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S K OTKJ had cjirod to (h'part from tho strictly 
iilphahct'ical arraiv/^'iiKMit of the conlcMits 
of Crti;NTRiF.s OF TIN-: W'oitiJ) it would have 
hcou possible to ])rcs(‘iit a first mimi]cr (‘vco 
more attract ivt* than that which you hold in 
your hand. It is incvitid)lc ttiat ct*rtain 
counlritvs and sonu? towns ar(' more iiitcrcst inji 
than otlicrs and ]irovi<h‘ tx'ttcr oppfu’t unities 
iioi only for pictorial representation but for 
the descriptive writer. 

Pros and Cons of an Alphabetical Plan 

To)Y the crude process of siileetinn the most 
inten'stin.£5 places for first treatment oin* 
could ])e sure that the opi'fiin^ parts of a 
seriid Avonid not fail in at tract ivtmess ; but 
in all the ])\d>lications with Avhich the present 
editor has be(*n associated the .aim has been 
rather fo maintain tlie interest if possilde with 
a crescendo elTec.t, avoidin*.? the diminuendo so 
chanicicTistie of nuiAy rival <dTorts that need 
n )t be icinn'd. 


T HK advantages of the A, B, (? arrangement 
so(*m to me. to outw<‘iu;h all other consider- 
ations, and this is but om^ of several 
important, oecusious on which I h.ave risked the 
first number being less attractive than it might 


otherwise, have been mad(‘ in ordiM’ to adh(T(' 
to that systiun. Yet in on<* r(‘sp(‘ct only dots 
J^irt 1 of (’oi NTKiF.s OK rni; W'oinu) fall 
short (»f b(‘ing represcmtal ive : it has not been 
1 'os.sible to include in it the description of a. 
rity, as all flic cliapb rs which it do(s contain 
have )>««‘n reduced In a. mirnmnm Avithout- 
()roviding the spafi^ necessary to deal with 
the city of Amsterdam, which (‘omes first 
in thir list of thos(‘ that hav(' been selected for 
descript ion. 

Writers on the Great Cities 

E Y ])ost polling until Part 2 Dr. iVIorgan-de- 
(b’oot's very attractive study of the 
gre.at Dutch city. Part I loses somcwliat- 
ill bright.m\ss, for I regard thesis [lictorial descrip- 
tions of the great cit ies nf tlu^ world as a vitally 
important f<*ature of our work, adding to it 
variety of both text, and pie.tnri'. Indeed, 
some of onr happu^sf. eliapba’s will bo discovered 
among the an-angenu'nis F have made for 
describing tlu^ great cities. The aniiounemnent, 
for example, that Mr. Hugh Walpole, the 
eelebrated novelist, will dcscrilx} New York in 
our pages is bound to intrigue those of iny 
r(*aders who are admirers of his work, and tlujy 
must 1)0 many. Similarly, Mr. W. L. George 
[roM/iiiMCft on p«pc Hi. of Ihis wrapppr 





The Editor 

explains 
the plan and 
purpose of 
this work 

O UT' of the \V()rl(I“\vi(le hivour extended to “ Pc'Oples ot 
All Nations ” and tin* natural as^oeiation of ideas 
tlu' j)resent work has Ixhmi horn. ( 'orn‘S]>on(U‘nts in all 
jKirts o1 the world not nu'rely I batons al)road, hut many 
men and wonuai of alitai rata' and religion have written to 
me in a|)|)re('iation of the literary and pictorial merits of the 
])opular ])uhlieation to which ('ocNrniKS ok ihk WoRi.n 
now o I ft red as a etmii)anit)n, and frt)m tiu'ir su.t>;jL;*t‘st it)ns 
anti m\ own int:liiiatit)n of mind this nvw and original work 
has takt'it sha[)t'. 

Just as its j)re(K'('t‘sst>r was remoxt'd as tar as possible 
from tlu' (oiulition of a tt'chnieal treatist' t)n anthrt)poloi4y, 
ctlmoi;raphy, t)r histt)ry, whilt* t'ond)inine; all thrt't' and addiniij 
an uni’ix'alled and allurim^ paL»'cant ot I ht* races ot mankind 
in tlit'ir hahit as tht'y livt', so is ('oi:\tk‘IKs ok tjik \\^)ULI) 
st'rupulously ludikt' anx’ “ j 4 t‘Oi^raj)hy h»>ok ” one has i'vt*r 
st'i'ii, anti \et it is ^eoe^raphit: in the hist and exery senstr 
of tilt' word. Stark li^t'o^raphy is a t'tdd and t'heerlt'ss theme ; 
hut i;t't)e;rai)hy ]dus human intert'-^t can he matit.' to tascinate 
xvhilc it informs. 

NO l)raiich of [)ublic education has been sloxvcr to “ popu- 
larise" itself than .e:et)‘;ra|)hy, yet nt)ne has finer oppor- 
tiinitit's ft)r hein^' made humanly inti*rt‘stin.i;'. \\\.‘Ct)me into touch 
.xvith it as st)t)n as xve have asketl anyt)ne to tell us the road 
tt) somt'xvhere. Kverv day of our lives if they art' full and 
useful lives- \vc have need of ideographical knowlt'dfde, and 
vet until viTy recent years no science xvas so neglected of 
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oiir tcadicrs. To know the names of the 
continents and oceans, the principal 
countries and th(‘ir capital cities, the 
longest rivers and the highest mountains, 
and to be able to distinguish the various 
natural forms, such as cape, peninsula, 
and island, was too long esteenu.'d an 
ample “ grounding.” But that is all 
changed now, and the scientific has not 
only condescended to be interesting, it 
has even gone so far as to be amusing. 

The Newer Geography 

A YOirrH trained under the latest 
geographical s^^stem is said to have 
been asked to state where and what 
was Constantinople. He did not know, 
but he blithel}" said to his interrogator : 
” If you will tell me w’here it is, 1 will 
tell you why it’s there.” An untrue 
story, no doubt ; yet an admirable 
criticism of some of the nt^viT 
methods in making geography a living 
thing and something niori'. than the 
memorising of meaningless name's. 

Oik; ought to know wlu're ('onstanti- 
nople is, hut ecpially important to know 
are the reasons why that particular ])art 
of the earth’s surface has b('en for nearly 
two thousand ye’ars the inevitabki site of 
one of the most important cities. The 
ru'wer geography seeks to make this plain 
to the student; Teachers are striving to 
make ge'ography inti’resting and succc'ed- 
ing splendidly. To aid them and to 
further a branch of knowledge so vital to 
all comes Countries or the Worlu. 

of the happiest comments passed 
upon ” Peo])les of All Nations ” was 
the folkjwing by Sir Thomas Holdich, 
an illustrious veteran of geography : 

” Now that the ‘ Ik'oples of All 
Nations ' is so near its conclusion may 
I congratulate you on its succe.ss ? 
In my opinion it is a permanently irseful 
educational work, dealing with the 
charactiTistics and dress of nationalities 
at an epoch in time marked by the Great 
luirojx aii War. It \^'ill become more and 
more valuable for reference as time 
moves on. ‘ I have been charnu;d witli 
much of the descriptive writing. . . . 


If I may make a suggestion it is that 
your new geographical work. Countries 
OF THE World, should .also m.ark an 
epoch and deal not only with the 
geography of communications, but with 
the relation between the lands and their 
|XK>pl(i - i.e. their economic possibilitii's 
— which, at the present time, is thfe 
great question of the hour.” 

Sir Thomas Holdich 's ideal of 
Countries of the World is essentially* 
the same .as its editor’s. Just as wath 
camera and jx'u W’e have sur\a'yed the 
inh.abitants of the world as they exist 
to-day and ngislert'd the n'sults of oiir 
survey not merely for the c'diiication of 
the readt'r of tlu' present, but for the 
instruction of the student and the 
historian of tlu‘ future, so shall we in 
tlu* work to which these pages are 
introductory ])resent a complete photo- 
geogniphic sur\ey of the |)hysical aspects 
of the (‘arth itself and the great cities and 
monuments that man h.as built upon it 
as these' may si ill be seen by the traveller. 

Some Points of Difference 

^^OUNTRIKS OF THE World diftei 
radically and in so many ways froi 
the familiar gazetteers .and ge()gra])hies 
of ail earlier day and, indeed, from most 
geogr.iphical works of to-d.iy, that l 
cannot altt'inpt here to illustrate in any 
detail these ])()ints of dil'iercnce. A fev” 
only I shall specify. 

Tlu; arrangeiiK'nt of the work is 
geographic.al. Wo might have imagine, 
a journey round the world, jiroceedir* 
say, from Kngl.and through Europe ai 
Asia to North America, and southwa 
to Cape Horn, then to Oceania i 
Australia, returning honu; by Afric 
I^ut the pictorial effect of that wo 
have been less varied than that of 
alph.ahotical arrangement which . 
been adoi)ted, and it would have bt . 
less easy of reference when one wislu 
later on, to re-read the description 
this country or that city. 

'Fhc areas into which we have plot* 
out the earth’s surface an; mainly nati a 
geographical units .or groups — ik 
national nor political — but occasionally 
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a unit has been clioscn for some con- 
si(l(’ration otluT than the purely 
^"(‘ographie. Thus, we liave taken 
J-5oh('mia out of Czcrlioslovakia not 
solt‘ly because it is a country that does 
j)Ossess certain natural lM)\indaries, Init 
^Jx'cause it bears an old familiar name. 

r^hTKikAPlIY lias had little to do 
with the naming of thi‘ Balkan 
States as they exist to-day, and th(i large 
I area soimdiiui's called Yugo-Slavia or, 

■ ofi'icially, the Kingdom of tin: SeiTs, 
(Voats, and Slovcaies — a name that 
k'K'ks e\’ery (‘lenient of jiermanenci* - - 
a])|)ears in our pages as (a) Serbia and 
(b) Bosnia and IhTZc'govina, both of 
th(*se being distinct gt‘Ographical 
entili(‘s, and bearing familiar, noii- 
political names. 

Then, while* wt find in North Afrie'a 
ge'ograjdiical an'as of a detinite chai' 
a('ter, such as the Barl)ary State's a 
group of thriHi political units Sahara, 
Sudan, (jiiiiiea J.ands, etc., in South 
iSnierica, wlien* the ('oiitinent is dividt'd 
mto north and south sections liy its 
‘ relief,” and into east and wi‘st zones 
by its climate, the political units form 
a more convenient subdivision. 

. Key Maps of our Contents 

series of key maps shows in a 
grajihic way tiu' method of division 
that lias been followed. A glance at 
Jfndia (p. xiv) will illustrate the tlior- 
(Shgliiiess of that method, wliile tlu* list 
bf chajiters in pp. viiidx will enable the 
t‘ead(T to find his way alioiil our pages 
with a minimum of ditficulty. 

■/ In addition to the deseriptions of the 
'iSih'rent countries, there arc brief 
cogra])lii('al studies of eacli of tin* 
Ontinents and of India, and a serk\s of 
liapters on the chief cities. TIkj 
sck'ction of the. c cities has bec'ii inadij . 
bn (|uit(* arbitrary lines. It w'ould not 
uive been practicable', on the one 
land, merely to tix a population 
'.tandard, or sati.sfactory, on the otluT, 
iO- have confined the list to capital cities. 
Nobody w’ovild •.siiggi'st, for instaiK'e, 
that Ottaw'a is as worthy of a separate 
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chapter as Toroiitcj or Montreal. 
Individual (diaracter, historic associa- 
tion, and ('ommercial ingiortarux* have 
chielly determiiK'd tlu* si'lection ; luit 
(*sp('(dally llu? first and M*('ond con- 
siderations. And, of course, no city 
of any importance is entirely oniitt(*d. 
Florence, for exam]de, is dealt with in 
tlu? chapter on 'firscany. Bogril.i in 
that on ('ol«)ml)ia, w'hile tlie gri*at 
industrial cities of Fngland and tlu* 
I’liited Stati's are included in the 
general descriptions of these ('oimiries. 

( liielly, tlie sep.'iratc* tn‘atmfnt of ('ertain 
citit's lu'ighteiis tlu* ” human interest ” 
of our work and all that adds to variety 
is to bi* wc'Ieoiiu'd. 

A Brilliant Band of Contributors 

TX its ('ontril)iilors, also, ('orx i luus (U* 
tiiicWOkli) dilh'i's from the conven- 
tional geograjiliical work. They an*, w'ith 
hardly an (*\C('])tion, i‘xj)lorers, travi'l- 
Irrs and observ'c'rs, many of tlu‘m world- 
famous as authors, wlio write* of lands 
where they liavc* sojourned, and about 
eiti(‘S they have visitt'd. In this wav our 
w'ork may claim a nu asnre of authority 
- ap.irt from that vividiu*ss of deserij)- 
tion wbiich conu's fiom w'riting of 
'‘things seen to w^liieh none of the 
usual gi'ographies or gazetti*ers can 
pretend. 

Wliili* no editorial restraint has been 
put upon the contributors, so that all 
have Ix’cn free Ici ex|)r(‘ss themselves in 
tlieir various eharacleiistic ways, an 
elaborately jirepared “ ground jdan ” 
for (‘ach cha[)ter of tlu* work lias been 
supplied to each writer with tlu? object 
of scc'Tiring a certain mean of treatment 
throughout tlu* wholi'. 

PA('II contribution bc'gins with a brief 
^ generalisation, the o])j('et of which 
is to .show why tlu* anxi dc'scribc'd may 
be regardc'd as a geographical unit, and, 
at the same time, to define as cK'arly 
as ])ossible its position, size, shajie, and 
boundaries. Tlu* WTiter tlu'ii proceeds 
with the description of tlu* general 
as])(‘ct of the country, coven‘d by .such 
uninspiring words as ” relief, soil, and 
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climato." I f(’ next deals with the subject 
of vefjetalion, natural and artificial, 
(he one eoinprisirif^ those old friends of 
our schooldays, “ Jlora and fauna,” and 
the other a description of man’s fight 
with nature, or, in tamer W'ords, agri- 
ciillunr and stock-bret'ding. 

lleology iK'xt claims att{'ntion, fol- 
lowed by soiiu' referiiice to the primary 
o(TUj)ations, such as fishing and forestry, 
and the S(‘coiidary (H'(:ii]xitions w'liich are 
ri‘pres(‘nte(l by the multitudinous 

braru:l\(‘S of modern trade. An im})ortant 
matter lU'xt in order is the (juestion of 
communications, intiTiial and external 
transport ; then trade generally, 

followed by some description of the 

cities, towns, and villages of the country, 
the survey concluding with some refer- 
enda to the charact(‘ristics of the 
inhabitants, chielly from the j;)oint of 
view' ofgeographicalintliienc(‘uj)ontliem. 

How '"Human Interest" is Secured 

TT will readily be sei'ii, from this brief 
description of IIk,* ” .skeleton ” of 
our work, how^ lifelc'ss a body might 
have been j)ro(luced by the old 

methods of geographical writing ; but 
bv enlisting the services of a brilliant 
band of travel authors, all of notable 
individuality, and inviting them to till in 
the editorial outline in whatever manner 
is be.st fitted tlu'ir personal tastes, 
it has been j)ossil>Ie to j)r(^S(‘rve all the 
merits of a scieiitilic gi‘ogra])hical w'ork, 
W’hile adding the atlra('tive ([uality of 
” human interest ” and variety of 
trealnu-nt. 

the y)ictorial side, forNTRiES of 
Till* WoKLU) would be uni(]ue. were 
it not that ” Teopli's of All Nations ” 
had already std th(‘ standard wdiich is 
hel l' inaintaini'd and. so far as (juantity is 
concerned. impro\'ed ujion ; for we 
cannot hopi' to exi el in ]X)int of ipiality 
th(‘ coloured, photogravure, or text 
illustrations of that w'urk. Hut in W'ealth 
of I'olonr plates not evi'ii its forerunner 
can corni^aiv w'ith Countriks ok ttif 
World, and I would yioint out that these* 
plates, which are coloured with minute 


care from the most accurate data 
obtainable, never become artists’ im- 
pressions, but remain, as they are in- 
tended to be, pJio/ognipJiic documents, 
the colours being apjdied wath such 
skill that the realistic (juality of the 
photograph is not impaired. 

Original Photographic Documents 

^^NO'niKU point to be oliserved in 
connexion with our illustrations is 
the fact that the majority of thesi' are 
here ] muted /or the Jirsl lime. While it 
has been possible to .secure about one 
million words of entindy original wTiting 
by some hundred and thirty dis- 
tinguished authors, to gather uj)W'ards of 
5,000 unpublished photographs of sci'ues 
throughout th(' W’orld would have Ix'en 
a more formidable undertaking. Vet a 
large proportion of our illustrations - 
if not, indec'd, the majority has lieen ob- 
tained from travellers who are amateurs 
of the camera, and from profes.sional 
photogra])hers who have jilaced their 
late.st iinpublislK'd films at oiir dis])osal : 
so that beyond tiu'ir intrinsic beauty and 
interest, and in addition to tln' ellirtive 
manner of their reproilmdion, onr j)ic- 
turi's as a whole po.ssess the further merit 
of being hitherto nnj)ubtished. 

TT is expectc'd that the aj)j)i‘al of 
^ COUNTRIFS OF llIF WoRLD will bc 
mainly to a wide and iioji-sjH'cialised 
audience. No matter w'hat one’s voca- 
tion may be, a knowledge of gi'ography 
is essential to every man or woman with 
the .slightest j)retensioii to culture. Our 
work, tluri'fon', is so planned (hat it 
.sliould attract the general reading public 
in the first instance, but from ti\e fact 
that its foundations are laid in accord- 
ance W'ith the latest idi'as find'ng favour 
among the most enterprising teachers of 
geography, J am not without tin; hope 
that even those who sjH'cialise in 
gi'Ograpliical study will here find a 
work, iini(|ue in cliaracter, which may 
prove of real help in the furtherance 
of one of the nuxst important branches 
of popular education. 


J. A. //. 



Some Representative Contributors 

'Y^UKSIi srvt’nly poylraits of travel -wyitrrs are nut nffrred as 

^ the most notcivnrthy, hut us representative of the iv/iole hriltiant staff oj i .^o, 
whose loiitributioHs make COUNTRJJiS OF TIUC WORLD the most authorita- 
tive, a’i it is the most attractive, f^eo^raphical work ever offered to the world-ioide 
audience that reads the Ruf^lish lauj^uaffe 
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Continents Countries a ? Cities 

in the order of then' treatment in Countries of the World 

I N (1)0 subjoined list t/)o nrinios in capital letters are those nf the consecutive cli.ijiters 
of our work, the anun^'niirnt of uJiieii is :ilpli;ihrtirnl. It is not, of course, .i coi/iiiictc 
list of the pla< es tlescribed, for which the reader must consult the (o'lieral Index at 
the cud. A perusal of these two paj;es, however, will help luahe clear «iur editorial ]dan. 

W herever a country is dealt with under a headiu{4 that ini^ht be. thought iinnsiial - ('xainple, 

“ Ashanti r. (’lUine.i Lauds ” — reference is jjiveu. real cities, such as Liverpool and I’ilts- 

buri^, which are not the subject of separate chapters, do not appear hi ie, as they are 
(iest ribud luuh'r Lujiland, United States, etc. Jlut if there ini^lht be «loubt as to the main 
article— example, "Cadiz 7 J. Andalusia” (where “Spain” mi;>ht be expected) —direction 
is given. None of the states of the U.S.A. is the subject ol an individual chapb-r. 


A.'iland Is. r. I'inlaiid, etc. 

.\B\SS1MA \ LKITPI A 

.Ai-tra i'. (iiiiiii-a 

Alien r. Ar.d'i.i 

Ae^icaii Jv. V, (ircece 

Ald'.HA.MSTAN 

AIKKA 

Alnii.i<l:d).id r. Bombay, etc. 

ALASKA 

ALBANIA 

Alberta 7'. ('niiafla 

.•McNandi ia 7’. 

.•M.n'iia e. Barb.iiy Stales 
.‘Mlaliabad i*. linlia, ('cnlral 
A1.SAI K-LOUKAINK 
AM i: RICA, NURIll 
.‘\m<ii(a, Simlb, v. S<iuth 
AmciK a 
AM^^I 1'. KDAM 
ANAIOLIA 
ANDALUSIA 
Aml.uiMii Is. V. Indian Oc, 
Andoiia I'. Spam 
.\mdo-lvjp\ ptiau Sml.ui v. 

Sudan 

,\\(.()l.\ 

Aiiiiam V. liido China- 

AN'rAKCIICA 

AM \N 

ARABIA 

ARC riC LANDS 

Ardenms i>. B('l};iiim 

ARC. KM LNA 

ARMhNlA 

.Nsbanti v. (’iiiiiica Lands 
ASIA 

.A.sia lMiiir>r v. Anatcdia 
ASS.\M 
A I MKNS 

ATL.ANi lC ISLANDS 
ACS I KALI A 
AT 'ST RI .\ 

,\/cibaijan 7'. Caur.a«;ia 

Baden v. Cjcrmany, South 
BA(.DAD 

Bahamas 7'. West Imlics 

bai.i:aric. islands 

Balk.an reninsnla v. Kurope, 
Bnb^aii.i, (hoerc, Serbia 
Bahirliistan 7'. Rajpiitana 
Baiif>:.7lf)re v. India, S'tln-rn 
Barb.'ulos v. \V<‘St indies 
BARBARY STATICS 
(Moroico, .Mjieria, Tunisia) 
BAKiT-.LDNA 
Bared. » r. Bombav, elr. 
Basiiloland 7'. South .Africa 
I’atavia 7*. Mal.iv .Aia hip'^o 

B.o'uia 7’. (i<-riii.niv, S<nilh 
Bechnanalaml e. S. Afiic.i 


Ib-Liaii Congo v, Congo 

MI-I.CIU.M 

Bl'lAiRADH 

Bl'.NDAI., BIHAR, and 
ORISS \ 

BlCRl.IN 

Beiniiidas v. .Atl.intic Is. 
Bcss.ii .ibia 7'. Rutn.'iiiia 
Bhutan v. Kashmir, etc. 
Bogota r. Colombia 

BOIII..MIA 

Bokhara v. Turkislan 

lUddVLV 

BOMBAY it GUJARAT 
BOMBAY, City 
BORNKO 
BOSNIA and 
lll-R/KOOVTNA 
BOS'lON, U.S.A. 

Bratislasa v.i zcchoslovakia 
ItRA/IL 

Bremen i'. Germany, Noith 
Breslau Silesi.i 
Brest 7'. Brittany 
British C<ilurnl)i.i v. Canad.i 
British tiui.ina 7*. (•ui.in.is 
Brttisli Ilonduiast'. Central 
Arnerie.i 
Burn ANY 

Bninswiek t'. Germany, N. 

BRliSSI'd.S 

BUDABh.sr 

BUHNOS A IRKS 

HUKARI'ST 

Bitlvovina t'. Rumania | 

Biilawavo v. South Africa 
BULtiARIA 
BURMA 

('adiz V. Andalusia 
( .leii V. Norm.iiidy 

CAIRO I 

( al.ibria v. Italy, South | 

( A LI U ITA 

(.arnhoilia 7». Iiulo-China 
CAMBRIlMiK 
Canieroori v. (itiinca Lunds 
t \N.ADA 

Canatv Is. v. Atlantic Is. 
CAN roN 

Cajje Breton I. v. ('uriufla 
CAPK OK GOOD HOBK 

C. Veialc Is. v. Atlantic Is. 

( ariiitliia v. .Austria 
Carnatic 7*. Irtdia, Southern 
Carniola v. Serbia 
Caroline Is. v. Parific Is., N. 
Catalonia v. Spain 
C.AUCASIA 

( .uvnpore r. India, Central 
Cavmart Is. r. West Indies 
Celebes v. Malay .Archip’go 
CILN I’RAL A mi: RICA 


Central Provinces v. luili.t, 
Central 

Celigne i*. S<‘rbia 
Ci: YLON 

Channel Is. r*. I rigland 

C li.ith.im U. 1 '. New /e.d.ltiil 

CHICAGO 

CM ILK 

CHINA 

Cliitr.rl 7'. Kashmir-, etc. 

( li'isen 7‘. Kiir«M 
CHRIS HAMA 
( hrislmas 1. r. Itidi rn Oe. 

(. Ini-slrna'. 1. 1 *. Pa« rli< D ,N. 

( ihf r.i 7*. .Xnatoli.i 

('o« hrtt 7’. Imlra, S-mf In r ti 
t'oehni t Irma I iido t Inna 
( OLOt.M-- 
l OLOMBI.V 

Ctihui I'eritr .d .\rner i( a 
I ONtiO, I'r etn h \ I’n l,;r,in 
(.ONS'l \M INOl’LK 
COPl.MlAGI' \ 
t orfii V. Mt*dil«‘i t atte.itr Si a 
CoRSll..\ 

Costa Ri^a 7*. ten. Ameiiia 
CRL I K 

Cnme.i 7'. Russia 
I ro.ilia V. Serbia 
CUBA 

Cnte.li 7'. Boiidiay G it jar a I 

t YPRl'S 

Cvreriaiea,a'. i’lipoli 

C/.i:CH()S1.t)V A KI A 

D.ihiuney e. Gnine.i Land-, 

Dalniati.i 7'. Setbia 

DA.MASCl S 

D \N/.IG 

DKLIII 

DI-.N.MA RK 

DOBRUJA 

DRKSDKN 

DUBLIN 

Dntrh Last Indies t’. Malay 
Arehipel.igi> 

Diite.li Gnt.uia v. Giii.iitas 

PAST AFRICA iK'nv-'. 
.Mo/anihiipie, I'aiign ttyik.i 
’D rriliu y, Uganda) 
KCUADOR 
K I) IN BURGH 
KtiYPr 
KNGLAND 

Kcpialnrial West Afiiea v. 

(inine.i Lands 
Kslhonia t'. Kiidaml, etc. 
KUROPK 

i■'aIkItand Is. t*. .Mlantic Is. 
Fanning Is. v. Paeilic Is., N. 


I'.itt.i- Is. T'. Atl.intie Is. 
l-eil( r.iti-d \l.rl.iv .Stales 
M.da\.i 

h'e/. iCirli.iiv St.ites 
I I.H ISI.WDS 
hIM.WI) Ollle.R 

B \l. I 1C I, Whs 
riMtne It.dv. Not 111 

M.inilers 7'. I'l.itiee. Belgium 
I l-'t' IK ' 7'. 'L'n-i .iny 
lOR.MoS.t 
I'R \\i !•: 

1 t tendl\ I s, 7'. South Se.i 1 s. 

Gal iii.i'V'. Is. l-i n.idot 

I. -iln la P..l ind 

(i.illt|ioll ( oted.ttil ttlople 
I i.inil'i.i r, (iiiine.i I .ind-- 

< . I I \ ' \ 

I o il. - 1 7'. Ki\ n i.i ; I l.ilv, 

I ieoi ■;! I r. ( IMI .1-1.1 

(.1 RM \NV, NOR I II 
'.!• KM,\N\’, Sor I 11 

( ill I lU.ii Spain 

I iilln'i 1 Is. Suiilh Sea I '. 

(,LAS«:oW 

I io.i 7'. Boinli (\ Gnj ii.il 
t Olid ( 0 , 1 ,1 (iiiiiie.i I . 01 ( 1 -, 

GIH 

GKI' l-.NL \ ND 
( ii ii|M.il.ind We^t C.f • o| 

(o>od Hope 

(iil.ldelniipe We-.f Indie, 
(ill nil I’.n llie Is.. .\.ii til 
(iii.ileiii.il. I I en. .Vmer i< a 

GUI AN \S 

III INi; \ I. \N1)S 

(•walmr r. India, ( eiili.d 

II. iili 7 '. West Iinlii's 
H.VMBl'Ki; 

ll.irio\ei 7'. Gt'rin.'iriv, Norlli 
Il.iw.iii P.n ilif' Is., North 
He).i/. e. \i.du.i 

Hei /egi I\ iii.i I', liosiii.i 

MOI.LWD 

I loiidni as r. ( en. .\niei iea 
1 long Kong 7'. Chin.i 
1 ioiiohilii 7'. I’.n ilic Is., N. 
IIUNGA RV 

J I \ derail. id 7'. Imlia, Ceiilial 
1C IT. AND 

INDIA. See also A.s.tin, 
Beiig.il, Bombav. K.ish- 
mir, Piiiii.ib, R.ijputan.i 
INDIA, CKN rRAL 
INDIAN OCKAN & ' ‘S 
ISLANDS 

INDIA, SOUTH KRN 
INDO-CIIINA 
Itinian Is. v. Mediterranean 
Sea 





IKhLAND 

ITAI.Y, NOkTH 

MALY, SOUTH 

Ivoiy Cbassl v. Guinea Lands 

JAMAICA 

JAPAN 

Java V. Malay Arclii|'rla«o 
il'IU’SALIiM 
Johaniicshiir^r r. Transvaal 
Johurc V. Malaya 
Juan Tctnandvz Is. r. Chile 
Jutland V. Denmark 
Kainchutka v. Asia 
Kandahar v. Aff^hanistan 
Karachi v. Kajptituna, etc. 
Kairoo v. South Africa 

KASHMIR & OniKK 
HIMALAYAN LANDS 
Keeling Is. v. Indian Ocean 
Konya v. Last Africa 
Kliaitnin r. Sudan 
Khiva 7'. Turkistan 
XUKLA 

_LOweit r. Arabia 
Kurdistan v. Mesopotamia 

Labrador v, Canada 
Lahu.an v. Romeo 
Laccadive Is. v. Indian Oc. 
l.a<lronos Is. i>. Pacific Is., N. 
Lagos V. Nigeria 
1 ahore v. Punjab, etc. 
Lapland v. Sweden 
Latvia t^. Tinland, etc. 
Leewaid Is. v. West Indies 
Liberia f iuiiica Lunds 
I.ihva i'. Iripoli 
l.iechtcnslein v. Austria 

LIMA 
1 IS130N 

I iDiuauia v. Finland, oic. 

I onih.udy 7'. Italy 

LoND()N 

I onren«,’o Marques e. Fast 
/\li u <i 

Loyallv Is. u. S<Mitli Sea Is. 
I.UXF.MIllIRG 

icedonia r. Serbia 
M.tDAGASC AR 
!iir,de]ta v. Atl.mtic Islands 
.MAL)R.\S, City 
MADRID 

M.ilahar Coast r. India, S. 
Malacca v. Malaya 

MALAYA 

MALAY ARCHIPFLAGO 
Maidive Is. v. Indian Ocean 
MALTA 
MANCHURIA 
Manitoba v. Canada 
Marquesas v. South Sea Is. 
Marshall Is. w. Pacific. Is., N. 
MashoiialaiKi v. South .Africa 
Matahclcland v. S. Africa 
Mauritius v. Indian (^ccan 
M.auritania r. Sahara 
Mecca v. Arabia 

MICDITK KHAN FAN SEA 
Melanesia v. South Sea Is. 
MELBOURNE 
MESOPOTAMIA 
MEXICO 

Micronesia v. Pacific Is., N. 
MI..AN- 

M< davia t>. Rumania 
Moluccas V. Malay Arch. 
Mombasa v. Fast .Afiica 
Monaco v. Riviera 


MONGOLIA 
Moutoncgro r. Serbia 
MON 1 lATDFO 
MONTREAL 

Moiavia v. C/.echodovakia 
Morocco V. Baib.iiv States 

MOSCOW 

Mozambique v. Fast .Africa 
Munich v. Gerin.iny, South j 
Mnrinan Coast r. Russia 
Mystire v. India, Southern | 

Nagpur u. India, Central 

NAPLES 

NATAL 

Nepal 7’. Kash7iiir, etc. 
NEWFOUNDLAND 

NEW GUINEA 
New Hebrides Is. v. South 
Sea Islands 

NEW ORLEANS 
New South Wales v. Aus 
tralia 

Ni:W YORK 
NEW ZEALAND 
Nicaragua v. Ceti. .America 
Nicobar Is. v. Hidian Ocean 
NIGERIA 

Noifolk 1. i'. South Sea Is. 
NORMANDY 
Noitb West Frontier Pro* 
vince v. Punjab, etc. 

NORWAY 

Novaia Zeiiiba v. Arctic, 
La 11 

Nyasal.uiil 7'. Fast Africa 

Oceania r. South Sea Is. 
Oman t;. Arabia 
Ontario e. Canada 
Orange Free State v. Soutli 
Africa 

Ott.uva V. Canada 
Oudh V. India, Central 
OXFORD 

PACIFIC ISL.ANDS OF 
ITIE NORTH 
Pacific Islands ot the South 
V. South Sea Is., Fiji, 
.New (Guinea, etc. 

P.aliarig v. Malaya 

J'ALESIINE 

PANAMA 

Papua r. New Guinea 

PARAGUAY 

PARIS 

PATA(;oNIA fic TIERRA 
DLL FUFliO 

PEKING 

Pemba v. Zanzibar 
Perak v. Malaya 

PERSIA 

Perth V. Australia 
PERU 

PETROGRAD 
PHILADELPHIA 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Piedmont v. Italy, North 
POLAND 

F’olynesia v. South Sea Is. 
Pondicherri v. India, S. 
l’o<)7ia 7'. Bombay, etc. 
Porto Rico 1 '. West Indies 
P<»rt Said v. Egypt 

PORTLX.AL 

PRAGUE 


Pretoria v. Transvaal 
Prince Edwaid Is. i'. C auada 

PROVENCE 

Prussia v. Germany, NVuth 

PUNIAB & N.W. 1‘KON- 
TIER PROVINCE 

0 1 Hi BEG, ( ity 
(Jiieeiisl.iinl t'. Australia 

Ragusa 1 '. Serbia 

RAjPUlANA, SIND, 
BALUCHISTAN 
RluMlesia r. South .Africa 
Rif 7». Harbarv States 
RIO DE JANEIRO 

RIVIERA 

ROMIi 

K«ks Dependency v. .Ant- 
arctica 

Ruhr r. Germany, North 

RUMANIA 

RUSSIA 

Ruthenia v. Czechoslovakia 
SAHARA 

Saigon r. Imlo ( hina 
.St. Helena r. .Atlantic Is. 

St. I.uci.i V. W»‘sl Iiulies 
St. A'mcent v. West Indies 
Sakhali< n v. Japan 
S.d\..idor I'. C<‘iifral .America 
Samaikand t'. ruiKistan 

SAMOA 

S.iiidwich Is. V. Pacific Is.,N. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
SANTIAGO 

Santo I)o7uingo7;. W. Indies 
SAO PAULO 
Sarawak v. Borneo 
SARDINIA 

Saskatchewan v. Canada 
Saxony r. Genua nv, North 
Schleswig r. Gmuany, N. 
Scilly Is. 7'. England 

SCOTLAND 

Selangor v. Malaya 
Senegal t*. Guinea Lands 

SERBIA 

Seychelles r. Indian Ocean 

SHANGHAI 

Shantung v. China 

SIAM 

SIBERIA 

SICILY 

Sieiia Leone v. Guinea 
Lands 

Sikkim i». Kaslmiir, ete. 
SILESIA 

Sind V. Rajputana, etc. 
SINtiAPORE 
Sin-Kiang v. Turkistan 
Slave Coast v. Guinea Lands 
Slavonia v. Serbia 
Sle'.vig V- Denmark 
Smyrna v. .Anatolia 
Socielv Is. V. South Sea Is. 

SOFIA 

.SOMALILAND 

SOUTH AFRICA. Sec 
also Cape of Good Hope, 
Ncital, Transvaal 
SOUTH AMERICA 
South Australia tt. Australia 
SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 


South-West .Africa I'rotec- 
torate v. South Aliica 
SPAIN 

Spitshergtm r. Antic Lauds 

STOCKHOLM 

Straits Settlements r'. 

Malaya 

SUDAN 

Suez 7 '. Egypt 

Sumatra v. Malay Arch. 

Suuda Is. 7'. Malay .Arch. 

Suiiii.itu V. Guianas 

Swa/ilami v. South .Africa 

SWEDEN 

SWITZERLAND 

SYDNEY 

SYRIA 

r.iiiiti 11 . South Sea Is. 

1 .iiig.inyika Territory v. 
East Africa 

TASMANIA 

Thill in gia v. Germany, N. 

TIBET 

lOKYO 

Tonga Is. V. South Sea Is. 
Tong-kiiig V. liido-t'hina 
TORONTO 
I RANSVAAL 

Tr.iiisylv.uiia r. Rumania 
Tiavaiifaire v. liuUa, S. 
Treiitiiio v. Italy, North 
Trichiiiopoly r. India, S. 

I liiiidud r. West Indies 

TRIPOLI 

Tristan da Ctinha v. At- 
lantic Islands 
Tunis V. Barhary States 
Turkey r. Constantinople, 
Anatolia 
1 IH^KISTAN 
TUSCANY 
TYROL 

Uganda n. Fast Africa 
Dktaiiic t*. Russia 
Ulster I’. Ireland 
Umhiia r. Italy, South 
LTiilt'd Provinces t’. India, 
Central 

frSITEI) STATES 
URUGUAY 

VENEZUELA 

VENICE 

Victoria v. Australia 
VIENNA 

Virgin Is. v. West Indies 
WALES 

W. iliac hia v. Rumania 
WARSAW 
WASHINt'.TON 
Western Australia v. Aus- 
tralia 

WEST INDIES 
Westphalia t. (Germany, N. 
Windward Is.v.West Indies 

WINNIPEG 

Wttrttcmberg t>. Gerinaiiy,S. 

Yemen v. .Arabia 
Yukon V. Canada 
Yunnan v. China 

ZANZIBAR & PEMBA 
I Zululand v. Natal 
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No. 1. KEY MAP TO THE COUNTRIES & CITIES OF NORTH. CENTRAL & WESTERN EUROPE SEPARATELY DESCRIBED 

In all these l<cv maps the naine^> ot coimtrir^ and di>trii'ts to \vhi« h soparau- chapters .u-.' d*^'\ uted .ir‘- rniUi-d in Roman capitals : names of cities so treated ave 
in Italic capitals. For Russia I'efer to No. 4 , and kjr Spain and South Italy to Xt>. 2 . Tne map > 1 : 0 ^" that t»‘n t.hapter> complete the description of the iiritish 
Isles. Oxford and CambridL;e are sc*parately described, but dT.s*cnpti«'ns of Manchester uiid other indu'-irml citie> will be lound in the cliapter on England 




No. 2. KEY MAP TO THE COUNTRIES <fc CITIES OF SOUTHERN EUROPE AND THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

For North Italy and the Danubian lands see No. i. Morocco, Algeria. Tunisia, and their cities arc included in the chapter on the IBarbary States. Andalusia is tin 
only district of Spain separately described. While the larger islands of the Mediterranean are inuividually treated, the smaller are included in the general study 
of the Nb'diterranean Sea. Genoa and Florence are described in the Riviera and Tuscanv chapters respectively. For Gibraltar see Spain, for Smynia see Anatciia 
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No. 3. KF.Y MAP TO THE DESCRIPTIVE CHAPTERS ON AFRICA 

Britisli possessions nre described under South Africa, Capo of Good Hope, Transvaal. Natal, East 
Africa, Zanzibar and Pemba, Somaliland. Sudan, Nigeria, and Guinea Lands.* For North Africa, the 
Levant and Asia Minor see No. 2, and for the Canary Islands see Atlantic Islands. No African 
city south of the Tropic of Cancer is described separately 
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No. 5. KEY MAP TO THE CHAPTERS ON THE AMERICAS 

For the Arctic « oastl.inds ‘■ee Xn. (•. Most of the political units, e.^;. Canada, are sei)aratelv described, 
but not so the tliiec (iiiimias and the small republics ol Central America. The continental articles 
are respectively America, North, and South America 
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No. 6. KEY MAP TO CHAPTERS ON THE ARCTIC BASIN SHORELAND 

For Russia and Northern Asia see No. 4, for Western Europe see No. i, and for Nortli Aiiu rica 
see No. 5. Spitsbergen, l^afiin land and the Arctic Ocean are dealt with under Arctic lands. 
The countries alon^ the side of the Baltic Sea, Latvia, etc., lo^^ether with iMiiland, arc 

included in the chapter Finland and Other Baltic Lands 
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No. 7. KEY MAP TO THE CHAPTERS ON THE EAST INDIES. AUSTRALASIA AND THE SOUTH SEAS 

For continciita! South-east Asia see No. 4. The chapters -Maiava .mcl Sin:^apore v over the Str.iits Scttleu.ents, atid tae Federriti d .ind the L’nfederateJ Malav Sta’C' 
and the title Australia embraces the states and the principal cities 01 the < ontinent of Australia, e.\».ei t Sydiic> and Melbourne. Java, Sumatra Batavia ^ 
the Spice Islands, are described in the chapter Malay Archipelago; Brunei, Sarawak, etc., under Borneo, anJ Hawaii under I’acific Islands of the Xonh 
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, T is safe to say that for the majority 
|| of mankind the sii|)eriority of 
geography over gc'ometry lies in 
the a])peal of its figures. It may 
he an effect of the ineorrigilili' frivolity 
iiiliereiit in human natiTre, but most of us 
will agree that a map is niort' fascinating 
to look at than a figure in a treatise on 
conic sections at any rate for the 
simple minds which are all tht‘ ecpiip- 
ment of tlu‘ majority of the dw<‘llers 
on this earth. 

No <louht a trigonometih'al survey 
may be a romantic undertaking, 
striding over desia'ts and leajiing over 
valhys never before tnxlden by tht‘ foot 
of civili/(‘d man ; l)Ut its accurate 
operation.s can lU'ver have for us the 
fascination of the first lui/ardous steps 
of a venturesome, ofttai loin‘ly, exjilorer 
jotting down by tlu* light of his cainp 
liri' the thonglils. the impnssions and 
the toil of his day. 

Geography Born of Action 
a long tinn' yet a few suggestive 
I words grappling with things seiai 
will have the advantage over a long 
array of precise, no doubt intiTcsting, and 
evt n prolitable figures. The ( arth is a 
stage, and though it may be an advan^ 
tage, even to tin* right compn-liension of 
llie l)lay to know its exact configuration, 
it is the drama (jf Imman endeasour 
that will be the thing, with a ruling 
pa.ssion expre.s.sed by outward action 
marching perhaps blindly to succe.ss or 
failure, \vlhch tln^mselves an^ often tin- 
distinguishabJe from each other at first. 


Of all the sciences, gcogra[)hy finds 
its origin in action, and what is more, 
in advt'utnrons action of the kind that 
apjieals to sedentary people who like 
to dream of anhions adventure in tin- 
manner of ]>iisom‘rs dreaming behind 
bars of all tin* hardships and hazards 
of liberty dear to the heart of man. 

Through Error to Truth 

D HSf'KIPriVI^ g^’ograpliy, like any 
oiher kind of seiriiei*, has hc'eii 
hiiil! on llie e.\|)erienee of eerlain 
phenomena and on expt‘riments promy) 
ted by that unaj^inasahU* enriosity of 
men which iheir inti‘lligt*nee lias (‘U'valt’d 
into a (jiiile res])(vtahle ])assion for ac- 
([uiring knowhdgt*. Like other .seiences 
it has fought its way to truth through a 
long series oi ( rrors. 1 1 has sullered from 
the love of the marvellous, from our 
eredulity, from rash and unwarrantable 
assumptions, from the play of im- 
hridleil faney. 

(Geography had its phase of cirenm- 
st antially extravagant speenlation 
whit'll had nothing to do with tin- 
|)nrsnit of truth, hut has given us a 
curious glim]^se of the mt‘dii*val mind 
playing in its yxinderons childish way 
W’itli the problems of our eartli’s .sliaj)e, 
its size, its character, its products, its 
iuhahitants. (.‘artograjdiy was ahm^st 
as pictorial then as some modern news- 
pap(*rs. It crowded its rnaj>s with 
pictures of strange pageants, strange 
trees, strange beasts, drawn wdth 
amazing preei.siou ' iff \ the midst of 
rheoreticaJIy conceived continents. U 
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delineated imaginary kingdoms of 
Moiiomotapa and of Prester j(.)lin, tlie 
regions infested by lions or haunted by 
unicorns, inhabited by men with 
n'versed fe('t, or eyes in tlie middle of 
their breasts. 

All this might have been amusing if 
the medieval gravity in the absurd had 
not been in itself a W(‘arisome thing. 
Ihit what of that ! Has not the key 
science of modtun cllemislry passed 
through its dishonest pliase of Alcliemv 
(a porlentou.s developiiu'nt of the 
confidence trick), and our knowh'dge of 
the starry sky been arrixed at through 
the superstitious idealism of Astrology 
looking for men’s fate in tlie depths of 
lli(‘ infinite ? Men^ megalomania on a 
colossal scaU‘. Yet. solemn fouling for 
solemn fooling t)f the scientific order, 
1 pnd’er llu^ kind that does not lay 
itself out to thrive on the- fears and 
the cu]fidities of iiu'ii. 

Lure of the Unknown 
Places 

po'mi of 
view )grai)hy 
isthcMiiost blame 
less of sciences. Its 
fabulous ])ha.se iiev('r 
aimed at cheating sim- 
ple mortals (who are a 
imiltitude) out of their 
peace of mind or their 
money. At the mo>t 
it has enticed some ol 
them away from their 
homes ; to tlealh may 
he, now and then to a 
little disiiuled glory, 
not seldom to coii' 
tiiinely, never to high 
fortune. The greatest 
of them all who has 
presented modern geo- 
graphy with a new world to work upon, 
was at one time loaded with chains and 
thrown into prison. Coliinibiis remains a 


pathetic figure, not a sufferer in the cause 
of geogra])hy, but a victim of the imper- 
fections of jealous human hearts, accept- 
ing liis fate witli resignation. Among 
explorers he appears lofty in his troubles 
and like a man of a kingly nature. His 
contribution to the kiiowledgi* of the 
earth was certainly royal. .And if the 
discovery of Amcaica was the occasion 
of the greatest outlnirst of reckk'ss 
cruelty and greed known to history we 
may say this at least for it, that llu' 
gold of M(‘xico and Peru. unlik(' the 
gold of alchemists, was nadly then\ 
palpable, yet. as ever, the most (dnsive 
of the kata Morgana that lure men away 
from their homes, as a monuait of relK'c'- 
lion will convince anyone. For nothing 
is more certain than that there 
will never be (‘iiongli gold to go 
roniid, as tlu^ ( on(|nistadores found 
ice. 

Luckless Searchers for 
El Dorado 
SrPFOSK it is not 
vtTy charitabh' of 
me, but I must say 
that to this day I feel a 
inali('ions pleasure at 
the many disappoint- 
ments of those pertina- 
eious searchers for VA 
Dorado who elimlx'd 
mountains, pushed 
thnaigh forests, swam 
rivers, tloimdered in 
hogs, without giving a 
single thought to the 
n-x science of geography. 
Not for them tlu^ serene 
joys of scientific re- 
search, but infinite toil, 

' ’ , in hunger, thirst, sick 
•ness, battle ; with bro- 
ken heads, nnsi‘emly 
stjnahjiles, and empty pockets in the end. 
1 ('anhot help thinking it served them 
right. It is an ugly talc, which has not 
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much to do with the service of geo- 
graphy. The geographical knowledge of 
our day is of the kind that would liave 
been beyond the conception of the hardy 
followers of Cortes and Pizarro ; and 
of that most estimable of Conquerors 
who was called Cabeza de Vaca. who 
was high-minded and dealt humanely 
with the heathen nations whose terri- 
tori(^s he traverst'd in search of oik' more 
VA Dorado. It is said they loved him 
gR'atly, l.)ut now the very memory of 
those nations is gone from the earth, while 
their territories, which the}^ could not 
tak(i with them, are being tra\'ersed many 
times every tw(‘nty-four hours by the 
trains of the Southern Pacific railroad. 

Balboas Moment of Elation 

T he discovtTy of the Nt^w World 
marks the' end of the fabulous gt'o- 
graph\', and it must be owtu*d 
that the history of the (aimpiest contains 
at least one greiit moment 1 mean a 
g(‘Ographically great moment - when 
Vasco Nunez de Balboa, while crossing 
the Isthmus of Panama, set his eyes for 
the first time upon th(‘ ocean, the immen- 
sity of which he did not suspect, and 
which in his elation he named the Pacific. 
It is anything but that ; but the privi- 
leged ( orujuistador cannot be blamed 
for surrendering to his first imiiression. 

The (iulf of I^mama, which is what 
h(^ really saw with that first glance, is 
one of the calnu-st spots on the waters 
of the globe. Too calm. The old 
navigators dr(‘ad('fl it as a dangerous 
region wliere one might be caught and 
lie becalmed for weeks with one's crew 
dying slowly of thirst under a cloudl(‘ss 
sky. The worst of fates, this, to fed 
yourself die in a king and helpk'ss agony. 
How much preferable a region of storms 
where man and ship can at least put 
up a fight and remain defiant almost to 
the last. 

I must not be understood to mean 
that a tempest at sea is a delightful 


experience, but I would rather face the 
fiercest temj)est than a gulf pacific 
even to d(\adlin(‘ss, a prison-house for 
incautious caravads and a place of 
tortiiH' for tlu'ir crciws. But l^alboa 
was charmed with its serene aspect. 
He did not know where he was. He 
probably thought himself within a 
stoiK's throw, as it w'ere, of the Indies 
and (‘athay. Or did 1 k‘ perhaps, like, a 
man touched with grace, havt^ a rnonu'iit 
of exalted vision, the aw’ed ft^tding that 
what lit; was looking at was an aby.ss 
of waitiTs comparable in its extent to 
the view' of the unfathomable firma- 
ment, and sown all over with groups of 
islands resembling the constellations of 
the sky ? 

But wdiatever spiritual glimpse of the 
truth he might have had, Balboa could 
not possibly know that this great 
moment of his life had addt‘d suddiMily 
thousands of mill's to the circumference 
of the globe, had ojieiied an immi'iise 
theatre for the human drama of 
adventure and i‘.\ploration, a fi(‘ld for 
the missionary labours of, mainly. 
Protestant ihunhes, and sjiread an 
enormous laiivas on w'hiidi armchair 
geographers could paint the most 
fanciful variants of tlu'ir pet theory of 
a great southern continent. 

Fathers of Militant Geography 

WILL not quarrel wdth the post- 

Columbian cartographers for their 

wild, but upon the wdiole, interesting 
inventions. The jirovocation to let one- 
.self go w\as considerable. Cieography 
militant, which had .succeeded the 
geography fabulous, did not seem able 
to acce])t the idea that there was much 
more water than land on this globe. 
Nothing could salisfy their .sense of the 
fitness of things but an enormous extent 
of solid earth which they placed in that 
region of the south where, as a matter of 
fact, the great white-crested .seas of 
stormy latitudi'S will be free to chas6 
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each other all round tlie globe to the 
end of time. I suppose their laiidsnien's 
t( niperaiuent stood in tin* wa}' of their 
n cognition that the world of geogra])hy. 
so far as tlu' apportioning of space goi s. 
seems to have bi'en ])lanned im^stly for 
the convenience of fishes. 

VV'hat is surprising to inc is that the 
seamen of the time should have really 
believed that the large continents to the 
north of the Jicpiator d(‘inand(‘d, as a 
matter of good art or t'lse of sound 
science, to be balanced by corresponding 
masses of land in th<‘ southern 
hemis]du‘re. Tlu^y were siuipK' souls. 
The chorus (^t armchair people all 
singing the same tune made* them Mind 
to tlu* many plain signs of a great opeii 
sea. Kverv bit of coast line dis('o\'ered 
every niountaui-to|) glim})sed in the 
distance, had to l>e draggt'd loyally 
into the sclu ine of the Terra Australis 
Incognita. 

liven rasinan, the best seaman ol 
them all before Janii'S ('ook, the most 
accomplished of seventeenth ('entiiry 
ex])lorers and navigators that went 
forth to s(dtl(? the ge'ography of the 
Pacific even Tasman, afbT coming 
unexpectedly ujxni tlu* North Island of 
Ni-w Zealand, and linge'ring long enough 
lluTe to chart roughly a bit of the 
coast and lose a boat's crew in a sudden 
affray with the Maoris, seemed to take 
it for grant e'd that this was the westean 
limit of ail i*normoiis continent exU iuling 
away towards the jioiiit of South 
America. 

Navigation by Guess-work 

M ighty is the power of a tlu'ory, 
especially if based on such a 
common-sense notion as the 
balance of contimaits. And it must be 
remembered that it is diliicult for us 
now to realize not only the navigational 
dangers of unknown seas, but the awful 
geographical incertitudes of tlu^ first 
oxpJf)rers in that new world of waters. 


Tasman’s journal, which was piih- 
Ji.shed not so very long ago, gives us 
.some idea of their perplexing ditficnlties. 
The early navigators had no means of 
ascertaining tlu ir exact position on the 
globe. I bey could ( alculati; tbc'ir 
latitude, but the problem of longitude 
was a matter which bewildered their 
minds and often falsified their judgement. 
It bad to be a matter of pure guess-work. 
Tasman and his officers, when they met 
f)n board the lleemskirk, anchored in 
Murderers’ I^ay. to consider th^ir 
further coursi- in the light of their 
iiistrnetioiis. did not know where any 
of the probl(‘malic placi's named in 
their instj uelions were, neillier tlid they 
kiKJW where they tlu'inselves were. 

Great Sailor of Uncharted Seas 

T ASM.VX might have sailed north or 
east, but in the end ho decided to 
sail between the tw(.), and, circling 
about, relunn.il to Batavia, whent he 
was n ci‘i\ ed coldly by his em|)l()y»^rs, the 
honumabk* governor gi'iuual, and the 
council in Batavia. 'I'lieir final judge- 
ment was that Abel Tasman was a 
skilful navigator but that hc‘ had shown 
himself “ K iniss ” in his investigations, 
and that h(‘ had Kh'u guilty of leaving 
ccTtaiii problems uiisulv(‘d. 

W’e are told that Tasman did not 
expeel this armchair criticism ; and 
indeed. evt‘n now, it seems surprising 
to an unprejudiced mind. It was the 
voyage during which, among other 
tilings, 'Fasman discovered the island 
b}’ whirl) liis name lives on the charts, 
took first contact with New Zealand 
(which was not six^n again till years 
afterwards), saik d ()V(T many thousands 
of miles of uncharted seas, bringing 
back with.hfru a journal which was of 
much valde afterwards for liis exploring 
successors. \ 

It ina^* be he wa4. hurt by the verdict 
of tliefiionoiifableeoiUK'il, but he does not 
seem to. have be^ii cast down by it, for 
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it appears that shortly afterwards he 
asked for a rise of salary — and, what is 
still more significant, he got it. He was 
obviously a valuable servant, but 1 am 
sorry to say that his character as a 
man was not of the kind to cause 
governors and councils to treat him 
with particular consideration. ICxcept in 
professional achievement he is not 
comparable to ( aptain ('ook, a humbh* 
son of the soil like himself, ])nt a modest 
man of genius, th(' familiar associate 
of the most learned in the land, iiK'dallist 
of the Royal Society, and a captain in 
the Royal Navy. 

Tasman's Qualities and Defects 

B in' there was a taint f)f an unscru- 
pulous adventurer in 'fasman. It 
is certain that at various times his 
patron, the (iovernor Anthony van 
Diemen, and the* honourabU* council in 
Batavia, had employed him in some shady 
transactions of their own. ('omicclcd 
with the Ja])an trade. 'I'licre is also no 
doubt that once he had. on h s own 
responsibility, kidnapped an inlhiential 
(diinaman who stood in th(‘ way of som(‘ 
business negotiation I'asman was 
conducting with the Sultan of Athin. 

The (diinaman may ha\(' been a 
worthless person, but one wonders what 
ha])i)en(’d to him in the end ; and. in 
any case, the ])roeeeding is ojMMi to 
criticism. Then in his old age he got 
into some disrejiutable scrape which 
caused the congregation with which he 
worshipped to ask him to n^sign his 
memb(T.ship. ICven the honourable 
council was startled, and dismissed him 
from his employment, though character- 
istically enough not actually from their 
service. This action of the council fixes 
the character of the man better than any 
scandalous story, fie was valuable, but 
compromising. 

All those regrettable details came to 
my knowledge quite recentlv in a vi*ry 
amusing and interesting book, but 1 


must confess that my early admiration 
for Tasman as one of the early fathers 
of militant geography has not been 
alfect('d very much by it. Remiss or 
not. h(‘ had in the course of his voyages 
may)p('d cS.ooo miles of an i.sland which 
by common consent is called now a con- 
tinent, a geologically very old continent 
indeed, but which is now the home of a 
very young Commonwealth with all the 
possibilities of material and intellectual 
splendour still hidden in its futun*. 

1 like to think that in that ])oition of 
the lUysian Fields set apart for gri‘at 
navigators. Jamt's Cook would not 
r(‘fu.s(‘ to acknowl('dg(‘ the civilities of 
Abel Tasman, a ft‘llow seaman who had 
first nported tlu‘ exist(*nce ol N(‘w 
Zealand in the jKTpleX(‘d bewildered 
wav of thost‘ timis, 130 yt'ars bt'fon’ 

( aptain ('ook on his S(‘Cond \'oyage 
laid for i ver the ghost of the Terra 
.\ustralis Incognita and added New 
Zealand to th(‘ scieiititic domain of the 
geography triumphant of our day. 

Captain Cook's Scientific Work 

N O shade of remis.sness nor doubtful 
motive rests iqxrn the achievements 
of (..'aptain Cook, who came out of 
a laboun r’s cottage to take his place at 
the head of the masters of maritiiiK* 
(‘\j)loration who worked at the great 
gtographical ]>roblem of the Cacitic. 
hhideavour was the name of the ship 
which carried him on his first voyagi', 
and it was also th(‘ watchw'ord of his 
prof(*ssional life. Resolution was the 
naim* of the .ship lit* ('ommanded himself 
f)n his .second expi'dition, and it was the 
determining quality of his soul. 1 will 
not say that it was the greatest, because 
he had all the other manly qualitii*s of 
a gn*at man. 

The \'oyagt's of the early (‘xplorers 
were [uompted by an acquisitive .spirit, 
the idea of lucre in some form, the 
desin‘ of trad*' or the desire of loot, 
disguised in more or less fine words. 
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But Cook’s three voyages are free from 
any taint of that sort. His aims needed 
no disguise. They were scientific. His 
de('ds s])eak for themselves with the mas 
terly simydicity of a hard- won siicc(*ss. 
In that res])ect lu* seems to bt'long to the 
single-minded explorers of the nine- 
teenth centur3^ the late fathers of 
militant geography whose only object 
was the search for truth. (ieogiai)h3’ is 
a .science of facts, and Ihev dt*voted 
themselves to the discovery of facts 
in the configuration and features of the 
main continents. 

It was the century ot landsmen 
investigators. In saying tin's f do not 
forget the Polar explorers, wlio.se aims 
were certainly as pure as the air of 
those high latitudes where not a few 
of them laid down tlu'ir lives for the 
a(l\'anct‘m(‘nt of geogra])h3^ Seamen, 
men of science, it is difficult to spi'ak of 
them without admirative tanotion. fhe 
dominating figure among tlu* st'amrii 
expk)rers of tlu* first half of the nine- 
t('(‘nth century is that of anothi*r good 
man, Sir John Prankhn, whost* fame 
rests not only on the extent of his 
discoveries, but on i)r()fessi(.)nal ym stigi' 
and high jiersonal cliaractca*. fliis great 
iia\igator, who never returned home, 
served geography evim in his death, 
'file persistent efforts extending o\er ten 
years to ascertain his fate advancixigreat * 
ly oiir knowledge of the Polar regions. 

Tragedy of Sir John Franklin 

A S gradually revealed to the world 
this fate appc'ared the more tragic 
in this, that for the first two years 
the way of tlu' hTcbus and Terror expt*- 
dition .seemed to be the way to the desired 
and imyiortant success, while in truth 
it was all the time the way of death, the 
end of the darkest drama perhaps yilayed 
behind the curtain of Arctic nu’stery. 

The last words uiuciliiig the mystery 
of the Krehus and Terror expedition 
were brought liome and disclosed to the 



world by Sir Leopold Mct'lintock, in 
liis hook, The Voyage of the Fox in 
the Arctic Seas.” It is a little book, 
hut it records with manly .simplicity 
the tragic ending of a great tale. It so 
liapjiencd that I was horn in the year 
of its publication. Therefore, I may he 
excused for not getting hold of it till 
ton years afterwards. I can only account 
for it falling into my hands by the fact 
that till* fate of Sir John Franklin was 
a matter of luiropeaii iiiten^st, and that 
Sir Leopold IVIcClintock’s hook was 
translated, T believe, into every language 
of the white races. 

Romance of Polar Exploration 

M y copy was probably in French. 
Jhit T have read the work many 
times since. I have now on my 
shtdves a copy of a popular edition got 
up exactly as I renumilxT my first out*. 
It contains tlie touching facsimile of 
the printed form filled in with a snimnary 
record of the two ships' work, the name 
of ” Sir John Franklin commanding 
the (‘xpedition ” written in ink, and thi' 
])athetic underlined entry ” All well.” 
It was found by Sir Leopold McC'lintock 
nmler a cairn and it is dated just a year 
hefon' the two ships had to he ahaiidoneil 
in their deadly ice- trap, and their crews’ 
long and despenite struggle for life began. 

riiere could hardly have been 
imagined a better book for letting in 
the breath of the stern romance of 
Polar exploration into the existence of 
a hoy whose knowledge of tlie poles of 
the earth had been till then of an 
abstract formal kind as mere imaginary 
ejuls of the imaginary axis upon whicli 
the (*arth turns. The great sj)irit of tlu' 
lealilii s of the story sent me off on the 
romantic explorations of my inner self ; 
to the di.scovery of tlu' taste for poring 
over inau.'^; and revealed to me the exist 
ence of 'lateiij devotion to geography 
which interfered with my devotion (such 
as it was) to my other schoolwork. 
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Unfortiuiiitilv, Ili(‘ marks iiwardocl 
for that subject were almost as U w as 
the hours apportioned to it in the scliool 
curriculum by jxasons (.)f no romantic 
sense for the real, ignorant of tlie gn'at 
possibilities of active lift* ; with no 
desire for struggle; no notion of th<* 
wide spaces of the world mere bored 
professors, in fact, who were not only 
middle-aged but looked to me as if 
they had never been young. And their 
geography was very much likti them- 
selves, a bloodless thing with a dry skin 
covering a repulsive armature of un- 
interesting bones. 

/nspiration in Map-gazing 

I WOl'I.D be ashamed of my warmth 
I in digging up a hatchet wliich has 
been buried now for nearly fifty years 
if those fellows had not tried so often to 
take my scalp at the yearly examinations. 
There are things that one does not forget. 
And besides, the geography which 1 had 
di.scovcred for myself w^as tlu‘ geography 
of open spaces and wide horizons built 
up on men’s devoted W'ork in the open air, 
the geography still militant but already 
coirscious of its approaching end with 
the death of the last great ('xplorer. 
The antagonism was radical. 

Thus it happened that I got no marks 
at all for my first and only paper on 
Arctic geography, w’hich I wrote at the 
age of thirt('en. T still think that for 
my tender ^a^ars it was an erudite 
performance. J ((.Ttainly did know 
something of Arctic geography, but 
what I was after really, 1 supj:)ose, was 
tht' history of Arctic exploration. My 
knowledge had considerable, gaps, but I 
manag('d to compress my enthusiasm 
into just two pages, wiiich in itself was 
a sort of merit. Yet I got no marks. 
For one tiling it was not a set subject. 

I believe tlu* only comment made about 
it to my private tutor was that 1 seemed 
to have* been wasting my lime in reading 
books of travel inslt^ad of attending to 


my studies. I tell you, 1ho.se fellows 
were alw'ays tr 3 n'ng to take my scalp. 
On anotlier occasion I just saved it by 
proficiency in map drawing. It must 
have been good, I suppose ; but all I 
remember about it is tliat it was done 
in a loving spirit. 

I have no doubt that star-gazing is a 
tine occuj)ation, fur it leads you within 
the borders of the unattainable. Hut 
map-gazing, to w'hich I became addicted 
so early, brings the problems of the 
great spaces of the earth into stimulating 
and directing contact with sane 
curiosity and gives an hom st precision 
to one s imaginative faculty. And the 
honest rna])s of the ninetcf'nth century 
nourished in me a pa.ssionate interest 
in the truth of geograpliical facts and a 
de.sire for precise knowledge which wa.s 
exh'nded lat(*r to other subj(?cts. 

Unveiling Africa's Mystery 

F or a change had couk* over the spirit 
of cartogra]>hers. F'rom the middle 
of the eiglitecnth century on the 
business of mai)-making had been grow 
ing into an honest occupation, registering 
the hard-won knowdedgi*, but al.so in a 
scientific spirit recording tht' geographi- 
cal ignorance of its time. And it was 
Africa, the continent out of which the 
Romans used to say some new thing was 
ahvays coming, that got clean'd of the 
dull imaginary wonders of the dark ages 
which were replaced by (‘xciting spaces 
of white paper. Regions unknown ! 
My imagination could depict to itself 
there w^ortliy, adv(inturous and devoted 
iiK'n, nibbling at the t'dges, attacking 
from north and south and east and west, 
coiKjuering a bit of truth here and a bit 
of truth th('re, and sometimes sw^allowed 
up by the inyst('ry their hearts were so 
persistently .set on unveiling. 

Among them Mungo Park, of western 
Sudan, and Bruce, of Abyssinia, were, 

I believe, the first friends I made when 
I began to take notice, I mean 
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gro^raj^liical iioli('(\ of the roni iii<‘iits 
of Hit* world into which T was honi. 
.1'hi‘ fame of these two had alnmly 
bee n for a long lime luiropean, and their 
hgnres liad become historical by then. 
J 3 iit their story was a very novel thing 
to me, for the very latest geogra])hical 
news that could have been whi^pered to 
nui in my cradle was that of the 
(‘xpeditio.i of Burton and Speke, the 
news of the existi'iKe of Tanganyika 
and of Victoria Nyan/a. 

I stand here confessed as a contem]H)- 
rary of the (ireat Lake s. Yes, I could 
liav(‘ heard t)f their discovery in 1113^ 
cradle*, and it was onI\^ right tliat, grown 
to a boy’s estate'. I should liav’e* in the 
later sixties done my first bit of map- 
drawing and ])aiel my first homage to 
the* prestige* e)f their first e*\'[)lorers. It 
consiste-el in ente*ring laborie)Usly in 
pe'ncil the outline e.)f Tanganyika on my 
be*love el e»lel atlas, which, having be*e*n 
])ublishe*el in kne w nothing, of 

(.‘oiirse*. of the (treat l^ake*s. The heart 
of its Africa was white and big. 

In the Foot-prints of Discovery 

S l'Rh^fA' it could have be.'(*n nothing 
but a romantic impulse which 
]m)mpte'el the' idea of bringing itiij) 
to elate with all the' acciirac}^ e)f whic?h I 
was cajxible'. Thus 1 could imagine 1113’'- 
se'lf ste*ppiug in the' vt*ry fejot -prints of 
ge e)graj)hical eliscovery. And it was not 
all wasted time. As a bit of prophedic 
]^ractic(' it was not bad fe)r me. Man3" 
ye'ars afterwards, as sece)ne:l officer in tlie 
Mc*rchaut Service, it was 1113" dut3" to cor- 
rect and bring u|) to date the' e harts of 
more than one ship, ae'cordiiig to the Ad- 
miralty notice *s. I did this weji'k con- 
scientieaisly and with a sense of re.speai- 
sibility ; but it was ne)t in the nature of 
things that I she)uld ever recapture the 
excitement of that entry of Tanganyika 
on the blank of my old atlas. 

It must not be supposed that 1 gave^ 
up m3' interest in the Polar regions. 


M3'' heart and 1113" warm j)articipation 
swung from the frigid to fhe ton iel 
zone, fascinatexl by the' ]:)roble*ms e)f 
each, no doubt, but more 3'e't by fhe mi*n 
who, like mailers of a great art, worked 
each according to his te*mp(.‘rament to 
compk'te the ])ictnr(‘ of the e'arfh. Al- 
most each da\^ of my se'hoolboy life 
had its hour give*n up to their coiupain^ 
And to this day 1 think that it was a. 
very good company. 

Vivid Visions of Dead Heroes 

N Cyr tlu' lea^t inti resting part in the 
study of geographical discovi‘rv lit's 
in till' insight it gi\'es one into the 
charactt'rs r)f that sjx'cial kind of men 
who ilevot(‘d the hi st ]>art of their lives 
to the I'Xploiat ion of land and sea. In 
lh(' work! of m(‘ntalitv and imagination 
which I was entering it wms they and 
not the charaitiTS of faiiunis tirtion 
who were 1113' first frie'iuls. Of .'^ome 
of them 1 had soon formed for in3’scU’ 
an image indissolubly eomiecte'd with 
certain parts of the* world. I'Oi instance. 
W’este'rn Sudan, of which 1 cenild draw’ 
the rivers and priiici[)al features fnmi 
memor\^ even ikav, im‘aiis for me an 
e ju.sodi* in Mungo Park’s life. 

It mi*ans for mi' the \'ision of a young, 
emaciated, fair-liaircd man, clad sim* 
}d3' in a tattered shirt and worn out 
breeches, gas])ing painfully for breath 
and lying on the gioiind in tin* shade of 
an enormous African tree (species iin- 
kiunvii), while from a neighbouring 
village of grass huts a charitalik* black- 
skinned w'oman is a|)proaching liim with 
a calabash full of pure cold w'ati*r, a 
simpk* draught w’hich, according to 
him.self, seems to have effected a 
miraculous cure. 'I'lie central Sudan, 
on the other hand, is rcprc.sentcd to me 
by a wry diffen iit picture, that of a 
self-confident and keen -eyed person in 
a long cloak and wearing a turban on 
his head, riding slowly towards a gate 
in the mud walls of an African city. 
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from which an excited pojnilalion is 
streaming out to behold the wonder — 
Dr. Marth, the protege of Lord Palmer- 
ston, iind subsidised by the British 
Foreign Office, approaching Kano, whidi 
no European eye had seen till then, but 
where forty years later my friend Sir 
Hugh Clifford, the Governor of Nigeria, 
travelled in state in order to open a 
college. 

T must confess that I read that bit of 
news and inspected the many pictures 
in the illustrated papers without any 
particular elation. Education is a great 
thing, but Dr. Barth gets in the way. 
Neither will the monuments left by all 
sorts of empire builders supprc.ss for me 
the memory of David Livingstone. 
The words Central Africa bring before 
my eyes an old man with a rugged, 
kind fac(^ and a clipped, grey moustache, 
pacing wearily at the head of a few 
black followers along the reed-fringed 
lakes towards the dark native hut on the 
C'ongo head waters in which he died, 
clinging in his very last hour to his 
heart’s un appeased desire for the 
sources of the Nile. 

Boyhood's Dream Realized 

T hat passion had changed him in 
his last days from a great explorer 
into a restless wanderer using to 
go home any more. From his (waited 
place among the blesst?d of militant geo- 
graphy and with his memory enshrined in 
Westminster Abbey he can well afford to 
smile without bitterness <it the fatal 
delusion of his expka'ing days, a notable 
European figure and the most veiuTated 
perhaps of all tlu* objects of my early 
geographical enthusiasm. 

Once only did that enthusiasm expose 
me to the derision of my schoolboy 
chums. One day, putting my finger 
on a sp(jt in the very middle of the 
then white heart of Africa, 1 dcclari'd 
that simie day I would go there. My 
churns’ chaffing was perfectly justifiable. 


Roipance of Travel 

I myself was a.shamcd of having been 
betrayed into mere vapouring. Nothing 
was further from my wilclest hopes. 
Yet it is a fact that, about eighteen 
years afterwards, a wretched little 
stern-wheel steamboat I commanded lay 
moored to the bank of an African river. 

Night in the Wilderness 

E verything was dark under the 
stars. Every other white man on 
board was asleep. I was glad to be 
alone on deck smoking the pipe of peace 
after an anxious day. The subdued thun- 
dering mutter of the Stanley 1^'alls hung 
in the heavy night air of the last naviga- 
ble reach of the Upper Congo, while no 
more than ten miles away, in Reshid’s 
camp just above the Falls, the yet 
unbroken power i^f the Congo Arabs 
.slumbered uneasily. Their day was 
over. Away in the middle of the stream, 
on a little island iu‘stling all black in 
the foam of the brok(*n water, a solitary 
littli^ light glimmered feebly and 1 said 
to myself with awe, “ This is the very 
S]>ot of my boyish boast.” 

A great melancholy descended on me. 
Y(^s, this was the VTry spot. But tluTc 
was no .shadowy friend to stand by my 
side in the night of the enormous 
wilderness, no gn\at haunting memory, 
but only the unholy recollection of a 
pnjsaic newspaper “stunt ” and the dis- 
tasteful knowledge of the vilest scramble 
for Iqpt that ever disfigured the history 
of human conscience and geographical 
exploration. What an end to the 
idealised realities of a boy’s daydreams ! 
I wondered what 1 was doing there, for 
indeed it was only an unforeseen (‘pi.sode, 
liard to believe in now, in my seaman's 
life. Still, the fact remains that 1 have 
smoked a pipe of peace at midnight in 
the very heart of the African continent, 
and felt very lonely there. 

But never so at .sea. There I never 
felt lonely, because there 1 never 
lacked company. The company of 
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great • niivigators, llic first grown-up 
friends of iny early boyhood. The un- 
changeable sea preserves for one the 
sense of its past, the memory of things 
accomplished by wisdom and daring 
among its restkiss waves. 1 1 was those 
things that commanded my profoundest 
loyalty, and pcrliaps it is by the 
profi'ssional favour of the great na\'i- 
gators ever present to my memory 
that, neither explorer nor scientific 
navigator, I have been permitted to sail 
througli the very heart of the old 
Pacific mystery, a region which even 
in my time rt'niaiued very imperfectly 
charted and still remote from the 
kiKjwledge of men. 

An Unheard of Proposition 

I T was in iS88, when in command of a 
ship loading in Sydney a mixed cargo 
for Mauritius, that, one day, all of a 
sudden, all the deep-lying historic sense 
of the exploring adventures in the 
Paeilic surged uj) to the surface of my 
being. Almost without relied ion 1 sat 
down and wrote a letter to my owners 
suggesting that, instead of the usual 
southern route, 1 should take the ship 
to Mauritius by way of Torres Strait. 
I ought to have received a severe rap 
on the knuckles, if only for wasting 
their time in submitting such an 
unheard of })roposition. 

I must say I aw^aited the reply with 
some tre])idalion. It came in due course, 
but instead of beginning with the 
chiding w^ords, “ We fail to under- 
stand, etc., etc.,'' it simjily called my 
attention in the first paragraph to the 
fact that “ there would be an additional 
insurance premium to ])ay for that 
route,” anil so on, and so on. And it 
endt'd like this : ” U|x)n the whole, 

however, w^e have no objection to your 
taking the shij) through Torres Strait 
if you are certain that the season is not 
too far advanced to endanger the success 
of your passage by the calms w^liich. 


as 3 'ou know, prevail at times in the 
Arafura Sea.'' 

I read, and in my heart I felt com- 
punctious. The season was somewhat 
advanced. I had not been .scrupulously 
honest in my argumentation. IVrhaps 
it was because I never expected it to 
be effective. And here it was all left 
to my re.sponsibiiity. My letter must 
have struck a lucky day in Mt‘.ssrs. H. 
Simpson & Sons’ ofiices — a romantic 
day. I w'on’t pretend that T regret my 
lap.se from strict honesty, for w'hat 
W'ould the memory of my .sea-life have 
been for me if it had not included a 
passage through Torres Strait, in its 
fullest extent, from tlie mouth of the 
great Fly River right on along the 
track of the early nax igators. 

Navigating Torres Strait 

T he si'ason being advanced, I in- 
sisted on leaving Sydney during a 
heavy south-east gale. Poth the 
pilot and the tug-master were seandal- 
j.sed by my ob.stinacy, and they hastened 
to leave me to my own dexuces while still 
in.side vSydney I li'ads. TIk* liiTce .south- 
ea.ster caught me up on its wings, and no 
later than the ninth day I was outside the 
entrance of Torns Strait, named after 
the undaunted and reticent S|:)aniard 
who, in Ihf si*venleenth ciailury, first 
.sailed that way without knowing where 
he was, w'ithout .suspecting lie had 
New" (lUiiK'a on oik? .side of him and the 
whole .solid Australian continent on the 
other— he thought he was pas.sing 
through an archipelago -the Strait 
W"hose existence for a century and a half 
had been doubted, argued about, squab- 
bled o\"«.T by geographers, and even 
denied by the disreputable but skilful 
navigator, Abel Tasman, wdio thought it 
w'as a large bay, and whose true contours 
were first laid dow'u on the map by 
James Cook, the navigator without fear 
and without reproach, the greatest in 
achievement and character of the later 
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seamen fathers of militant geography. 
If the dead haunt the scenes of their 
earthly exploits, then I must have been 
att(‘nded benevolently b}^ those three 
shades — the inflexible S]:)aniard of such 
lofty spirit that in his re])ort he 
disdains to say a single word about the 
appalling hardships and dang(Ts of his 
passage ; the pig-headed Hollander who, 
having made? up his mind that there was 
no passage there, missed the truth by 
only fifty miles or so ; and the great 
Englishman, a son of the soil, a great 
commander and a great professional 
seaman, who solved that cpiestion 
among many others and left no unsolved 
problems of the Pacific behind him. 
Great shades ! All friends of my youth I 

Sunset over the Arafura Sea 

I T was not without a ccTtain innotion 
that, commanding very likely the 
first and certainly the last, merchant 
ship that carried a cargo that way — from 
Sydney to Mauritius -I put her head 
at daybn'ak for Bligh’s lui trance, and 
pack(‘d on her every bit of canvas slie 
could carry. Windswept, sunlit empty 
waters w(Te all around m(\ half veiU‘d 
by a brilliant haze. The first thing that 
caught my eye upon the* play of green 
white-capped waves, was a black spi‘ck 
marking conveniently the end of a low 
sandbank. It looked like the wreck 
of some small vc.ssel. 

1 altered the cour.se slightly in order 
to pass ('lo.se, witli the hof)e of being 
able to read the letters oji her stern. 
They were already faded. Her name 
was Tlonolulu. 'The name of tlie port 
I could iK^t make out. The story of Iht 
lif(' is known by now to God alone, 
and th(‘ winds must have drifted long 
ago around Iut remains a quiet grave 
of the very .sand on which she had died. 
Thirty-six hours afterwards, of which 
about nine were .spent at anchor, ap- 
proaching the other end of the Strait. I 
sighted a gaunt,, grey wreck of a big 
American ship lying high and dry on the 
southernmost of the Warrior Reefs. She 
had been there for years. I had heard 
of her. She was legendary. She loomed 


up. a sinister and enormous memento 
inori raised by tlu' refractitai of this .strene 
afternoon above the far-away line of the 
horiz(m drawn undiT the sinking sun. 

And thus 1 passed out of T'erres 
Strait before the dusk settled on its 
waters. Just as a clear sun .sank ahead 
of niy ship I took a b(\'iring of a little 
island for a fresh departure, an insignifi- 
cant crumb of dark earth, lonely, like 
an advanced staitinel of that mass oi 
broken land and water, to watch the 
approaches from tlu' side of the Arafura 
Sea. But t(j me it was a halknvtHl spot, 
for I knew that the Endeavour ha(J 
been hove to off it in the year i/bj for her 
captain, who.si^ name was James ('ook, 
to g(j aslujre for half an lnair. \\'hat 
he could possibly w'ant to do I cannot 
imiigine. Perhaps only to be aloiu‘ w'ith 
his thoughts for a moment. The dangers 
and the triumphs of e.\j)l()ration and dis- 
C(.)very w'ere (A it for that voyage. All that 
remaiiK'd to do was to go home, and per- 
haps hisgn'at and(‘(]nahle .soul, tempertxl 
in the incessant ]HTils of a long explora- 
tion, w'antc'd to ('ommiine with itself at 
tlui (aid of its task. It may be tliat on 
this dry crumb (jf the (^arth’s crust which 
1 w’as .setting by compass he had tasti'd 
a moment of ])erfect pea('e. I could 
depi('t to iny.self th»' famous .si'arnan 
navigator, a lonely figiirr in a thix'i'- 
cornered hat and .scpiare skirted laci'd 
coat, pacing to and frj> slc^wly on the 
rocky^ shore, wliik* in th(‘ shiji’s boat, 
lying off on her oars, the Cfxx.swaiii ke[jt 
his eyes open for the slightest sign of the 
captain’s hand. 

Hallowed Face of the Waters 

T hus the .S(XI has bc‘(?n for me a 
hallowed ground, thanks t(^ those 
l) 0 (^ks of travel and discovery 
which have peo])led it with unforgettable 
shades of the masters in the calling 
W'hich, in a humble way, was to be mine, 
too ; men great in their eiuk avour and in 
hard-won successes of militant gt'ogra- 
phy ; men who went forth each according 
to his lights and with varied motives, 
laudable or .sinful, but each bearing in 
his breast a spark of the sacred fire. 
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ABYSSINIA & ERITREA 

Highlands & Lowlands of Ethiopia 

by diaries F. Rey 


Author of “ l.'nron(|uerefI 

L ying between the tropic of 
('anrer iind the lv]nat()r. situated 
centrally, opposite* Adeai, is a 
high plat(*an blessed with a delightful 
climate, dotted with huge p(\aks and 
scored by dee]^ cliasins, a fringe of low- 
lying d(‘sert around, and within it a 
miscellany of varied race's. 

Such is the old empire of Ethiejpia 
with its recent ce)ri(|uests, ])(jlitically 
divided to-day into Abyssinia and 
Eritiva, together covering ne'arly 
400,000 square: mile's, that is to say 
an are'a approximate*ly four anel a half 
lime's that of Gre'at Britain. 

Three Thousand Miles of f.and Frontier 

Moeleni Abyssinia is entirely cut off 
from the' se'a by European possessions. 
Juitrea on the north and e'ast, French, 
British and Italian Somaliland on the 
e'ast, divide her frejm the: Ke'd Se'a and 
the' Indian (.)e*ean ; Kenya, Uganda and 
;\ngln-h^gyptian Sudan ceauplete the 
e'ne ircle'inent of her ;Toe)ej miles of land 
froiitie'r, ne'arly tu'o-ihirels of which 
marche's with British territory. ile'r 
boundary zone's are for the most ])art 
le)W-lying, semi-eU'sert lowlanels, exce])t 
to the north, where the: h2ritrean high- 
Janels feirm the: extremity of the 
Abyssinian ])lateau. h'rom these: high- 
lands, Fritrea exlt'iids in a leing narrow 
strip of le)w-\ying territejry tor about 500 
miles betwe'cn the' Red Sea and Abyssinia. 

Physically, Abyssinia and luitrt'a 
fall into thive broad divisions. To the: 
north-cast is thegre'at Danealia lowland, 
the desert of tlie Adals or the Afar 
country, .sometimes sinking below sca- 
levcl, in the form of a triangle the points 
of which arc Massawa, Ankober and 
Bcrbcra. This country is the entrance 


Abyssinia as It is To-Day” 

to the' African se'ctie)n of the Great 
Rift Valley, which, extending from 
northern Palestine to sontlu'rn AfiFa, 
runs right across .Abyssinia hetwc'en 
the two other ])hysical divisions of the 
country, viz. the Somalilanel and the 
Ahyssinian ])late'anx. 

The Somaliland jdateaii, of an average* 
height of 2,500 to 4,000 feel, stretches 
fre)m Be'rbe'ra we stward to the chain of 
lakes running from the* south of Addis 
Ahhaha te) Lake* Rudolf, anel falls 
away to the se>uth into the Libyan and 
Hanel deserts, brejkt'ii lu're and tlu're: 
by rivi'i* valLys. The main Abyssinian 
plate-'an, of an ave'rage* height of 6,000 
to 7,000 fe'ot, with pe'aks running up to 
15,500 feet, embrae'e'S the rest of the 
country, dre)pping inte) the Sudan to the 
west anel north-west. 

River that Dies in the Sanils 

Tliesc plateaux are cut into valleys 
3,000 and 4,()e)0 fc'et deep by great 
rivers, which bring down imnie*n.se: 
(juantitie-s e>f rich soil in the'ir course. 
The* Abbai, or Blue Nile, runs in a great 
circle south from Lake* 'I'sana round 
Gojam north to Khartum ; the 'I'ak- 
ka/ye* runs into the: Atbara, or Black 
Nile, to the: north ; and the Haw’ash 
runs eastwards from the* centre* of the* 
country ejnly to die in the sands be*forc 
it can reach the Red Sea. Other rivers 
are the Omo, the Webi Shebeli, the 
Ganale: Doria and the Web (forming the 
Juba), and the Baro. 

On the whede, comparatively little is 
known of the geology of the country ; 
the massif consists of igneous rocks, 
obviously of volcanic origin, and between 
the trap rocks forming the upper series, 
and the base of metamorphics, a scries 
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PHYSICAL MAP OF MODERN ABYSSINIA AND ERITREA 

I 

of limestones and sandstones intervenes, that of a temperate luiglish summer 
The upper stratum of soil is very rich day, and tlie cold nights ensure 
doubtless owing to the prevalence of rest-giving sl(?ep. 

trap rocks ; wherever basaltic rocks Although terrific storms occur in the 
prevail the soil is especially fertile, rainy season, which lasts only from 
somewhat argillaceous, black or brown mid-June to the end of September, 
in colour. Near the coast is and the rain falls in cascades, between 
considerable alluvial deposit ; the the storms the clouds disperse and bril- 
plain around Ziila consists of alluvium, liant sunshine dries the atmosphere, 
and farther north is a plain of sand During the rest of the year an unclouded 
and gravel. sky and fresh breezes are the rule, with 

In addition to the fertility of their the exception of some weeks in March 
soil, the Abyssinians enjoy on their and April (the period of the so-called 
plateaux a climate that is eminently “ little rains *’), when a few showers 
healthy and stimulating for both white freshen up the vegetation and the soil, 
man and native. The temperature The average annual rainfall is about one 
throughout the year is akin to and a quarter metres (50 in.) at Addis 
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Al)haba, and less cIscwIktc. In the 
lowlands" the climate is hot and un- 
healthy, but the rainfall is less; the 
rainy season in the Dancalia lowland 
occurring during October to March. 

Vegetation is luxuriant and of infinite 
variety. J^'orests, prairie land, rolling 
steppes, grassland and park-like country 
alternate, and in the course of a single 
day’s journey the traveller may meet 
with tropical, semi-tropical, and Iiuro- 
poan growth. 

The fauna include almost every species 
usually found in Africa as well as some 
not met with elsewhere, such as the 
nyala, a beautiful iiK^nber of the kudu 
family, giant tortoises, and curious 
varieties of the wild pig and of the 
baboon. Birds of iunuiuerable kinds, 
many clothed in the most exquisite 
plumage, abound ; but many varieties 
of the larger animals are bi'comiug more 
and more scarce since the introduction 


of rifles, for game laws practically do 
not exist in this part of Africa. 

Tliere is a particularly good, though 
small, breed of pony, (piite .sui gt'iieris ; 
the mules, donkeys and poultry of the 
country are also small, though numerous, 
as are the sheep, goats and cattle, the 
latter consisting mainly of the zebu, 
well-known for its hump, its drooping 
cars and its heavy dt wlap. 

The smallness of tlie animals is 
supposed to be due to tlu‘ high altitudes 
in which they live, for unlike Switzer- 
land, where the mountains are snow- 
covered barren peaks and the valhys 
rich and fertiks in Aby^>inia tlu' 
farmer lives and works and has liis 
being in the high plateaux ; and while 
he is materially assisted here by the 
conditions of soil and climate, he is 
siTiously handicapped by lack of water 
during tlui dry season. Irrigation 
existed in the country over a couple of 
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COMMERCIAL LIFE IN ADDIS ABBABA : MARKETING GRAIN 

All roads coiix ergc upon tlic iiriineiise market place, which teems with life and movement from the 
early luoruinf? hours. Grain sellers are numerous, for the natives have little tnuible in producing 
crops in the rich scul of the table-land, despite the fact that their agricultural implements are exceed- 
ingly primitive. The principal grains include barley,- niaixe and- teff — a kind of millet 
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thousand years ago, but to-day it is 
hardly j^ractiscd except in the north. 

Agriculture and cattle raising are 
carried on in a manner primitive to a 
d('grec. IVlany more acres could be put 
uiuhT cultivation, and much more 
exmld be produced pcT acre, if modern 
methods were introduced, and especi- 
ally if the system of taxation and the 



The world’s demand for the very 
excellent coffee berry produced in 
Ab3’ssinia lias for many years resui/ed 
in a profitable export trade, which 
shows every sign of prosjM'ctive increase. 
Originally grown in the western province 
of Kassa (Kafa), whence it derives its 
name, the ])laiit is said to have been 
transplant(‘d to Yemen, where assiduous 
.... cultivation prodiici'd tlui 
variety known as Mocha. 
Now the best Abissinian 
coffee is the Harrar (or 
Harar) long berry, grown 
mainly in tin* jirovince of 
that name ; this is ex- 
ported largely to luiro[u‘ 
and America via th(‘ Ked 
Sea. The collee known 
as “ Abyssinian wild ” is ’ 



K. K. Hurcfss 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS IN ADDIS ABBABA 
lioltAV i-s tlio Co ptic- (.‘liurf h oi S. (ienr;;.', a rniiiifl stiiictiiio witlr 
tilt; s.mt'lii.'iry in tin abuw, llit* Bank of Abyssinia 


fiaulal system in vogue 
were r(‘fonn(‘d. The 
ground is ^ till broken up 
by wooden ]doughs or by 
rows of men leveling it 
iij) with Jong wooden 
poles; the crops arc cut 
(('Jose to the ear) by hand 
sickles or knives, and the 
corn is then tn.Klden out 
by oxen and afterwards 
thrown into the air by 
hand, when the wind 
blows away llu* chall 
a ml leaves the grain, in 
exactly the sanu^ way as 
as was tile rule 2,0(K) to 
3,000 years ago. 

The produce mainly 
raised iiielndes eolhe, teff (the staple 
cereal for bread making), barley, cliiek- 
[)eas, oilseeds of various kinds, dnrra, 
maize, wheat, pi^pper and a little 
cotton ; much land is also under grass. 

With the exception of coffee, only 
sufficient croj)s arc sown to provide 
for home consumption, and there is little 
or no exportation of the many forms of 
j^ercal and other agricultural produce 
which this land, so favoured of nature, 
^ciuld provide in such profusion. 


gnmn in most of the rest of the eonntry. 
but especially’’ in the (iort; district, 
whence it is shippt'd down tlie Sobat 
river to tin; Nile and on to Khartum, 
in which market it reigns supreme. 

(lot ton has l)een gKJwn in Abyssinia 
for niain^yiNirs, and is as good as the best 
Egyptian ; with proper cultivation and 
irrigation it might be made into a 
valuable national asset. As it is, the 
quantity produced is insufficient even for 
home needs, although the government 
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BUSY INDUSTRY IN NATIVE HANDS 

Wf.'ivinfif is at onro out' f tlio most important nnti 
at tractive* ain<)Uf>; native indiistrifs in Ai»vssinia. Tbo work is 
(lone with Ion:? pins and the straw, I .lufit'iil v w< cmi and oftc 
of very line texture, is of x \ riety «f c( lom 


have nrciitly abolislit'd the tax on it to 
stiintilaU’ production. The cotton is 
f^inned and sptin by hand, very line 
tissiu's bi'ing woven from it. 

Little els(^ of any importance in the 
way of industry is carried on beyond a 
litthi rough pottery and .some quite 
good basket work of lin(?ly plaited straw. 
Nor has any effort been made to develop 
the lattait possibilities of the enormous 
herds of cattle with W'hich the country is 
stocked. These have been estimated at 
from t(‘n to fifteen million head ; but 
apart from exj>orting the hides, the 
people merely use them for their 
favourite diet of raw meat. 

The ** middleman ” of commerce is 
the nagadi ” or travelling merchant, 
a good s])ccimcn of the industrious and 
capable Abyssinian ; guiding his caravans 


of pack-animals across 
country for weeks and 
even months on end, he 
forms practically the only 
link between producer 
and consumer, the few 
agencies of foreign firms 
being mainly engaged in 
collecting hides and coffee 
for export. 

The produce of Eritrea 
is of the same general 
nature as that of 
Abyssinia, though less 
abundant ; but such as it 
is it receives stimulation 
and assistance from the 
govi'rnment, notably in 
tlL case of cotton grow- 
ing. 'I'he prospects of 
eitlier agriculture or cattle 
raising, are, however, by 
no means so full of 
possibilities, and apart 
from the benefit of better 
gov(*rnment, the* only 
advantage liritrea enjoys 
over its neighbour is th(j 
possession of a littoral 
which enables fishing to 
be carried on extensively 
in th(? Red Sea. Among 
the main reasons for the 
maint(*nance b}^ .Abyssinians of their 
original forms of occupation are un- 
doubtidly th(‘ ])aucitjy of communica- 
tions and tlni defective character of 
those that exist. There is only one 
railway, that from Jibuti in French 
Somaliland to Addis Abbaba. Run- 
ning as it does, liow’cvcr, through un- 
productive country for a large part of 
its k'rigth, and having no feeclers or 
branch lines to tap the surrounding 
richer districts, it serves mainly as a 
link with the outside world. It also 
suffers from the heavy rains and from 
the thieving propensities of some of the 
half-tamed tribes through whose terri- 
tory' it passes ; these folk have an 
incurable affection for the iron sleepers 
and copper telegraph wire as raw 
material for making spear-heads and 
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NATIVE MERCHANDISE CONVEYED BY DONKEY CARAVAN 


Bosidos camels, mules and donkeys arc favouritci pack animals in the country, though ponies are 
sometimes used and, near the capital, bullock wagons may be encountered. Tlie caravan routes 
straggle over hills and along valleys. Such bridges as exist are blocked by the natives in the dry 
season that they niay last the lunger, caravans having to use the fords 
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ABYSSINIAN PONIES, A BREED PECULIAR TO THE COUNTRY 

ApparcMitly a t lucod, the Abyssinian Imrsn is in m/c abmit cMjnal ti) a polo pony and in son\«' 

wass rrsi'inlilcs tin- Arab. 1 In* nativ«‘s who, as ;i rnk*, pndrr innU*s, ride their ponirs unshod, though 
the ^oin;4 is often ol tlie worst. 1 lie small Inn'ses are natural jumpers, j;ooddookin.v; and well built. 

their pn'V.iiliiij; eolour bein^ |.;rey 
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U. r. Hey 

ABYSSINIAN CATTLE, AN UNEXPLOITED SOURCE OF WEALTH 

Vast herds of eatth; roam the plains of Abyssinia, but few, if any, are exported. The native mind 
holds the possession of livestoe.k more valuable than an acenmnlation of money, and every animal 
lea\ing the eountry is merely eonsiilereil as having been lost for either food or breedins'. As a rule, 
these animals arc small and have the hump cvuninon to most African cattle 
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oriiamenls of all kinds. Apart from 
a few roads existing or under 
constniciion in and around Addis 
Abbaba, tracks form the only means of 
communication, and these picturesque 
art(‘ries wind their way tortuously 
around mountains, across valleys, and 
through rivers which have generally to 
be forded, 'rhen^ are few bridges, and 
most of these are of primitive construc- 
tion. The rivers are non-navigable, 
being torrents after the rains and mere 
streams at other times. 

There is a tt‘legraph service from 
the capital to Jibuti whicli is fairly 
erticient ; and an Italian line runs from 
Addis to Kassala via Asmara and 
thence to iMirope -it is, howe\*er, liable 
to frequent interruptions. There is 
also a line from Addis to Gore in the 
west, but this is gc'iierally out of order. 

Problems of Transport and Travel 

AItog(‘ther some 2,000 miles of tele- 
graph wire are availal)le, and a fairly 
exten.sive long-distance t('l(‘phone 
servict', which, strange* to say, gives 
ju'ettygood results. No wireless .system 
is in operation, though there is a station 
at (jambela, in the district leased to the 
British (jlovernment by tix'aty. 

With tlu* exception of tlic railwtay 
already ref(*rred to, all transport is by 
caravans of })ark animals mules, don- 
keys and ponies predominating in the 
highlands, and camels in the low-lying 
districts. These caravans follow certain 
wi ll-indicated routes, but their (requeney 
is much reduced in the rainy season, 
when transport and travel become 
extremely diflicult, and in some districts 
indeed impossible. 

Caravan routes form the sole channel 
of communication between Al)yssinia 
and Eritrea, but Tuitrea boasts of a 
railway from the port of Massawa to 
Asmara, and on to ('heren (Keren), about 
140 miles in all. Extensions of this line 
are contemplated to Agordat and to the 
River Setit in the south-west corner of 
the province bordering on the Sudan 
and Aby.s.sinia. There are also .some 500 
miles of carriagi^ roads on some of which 


motor services havi^ been established, .so 
that on the whole ICritrea, in proportion 
to its size, is better served in tliis resj)ect 
than Aby.s.sinia. TIk* .sami* remark 
applies to its telegraph si'ivice, for it 
has about 1,200 miles of wire and a 
wireless station as well. 

Commerce and dommunlcations 

h>itrea possess(‘s in Massawa probably 
the best harbour on the Red Sea, and 
when the various railway i*\trnsions 
refiTred to have bern cianpleted, 

- Massawa .should become the most 
acce.ssible port, not only for Eritrea, 
but also for tlu* northern districts of 
Abyssinia and for portions of the Sudan ; 
indeed, it is likely to become a serious 
compi*tit()r to Port Sudan. 

Although in ancient times tin- Abys- 
.sinians w'en* a gn.it trading nation, 
exchanging their |)n>diic(* with that of 
J^g3q)t, .Arabia, Persia and even India, 
3'et, owing to lack of comiminications, 
absence of coastline and the ceasi'less 
state of warfare in which tlu* coimtiy 
has existed, the total annual volume of 
Aby.ssinia’s external trade cannot be 
e.stiniated at much above* £2,500,000 to 
£5,000,000 to-day. 

Addis Abbaba's Daily Market 

No data are available as to the 
value of the intern.al trade; hut e\’ery 
town and large village has its m.irket 
j)lace, to whieh jncturescjue strings of 
heavily iaileii pack animals may be 
se*en streaming on the ap[)<anted days. 
Most notable of these is .Addis Abbaba, 
where i-very day n\arket day, and 
where the. teeming thousands, with 
their hundreds of beasts of burden, 
that fill the great red-eartbed centre of 
the town, make iij) a wonderful pii'ture, 
exhibiting every variety of native 
produce on the ])iles of stones that 
serve as stalls. 

Trade with the outside world consists 
mainly of hides, skins, collee from 
Harrar and the east for luirope and 
America, coffee from the west hound for 
the Sudan, wax, ivory, and a few' smaller 
items. Tm])()rts, which come mainly 
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K. J'l. niirK' -"i 

ON THE ROAD TO DIRE-DAWA : A LAST VIEW OF HARRAR 
il.irr.ir inonnl.iiuon<, is Known ns “ llu* (“i.irdrn of A r (»\it 

this pr"v|M'( t ot tin* roofs of its capit4il shows tlu* im'wtiliiifi niu<l nml 'loiicvxi irK vxhii h is 

iflifNoil l>y Ihf vxhilr Walls of rhnrclu's, pnblir biiiUlin^^s, niul lhi‘ h»)iisrs of tlu' pi O'.jjrroiis, w hit h, 
Iniilt of divssrd stono, an* often roviTo<l with n kind of plnsfrr < .dh*il < liik.i 


from fiKlin, ja|)an, (ho U.S.A. and 
Knglarul, consist for tlic most ])art of 
cotton yarns and ]ncce goods, whit'h 
ought to amount to a very res])edal)le 
tiguro if (levelo)X'd, as the universal 
form of elotliing of tlie Abyssinians- 
consists of cotton trousers, sliirt and 
“ cliamina,’' a piece of material from 
six to twelve yards in length, worn 
souKAvliat as th<' old Roman toga. 
Other hnans of im])orted foreign produce 
arc building materials (especially corru- 
gated iron rooting), enamel ware, glass, 
china, silkstiitls, and a variety of 
oddments. Trading is largely in the 
hands of Arabs, Indians, Greeks and 
Anueuians, although a few ICuropean 
houses are represented. 

So far as liritrea is concerned, its 
European trade is mostly with Italy - 
the customs arrangements are devised 
for this pur]ios(' and there is no means 
of measuring the v'alue of the trafllic to 
and from Abyssinia. 

Thv. prineijial town in Aby.ssinia is 
Addis Abbaba, the capital, which houses 


SOUK' f)o.ooo persons in normal times, 
although (luring tlu* national h'asts the 
great chii*fs bring in many thousands 
of soldiers and retainers, and eamp lhi‘m 
in and around the city. Two rivers rim 
through the town, whi('h is hnilt on 
undulating ground at tlu* foot of the 
Ivntoto hills, and, taken all in all, is 
])ietures()ue and (‘Ven faseinating, with 
its ([iiaint conghnnenition of white 
buildings standing up from among the 
tJiousands of native tukiiJs in a S(\i (T 
foliage. For, thanks to the Jimperor 
Menelek’s foresight in introdueing the 
eucalyi)tns, which grows fn'ely in Abys- 
sinia, Addis is literally bowered in 
trees; woods surround tlu* town, and, 
indeed, straggU.* all over it. 

The better-class Abyssinians, Euro- 
pean traders, and the Indian and Arab 
merchants live in stone-built tin-r(X)fed 
houses, the ugliness of wliich is to 
some extent mitigati*d by the tret's and 
gardens surrounding them. The only 
really good buildings, however, in or 
near the town, are the h'oreign Legations, 
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in lovely grounds some four miles out, pride of place must undouhtcdly be 
the Bank of Abyssinia, the reg('nt's given to Axum, far away in tlu* north, 
small palace, and the Church of Centuries of iiistory and legtaid surround 
S. Cieorge. The otTicial palace, or this ancient city, where all the kings of 
Ch'bbi, is a collection of buildings of Abyssinia were crowned, and wh(Te 
every sort and description from stone monuments over 1,400 years old testify 
structures to tents, surrounded by to the gloric's of the country’s past, 
three or four large courtyards. In (ioiidar, north of Lake Tsana, 

Among other t(nvns is Dire-Davva, a stand some of the fine* buildings enacted 
thriving little place of some 40,000 by tin* Pratngiiese in th(‘ si\l(‘enth and 
inhabitants midway on the railway to seventeenth centuries, whiU* Lalilx'la is 
the coast, rejoicing in roads and a water famous for the wonderful monolithic 
supply ; it owes its prosperity to having churches hewn out of llu‘ nn k in lln' 
been “ rail-head ” for some years and twelfth century, and sr) graj>hicallv 
to being the colkrting centre for the dc^scribi'd by .Mvarez. 
province of Ilarrar, in which function Monkonr «)r l)el)ia Markos is the 
it has disj)lact'd the rjuaint old town princip.il town in the fertili* and W(‘ll- 
of that name, for so long closed to govaani'd jaovinii* of (iojam ; while 
LLuropeans and first visitixl by Burton. Magdala in Wollo, Adoa in Tigre, 

1 listoi i(ally, Ankober, in Shoa, is Di‘bra Tabor in Amhara and (iallabat 
intt-resting as having bi'en the capital (or M<‘teinim'h) on the Sudan fiontier 
of the country during a numlna of all (‘voke memorK's of battles materially 
years, though from this ]M)int of view affecting Abvssinia’s stcuy. 
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IN HARRAR, TRADE CENTRE OF SOUTH ABYSSINIA 

Tho\iKli Harr.ir is a busy city commercially, its streets arc steep, narrow and nnclcaulv, while 
aro conspicuously .'ibsout .and the ro.ad surfaces mostly boulders. Houses in tins poorei 
ciuartet are of mud and undressed stone. Apart from the residences of the governor and foreign 
consuls few of them make any attempt at elaboration or solidity 
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In ICritrca thr largest and most 
important towns are Massawa, hot and 
nnh(‘althy, on the coast ; and Asmara, 
the capital, well situated in the high- 
lands about seventy miles inland. 
Archico, Ziila and Assab on the coast ; 
Gliinda, Saganeiti, Addi Caie, (.'heren 
and Agordat, inland, are smaller places 
with po[)iilations of from 2,000 upwards. 

No less remarkable or full of contrasts 
tVian their country are the Abyssinians, 
jnoperly so-called, a TIamitic race 
adul tern It'd by waves of Semitic 
invasion fnuii Arabia and by inter- 
marriage witli tlie nc'gro peoples whom 
they liave compiered. Their mentality 
has undoubtedly been affected by the 
geographical situation of their counlr3^ 
a bracing fertile mountainous jdateau, 
and also by their liistory, a story of 
continuous warfare, which, although 
ending in ultimate victory, has absorbed 
all their energies and left them ignorant 
of and nnaflected by the world’s 
])rogress. So, although they are quick 
and intelligent, virile and warlike, 
their ])ride gives them an exaggerated 
id(\'i of their abilities, and they couple 

ABYSSIXU AND ERITREA: 

yahtral Divisions. Abyssinian high- 
lands, most northerly extension of the 
plateau of Africii ; across the luuMle tlic^ 
(irent Hift N'nlley, stretching from ]*ales- 
tine to South Africa, the Abyssinian 
section being hnown as the hast Kift 
\'alley ; sonlli-east, the Somaliland 
jdatean. 

Climate and Vegetation. Siunnicr rain 
region on the edge of the rleserl ; the 
rains on tlie Abyssinian highlands are due 
to tiu* monsoon winds of the Indian ( )cean, 
luvd provide the waters for the annual 
hood of the Nile. Average annual rainfall, 
50 inches at Addis Abliaba. Parkland aiul 
.seriil) is typical of the lowlands, farmland 
oi the Ingh plateaux ; con.sidernble forests 
also exist in parts of the country. In 
general, healthy for KurojM'an.s, exct?pt in 
the lowlands. 

('/tie/ Divers. The Pine Nile, At!>ara 
(which rises near Lake 'Jsana) and 
S(jbal, right bank tributaries of the Nile ; 
Hooded in summer, a mere trickle in 
winter (v. also Egypt). The whole 
country is rich in lakes, Lake Ts«ina giving 
hirtli to tlie Pine Nile and ].ake EudoJf, 
which borders Abyssinia on the south, 
being over 200 miles long. 


this with a complete absence of educa- 
tion and a deep suspicion of tlie foreigner 
and his ways. 

The subject races arc less advanced, 
less intelligent, and, otherwise, less 
attractive. The most numerous are 
the pastoral Galla - -also Haniites — who 
outnumber the whole of the rest of the 
pojnilalion put together, and live mainly 
in the south and south-west, though 
some branclu's are found on the eastern 
edge of the jdafeau. 

The Shankalla are negro or negroid 
peoples ; tlu^ Danakils and Somalis are 
nomadic folk of Ilamitic origin, still 
somewhat turbulent and unsettled and 
altogether more primitive in (heir 
general characteristics tliaii tlnir 
Abys.sinian ovc'rlords. 

All these various peojdis have, how- 
ever, played tlit‘ir part in moulding the 
type of the dominant race or in sha])ing 
tlie story of this strange land, which, 
surroundi'd on all sides by the outposts 
of civilization, has yvi ndained many of 
its old-world conditions, and much of 
the mystiay in which for centuries it 
has been enwrapjied. 

GEOGRAPHICAL SUM MAR Y 

Chief Industries. Agrii ultiire for local 
purposes ; high-grade coffee, cotton and 
cattle being tlie chief products, all mainly 
for home consumption with the exception 
of cottcc. 

Natural Outlets. tlic Nile rivers to 

the Sudan and h'-gypt ; l)y the (ireat. Rift 
Valiev to the sea. 4 

Jiailways. Addis Abbaba to Jibuti ; 
Cheren to Massawa. 

Ctmununications. 'telegraph services 
from Addis Abbaba to Jibuti, to Kassala 
ami Europe, and to Cane ; also a long- 
distance telephone service. In Eritrea, a 
telegraph system and a wireless station. 

Ponds. Alainly caravan routes, aJthoiigli 
ill ICritrea there are also fair carriage roads. 

trade. Eoreign trade chieny in the 
hands of aliens, Arabs, Cjreeks, Armenians, 
etc. Hides and coffee, and smaller items 
such as ivory goods, are exchanged for 
building materials and cotton goocls. 
fj Outlook. Progress will depend upon 
the development of cotton -growing in 
syinj)alliy with the extension of cotlon- 
ficUls in the Sudan, and the growing use 
of tropical grasslands for cattle in the 
interests of the world's production of 
meat (v. Brazil). 



AFGHANISTAN 

An Arid Land of Mountain Grandeur 


by Lieut. -Col. 

Author of “Across the 

A fghanistan k the most im- 

l^ortant Mahomedan state in 
the Middli' ICasl, and one of 
the leadinf; ]:)o]ilical and (ronoinic 
factors in Asia. It lias an area of 
245,000 square rnilt's, with a |iopulation 
of approximately live millions of diviTse 
elements. The boundaries on the south 
arc I^aludiislan, on the we st Persia, on 
the north 'rnrkislan, and on the east the 
North West Frontier Province of India. 
Various boundary commissions have 
from liiiK' to lime sellh'd the Af|Lthan 
border line, notably the l\rso-Haln('h 
('ommission which determined its 
western limits in 1004-5. 

Within the iwistiiiL" borders are six 
^ political divisions : Kabul, Ih rat, Kan- 
dahar, Farah, Hadakhshan and Al^ian 
'I'nrkistan, the latter forming part of 
the Pamirs, more familiarly known as 
the “ Roof of the World,” a n'gion 
that attracted much attention some 
years ago by reason of Russian activities 
th(Te and fancied designs on India. 

I /and Reclaimed by Irrigation 

The ca])ital and controlling centre 
is at Kalinl, and although in the ])ast 
frecjnenl revolts h.ive shaken tlu*. 
country, it has been bronglit more or 
less under tlu.’ control of .Xnu'er Ama- 
nnllah, who siu ceeded to the tlnone in 
1919 and holds jiregressive ideas. 

Speaking generally Afghanistan is a 
land of mount ains and deserts, with 
large tracts of cultivated areas along 
the valleys and in the vicinity of rivers, 
while irrigation has done much to 
reclaim land and convert it into thriving 
oases, for the Afghans, as irrigation 
engineers, are sur])assed only by the 


P. T. Etherton 

Roof (jf tlic World ” 

Chinese. 'I'be .soil is productive, espe- 
ciall}'' in the Helmmul and Sei>lan 
districts to tlie wi‘.s| ;ind south-west, 
but in the north east there is an entinOy 
different geogniphieal formalit)n in tlie 
Pamirs. 'Hie latter an* witliin tlu* 
boimdaries (T Afghan Tiirki.stan and 
of great importance from both a gi'o- 
graphical and ])olitieal asjxrt. 

Peaks and Valleys of the I*anilrs 

Th(‘s<' Pamirs an’ a vast tableland 
with a .s(‘ries of widi’ open valleys liaving 
gi’ntly sl()j)ing sidis of an av(‘rage 
elevation of 12,000 feet, many of the 
intervening ]M‘aks ninning np to i«S,o()o 
feet and J)ver. I'hi y may also Im’ eompari'd 
to a succession of leads formed by the 
shal<‘ (k’tritus which lias acciimiilaled 
through tlu' ages, a mass of lofty, Iiigh- 
pitclu’fl ridges and gables, witli narrow 
valleys, hollows or leads luTwci’ii, for 
th(‘ most part desolaU* and treeless, 
and jrefjiu'ntly swa pt by high winds. 

The climate of .Afghanistan is noted 
for its extremes of tiinperalnre, the 
variation extending from 12' h'. ludow 
zero in the winter to 120 IL in the shade 
during the hot weatla'i*. The varia- 
tions are, luAvever, less ])r()nonnc(‘d 
in the s<nith, where the eliniate mergi's 
into tliat of India, but the monsoon, 
which swe\'ps over India from June to 
Sej)teml)er, does not extend beyond 
the friiig(‘ of mountains forming the 
Indo-.Xfghaii frontier. ITom tlu* ex- 
cessive. rise and fall in the temperature 
originate the fevers and l)owel com- 
plaints which are ])revalent in the 
country. In common with most ('entral 
Asian peo])les the Afghans during the 
summiT sleep on the roofs of their 
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AFGHANISTAN: MAHOMEDAN STATE OF THE MIDDLE EAST 


lioiisi's, and this ^i\i‘S ri><‘ to rlicuniatism 
and nmralpa in various forms, but 
Inyond tlu'sv romjdainls there arc 
no diseases ('allinj^ for jxirticular 
mention. For nine months in the 
year lh(?re is almost coiitinnal 
sunshine, a |)r()Sj)eet that is marred 
only by the frer]u<‘nt hi^^^h winds 
and dust storms. 

The \'egetation is extensive and 
varied, tlie main raiif^es and spurs and 
olfslioots therefrom j^roducing conifers 
and rhodod(‘ndrons to orchids and roses, 
llu* mountain llora includes pines, 
deodars, larch, walnut, hazel and yew 
trees, while the wild gooseberry, currant, 
hawthorn and rose are met with at 
altitudes of 5,0(J0 to 9,000 feet above 
sta-level. f.ower down, and up to 
.i.500 feet, are found the olive, acacia, 
verbena, mimosa and the commoner 
varieties of rose, while in the plains 
the camel thorn aiid leguminous thorns 
in general are extrtancily prolific. 

In the land brought under cultivation 
artificial planting has (flfected much 


imj)r(n’em('nt, tlu' mulbi rry, ash, poplar 
and willow ha\’ing been introduced, 
while tlu‘ grapi* llouiishes to an 
(‘\lent that has naidiri'd the viiu*- 
yards of Afghanistan noteworthy 
in Asia. The gum nsin is grown 
for (wpoF't to India, wIktc it finds 
a ready sale in the ])n‘]>aratioii of 
a condiment. * 

Til respect of its fauna Afghanistan 
is fairly representative. Tlu* tiger is 
found in Afghan 'I'urkistan, the common 
leopard generally throughout the 
country, and the cheetah or hunting 
leopard in the di'siTt stretches. The 
cheetah, reputi'd to lx: the llectest 
animal in the world, is used in 
India for the chase of the antelojx', 
a form of sport indulged in by 
the native chieftains. The wolf, hyena, 
red and black bear, and wild boar 
occur in all but the higher regions, 
while along the Ilelnuind river in 
the south-west w'e find the wild 
ass. The mountains to the east 
and north hold several specimens 
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of tlie goat family, notably the 
mnrkhor, nrial and ibex, and on 
the Afgka” Pamirs the fiiiest of 
all the wild sheej), Ovis Poli, whosi^ 
horns form one; of the most prized 
trophies in the sportsman’s colleetion. 
These wild sheep, the largest of their 
► ('lass, whexse long, curved Jiorns often 
nu'asure upwards of ho inches in 
Jei’gth, wc‘ie first made known to 
the world by the Venc-tian traveller 
Marco r*olo, who traversed the Pamirs 
six hundred years ai^o and from whom 
tht‘ sh(‘ep derive their gimeric nam<\ 
Afglianistan is comparativ'ely rich in 
mintTal resoun'es, l)nt no (organized 
attempt has betai made to develop the 
minerals essential to modern metab 
liirgical and chemical indiistrk's. De- 
velopment of th(‘se on a scientific 
basis can only be carri(‘d (Jut with 
the aid of foreign capital and enter- 
prise, tin; introduction of which is 
distasteful to the Afghans, (iold and 
silver are hiund in |)ayable (juantities ; 


Afghanistan 

coal, iron, copper nnd Irnd (lt'j)()sits 
occur to the east and north of 
Kabul, and in tin* vicinity of Ih rat; 
anlimony, sulphur, sal ammoniac, 
gy|)sum and nitre an; in evidenci', 
the latter Ix'ing met with througlunit 
the .sou til 'Wes tern part of the ('onntry. 
but as 3'et um xjilo.ted. 

Trath; and commerce are not in a 
flourishing ('ondition, and then' are 
no manufactures calling for special 
note. Silk is made (jii a limited scale 
ill Herat and Kandahar, the latter 
place also producing the small silk 
pra3Tr carjx ts .so much in c\ idence 
in the rnosf|nes. Of ex])(nts to 
India w(^ol is the .stapli* item, and 
in a li'sser degree silk, dried fruit, 
and asaftdida, an oleo gum resin 
(jbtained by incision from the root 
of ferula hetida, that emits ;i strong 
and pemrtrating odour. 

Ik'ion* the (ireat War a limited trade 
was ('arried on with Ku.ssiaii and 
('hin(‘.s(‘ (Vntral Asia, but has been 



GRIM KHYBER PASS CONNECTING INDIA WITH ' AFGHANISTAN 

This narrow, i^looinv clefilo, running through the Khybcr Mountains in eastern Algliaiii'^tan into 
Indian tonitoiy, ii' the only path by which lieavy tralfir. aiid artillery ran pa Imin the our 
. country t«) thr other, and has always been a most important stratrgir poitit and thr srrin* 
severe struggles. 'I'he road through it from Pesliawar to Kabul was made by tbo Uritisb 
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VISIBLE RESULT OF A POLITICAL TREATY 

Sinr«^ (irr.it lirit iiii ai;r(.r(l t«> tlu* roiuph'to iiulopniil- 

oiicL' nf Iniiidri'ds (jf similar iiolict*'. h.ivc berii 

aloiiL; tlu‘ liul«)-Alyh;m IroatiiT, for across llu'ir 
trrritm v is caicfully rcstrictcil by the Afi^liaii (iovcnma-iit 


conlim'd since tliat time to a ft‘\v iirliclcs 
such its pistachio nuts, foxskins and 
almonds, thnl imad a small (hanaud. 

The first t'sstaitial in any country, 
and particularly so in one possessed of 
agricultural and mineral resources and 
somewhat \'aried in its tern'strial con- 
ditions such as Afghanistan, is adequate 
arterial cominunication. During the 
reign of the Ameer Ab-dur*Kahman, 
who died in K^oi, good roads were 
constructed to link iij) the chief towifs 
with the ca])ital at Kabul, but strictly 
local communications are still confined 
to rough tracks and footpaths. TJiose 
through the mountains to Tiirkistan 
and tlie Pamirs in the north and north- 
east, and to Kashmir on the east, have 
the same general charact<‘ristics as all 
the mountain roads in tlie country — 
rocky, and presenting great dilficulties 
in the suiimu r when the water in the 
rivers is at high level. 

The roarl from India through the 
KhylxT Pass and via Jalalabad is in 
good condition, with motor traflic in 
vogue along it. The coojieration of 
the Indian authorities lias enabled 
considerable progressi^to be achieved 
in the mattiT of road construction 
from the Indian side, the easiest route 
from a commercial point of view being 


the Goniul Pass leading to 
the valkjy of the Indus at 
Dera Ismail Khan, as 
there arc no pass('s or 
other formidable obstacles 
to overcome. r 

As a race the Afghans 
are tall and .athletic with 
a handsome type of 
feature. Their bearing is 
proud and arrogant, and 
by nature they are v.ain 
and treacherous. The 
])opulatioii is a mi.xed one, 
and may be cla.ssified 
under the following lu'.ids : 
1) 11 rani s, G h i I z a is, 
Hazaras, Tajiks, and the 
tribes along I he Indian 
bonl(T. Of these the 
Duranis have been the 
leaders .since 17^7, and it is from them 
that the ruling element in Afghanistan 
to day has sj)ning. 

Next in imj)ortanc<‘ come the (ihilzais, 
e.ssenlially a r.ire, of fighting men who 
lc‘ad an agricultural and pastoral life, 
h'rom a numerieal aspect tlu; Hazaras 
are the iinportaiit ekam'nt in tlie 
jxipulation, and one that is of mixed 
descent. They occupy most of the 
west and north-west of the country , 
and although short in stature arc of 
powH?rful i)hysi(]ue and supply most of 
the manual labour in fho cities and 
towns. Th(‘ Tajiks are the .settled and 
original popijl.ation (if Central Asia, 
and are met with in AfgJian Tiirkistan. 
They are a pastoral people, \’ory self- 
et'iitred, and being of the Shiah sect of 
MahoiiK^dan.s, have little in common 
W’ith their neighbours. 

The border tribi‘s C(.)m|’)rise those 
WMrring elements along the Indian 
front i(‘r who are a cimstant .source ot 
trouble and annoyance to tlu; Indian 
(hwernment. The best known are the 
Afridi, inh.abiting the mountainous 
country around Peshawar and tlu* 
eastern outlef and offshoots of tlie 
Khyber Pass. They number ajqjroxi- 
mately 100, (X)o, and are of a warlike 
and predatory nature. The Shinwaris, 





Al*’(iii AM^ r.w. II /> >r(irrr nltuii^ Un mrlcv hnydt rhiud , and this 
:c<imnn s Innd is ruusr/jiti nllv uf rnn>idf nihh ruliu' 
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Orakzais, and Yiisufzaf?^ arc border 
clans without any special attributes. 
The common language is Pushtu, al- 
though among the various clans it 
differs somewhat in tone and inflexion. 

Cultivation of the land is the chief 
occupation of the pepplc g('nerally. 
The Afghan abhors Sropkeeping and 
in the majority of eases he owns the 
land upon which he 9 Ves. This antip- 
athy . to trades and crafts accounts 
for the absence ^ manufactures! of 
which mention has already bet^n made. 

Irrigation has done a great deal 
towards the iinpl^ovcmient of crops 
as well as reclaiming land, and in all 
except the mountain areas there are 
two harvests, one sown at the end of 
autumn and reaped in th<‘ following 
summer, the (jther sown in spring and 
gathered in during the autumn. The 
hrst consists of wheat, barley and 
lentils, tlu; second being rici^, millet, 
maize, J,obacco, beet and turnips. 

Although there is a general lack of 
(‘ducation, iiwich has bt'en done in 
rt'ci'ut years, and especially since 1019, 
to provide the requisite Tiu‘ans ; but 
existing (’ducational facilities extend 


merely to towns and large villages. 
The almost universal religion is 
Mahornedanism, the adherents being 
mainly of the Sunni sect. Paganism 
is the religion of the Kafirs, a small 
but interesting tribe living in the 
mountains east of Kabul. Dt^spile 
their protestations of piety it cannot be 
said that the different sects show strict 
adherence to the Koran and to Sunni 
prece])ts. Nevertheless Afghanistan is 
the most powerful of tlu'. MosIcmu 
states, and is the foremost si'at of the 
faith in Middle Asia. 

Kach of the political divisions is 
under a governor nominated fn.un 
Kabul, who is the administrator and has 
chargii of the customs and the collection 
of revenue. These divisions are sul)- 
divided into districts with .subordinate 
officitds whose title, under the siipcT- 
vision of tlu‘ governor and the con- 
trolling head in the person of the 
Anu'or, represents several functions, 
fiscal, judicial, and all that pertains to 
an executive. 

The Ameer Ab-dur-Rahman, who 
reigned from 18S0-1901, laid the founda- 
tions of this system, while he (Tcated 



HISTORICAL AND BEAUTIFULLY SITUATED CAPITAL OF AFGHANISTAN 

Kabul is pictures(iu(ily piaced on a high plateau, 6,000 feet above sea-levpt at the toot ot 

hills, and is surrounded by a fertile district. Within its vyalls the si ene is less stnlong , the 
streets are narrow and tortuous, and the houses, built of bneks aiul wouil, aie niostb uindowlebs. 
The city has numerous historical associations, and played an important role in the Afghan wars 
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a strong central government with a 
military organization adequate to main- 
tain liis authority. The rule is to all 
intents an absolute monarchy, but the 
Aukht is assisted by a council, consisting 
of sirdars, of high ofiictTS of the army 
and the state, and hereditary nobles, 
tlu' local ehii'fs and khans representing 
tile })eople, witli a })roporti()n of mullahs, 
or ]iriests, who have always played a 
leading part in tlu' life of the coiintjy. 

On the ai'cession of Anuu'r Ama- 
nullah the various dej)artments of the 
governmental machine were r< ‘organized 
and some new on(\s entitl'd. They 
now comprise revenue, customs and 
1‘xcise, postal, military, civil, internal 
affairs, ways and communications, police, 
finance, trade, and public works. Owing 
to strong oiiposition and the inherent 
dislike of ’foreign encroachment and 
enterprise, railways have not been in- 
Iroduci'd, but the ti'lephoiie now links 
up Kabul with various points, and 
motor transport along the road from 
India to Kabul may develop in the 
iK'ar future. The Jinny formed by 
Ab-dur-Rahrnan was increased ;ind now 
numbers about too,ooo m(*n (‘cpiipped 
with rilles and artillery which are to 
soiiK^ extent the products of the country. 

The laws are undergoing revision 
and the model takaai is that of the 
Cod<e Napoleon. Hitherto justice has 
been entirely administered in Jiccord- 
ance with the tenets of Lslamic haw 

JFGH/ZMSrJN : GKOG 

Katurnl Divisions. Mountains across 
till* middle, part of tlie great chain of (^Id 
World Mountains— Atlas, Alps, Caucasus, 
llinuilavas. Plateau slopes to north and 
south of the mountains. 

C limate and \’c^etatinn. A hot, rainless 
desert area, with basins of internal drainage 
both north and south ; the shade of even 
a telegraph-pole is sought during the 
glare of the noonday sun. (T. the Sahara i 
and Arabia. Traces of winter and summer 
rain regions north and soutli of the desert. 

Water Supply and Rivers, '/'he moiin- 
tains give rise to the llelmund, Kabul, 
and Oxus and other streams. In lime- 
stone areas there arc karst conditions and 
underground streams (v. Serbia). Irriga- 
tion as in Persia is practised by means 
of underground channels. 


and the laws appertaining to the tribes, 
as well as that expounded by the 
Ameer, who is the .sole court of aj)pcal, 
but to whom all have acce.s.s. Intimately 
connected with the life of the people 
is the tribal law system Jis administered 
by the mullahs. 

The .sources of revenue arc difticiilt 
to define ; some are in inon(*y, but the 
majority of the collection is in kind. 
The principal taxes arc those levied 
on Land, grazing riglits, poll taxes, 
mining royalties, monopolies, fines and 
stamp duties on documents. 

IVior to iqiq tlie fon'ign rehitions 
•of Afghjinistan were controlled by the 
British (iova'rnment, but in August of 
that ycJir a treaty was concluded und(T 
which the country was recognized as 
free and indepi'iident, Ijoth as regjirds 
internal and (‘xternal altairs. ICarly in 
iq2i a mi.ssion was d(*spatche(l from 
India to Kabul, and after ten months’ 
negotiations an agriH‘mi‘nt was con- 
cluded by which each side .agreed to 
respect the intiTiuil and (‘xternal in- 
de|.)endence of the other, to nrognize, 
existing frontiiTs, and to reciprocjite 
in the matter of legations at I.oiidon 
and Kal)ul and eonsuLir n'presenta- 
tion at s])ecified points in India and 
Afghii-nistan. These arrangements have 
since been consuminati'd, and further 
agreements resjxrting trade, commerce 
and postal facilities jire t(j be eiuu ted 
within the ne.ar future. 

■RAPIllCAL SUMMARY 

(Itiej fndusfrirs. Agrienltiire, confined to 
< hcfertilc valle\ s. Summerh.irvesl : wheat, 
barley. Anliimn harvest : rice, millet, 
maize. W'inter rain region crops : wJieat 
and .Mediterranean fruits (peaclas, grapes, 
figs, mulberry) (v. Punjab). Summer 
rain region crops : rice, maize (v. Ihinua). 

Minerals. In relation to masses of 
intrusive lava in the north, the mineral 
sequence copper, silver, lead, etc., is 
found (v. America, North). 'I'hcse minerals 
are not worked, small quantities of iron 
and gold are mined. 

Natural Outlets, \^y the KhylxT, (Join nl 
and Kurram passes to India ; by th* 
Bolan pass to Baluchistan. By devioir 
mountain routes to 'I'lirkistan. 

Route 'Towns, Kabul, Kandahar .'o; > 
Herat. 
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Physical Features of the Great Continent 

by Evans Lewin 
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T he continent of Africa, although 
t])rce tinKiS the size of Europe, 
has a coastline about ib.ooo 
miles in length, 4,000 miles less than the 
European coasts, and there is an 
absence generally of good harbours. 
These factors have exerted a profound 
influence on its social and economic 
development, and have resulted in a 
slow evolution towards civilization. 

The fact that the longer northern 
coasts arc part of the MeditcTranean 
region and that they are cut off from 
the rest of the continent by th(' Sahara 
led to the development of sucrt‘ssive 
civilizations in tlu* northern areas, one 
of which, the h'gyptian, has been 
indigenous, while* the others, sucli as the 
PhotMUcian and ('arthaginian, Roman 
and Arab, originated and drew their 
inspiration from the Mediterranean 
rather than from Africa itself. South 
Africa remained remote from European 
civilization until tli(? sea-way to India 
was discovered by the Portiigui'se. 

Harly (jeoloj^ic Convulsions 

The Equator divides the continent 
almost in half, the northern porfioii 
being more than double the size of the 
southern and extending from we\st to 
e'ost se^me 4,e)()e) miles hetwe'en Cape*s 
Vendc and (hiardafui. Tlic extreme 
length from north to south, Ix'fwemi ('ape 
Plane: and (^ape Agulhas, is abend 5,e)oo 
miles ; but a line: drawn between these 
two points has te) the east e:)f it fully 
two-thirds of the cemtinent and, with 
the exception of the Moroccan and 
Algerian area, almost all the highlands 
and plateau cemntry suitable for 
1 ui ropean set tlemen t . 

Throughout the three earliest of the 
five main divisions of geological time, 


tre)pical Africa lias been part of a groat 
C(]j^tinenf wliich is holii'Vt'd to have 
exterultxl from J^razil in tin* wost to 
Inelia and Australia in the i*ast and 
south. JCnornams changes during tin* 
fourth genlogieal era le'd tf) siiccessixi* 
suhmergencis of vast areas ; so that 
while at varieiiis e])Of:lis great iraels 
were beneath ilu‘ sea.sucli as parts of tlu* 
Sahara and large areas of ICa^t .\fiiea. 
then* was a re-iauergeno', prodiu-iiig a 
broad band of higlilaiul comilry extend- 
ing soutliwards from the great bendof lb(* 
Nile to Natal and the ( ape* of ( lood I ]o[)e. 

The Tv Rift Valleys 

Tn this region profound geological 
changes we^n* a(‘e;f>nij>anie'(l by great 
volcanic ae'tieity, during which the 
summit of this highland plate*aii sank 
and forme'd the* lemg elepre'^sie)!! known 
as the Rift Valleys, the* me ere* we*ste‘iiv 
valley ('xtendiiig from the* southe rn e*n(I 
of hake NN’asa in a long a\e jiue‘ tilled 
with lakes and waterwaxs as far as the*. 
Nile, and the ea>te'rl\', or (iie'at Uift 
Valley. bre*aking olt at the* nortlu rn en<l 
of Take Xyasa and e*xtendiiig as a 
de*pressed are.-a, fre*e|Ue‘ntly Ixainele-d by 
steep paralk’I side's, norlhwarels across 
the Taiigainika Te-rrilory aiiel Kt'iiya 
to Take Rudolf and tluncc to the 
Rod Sea. 

This gn*at rift ('an lx* Irace'd nortli- 
w'ards into I'alestim*, and across the 
Mediterranean and along the Adriatic 
to the Alps. Us length is e'(.]ual to out* 
sixth of tlio circumtVreiice of tlu* (*arth. 
vSouth and west of this great fault, hut 
not \u it, lie the gold-heaving areas of 
the M'itwatersraiid, the coal areas of 
the southern Transvaal and Natal, the 
copper regions of tlu* northern Transvaal, 
tlic gold-bearing areas of Southern 
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RIio Ifsia, the gn^it copjxT zono of 
Kataii.^a in tiu* south of tlu* Bi'lgian 
Congo, aiul the gold- fields of the north- 
eastern portions of the same country. 

The (Juntinent in Relief 

If WO could vi('\v Africa from an 
at'roplane wi* should see S|)n‘ad bt'fore 
ns a vast country depressed in its 
northiTU half, where thi' Sahara is 
never at a great lu'ijj above si'a lemd 
and in some portions is actually l)elow 
it, rising gradually towards a broad 
‘ and extinsive plati^au on the (‘ast, 
crowni'd with mountain ranges. This 
plati'aii extcMids so\Uhwards from the 
massive tind furrowi'd highlands of 
Abyssinia, across Kenya 'fi'rritory and 
Tanganyika, into Rhodi'sia and the 
Transvacd ; whence it continues south- 
wards, dro|)])ing abni])tly to the c(.asts 
of Natal. It ends in the south-west 
in the rampart of Table Mountain. 

In tlie west the great plateau, with 
bns'iks, cur\>‘s round tlu* coasts into 
the South-West Africa Protectorate ; 
extends into Angola, where it rises as 
a broad band of territory across which 
the railway from Lobito Hay (o Katanga 
is being constnuded ; drops tovvvirds 
the mouth f)f the ('ongo ; rises again 
beyond the ('ongo ; exti'iids across 
(dimerooii ; and terminates in the 
rampart of mountains, of no great height, 
which continue into Northern Nigeria 
l)efore dropping to the Sahara. 

Vast Rasin of the (Jon^o River 

Within this curved seri(‘s of highlands, 
dotted lien^ and there by mountain 
ranges and occasionally brokim by 
isolat«‘d ])eaks, lies the Congo basin. 
The depressed area extends northwards 
across ilje Nil(‘-('ongo divide' and across 
tin* Sahara to the shores of tlu* 
Medilt rraiu'an in tlu‘ north and to the 
Atlantic Ocexin in the west. In the far 
norlli-wi‘st will be seen the Atlas 
Mountains sln‘tching acToss Morocco 
and AlgiTia. to the east(*rn shores of 
Tunisia and shutting off the Mediter- 
ranean region from tlu* rest Africa. 
Our general impression will be th.it 


of an invert (‘(1 saucer, sunk somewhat 
in the middle, towards which the ('oastal 
mountains risi! in succt'ssive tiers. We 
.sht'ill see that the northern part is 
generally at a much lowex level tlian the 
.soutluTu and that the general tilt of 
the land-surface is from south to north, 
in whicli direction it iiiiglit h.avc^ b(*en 
(*xpecti'd that all the great rivers would 
flow. As a mattiT of faet, with the 
(‘.xception of the Nile, most oi tlu* great 
waterwxiys, such as tlui Niger and the 
(‘ongo, although their first course is 
northwards, eventually turn south. 
This is due to tlu* fact that they havii 
cut new channels through the coast.al 
mountains. 

Mountain Systems and Watersheds 

The Atlas Mountains form the lundh- 
easl coriu r of the continent and may be 
considt'i'i'd as an extension of the 
cordilleras of Spain, the Alps of Switzer- 
land and the Ap(‘nnines of Italy. Tlu* 
Ahaggar or Moggar .Mountains, rising 
in tlu* midst of the Sahara, south of 
.\lgc*na, are not inferior to tlu* Alps in 
extent, contain pi'aks of S.ooo h'ct, and 
extend towards the southeast into an 
(*k‘\'ati’d region known as the 'fibesti 
or Tu liiglilands, which in ])ast ages 
has formed a bridg(* across tlu* di*scjt 
by wlii('h tlu* African faun, a lias passt'd 
from north to .sontli. 

The West African rnonntain syst(*m is 
of littU? importance ('xerpt in l^nta 
Jallon, where the niountains, of no great 
height, form tlu* waterslu'd of the Niger, 
the Si-negal, the (iambia, and numerous 
other great riv(*rs. Of tlu* inonntnins 
of Northern Nigeria and ( amevoon, 
the former rise to a considerabli* lu ight 
on the Ikinehi plati'an, which is the 
gn*at tin ar(*a of Africa, and tlu* latti*r 
culminate* in tlu; lofty ( aineroon jieak, 
T 5,74b feet, which dominates tlu* north- 
we.ste‘rn corner of the ('olony. 

Tlu; Abyssinian liighl.ands .an* rrowiuul 
by lofty p(*aks, many of which are snow- 
capped and form the water.slu*d of the 
Bine Nile. The nionntains of the Kast 
African plateau include the mighty 
granitic mass of Ruwenzori, between 
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Lakes l^dwanl and Albert, with .Mount 
Margarita rising ib.jcio h'et above sea-level, 
and tlui volcanic cones of the Mnfimibiro 
or Kirunga Mountains, some of which are 
ictive volcanoes, lying bt'tweeii J.akes Kivu 
aid lidward. 

Witli these may be considered, although 
ar distant from the system and not forin- 
' ig part of it, th<' isolati’d peaks of !dount 
t iliina-Mjaro. an extinct volcano in the 


north-east of the Tanganyika Territory, 
rising to a height of feet ; Mount 

Kenya, anotlier isolated extinct volcanic 
ina.ss, and Mount Klgon, both in Kenya. 

The mountains of the South African 
j)lateau coinnu'uce in the ranges west and 
east of Lake Nyasa and extend, with 
numerous breaks, to the great Drakensberg 
range, which, commencing in the north-west 
corner of Natal, forms the mountainous 
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country of Bnsutohind and extends as 
various rangos, brokt'ii and divided by 
large' inland plateaux, such as the Great 
aiul Little Karroo, to the south-west 
corner of the Ca])e Province. In addition 
are tlie mountain system of the South- 
west Africa Jhotectorate and the moun- 
tains of the south-western littoral. 

Africa’s Clhain of Lakes 

West of the East African plateau lies 
that uiiicpie feature of Central Africa, 
the great lake system. This forms a 
great waterway which will be joined 
togeth(‘r some day by railways. The 
princii)al of thesi' lakes are Victoria, 
an area of fresh watc'r nearly as 
large as Scotland, from which issues 
the Nile, which then runs into Lake 
Albert before continuing its northward 
coiirs(‘ ; I.akes Edward and Kivu, the 
latter tlu' most picturesque lake in 
.Africa ; J.ake 'I'anganyika, a deep 
trough dividing the Tanganyika Tev- 
ritory from lln^ Belgian Congo; and 
Lake Nyasa. Kivu and Tanganyika 
form ]xirt of tlu' basin of the ('oiigo. 
Nyasa sends its waters to the Zambezi. 

While the mountains named form the 
great catchment areas, desiccation has 
rendered laionnous areas sti-rile or 
desert. The gn'atest of these arid 
regions extends soiiliiwards from the 
Atlas .Mountains to the great plateau 
region known as tlu* Sudan, stretching 
at its widest jxirt from the Atlantic to 
the Red Sea and extending on its 
eastern side into the Libyan Desert, 
west of the Nile, and the Nubian J)esert 
east of tiiat river, which runs as a thread 
of verdure through the eastern portions 
of this desert region. 

Climate and Habitable Areas 

The. Sahara is dotted with fertile 
areas, known as oases, consisting of one 
or many villag<‘S and ranging in size 
from a h w sqnan' miles to a territory 
like Fez/an. In South Africa a similar 
but much smaller region, tlie Kalahari 
Desert, is in process of formation. 

The climate is in the main tropical, 
altlrough temperate regions exist in the 


extreme north and in the south, while 
much of tin' tropical region is tempered 
by the fact that on the high plateaux 
life for Europeans is healthy. It is 
thus with the greater part of the Union 
of South Africa ; large portions of 
Rhodesia, especially Southern Rhodesia ; 
tlic highland regions of east Africa ; the 
high plateau of Angola ; while in 
Abyssinia the climatic conditions would 
be as favourable for Europt'ans as tht?y 
arc in Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia. 

In many parts of tropical Africa, 
however, the climate is such that 
Europeans can only thrive for com- 
paratively short periods without the 
stimulus of a journey to cooler regions. 
This is specially true of West Africa, 
the Congo regions and the coastal areas 
of Kast Africa ; and although medical 
science has made great progress in 
eliminating or rendering less deadly the 
scourges of malaria, sleej)ing sickness 
and other disease's, it is not possible to 
visualise the period when liuropeans 
can settles permanently in these regions. 

Cereals and Other Produce 

Africa forms a great ston'house of 
tropical products needed in the markets 
of Europe. It furnishi's, or is a 
potential source of, ci'ivals, cattle and 
sheep, and fruits, and suppli(*s in- 
numerable other products wanted in 
manufacturing industries, such as cotton 
and fibres, vegetable oils derived from 
nuts and kernels (also used as con- 
stituents of food), rnblxT, and products 
derived from wild animals, such as ivory. 

Tlie last and similar products are 
becoming more and more .scarce as 
civiliztxl man successively invades th(? 
haunts of big game and exterminatt's 
the indigenous fauna. 

The great cereal areas, potential 
or otherwise, are the Mediterranean 
regions of north-western Africa, Egypt, 
the highlands of East Africa, and the 
plateaux of South Africa and Rhodesia, 
countries roughly corresponding to the 
areas possible for white settlement. 
Cattle and sheep thrive generally in the 
same areas and are extensively spread 
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throughout lliu Cape l^rovirice, Oniiig^e 
Free State, IVansvaal and Jv^hodcsia in 
Sontli Africa : Kenya in JCast Africa; 
the Sudan regions of West Africa (wIkto, 
however, they are of tlu‘ native variety) ; 
the Anglo- h'.gyj)tian Sudan ; and southern 
Angola. 

The deadly tsetse fly is prevalt*nt 
throughout large areas, and is the host 
of the parasite which ('aus(‘S sleeping 
sickness. Tt swarms in marsliy districts 
and in the neighbouring forests, and 
there are thri;e sj)ecies that are fatal to 
cattle, goats, slie<‘p, hors<'s and dogs. 
In addition inoscpiitoes of numerous 
species, including the malaria-carrying 
anophek'S, are common tliiougliout 
immens(^ n'gions. 

Health, Temperature and Rainfall 

In the bracing liighlaiid plateaux of 
(‘astiTii Africa and elsiuvhere, the 
l{iiropeaii can live for long j^eriods 
without any serious loss of vitality, 
but it has yid to be proved whether 
evcMi on the Kenya liighlands, untkT the 
ilirect rays of a tropical sun, luiropeans 
will he able to rear lu‘althy families 
without a constant influx of fresli blood 
from more temptTate n'gions. Hiis, of 
('ours(‘, does not apply to South Africa 
generally, nor to the more temperate 
regions of northern Africa. 

Both the northern and southtTn 
extremities of the continent are fairly 
temperate areas, hut as Alrica is almost 
bisected by the kapiator, by far the 
greater part exp('rieiices a high tian- 
perature. The (limal ic dillereiu'es, 
h(nv(wer, are far less extreme than in 
other continents. 

In the more temperate regions the 
seasons are ditferentiat('d Iw tem- 
perature, hut ill the hot zone rainfall 
determines them. For this reason the 
distribution of rainfall is a predominating 
feature of the climate, the great tropical 
belt, including tlio enormous forest 
areas of West and Central Africa, being 
in the mam the zone of lieaviest rainfall. 

The vegetation may be divided into 
six main types. The first is the 
iiledilenancaii vegetation, which is 
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closely allied to the flora of southern 
Kuropc and prevails both in northern 
Africa and in the extreme south-west of 
South Africa. The second is the desert 
vegetation, which can be divided into 
two classes- that which springs up 
after occasional rains and that which 
depends in the main upon undergrountl 
moisture. The latter consists of trees, 
shrubs and plants with succulent and 
thorny stems and leaves. 

Various Types of Vegetation 

The third typt^ is the grass and scrub 
vegetation, forming an introductory 
zone to the fourth type, the anxa of 
savannah, which extends north, south 
and east of the Congo basin, and 
incliuk's thi' great Sudan region of West 
Africa and much of the liigh plateaux 
of Fast Africa, South Africa and 
Angola. In these' zones is much land 
suitahk' for agriculture (‘ither with or 
without irrigation and, wherever the 
tsetse tly is absent, for cattle. 

The iifth type is the forest vegetation, 
whieh exU'iids throughout much of 
West Africa from the coast of SieTra 
Leone eastwards in a broad be‘lt to 
( amcroon, Fn'nch Eipiatorial Africa 
and the Belgian Congo, and thence 
continues up the slopes of thi‘ Ruwenzori 
range. Tlie forests are broken at in- 
tervals by river valleys and savannah. 

Forest Regions and Denudation 

On tlie whole, except in tlic zones of 
greatt'st rainfall, Africa cannot be 
considiH'd a richly forested continent, 
altliough apart from the belt mentioned 
above there are numerous great forests, 
such as those in Uganda (especially the 
Toro forest on tlie west shores of Lake 
Victoria), Mozainbupie and Nyasalanrl. 

South Africa itself is poorly timbered, 
the only important rt'gion being the 
slopes oi the Drakensberg Mountains, 
while the greater part of northern Africa 
has been denuded of its forests. As 
trees have, disappeared the desert has 
encroached, so that tluTc are, at the 
present time, many regions in northern 
Africa, once well timbered, which are 
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now undergoing/ a process of desiccation. 
The sixth type of vegetation is the 
alj)ine Horn, found on the higher peaks of 
East Africa. Abyssinia and ('arneroon. 

Africa, as a contiiuait, has betai 
subji'cted to successive \vavi‘S of in- 
vasion by migratory tribes, driving 
before llunn the more |)rimitivt» peoples. 
Tlie most j)rimitive existing types- -the 
Hottentots, Bushmen and Pygmies - 
an* supposed to be the aboriginal races 
of soutlu'rn and central Africa. A])art 
from these races llu* peoples may be 
rouglily dividt'd into two great families, 
those belonging to the (.'aucasian races 
(Semites, llamites and iMiropc'ans), 
and those belonging to the lugro and 
negrito raci*s. 

The Ilamitic people j)robably came 
f)rjginally from luirope or Asia, driven 
soutinvards during the glacial j)eri()d, 
and include* the l^e*rbers. the fellahin 
or |)e'asants of lCgy])t, and c(*rtain tribe's 
in the’ Sahara, such as the* 7'uare*g. 
Sul.)se*e[ue*nt Se*mitic invaders from 
Arabia anel \Ve‘ste*rn Asia mingle*d with 
the* Ilamitic pce)ple*s anel negre)e*s. The* 
Semite’s ine'Iiiele’ the .\rabs, who forii) 
the’ aristocratic class in l'"gypt anel 
throughout north Africa genei'ally. 

1'he ne’gre)es, who oe:c:ui)y me)re^ than 
twe)-thirels of the ce:)ntine*nt, are; nnighly 
eliviileel inte) the)se ofweste.*rn Africa, wlu) 
spe’ak Imndre’els of divi’rse languages, and 
the^se* living senith of a line* running from 
l^ie) de*l key in Pame rejon to Lake* Albe’rt, 
knemn ge*nerally as the Bantu race*, 
riicse people sliow eviele*nces ejf a slight 


Caucasian strain and speak language's 
that are* cle)Se*ly allied. W'ith the e‘x- 
ceptieHi e)f the* llere*re)S e)f Soutli-we'st 
Africa, the’y are’ mainly agriculturists, 
and incluele’ se>nu’ of the; fine'st type's of 
ne’gro rae-e's, such as the* Zulus e)f Natal 
and tlu’ir e)tf-shoot, the Matabele of 
Semthern Rhe)ele*sia. 

'I'he intre)ductie>n of the ]Cure)pe'an 
element was due’ mainly to the in- 
civasing de nianel in Eure>pe‘ fe)r the raw 
materials e>f comme'ice, altlu)ugh the’ 
earlier se*ttle‘me*nt of the Dutch in South 
Africa hael be.*e*n elue' te) a le>nging te) 
ese'ape fre)m intolerable ])olitieal and 
re‘ligie)us conelitie>ns epiite* as much as te) 
a desire fe>r traele’ and adventure’. 

('ertain gre'at inelustrie’s, such as those 
])ase’d upe)n ve’getable e)ils anel fats, 
draw the*ir e'hicf supplies from this 
contine’iit. In the’ same way the’ main 
somve of luiroin an su|>plie‘s ed' ce.)e'e)a is 
the’- ('ie)ld ('e>ast ( Olony. 

In e>the*r prodne ts .\fiica is taking an 
ineTe’asingly imj)ortant j).irt. 1'he* e'otton 
of Lgypt,th(' Anglo-l^g\ ptian Sudan and 
Eganda competes wit h the be'st Ameriean 
varie‘tie*s. 1'he‘ iinnie‘n''^e mine'ial riehe’S 
e>f many rcgie>ns, some of winch an' 
ele*ve’le)pe*d anel many of whie h an* still 
awaiting aele‘(juate transport, re’pre'se’iit a 
rie’h stoje* for ICurope'an e*xploital ie>n. In 
re*turn for these- j)roeliie'ts Africa is 
im})orling an e*ve r-ine'n a''ing ()uanlity e)f 
Eure)pean manufae lure el gooels, and the* 
natives ge'iierally are* le arning the* wauls 
as we*ll as the’ aeUantageS e>f moelern 
civilization. 
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. I yea. I r,5oo,e)oo .sejuarc miles. Popii- 
latieell, I (So,e:)e)ej,e)(jej. 

Cairo, 30'^ N. ; Durban, 
JO S. ; C. V'e'rde*, 17 \V. ; C. (luarelafiii, 
51' L. ; Ace ra and Oraii almost em the 
me*ri(lian of (ireeaiwich. 

CoiitineiH/il liclatioas. South of the 
Sahara by origin and structure similar 
tf) the l^ra/.il Highlands, the Deccan 
plate;au of S. Inelia and Australia, 
all remnants of the ancient continent 
of Cioneiwanalanel ; north* west e)f the 
Sahara the Barbary States arc by 
structure, climate anel vegetation part 
of Burope ; Africa meets ICurope at the 
desert rim. 


Gyeal Rivers. Nile (»'. l*'gypt), Niger {v. 
Sudan), ('ongo (\)iigo), /anibezi :md 
Orange (/■. South Africa). 

(heat i a/ics. V'ie toria, Tanganyika, ete*. 
{v. ICast .Africa). 

Mau/tfains. Atlas (c. Barhary States). 
Drakenslx’rg (/’. South Africa), (.'entral 
Volcanoes (v. Last -Africa). 

Coast. Lntirely of the Atlantic type, 
wliere tlie re’gnlar coast follows the brok(*n 
edge of a plateau and has no relation to 
the existing mountain range’s or valleys ; 
hence there are fenv islands and no festoons 
of islets ])arallel with the slion^ ; the 
continenlal slielf is narn)w anel the plateau 
rises sharply above tlie aliysmal ocean. 
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by Vilhialniur Stcfansson 
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ALASKA is an empire in extent. 
A straij^Iit line drawn between 
its south easlfi'ii and south- 
western extremities is lon.Lj t‘non.t;h to 
rea('h a<'ross the entire map of the 
I’nited States, Jn J^airopt' it would 
stn'teh from Madrid to Moscow and a 
little beyond. (i('oi.;raj)hically, therefon\ 
a briid, romjilete and accurate descrip- 
tion of Alaska is al.)out as dilhcnlt as a 
similar oik* of Kurope. fii .\merica it 
is common to spi-ak of the climate of 
luu'ope, but those who live in Muropc 
arc more likely to discuss the climate 
of Sicily or of Holland. 

We shall luTe makt‘ a rough division 
of tlu' climat(‘s (»f Alaska into three 
groups, corresponding to areas that 
differ markedly in gcaieral outward 
aj)})earafiC(*. I'lu* “ Panhandle,'’ that 
extends southward along (he west coast 
to jhitish l'oluml)ia, has a rugged 
to})ography in common with the entire 
south coast and extending we.stward 
into the Alaska Peninsula and the 
;\leutiau Islands. The rainf.dl is very 
heavy, as much as it )5 inches ])er year 
in certain ])laces, or iit'arly four times 
that of New ^"ork and more than six 
times that of Loin Ion. 

Hxiraordinarily Heavy Snowfalls 

(\'rtain jxirts of this area have a very 
li( a\’y snowfall, i-stimated for the Valdez 
region at from twche to thirteen feet, 
while in the mountains it sometimes 
reaches depths of twenty-live to thirty 
h‘<*t. Of course, this does not mean 
that the sno\v is ('ViT so dee]) as that, 
but inen'ly that if you niea.sure each 
'>uowfall wiiili' it is tluffy and fn'sh, and 
add up the various measureim'iits of 
the year, you will get this total. 


On or near tin* .sea-coast it is never 
cold in winter, but the tninendons 
l)recipitation, togi^tlnT with the absence 
of extnane lu*at in summer dm* to tin* 
cooling ocean bn'iv.es, enabb*s this coast 
to support huge glaciers that come 
dow'ii the vall(‘ys into the sea and break 
into ictbiags- nevtr as largi! as those 
of the Antarctic or of (Greenland, but 
suhiciently large and numerous to 
enthral th(* tourist and contirm him 
in the general im])r(‘Ssion that he is 
approaching an Arctic land. 

A Land of Mighty Forests 

The coast and the slopes far up into 
the mountains are covered with one 
of th(‘ gri‘at forests of the world, similar 
in g(*n(Tal nature to that of British 
( olumbia, although not quite .so valuable 
for lumber. This draw'back is not now 
so cominereially important as it was, 
since wood pulp has become a com- 
modity ranking in value and importance 
w'ith lumber. 

Tliis gen(‘ral region is also rich in 
minerals. 'I'lien* are f(wv cntiTprises in 
the commercial w’orld more famous than 
the Treadwell Mine and it is only one 
of many huge commereial undertakings 
in the de\'(‘lopment of cop]XT, gold, 
silver and coal. 

The agricultural pos.sihililics ot this 
regicai are tho.se dictated by a climatt* 
where the tem])eratiire seldom falls 
bt'low’ o’ F. in the winter and seldom 
ri.scs above So"* F. in the summer, with 
extremes of F. and 22’ b. — a 

climate not very different from that of 
Scotland, except in the greatc-r volume 
of preci])itation. 

Eventually the most important of the 
three sections into which we arbitrarily 
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PHYSICAL FEATURES OF THE TERRITORY OF ALASKA 


divide Alaska is the interior. It is J3otIi rainfall anti snowfall are rompara- 

chielly the Yukon basin, the drainage lively light, corresponding to southern 

area of the third longest river in North Canada or the interior of Russia. 

America, and one of the dozen largest The-'third division of .Alaska, on the 
rivers in the world. But it includes basis of climate and V(‘getation, is a 

also the basins of the Kuskokwiin (the narrow coastal strip along BtTing vSt‘a, 

second largest river in Alaska), the widening northward into one of the 

Kobuk and the Noatak. Apart from great ])rairies of the world along the 

its northern and southern boundaries Arctic coast. This is the tn'i‘Iess section 

in tlu; mountain ranges, that roughly of Alaska, altlnnigh narrow tongues of 

j)arallel the north and .south coasts, forest do stretch into it along sonu' 

this interior area may Vm', described as of the rivers with heavy growths of 

rugged rather tlian mountainous, and it “ willows ” coming even nearer to the 

is covered in geruTal with a forest com- sea. Near .some of the rivers that 

posed mainly of evaTgreens but including cross the wide nort)i(‘rn prairi(‘ there an‘ 

quantities of cotton-woods, alders and ‘'willows’* (alders, willows, etc.) fifteen 

smallcT trees. to twc*ntyTive feet in height and seven 

The climate is of the type called or eight inclu'S in diamet(T, and tlnw 

continental, the winter tem])eraturc in o cur as much as a hundred miles 

many places dro|:)ping to extremes of b(?yond what is commonly considen'd 

6o" 1^'. and even 70'' F. below freezing to be the tr(‘f‘-lin(‘. 

point, wliihi the summers anr correspond- The rain and snowfall on the treeless 
ingly hot, reaching records as high as strip along ]^(Ting S(*a make a total 

00 ’ F. and too*’ h'. in the shade both v precipitation sonu'.what heavier than 

north and south of the Arctic Circle. that of the interior, but the Arctic 
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prairie has less. It is probable that if 
a careful estimate could be made— none 
has so far bcen'tnadc- it would he found 
that the snows of winter if melted would 
give an average of four or fivi) inches 
of water. The summer rains would give 
about the. same, making a total precipi- 
tation of eight or ten inches per year. 

In the soutlK^rn forested belt fogs and 
thick weatlier are common at all times 
of the year. In the great interior clear 
weather is the rule at all seasons, and 
(‘specially in winter when theiv. are 
w(‘eks on end with scarcely a cloud. 
The Bering coast has a great d(’al of 
overcast weather in sumnuT and a good 
deal in winttT also. On the Arctic 
prairie fogs prevail on the coast from 
May till October and cloudy weather 
(wtends mon', or less inland. Even the 
coast is usually clear in winter. Those 
parts of the Arctic territory that lie 
lietween fifty and a hundred and lifty 
miles from tlu' sea-coast have less cloudy 
weather tlian any other part of the 
world, exce])t similarly located ar<‘as in 
Canada and Siberia and a few of the 
gri'at desert areas of the world. 


The mountains along tlu*. south coast 
of Alaska arc high in ]dac.(‘s. One of 
the peaks is ilu^ highest point on the 
North Anu'rican continent -now geiu'- 
rally called Mount McKinley, although 
many authorities contend for one of tlu; 
two or three native names, among which 
Denali has the most su]>porters. This 
mountain is 20,.|b4 f(*et, and Mount 
St. Elias in the Panhandle is 18,024 
feet high. 

The northern Alaskan mountains 
seldom rise above ten thousand f('et 
and the ranges visihUt from the north 
coast, althoiigli very imposing b('cans(i 
th(*y spring from low, Hat land, an^ 
really only betwi'i'ii live and eight 
thousand feet higli. On arc'ount of the 
small precipitation in wintiT and the 
great summer lu‘at, glaciiTs are alisent 
from tile most norllierly inoimtain 
range, and an‘ found in the second 
rang(.‘ only at ek*\ations he tween live 
and leu thousand lV(‘t. 

d'he soil of Alaska has Ikvu lcst(‘d 
only in a ftw ])lar(s, for it is a froiititT 
land. An official ])ublication of the 
Alaska College of Agriculture at I'air- 



HOW MAN’S INGENUITY OVERCOMES STUPENDOUS DIFFICULTIES 

This pictiircsqiip canon, known as Hiirriranc Gulch, has heim spannod In' a rlrvcM-ly 
railway hridije. Traversing this bridge one catches a glimpse of a graceful V houd of the Sushi tiia, 
a large and valuable river ihiwing throiigli tliickly-wowied valleys of tbe Alaska inouutauis into 
Cook’s Inlet. Its upper courses are fed by many glaciers and mountain torrents 
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banks stated in October, 1923, that an 
acre of Alaska soil would produce three 
times the quantity of vegetables that 
an acre would produce in the United 
States, and would produce tlu'in (juicker. 
It may be nec(*ssary to make some 
allowance for enthusiasm in this state- 
ment, but it would be. a mistake to 
disregard it, for it is the common 
testimony all over Alaska tliat those 
plants which will grow at all will grow 
more rapidly and to a larg(^r size than 
in “ temperate ” lands, (hirden flowers, 
for instance, that grow knee-lugh in 
the central United States will grow to 
thr height of a man's sliouldiT in certain 
parts of Alaska, ( abbages grow to a 
similar gigantic size. It seems that the 
great heat and twenty-four-hour-a-day 
sunshine of the Arctic and immediate 
subarctic produce not only the expected 
result of more rapid growth but the 
somewhat surprising result of giantism. 

In considering the length of the 
northern summer it must always he 
remembered that a reckoning by the 
days of the cak'ndar produces d('ceptive 
results, .since the growth of V(*getatiou 
is measured roughly by tlu* number of 


hofirs of S‘inlight. The thirty days 
between JiiUv* 10 and July 10 on the 
Arctic ('ircle are equal to not one but 
two months of Italian growing tinie. 
The calt'iidar months immediately befon* 
and after are ('acli ('(jual to about 
a month and a half. Thus these three 
calendar months make up about five 
growing months from the point of view 
of vegetables. 

Ill the Arctic and subarcfic portions 
of Ala.ska the diurnal variation of han- 
peratiire is smaller than in the* majority 
of more southerly countries, since the 
sun shines continually, leaving no cooling 
period. At the' weather observation 
station at Fort \'ukon, just north of the 
Arctic ('irck', tlu.' mean tem|)eratun; for 
June, July and August is 50’ to be/’ V. 
The maximum summer temjxrature 
recorded for Fort Yukon is 100" F. in 
the shade', anel the' minimum wiiiteT 
te'mperatun' is yi)' V., which is nearly 
if not (juite' the maximum temperature 
range' fe)r any give'U plae'e' in Alaska. 

The chie'f fori'st tre*e'S of the southe-rn 
or rainy ze)iu' are* we'sttrn heanloe'k, 
Sitka .spruere, we'stvrn re'd ce'dar and 
ye'llow eir Alaska ca'dar. In the' inte rior 



TROPHIES OF A WALRUS HUNT IN THE ARCTIC NORTH 

The P.'icific w.-ilnis was (oruicrly Uniiul abimdaiitly round Alaska ;iiid the' iiorth-eMst (.o.ists of SibcMia, 
but h.is been exterminated in many distrie.ts by relentless Imiitinj'. Tins hn}^<*, liu-footeHl 
mamimil, related to the sea-lion, is distinguished when adult by a p-iir of lone* tusks gn»win}i 
from the upper jaw. A fulbgrowii malt; walrus is 10 to 12 feet in Irii^lh aud may weigh 3,000 Ib. 
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II. S A. KoiTst St-rvu'i’ 


FEEDING HOUSE FOR BLUE FOX ON FOX-BREEDING RANCH 
Amonii tin* fiir-biMriii:' .mim.il-. o| Alaska, imoom*, fnx, 1 *u\<.‘r and mink are sonu* of thn ino^^t 
v.ihi.ibk', aiul mn>t (M: 4 ^' rlv sf.uiilit .liter bv trapi r<. Several kiinls «»f f<*xes art? foiiinl, 

inelmliim' tin* wliife An ti<’ In.'; and (he blat k, retl ainl l»in J'lie blue s>p(‘eios is plenlifill in 

tlic AleiiliaiH, where it is bred nn .tet'nnut nf its Inr, fnx raiiel es pruvijii,' \ ei y Micces^ful rtnniiiereially 


llui main tnt'S an' s])nKH' aiul cotton- 
wood. 'Phcsc nn‘ also found along a 
few of the iKd'thward lliAving rivi-rs, 
extending into the Arctic ])iairi(? which 
itself has a v’egetation of gras.scs and 
sedges in part similar to that found cm 
more soutlu'rly prairies as of Montana 
and Dakota, and in part peculiar to tht 3 
Antic. Varieties of Itliiegrass and 
timothy are in places conspicuous. The 
prairie vegetation is seldom knee-high 
and more often only half that. Con- 
trary to common heliid, mosses and 
lichens do not prc'vail over llowering 
plants exce])t in a few restricted 
localities, chielly mountainous. 

In the beginnings of agriculture so 
far made in AJa.ska tluTe have bi'c'ii 
cultivated with .succe.ss wheat, oats, 
biirley, rye and most of the north 
tempc'Tatc zone garden vegetables. 
Some of Ihc^sc grow bettcT in the hot 
interior summers tium tlu-y do in the 
longer Scotland-like suinmcTS of the 
south coast. 

Alaska is known to the world largely 
through its mineral wealth. bikt^ the 


other riches of Akiska, the minerals were 
not suspected at the time when the 
United Stati s lhn)ugh Secretary Steward 
))urchased the. territory from Russia in 
1867. Tor about thirty years after that 
it was known as “ Seward’s Ice Chest,” 

” SiAvard’s Folly,” etc., and was sup- 
posed to be for ever incapable of 
returning to the United States the 
$7,200,000 spent in the purchase. It 
is now reckoned that the gold output 
alone of the territoiy up to the close of 
1921 liad hccu $328,104,100. Some of 
the other minerals are rated in tlie same 
Government re})ort as follows : Copper, 
$134,840,700 ; silver, $8,104,000 ; out- 
put of all other mineral products, 
including tin, marble, gypsum, petro- 
leum, lead, etc., $7,430,145. 

The most interesting recent develop- 
ment in the mineral situation of Alaska 
is that in 1923 the United States 
(}overnment, on behalf of the Navy, set 
aside as an oil reserve the western half 
of Arctic Alaska from Cape Lisburiie 
to a little beyond Point Barrow. The 
same area is known to contain large 
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ARRIVAL OF A REINDEER TRAIN IN AN ALASKAN TOWN 


III Al.i'ilci .ire \cry lillli* as dr.iu^ht 

by 1 iin, l)ul it is l>«'lie\fd that with proper tr 
for their f( ‘tare l)r<i.id a 'special ailapl.ition for 
vimii ler. d hey are used in the soiitJi in hi 

coal (ic])()sits, but no restriction was 
placed upon tlicin by t if ])roclaination 
of tlui (jovcriiiiicnt. 

lush is one of the chief industries, 
and tlu? salmon tlie chief fisJi. The 
so Cidlcd sockeye is only one of several 
kinds of salmon, and in 1918 only about 
lialf of thest^ were canned. Hut th(^ 
value that year of the portion canned 
is giv(‘n at 82^.500, ooo, showin^^ that 
this one fish in one year has returned to 
the United States more tlian thnu' times 
what the laitin' territor}" cost. Iuav 
stateint'iits Jiave ever been made with 
f^rciitcr a.ssiirance than those as to the 
p(‘nnanerit worthlessness of Alaska, and 
few now look more ridiculous. 

The ordinary ]uiro]iean domestic 
animals are all bred here and there 
over more than two-thirds of the area 
of Alaska. That this cultivation is 
sporadic could ])e sufticiently explained 
by the newness of the country. How- 
ever, it seems likely that the Arctic 
reindeer of the ( 31 d World, igiported 
into Alaska as a domestic animal first 
in 1892, will supersede the ordinary 
1) cn 


aiiiiii.ils ; till* Al.isU.uis lo prrkM’ ionriii‘vin{» 

aiiiiii;j: tho diM‘r wt)nld sonii hi'i'oinc >;(M>d tiMvi'lIcrv, 
tlu* SHOW in \\ iiitiM’ and in;ir'»l)laii(ls in 
iiuiiilirj'^ ti» piDvidc food for tlu* ii.itiNi*'^ 

domestic animals, (‘V(‘n whtTc the latter 
are aln‘ady established, for then* are 
many ])lac(‘s wht'R* cattle can he raised 
e.xperimeiilally, but wlu*re the stabling 
and otli(‘r (‘xpenses, incident to a long 
winter, eat up most or all of the profits. 

'flu* rt'indeer need no barn to shelter 
them, and they fend for theinselvi'S in 
any weatlier, depending soli'ly on the 
nativ'e vegi'fation. Their meat is I'on- 
siderc'd by most ])eo])U^ who know it as 
([iiite the iM]ual of beef and, since it can 
be j)roduced almost withoiit cost, a 
handsfmie profit can be got wliere cat t It? 
would show a loss. 

During the ten years between 1892 
and 1902, the United States, according 
to the official reports, imj^iorted 1,280 
reindeer from Siberia. These liave in- 
creased biiyond the ])ropliecy of the 
most enthusiastic of the early advocates, 
and tlu*. (iovi*rnmeul census of 1922 
gives 252,000 animals as then living, 
although perhaps iio.ooo have l)cen 
butchered. It is estimated by the 
Department of Agricultnro tliat the 
grazing areas of northern and westiTii 

c; I 











PRIZED POSSEvSSIONS FOR SEA AND LAND TRAVEL IN ARCTIC AMERICA 
The viiaiaU. like tiu* oiir-tii.m kayak, is essential to the «‘xistenre of iiianv sljorc'-dwolllii-^ Alaskans. 
Made of skin, it is stout :m<l eapaci«:)as and used ehielly as a transport l)«»at. TIu’ d‘>;’'^ einploved f«)r 
sledije-ilrawinj; are little iiioie than doinestirated wolves ; they h.»\(‘ reiiiarUahh? powers ol einhiraiu'e, 
and, when I In; ^'oiin' i-. Iav<>iii able, oik; d(.)i; will draw on an avera.yfe over ’>0'> ll>- hn* miles in .i day 
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liwing OaM<)\\;i.v 

DOG TEAM RESTING AFTER DELIVERING THE MAIL BAGS AT NOME 

fn the iiniiiensc; country of Alaska, which extends into the Aretir. Circle, do^ ^'leflf^i'S are constantly 
used duriin^ the lon;< winter months when the inhabitants arc almost isolated from the outer world, 
and the mail i;, ronveyed to the coast by dog trains. 'Die dogs, often half wolf, are extremely 
powerful, sometiiiies requiring a good deal of inanageincnt, and can wifhstantl the severest cold 






In its more than fiftorn hiiiKirod miles eoiirsc from the Yukon district of liritish ( oliindna to the 
Bering Sea at Norton vSoimd the Yukon river virtually hiserts Alaska. its valley r()ini)riscs 
the Upper Yukon, ^'ukon Idats. the Kanipart Kejjion, and the Lower Yukon. The river swarms with 
salmon, thousaiuls of which arc raiif;ht in traps like that in the tore^rouiid of this photograph 
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Alaska can support between three and 
a half and five million head of reindeer, 
and that this saturation point will be 
reached between 1935 and 1940, by 
which time Alaska should, therefore, 
be one of tJic f^reat meat exporting 
('t)un tries of the world. 


larger munber were formerly employ <xl 
by the .halers at Point Hope and 
off the Barrow headland. 

The collapse of the whaling industry 
about 1906, conseciuent on the in- 
vention of a commercial substitute for 
whalebone, threw even these f('W 




SPECTACULAR LANDING OF PASSENGERS AT NOME 

city uf Xojiic, cm Seward IVniii^^ula, dc'^iKiiatod as a “squalid Monte Carlo ot wood and ('«»n ii,LMt<‘d 
iron,” stands <m llie innth shore ot Norton Sound, and j;rew from a settlement c.ilitd AiuilCitv. 
tioUi \Niis hr^t mined here in iSqq. I'ormerly the coa'^t was inaccessible to sliips, .uni j)as'-eu;4iTs 
were tiMn>ported to dry land by uieaiis of an aerial c.aj;e dependini; troin tlie Jon^j arm ol a i r.me 


The population of Alaska is given for 
(he year 1920 as 55,036, about equally 
divided between white and native 
(Indians and JCskimo) populations. 
The traditional occupation of the natives 
is hunting .and fishing for their own 
flirect sup])ort, and the trapping of furs 
for sale to traders. In southern and 
south-western Alaska there are, how- 
ever, a numb(T of Indians employed by 
white men in fisheries and other in- 
dustries, on the basis of either wages or 
profit-sharing, and in some cases both. 
With greater independence of character, 
the liskirno arc more generally their 
own masters. Very few of them have 
worked for gold miners and a somewhat 


employed li^skimo back on their own 
resources. TIu; high ])rice of furs since 
about 1908 h.as enabled them to ]inr- 
chase more im])ort(‘d goods than they 
can reasonably need. They have no 
idea of saving from year to year, but 
will buy something or oUkt for wliatever 
skins they secure. When they have 
purchased all the clothes, food, ammu- 
nition, etc., that they have any 
conception of wanting, they go on to 
buy expensive phonographs in 
maliogany cases, silks and velvets by 
the bolt, perfumeries, and the like. 

The reindeer herds of north-western 
and northern Alaska an; about the only 
considerable accumulations of property 




SUMMER IN ARCTIC AMERICA: FLOWER-FRINGED HIGHWAY OF ALASKA 

Alaska is a country of conirasts. On its mountains snow lies all the year round and snow storms 
are experienced on'its higli peaks in the height of the summer season. Rut in the lower lands the 
loiiR hours of warm sunshine pnKlure a taii.^lc of rich vegetation ; tall grasses spring up in the 
meadows, tlowers abound, and in some parts numerous berries may be had for the gathering 






ISLAND SURVIVALS OF ALASKA’S SUBMERGED MOUNTAINS 

at tbo mouth of the Stihiiic rivrr, dirret steamship ('nMiiMuiiiration 
with vSeatIh* in W’a'^liiiU'toii State. Salmon ramiorie'^ and a liatrluTV rmploy many <if tin- 
iuhabitaul'^. 1'hc"Ae islands ol the Alexander Archipel.iK<j are the peaks of a sulunerj^ed mount. lin 
system, and ^laeial artion is shown in the scarred sides of the steef's that rise from the deep fiords 



When first purchased by America in 1867, Akiska was derisively nicknamed “ rnde Sam’s 
Ice-box.” It w.'is helieved that Russia had made a ^'ood bar^^ain. Since then, .Alaska has j^aid 
for itself many times over ; its mineral resources are boundless, and towns lik<* Seward, in a 
rich mining area, spring up like mush rooms, and daily incn’asc in pofiiilation and ]>rosperity 




U.S.A. Si-r\ii-i 

MOUNT WRANGELL’S LOFTY PEAKS CROWNED WITH FIRE AND ICE 

Iiisj t lirtwci ii llir Cliu/.u h and t!u‘ Nut/otin mountain'^, forks of tho St. I'ilias is a iM-oiip of 

volraiiic. peaks eninprelieiisi\ elv railed (be WraiiL^ell Mountains. 'I'he {;rn\i\y rear lics i(s'’lii«;best 
altitude* of i;m|o leet in lilae klmiii Peak, and other loftv eruies are .Mount Sanford m.joo 7eet ; 
and Wian.'^ell 1 e ik, i|.iioi teet. \ ie\\<*d Irorn .if tr thi . »o!e.inie ni.iss is in)|>ri*ssivi‘I\' niaiestir: 




X. 










IT..S..V. Konst .S«T\ii-c 

SKIRTING THE SOUTHERN FACE OF SNOW-CLAD MOUNT ST. ELIAS 

Mount St. Elias, a voleanie mountain, is the doniiiiaiit peak of the St. lilias ranj.'e, (.ne of the, four 
raiikvs that make up the I’aeitic Mountain system iii the south of Alaska. I'owerinj; to an altitude 
ot i.S,oj 4 fe(‘t. Its snow-elad siinmiit marks the international boundary between .Ala>k.i and Canada, 
and on its sinvtiAevn declivity lacint; the sea is the vast Malaspiua glacier covering i,,:oo square miles 
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ill ilu' hands of natives. Some own 
sevtTiil thousand, valued nominally at 
twenty- five dollars per head. During 
the last few years white men have 
enter(?d the reindeer business and one 
c<)ni].>any owns more than fifty thousand 
animals. Tlie native shrewdness of the 
Eskiino and a measure of preferential 
encouragement given them by the 
(i()\'eriinient will doubtless enable them 
to keej) a considerable share of the 
nbidt'er industry indefinitely. 

At the bi^ginniiig of the present 
('eiilury gold mining was the chief 
oeeii])alion of most of the white men in 
Alaska, or else direct service to the gold 
miners. More ro'cently other minerals 
]ia\e increased in importance, as also 
liave the fislieries. Lumbering is 
attaining, and market gardening has 
attained already, considerable propor- 
tions, the V(‘getables being shipped south 
to supply Seattle and other large Pacific 


cities. Thus the division of labour among 
white men in Alaska is fast approaching 
a correspondence with that of Americans 
resident in the United States. 

Apart from the railways, winter 
travel in the interior of Alaska is c,\- 
clusively by sleigh. Dogs were for long 
the only drauglit animals, but horses 
have been introduced in the mining com- 
munities and mails and i^assengtiis are 
now carried to the Yukon and (‘Isi;- 
wherc by horse stage. Keindeer are 
beginning to be usc“d also in tlie west and 
north, although the dogs still keep their 
popularity in many places, even wluTe 
reindeer are available. 

Summer travel is mainly by water 
The north coast of Alaska ('ast of Point 
Barrow is acc(*ssiblo to trading ships 
most years between the latter part of 
July and the middle of Se})temher. 
B(‘tween Point Ikirrow and Bering 
Strait tin* season is a month or two 



FETISH SUPERSTITION CARVEN WONDERFULLY ON TREE TRUNKS 

'I he Iiidiaiis of Ahiska, though very uncleanly .and indolent in their ways, have irmre than one 
inten-^tiiig art. The making of ornamental canoes is an ancient hobby, but in their totem-poles 
- tree'; carved Into extraordinarily weird and fantastic shapes — their imaginative genius is given 
lull expression. These ceremonial posts are sometimes over 20 feet in height 
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lon^fir. The importjint. mining town 
of Nome on the Bering Se;i is open to 
sliips about five nionths in the year. 
TJie navigation season of the Yukon 
river in 1923 began in iMay and closed 
November 16, tlic long(‘st oj)en season 
f)u record and a month in excess of 
tlie av'erage. Tlie ports of soutluTn 
Alaska and the Aleutian Islands are 
op(‘ii all th(i year. 

I'liere are thnu^ main ways of reacliing 
Alaska. Oiar is to go i)y American 
st('anu*r from Seattle, or Canadian 
steamer from Vancouver, to Skagway. 
h'rom there the White Bass and Yukon 
Railway tak('s you over the mountains 
to Whitehorse on lli«‘. I’|)l)er Yukon, 
where a small ri\ (T stc'anier carri(\s 3*011 
to Dawson and a largc^r steamc'r thence 
to the mouth of the ^ ukon river. If 
there are a number of ])asseng(TS 
on till' steain(‘r, a windless will bring a 
small boat ninelv miles from Nome 
to meet the sleamer al St. Michael, 
•'riie Si'c'cmd wa3* is to lake an AnuTican 
sleamer from Seattle to Seward or 
An('liorag(‘. h'rom there tin* Cniled 
States Raih\’a\* carries v'ou north to 
h'airbanks. If von desire to proceed 
farther \*ou take a river steamer down 
the 'ranana to the Yukon and then go 
bv steamer either up or down the river. 

The third wa\* is to take an .Aimaican 
pa.sseiigi-r sti'anier from Seattle In* \\\iy 
of Unimak Bass to Nome. You then 
hav(‘ th(‘ choict’ of returning b)’ that 
sti'amer or of [)ro('eeding u]) the Yukon. 
At tlie junction of tin* ranana with the 
Yukon \’ou hav(‘ tin* further oj^tion of 
going north u]) llu; I'anana or ascending 
th(* Yukon east and south to Dawson 
and Whitelior.si*. 

A time of great commercial activit}" 
in tht^ interior of .Alaska was between 
the years iSqS and 1910. Steamers 
almost comparable to thosti of the 
A'Iississi]>])i were then going u]) and 
dow'u thi‘ Yukon ri\’er (weiy few' (kys. 
The chi(‘f ctanniodit\'^ w'as gold, and the 
.steady rise in tin* value of iieaii}^ all 
other things w'as e(|uivalent to a dro]) 
in the value of gold- Mining became 
morti and more precarious and trade 



FAMILY TREE OF INDIAN ORIGIN 

( .HA (»f totciiiir aiiiiiMls .ma hii.I-, 

of .1 lii^a>ly \\'f.rkni.Hi'')iij>, 

an* •"till t«> liH scfii ill some Al.ia-c.m (li--! rit ls 
vvIhtc; liidi.ius ihvoll, in this sln-rt 

gradually dwindled in conseejuence. 
Then came the paral 3 ''sing list' of ])rit't s 
caused 1)3^ the Grc'at War and goM 
dropped to Jialf its ])rt*-w'ar ])urchasing 
ptwver. Brom the consequent colla])S(' 
Alaska, is onR' just beginning to recover. 
Oiu' tjf the results is that tlu' intt nding 
traveller must iiKjuire (arefulh' in 
advance as to how^ tlie steanu rs run, 
for they are no longer numerous or 
regular. The building of Ihefiovernmt'ut 
railroad has also had a bad effect on 
the river navigation. Hy taking lb(' 
mail it has removed out* of thi' chiel 
incentives for boats to pl 3 " the full length 
of the river. 

All towms south of the Ahikon, as 
well as Nome, are coniu'cted with tin' 
outside W'orld either by telegrapli or 
wireless and mail si'rviei'. is regular, if 
somewhat slow according to inodirn 
ideas. In summer it would lake about 
the same length of time for an 
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REMARKABLE METHOD OF RECOVERING GOLD FROM ITS ROCKY BED 

Gold lias lirou^ht iiiiirli f.iinr td Alaska in rtTciit years, and iiicroased its white poiMilatuMi 1)V t<‘iis 
of thousands, rhis illustration shows the hydraulic f^old-miniiif; system in nperatmu at (.hn ler kreek. 
The water is serve<l from the main and direc ted through in >/ 7 .lt‘s nti to the* ^old-bearm« ruc k. I lie 
material wasliecj out is carried off in a ehaimc*!, the rich dirt hein^^ allowed to sc'tth* at various i)omls 


















Kwitia Oallow::v 

DREDGER WORKING OVER SUBMERGED GOLD-BEARING STRATA 

Dazzlins cliscovPiics of f;ol<l in the nineties drew inany a fortunc-se(‘k<!r to perilous adventin c in Alaska. 
The pilmitive methods then employed in obtaining the, precious metal have been superseded by inoie 
elaborate mac hinery, and dredKin« is now practised cm a lar^e scale. The drerlprs are similar m 
almost all essentials to those used in harbours fm removing accumulations of sand or mud 
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PRIMITIVE GOLD-MINING IN ALASKA 
M<i!1V •uubiliotis workiiiij on llu’ir own arroiint still sift 
thr liver s.iiuis by means ot primitive appliaiuis. Wasliiii;^ 
alluvial «leposiis in tin* nld-fashioned juamuT i.-^ no easy 1 ,jn 1\, 
but iiiau makes li^lit of labour iu liis h.isle to acdiiire wealth 


English letter to read 
Nome or Melbourne 
Australia ; in ^^inter Uk 
time from England t( 

Nome would be aboiil 
double that to Australia 
A letter to Earrow, if ii 
made just the right con 
nexion, would take about 
three tirntks as long as frorr 
hhigland to Australia 
There are, however, onl^ 
four mails a year tc 
Harrow, one in the sunimci 
and three by sleigh in 
winter. 

In its heyday Nome i^ 

said to have had a 

j)op Illation of about 
.[0,000 peoj)le in summer 
with jierhaps io,()oo 
spending the winter. Tlie 
|)(Tmanent population is 
now between two and 
three thiHisand. fuiK'au, 
the capital, has a ])opii- 
lation (.)f about three; tliousand, and 

h'airbanks, on the Tanana river, has 
about one thousand inliabitants. In 

app{‘a ranee the Alaska towns are much 
lik(^ towns of the same size in the United 
States, mainly frame buildings with 
oeeasioual stnirtur< s of briek or stoiu*. 
'rhere ari' similar [lublic buildings, 
si'hools, ehuK'hes, j)ost oiliees, city halls, 
court hons('s, motion jurture tlu-atres, etc. 
The streets are lighted by electricity, 
and houses are commonly steam-heated. 

The natural health conditions in 
Alaska are usually considered about 


the best in the world. The giduaal 
hardiness of the ty]H' of iiuai and women 
who s<‘(’k the frontier tends to the; same 
result. Although the sumnuas arc* vi'ry 
hot in tla; interior dis(‘asi‘ germs an* 
fewc*r and fever cemditions I(‘ss likely 
to prevail than iu nu)st otlier countri(‘s. 
Moscpiitoes, sandllics and othi‘r insect 
])ests are ]H*rhaps on the avc‘rage as bad 
as in any an'a of the same size on I Ik* 
earth’s siirfacv, but thc'se are annoying 
ratluT than dangc'mus. 'I'lie inos(|uit<n-s 
may suck blood but thc*y do not carry 
the. gc'nns of malaria or yellow fever. 


AL/lSK/1 : GFA)GR APlllCAL S ilMMAR Y 

Nafural Dirisiotis. iVortheni cxtrcinity summer warmth permits growth and 
of the Ncjrth American (aMclillera. Nortlieru rainfall or river water supply is plentiful, 
lowlands, part of the lowlands ou the edge Chief indnsfries. 'rrappiiig, fishing, luin- 
of the Arctic basin (v. .Arctic I.ands). v/beriiig, and mining. Kcmideer herding as 
Climate and Vc^^ctatioa. South coast a contribution to the world's meat supply, 
like Britisli ('olumbia a region of warm, Minerals are typical of the Cordillera* (v. 
wet winters and cool summers with heavy America, North). 

precipitation on the coast. (T. climate ^ Outlook. C'.old and other mineral re- 
of Scotland. Interior continental climate sources are being exhausted. Tannbering, 
of great extremes, long hot summer days - and salmon fishing arc capable of exten- 
ancl short inten.sely cold winter days, sion. Reindeer herding is full of promise, 
with scantv precipitation. North coast The country will tlevelop exports in re- 
insular Arctic climate (v. .Arctic Lands), sponse to demantis from the United States 
Natural vegetation is forest wjiercvcr in exchange for foodstuffs, cereals, etc. 





ALBANIA 

Mountain P rovince of theEastern Adriatic 


by HcMiry Baerlcin 

Aiillior of “ Under the Acroccraiinian Mountains,’ 


S OLKMNLY to sit down and de- 
scribe Albania is no siinph! task, 
seeinf^ that tlie “ sons of tlie 
eagle ” (Shkiipetar or Shfjyptart), as 
the inhabitants of that peculiar country 
call themselves, havt' only in the 
majority of cases a vc'ry vague idea 
of the meaning of the word Shkiipenia 
or vSluiypeiiia. Wo may he told by 
enthusiast ie totirists that this jieoph*. 
is by far the most united and patriotic 
of the Ralkans, or of tiu* world ; and 
it is a fact that when it eame, in 1920, 
to till* foreibh* turnini; out of the Italians 
a great number of aj^i d warriors and of 
beardless youths took part in tin* pro- 
eeedini They in(|uired very little as 
to the rate of payment, but they had a 
jiretty shrewd idea that tin* persons of 
their jirisoners would, with or witliout 
tortun*, yield an aliiiiulance of good 
things -and so would the dead 

Tribal Montagus and (^apiilets 

More ])re(;ious even than gold— w'hieh, 
in the form of ua\ioleous, is the standard 
eurrenev, though Albania is devoid of 
banks — would be the rifles and muni- 
tions, since one imist remember tliat an 
Albanian, whose wardrobe consists of a 
pair of close-litting white trousrrs, a 
jacket, and one shirt, may h<' the proud 
owner of twenty rilles. 'I'liese are 
mostly used by him and bis frii-nds for 
the destruction of other Albanians. Jii 
the (ireat War this interesting pi'ople 
fought with eijual gusto 011 both sides. 

What we call Albania contains, I 
supp(3se, sligfilly move than the popula- 
tion of Ijverpool spread over an area 
some 4,000 s(|uare miles larger than 
that of Wales; and even so there is 
not room enough for tin in. When you 
are going from th(‘ territory i^f one tribe 
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A DirUcuit rroiilicr,’’ etc. 

to that of another you may have to 
cross a fordless torrent, as their chronic 
Montagus and C'apiilets have .smashi'd 
till? ford. If yon riv|uest the mayor of 
any ])Iacc to l(*ad you to tlu* next he 
will, perhaps, go half tlie journey, and, 
although you threaten him with death, 
refuse to go anothiT inch, because he 
is in blood-tVud witli the neighbouring 
village, and lie knows that hi* woukl 
never more return from it. Tims will 
the reader understand that Albania - 
which the Powers created just before 
the (heat War, with JYiiice William of 
W'ied as its Mpri.t, or ruler is not 
one’s ideal of a unit. 

Albania’s Natural Frontier 

Physically this ohlong-shaj)ed province 
of the eastern Adriatic has for manv 
leagues along the north and east a 
chain of hare, and lofty mountains ; in 
the soiitli, to which we sliall afterwards 
refer, the .Aerocerauniaii Mountains are 
a mere ineident, whereas th(‘y should 
eerUiinly be the frontier. Hut if .Albania 
was intended to be a se]xira\c country, 
the natives of it, although thvy are tlie 
most aneiiiit people of the Balkans, 
took no steps of their own aeeord. 
They appeared to be ipiite. satishud 
with the old I'urkish regime, which 
collected the taxes in a very half- 
hearted way, and, with regard to 
military service, otfered to these ruthle.ss 
mountaineers the proud distinction of 
joining the Imperial Guard at Con- 
stantinople. 

You may say that, as the Albanians 
undoubtedly arc quite dilfi.rent from 
the other races of the Balkans, they 
are entitled as much as any to liave 
their own independent country; but 
the first condition of iiidependtaicc is 
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that tlu‘ people themselves should desire 
it, and as yet the Albanians have been 
too nuich preoccupied with inter-tribal 
coniliets as well as with the everlasting 
animosity between Moslem, Roman 
( atholic and (ircck-Orthodox. Perhaps 
in time this people will become as 
national as their ardent friends abroad 
and some of (heir own big men assent; 
but. on the other hand, they may 
relinquish the independence that was 
thrust upon them. The north may 
come into the Yugo-Slav and the south 
into the Greek sphere of influence, to 
the joy and rt;lief of a large number 
of the Albanians, who, by the way, have 
not yet made up their mind whether 


they will be a republic or a 
monarchy. 

Since the flight of William 
of Wied in 1914 — he had 
never venturccl more than a 
few miles from Durazzo, 
his dilapidated and marshy 
capital — no successor has been 
invited to come and live in 
the inouniful, draughty old 
building which is still sur- 
rounded with the remains 
of William’s barbed-wire en- 
tanglements. Rut the appli- 
cation of a multi-millionaire 
would be considered. At 
present the cajntal is the 
village of Tirana, a ram- 
shackle place with fewer 
amenities tlian Scutari or 
Koritza, but lying in a much 
more central and also in 
a Moslem district. Unlike 
Durazzo, it cannot beattack(‘d 
by a foreign licet. Then? the 
cabinet of Moslem landowners 
(a Christian or two being 
added for the sake of appear- 
ance) has above it a rather 
impotent Rt'gency of four 
worthies — two Moslems, one 
Roman Catholic and one 
Gfreek-Orthodox— -so that the 
world may ]jerceive how full 
are tin* Albanians of tolera- 
tion and brotherly love. 

Nevertla'Iess, the country does for the 
moment figure on the map. Let us, 
lhert?fore, briefly describe it. We hav(i 
spoken of Albania’s mountains. They 
are very formidable, and they render 
all communications di Hi cult. Here .and 
there among the mountains of the north 
and east one comes across an isolated 
village, where the priest will often b(? 
the only person who can read and. write. 
As the country bends down to the 
Adriatic there arc portions of compara- 
tive fertility ; but it is characteristic 
of the Albanians that a shepherd with a 
lanky sheep or two will have a gun to 
keep off robbers. Near the coast th 
land is often marshy ; it is said tha^ 
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efforts will be made to remedy this 
state of things. And one of the most 
pressing needs is a harbour at which a 
ship can come up to the quay. 

'Nowadays, at the dreary little malarial 
port of San Giovanni di Medua, from 
where there is a road to Scutari ; at 
the picturescpicly walled Durazzo ; at 
Valona (Avlona), full of empty struc- 
tures left by the Italians ; and at Santi 
Quaranta, a straggling, disconsolate 
village most of which was the Sultan 
Abdul Hamid’s private property, and 
was bestowed by him on onci of his 
wives — everywhere it is necessary for 
a merchant-vessel to transhi{) her cargo 
Jnto l:)arges at some distance from the 
Vnd. (Opposite! Valona. by the bye. 
is the precipitous little island of Saseiio, 
which is now the sole S])ot of Albania 
in Italian occnpalion. It is interesting 
to not(' that although Saseno is far from 
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the Ionian Islands it used to be reckoned 
as a member of that group, and as such 
was a British possession until 1863; but 
no l^ritish ollicial resided there.) Down 
to this desolate coast there wander a 
few rivers, but they arc of very little 
navigable use. Here, again, we have 
to listen to the “ music of the future,” 
for a scheme exists to drain the Jioyana 
(or Bojana) which would then convert 
Lake Scutari into a magnificc'nt 
harbour, to the common advantage of 
the Albanians and the Yugo-Slavs. 

In certain parts, especially around 
Koritza and in the valley to the south 
of Argyrokastru, there are fields of good 
arable soil which the predominantly 
Greek or Albanian-Orthodox population 
of those districts cultivate* to the best 
advantage. Around Mosh in Llbasan, a 
place of blank walls and wiiuling alleys, 
there is likewise a fruitful tract of 



SCUTARI’S WALLS AND TOWERS ALONG THE SHORES OF THE LAKE 

Lake Scutari is uiiquestiouai^ly one of the most beautiful in Europe. Us so\ith-eastern end, upon 
wiiich stands the town of Scut<iri, is about twelve miles distant from the Adriatic coast, while its 
northern and larger halt lies within Montenegro. The lake is. in general, shallow, though near 
the south-west shore arc deep depressions. It measures 27 miles in length and 10 in breadth 
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rountry in which maize is grown ; and 
the fanners being handdn-glovc with 
the government, there is — at any rate 
there was not long ago — a h(‘avy import 
tax on flour, so that many starving 
peasants were obliged to pay large prices 
for the inferior maize-bread. Apart from 
this cultivated land, tht^ general aspect 
of Albania is dreary and bleak. It is 
as certain that Hktc is oil b('low (he 
ground as that then' are oliv('-trees 


neighbours can be seen, for example, 
in the Jakova (Djakovica) region, which 
has for the last few years b(‘(‘n inchide(J 
in Yiigo-SIavia. Most of the inhabitants 
ani Albanians, and so little thought 
have they hitherto devoted to the 
improvement of thc'ir stock that a 
cow grazing in this district has -the 
appearance of a large and emaciated 
St B(‘mar(l dog. 

l-ndi'i* till' tuition )f the Yngo-SIavs 



K. N. A. 

PRIMITIVE METHODS OF SANITATION IN ALBANIAN SCUTARI 

S(Mit;iri, \vhi<’li lias spread lifVdnd its (»ld borders, is cniwdt'd mihc.ilthilv in tbe (••■iitn*, \vlu‘i(‘ 
iiarn)\v stn'cts twist in a tnrtiinii> ina/t* of j.liops, hoii<-«-v, ami ba/a.iis irmini-'i « iit of tlu' da\s of 
tlio 'I'lirkisli ](’;4iiii(\ l'!\t ii in tin* nion* nio(h*rn part ot tlio town, as in tln^rnc J-irm st Kciian sliowti 

Ik'it, drainaj;o is piiinitivo and thf trrr-linrd opm st-wt-r runs parallel tD tin- hoiisrs 


above it, but as yet there is no ])roj)er 
exploitation. And one hears, too, 
constant and most persistent rumours 
of all manner of uiitap|xxl mineral 
wealtli. Hut what, you may ask, do 
the natives do for a living ? 

Though Albania lies upon the Adriatic, 
very few of its people devote themselves 
to fishing. And the soil in many fiarts 
affords the j)easant an exiguous liveli- 
hood. He scratches it with prehistoric 
implements or lives upon his’^iniserable 
goals and sheep. The difference b(?twccn 
the cattle of lh(‘ Albanian and that of his 


this state of things will be remedied, 
for there will no longer bi^ the danger 
that a handsome bi'ast will be apjiro- 
priated by the head brigand of the 
district. And wJiere the peasant, as in 
the plain to the south of Argyrokastru, 
tills a more gracious soil, he i^s always 
more or less at th(' mercy of the authori- 
ties, who are litlier Moslem or else 
Christian adla'rents of the tyrannical 
Moslem regime. All three religions, as 
we have mentioned, are represented in 
the government ; but that this is only 
to impress the world may be discerinxl 
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HILLSIDE BUILDINGS IN AN ALBANIAN VILLAGE 
('i\iliya1i(in h.ilt^ rmioiiLj tlu' ronmtf mII.iucs of this innunlaiiiniis funntrv. The are oftrn 

l»\iilt lar;.-r'lv ol wood, ol wldcli tln'i'o is U'^ually an al>uiulaiui‘ ihmf at liaiid, alth»Hif;li, Miidfr riiiKi^h 
adiuiiii''trali'm, llw hncsls MillVtcd }',i( at dfinidatii •n, ICvcry dwH llin^^ has a tuinblc-dowu apiuMrain'i* 

I lit' iidiahitaiits lia\t' M anly at (|u.nntain (‘ with minlort an 1 ai'pt-ar fontfiil tti IInc v\itin»nt it 
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CITY OF WINDING STREETS AND ORIENTAL BAZAARS 

One ol the winding? sti eel's in Scutari, picluifsiine but with ramshackle tenements, the limbers t>l 
many of which arc soli«l enon; 4 h but have beetmie so rickety \\itl\ a^e as to seem in almost imminent 
peril of eollai)se. 1 nrUish rule favoured lethart»y, and the natives are not conspicuously energetic 

in the work of repair 
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CITADEL OF SCUTARI ON ITS CRAG OVERLOOKING THE BOYANA 

M.uiy Imildin;;'; in Sc iilari liavc an Orionta) appoaraiicr. \Nhirh f nlianr«‘il bv thr* \<irioii> 
lliat ri--c al-M\c tin' Minniindin.'; n»nfs. lint tin* pircrs of anhib’cl iin.* in thf an* to In* 

loiMnI in tin* Roiiia!i (.'.it]ioli<' ('aihrdral and this aiiciont X’cin tian ra'^llo, a s< iitiiu‘l in ''lone, that 
uatchcs aboNo To tin' lt-lt is sf<‘n onr of tlu* li;jht-draiii'lit boat'^^ Unit ply on llu* rivf'r 


fnun till* fart lliat in tlir army the 
( liristian tnj()j)S arr not providod with 
a rhaplain or j-x-rinilh'd to observe 
(Ib'ir List days ; tli<‘y li.ive to fast in 
i\ain .dan with the IMaliomt'dans. 

Wlbd is inaimfartun’d in Albania is 
for lioine ('onsum])lion. A woman will 
bt' ('a})abK* of makin.t; lior husband’s 
rude clotliinj^" of tliirk white ( loth with 
blaek braid. On his ha-t he wears 
k .illb r sandals. W'ool and leather are 
nnoiH^ the .seanty articles of ('\p(.)rt, 
while the list of imports, mainly from 
Italy, embodies practically all the 
Kapiinaiunts of Albanian civilization. 
Those anKJiij^ the .Albanians w’ho regard 
themsel\(’s as the most ci\'ilizi'd are the 
men who hav(' Inen in the Ignited 
Slat(‘s, where thiy have usually managt'd 
to karii JCnglish while WH)rking in a 
factory or selling fruit in the open air. 
E(pii[)p(?d wath the knowh'dge they liave 
thus gained tliey ndurn to their native 
country and are made into gendarmes 
or civilian officials. Sometimes they 
take a hand in sclioolmastering ; but 
frerjuently this job is given to a Moslem 
w'ho has sta3vd at home, and, perhaps, 


becai a stevedore at one of the (juays 
or an itinerant S(‘11(T of Turkish (U*light. 
lie is usually just abk^ to sign his name. 

The ('ondition of tin' schools is, in 
fact, alarming ; and I'spci'iallv is tliis 
the case in southern Albani.i, that 
])ortion beyond the .\cro(.'(Taunian Moun- 
tains. Until it became incor|.iorated in 
Albania against the urgent advice of 
the British and h'n'iich mi.ssic.ms who 
li.id insjK‘('ted th.e countiy the sc'hools 
had Ix't'u (ireek, and lunv the great 
majority of thesi' schools have been 
closed, and it is even prohibited to let 
a ( i reek -s])ea king schoolmaster gi\e 
private k'ssons at your house. The 
result is that numerous boys w'ho were 
studying for the medical or k'gal pro- 
fessions an' now^ wandering aimle.ssly 
about the roads. Others have lx‘en 
sent by their jiarents to Corfu, and 
others, in Koritza, are attending a 
French lyctT*, w’here for a year they 
have to learn the language before they 
can proceed wuth their education. 

It may be asked whj^ tlic Albanians 
of this, the most advanced part of the 
country, had (ircek schools. The reason 
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is not so niiicli l;ccans(* tlicy arr nu‘inb('rs 
of tlic ^ (invk Orlhodox ('hiiirh as 
because' llie Albanian lant;naj^(‘ is in far 
too elementary a condition. An Albanian 
yontli c.innot say to a t^irl that lu' loves 
her, only that he wants her. 

The road bt'tween Ar^\Tokastni and 
Janiiia, in (iree'ce, would be' k)oke‘d 
upon in other cemntrie's as very le)nely. 
fn Albania it is erne of the chied thorenigli- 
fares, bein^^ a se'ctie)n of that i^re-at 
highway constructed by the Turks frean 
Sanli Oiiaranta to Koritza. This roael 


Me'anwhile', as in tlie south, all com- 
inunicatiem is i)y re)ad. The merchants 
of Scutari would undonbte'elly welcomes 
this line', as we)nld the^ Klementi, the 
Kastrati, and all the other mountain 
tribes who are' now e'ompe'lle'd to fetch 
the-ir supjdies e>n niule*-back fre)m Scutari. 
But the ge)vernme‘nt in Tirana fears that 
the nortliern ])re.)vince' would e:.ome too 
nnu?h inte) the Yuge)-Slav sjduTc of 
inllue iie'e'. The' eomimmications e)n the 
Adriatic are in the' hand.^ chirfly of 
Italian and firerk .^hij)jyinij; c e);n|)ani('s. 



PALACE AND QUAY OF DURAZZO BUILT AMONG MARSHES AND HILLS 
ILi( l\r(l l)y niiiw of a Uv/aiitiiu' capital wljosi* \\ all', r.in !»»• ’-(•••ii in tin.* Imi kmuMiid, I>nra//M is a 
littU’ I’lnt al»oiit sixl>' ''Outli of .Sc iit.iri .iinl la(r>. llir liay of |)iira//o, wliich is foniud 1)V a 
small aiul loiiiidcd lu-iiiiisiila \vlios(> fiirlhe’st I'oiiil is e. ape l’f>li. I hi-' liarhoiir, if i-aml for, would 
be a tiiu.' our, but has somowliat billed up. Tin iv i-^ .i small rxpoM |rad«.‘ iii fruit, oil aiul timber 


is nenv traverse'el by a fe w public auto- 
me)biles, most of them having been 
abaneleaie^el there by the Italian army. 
In the:*. whe>le' of All)ania tlieie is no 
railway, and whe'ii the Italians, whe) 
occupied Albania during the- (ireat War, 
offered to eretnstruct eaie freiin V^alema 
that we.)uld link u|) Albania with Turkey, 
via Salonica, this ])ro|iosal was re'ceive-el 
in a very tepiel fashion, as it was thought 
among the Albanians that Italy wenild 
not wish to bear the whole expense. 
Another railway that has bee'ii talkexl of 
is that along the Drin, from Yugo-Slavia 
to the Adriatic. But the Yugo-Slavs are 
not likely to build this costly line unless 
they are given control of the strip of 
country through which it would run. 


.\lbania being destitute of such things. 
To what di'grei' one can bi; destitute 
of ('reatun' comforts in Juirojyi' is no- 
wluae, 1 imagine, more llagrant than 
in the average .Mbanian village, where 
tile houses ari' primitive in the extreme 
and utterly di'void of sanitation. (There 
is said to be a solitary water-closet in 
Albania; at least, I learn this from an 
Austrian ('xplorer.) The most cha- 
racteristic ty])e of architecture is the 
so-called kula," which resembles an 
Irish tower. The windows are high 
above the ground, and, once inside, 
the inhabitants are relatively sahi from 
attack. Yet in the Albanian landscape 
one often sees a “ kula standing 
ruinous and half demolished. 
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As for the towns, by far the most as it always has been, in Greek. Tlie 
presentable are Scutari and Koritza, churches were seized by IMoslem gen- 
(‘ach with roughly 30,000 inhabitants, darmcrie and delivered over to the 
The former, crowned with an antique control of the minority which asks for 
fortress and the burial place of medieval an Albanian Mass. 

Montenegrin princes, would be a worthy Koritza has more fine private houses 
caj)ital if it were not situated at the than any other place in Albania ; they 
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ROAD WITH COBBLED SIDES THAT RUNS THROUGH KAVAYA 

Northern Alh.iui.i U hroUeii with tho rainifu ntioiis of ;i ^owUu ilv extension of the I iiiunir Alps 
wlio-^e are lien- cIoUkhI with <lensr toiests. In the >^onth are the r.iM:;e'^ tlie Arrncrr.uiiii.iii 

and C-liiin.'iiM Mount. dll'.. Oiilv in the rentre is there iniieh open eoMiitry wliere the widt* .uid lertile 
pl.iin ot Kav.iy.i spread'. it'^i'H towanis the sea, Tins roail is i .iised t«) provide a dry siii la. e 

extreme nortli. Aforetime it was the are often of two s’.oreys, but the up])er 
residence of the Turkish vali, and now part is usually uninhabited except for 
it is till' .s(‘at of the Roman Catholic the week of blaster, when carpets, 
metropolitan who, with his Hock, is furniture, and so forth are taken out 
rather overawi'd by the Moslem. Scutari of their rece])tacles and the family 
is a dusty, extensive place, full of entertains its friends. Though Koritza 
curving little roads and noteworthy for is half Christian, it is \'ery Oricmtal. 
its Oriental bazaars. At a concert, for instance, I noticed 

Away in the distant south is Koritza, that only two Iadi('s were present and 
where half the inliabilants arc Greek- one of them was French. 

Orthodo.x ; Init here, too, the Moslem When Edward Lear, some seventy 
prevails. In spite of international agree- years ago, penetrated to Chimara on a 
ments both the large churcjies have sketching tour, he found an untamed 
been taken from the four-fifths majority people dwelling in the most romantic 
which desires to have the Mass sung, surroundings. Over the Chiinariote 
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CRUMBLING HOUSES IN THE HIGH STREET AT VALONA 

Valcma, the. chief of Albanian sea-ports, lies about mile and a half from the open -ea upon tlm 
eastern shore of the bav of tin; same nanie, 1 his inlet s some ten miles lom; and hve miles wide, and 
Lit its entrance is tlic island of Sasseno aiul the m intaiiioiis he.idland of (ih)>-.a. Thus there is 
convenient and safe aneln age off the town 
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AMONG THE WOODED CLIFFS THAT EMBRACE VALONA PORT 

Girdled with woixls which contain many oak trees and nearly surrounded by monn tains, Valoua 
has, even in the winter-time, a mild climate, and, save on the tops of the higher hills, snow 
seldom falls. The acorns from the iieighboiiring w'oods are used for tanning purp«^ses, and there 
is also trade in tortoiseshell and wool. The town has a population of over six thousand 
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villages the Turk had scarcely the shadow and dwells in towns is he phlegmatic, 
of authority. And the natives were as Othcrwi.se, he is alert enough, 

hospitable to travell(*rs as they still are Living' in remote valleys, y>overty 
in most parts of the country. The stricken, in blood-feud with vaiious 
Italians con^tructc'd a grand motor-road neighbours what can be exjx'cted of 
from Chimara along the coast to Santi this j)eopl(‘. ? A woman who has a 
yuaranta, but very soon it fell into grudge against a man will step outside 
disrepair, and is now, in many ]daces, her lint, and, lifting up a jar of milk 
like the old S])anish high-roads of to the rising sun, she will curse him. If 
Mexico, on which }'Our hors(? does not he .sees her doing it Ik* will shoot the 
tru.'^t him.self to advance until he has jar out of her hand, so that the curse 
tested the .security of (‘a('h bould(*r. Ix^eoines of no avail. 



IN A LAND WHERE PUBLIC WORKS ARE LITTLE CARED FOR 

Tliis scene in a iii.u l\<*t sqii.ire win e tl)e o\rii ran sun'll the water thev e.iiinot re.ieli and in which 
their l>«>y driver sits Ijerade the hi'' 'ven pump is an epitome of Alhaiiian, lile. The p\imp was used 
till it broke down, and it was no » b»isin u n*p.ur it. And the < \<mi are small and stniiteil, 
since for years ha troiibl I to improve the stixdv 

Perhaps the Italian and Austrian engi- Perhaps the present condition of tlie 
neers whom the Albanian government people can best be .shown by glancing 
has acquired will turn their allention to at three of their priests. Tlie Roman 
this road. It would then become a ('albolie. tribesmen of the north will 
se<'oiid Route de la ( orniche. But how iK)t allow a juiest to live among them 

long will it takt‘ to mollify llu? temper if he has not a moustache, and if he 

of the population ? lias been over to Italy he is obliged to 

W'iry and tall, burned by the sun, stay in Scutari until he can present 
the peasant strides over his rocky himself to his wild llock. Wlu*n he is 
country. In his girdle and on his back there he does not shirk his part in 

are several weapons, while very likely mundane matters. With his rifle he 

he is carrying in his hand a large cotton will assist in keeping off cither the 
umbrella. Only when he waxes rich emissaries of the government, if need 
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WATCH-PARTY AMONG ALBANIA’S BROKEN CRAGS 

Albani.r^ ruthl.-ss in.Mintaiiijrri, matrli tluar hard and riiKKod countrvMdc. II.tc an arni.al ..arlv 
vvatflus for some for U-licvt*! to be pcnflratinf- tlu-ir imii i)articular val'lrv. A report erluiiu- mion^ 
Iho i.« will he all that tolk of yet aiiollicr vicliiii of tin- lilood-fciul. This photograph wcu'shows 
lion till' scanty vegetation iiiaiiagiis to cling precariously lo the unkindly siiil 
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or any unwelcome neiglibours. 
The Gn'ck-Orthodox priests of the 
south arc not always persons of culture, 
although their bishops and several of 
the \'ilJage priests have been trained in 


(ireec(\ and have become as learned, 
almost, as tliey look. Ihit in a village 
n(\'ir Koritza I met a time-worn ecclesi- 
astic who said that in his day there 
were not many scliools. Jle could 
scarcely read, but he liad learned the 


wedding and the burial services bv 
heart, liow did he bt'come a priest ? 
Well, he allowed his hair to grow, and 
one day the j>eoj)lc started saying, “See, 
there goes a priest ! “ 

A typical e.xamplc of 
the Moslem hodja (priest) 
is the one who, two or 
thrc'e years ago, declared 
that his profession was 
not going to keep him 
from carrying out the 
obligations of the blood 
feud, lie therefore killc-d 
one of his parishioners 
with whose family his 
own was at the lime in 
f(‘ud. The* relatives wished 
to have the funeral con- 
ducted by another priest. 
P>ut when this came to 
the ears of the assassin 
he l(‘l it be known that 
if any other })riest came 
from his village; and 
usur|)ed a duty that was 
not his, earning also a fee' 
that was not rightly his, 
then the olfeiided parish 
priest and his friends 
woulcl be waiting with 
th(*ir guns bc'hind a wall. 
The; matter was .settlc‘d 
by means of a tluve-days’ 
'* besa’* (truce), during whicdi period the* 
murderer repairi'd to thc‘ house of his 
victim, buried him and took part in 
the sub.sc'quent carousing. 

A whole.sale “ besa ” is wanted all 
over Albania. 



COUNTRY HOUSE bUILT FOR DEFENCE 

Albaiii.i li.is f V(a‘ ])Ofn land of bri.i;ainls, and tliC'.e and tlic* 
inrotivriiicnrc'i of tho vcwub'lta or f.nm'ly ft ud have inatlc it 
iiecessaiy tli.it remote houses amnii^ the dtsrdate hilJs sHall 
resemble fortresses. Every window is barretl 


ALBANIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


X (tin ml Division. Part of the great 
Old World Mountain System between the 
Dinnric Alps and tlie Palkan Mountains. 
A narrow, coastal sill hacked by the 
nioLin tains, cf. the Riviera. 

(.'/ifef I ndiistnes. Home production ot 
foot Isl nils and clothing materials for 
strietly local use. Primitive cultivation 
ot the soil and the licrding of beasts of 
poor pliy.d(]ue. 

< nnininmcdtions and Route Centres. On 
tlic basis of the Roman Via Kgnatia, a 
road from Diirazzo via the Shkunili valley 
to Macedonia. During the War a light 


railway followed this route from Durazzo 
.to Rlbasan. Motor road from Durazzo to 
Tirana with an extension to Scutari. Prom 
PJbasan the road to lk?rat and Epirus was 
widened for motor traffic by the Austrians. 
Coast road Valona to Argyrokastru and 
Santi (juaranla. Road from Valona to 
Koritza and Salonica. The lack of effective, 
local administration and an inert central 
authority cause these roads to deteriorate 
rapidly*^ ; stretches of excellent surface 
connect patches which re.scmblo nothing 
so much as a boulder-strewn liillside. 
Bridges and culverts seldom repaired. 
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Herat is in the* south of tli<‘ eouiitrv, and about thirty miles m)rlh east and inland from X'alona, It 
stands on tlie River Osinn not far from its ronllueiiee with the l)(*voli, the two am* tlj«*n llowin;’ 
to the, sea under tlie name of S<*meui. A (ireek arehbisliop has his seat liere, and then* is an i*.\porl 
tiade ill olives, oil. wipe, fruit, and main 



ALBANIAN POTTERY KILN NEAR BERAT 

(Jne oi the reasons for the slow fuoj'ress of inaiiiitacturin^ on anv larne sc ale has alwavs hcicn the* 
rudely efficient ability of the .Albanians to produce, home-made, the essentials of life. ICverv Albanian 
wife can make clothes for the entire family. Above is seen a local brick-kiln with the kindli'm- stack<*d 
at the side. It is noticeable that every pot is of a standard and unvarying shape'’ 




NOTRE DAME: CHIEF GLORY OF OLD METZ 

\v\U\ il> .\uy lp Ut‘(\ u \r^ and rtviin; buttrossos, iiUi* the spirit of the Mi<ldi<* 
t l>it()iMw-d It, st(*iic, tin* ( Mtlirdral ol Met/, stands, a slatelv (lueeii above tlie t(»rtnoiis streets ot old 
tile Honied lw'\ se.. Arehiter tnrally it bebm^s to the Keiiii.-i seho«»l, and it dates from the late mb 
• eiilt :y ; llic.nLjmal windows. ire lespleiideiil with choke stained i;da.ss of the 13th and Mth rentiirics 




ALSACE-LORRAINE 

Linked Border Lands of the Vosges 

by Percy Allen 

Autlior of " Impmssions of rrovenco," etc. 


A LSA('E and Lorraine the l^lsass- 
Lotliringen of t!i(‘ (iermans arc 
header lands now definitelv 
linked to^^etlier in Juiropt'an thoiif^Iit 
as two of th(‘ most iierrely contested 
ri\e[i()ns known to history. JEit their 
historical, political and ethnoloj^ical 
connexion all follow upon the fact that 
physif'al nature has ])laced them side 
by sitl(^ and j^iven them a common 
l)a«'kl)one the Vosges. 

On eith<‘r side of that mountain 
chain the, two anciiMit duchu’S lie, 
Alsace comprising their (‘astern heights 
and the fertile plain extending betweiai 
them and the ri\er Rliiiu*, while 
Lorraim*, as we undi'rstand the term 
to-day, is the undulating coimtrv that 
slopes w(‘st\vard fiom the Vosgi‘S to- 
wards ('hampagiu' and the Paris basin. 

Command of Important Trade Routes 

Alsac(‘. then, is a unit gi'ographically 
well defiiK'd, whereas, on all sides but 
thi' east, the boundaries of Lorraine 
have he<Mi politically as much as g(‘o- 
gra|)hically determined, 'i'he original 
kingdom of Lorraine (Regnum Lotharii), 
(Teatf'd by the d'reaty of Verdun in 
A. I). was a vast country situate 

between the realms of tiie eastern and 
western L'ranks, (‘xt('nding from the 
North S(‘a down into Italy and in- 
cluding the whole of Alsace ; but the 
kingdom and the great medieval duchy 
folhnving then‘U|)on dwindled until, 
from the (‘k'venth century onwards, 
Lorraine has meant only C})per T.orraine, 
or Lorraine Mosellaiu*, the bulk (.)f it 
r(‘])resented by the modiTii departmimts 
of Vosges, ^leurthe and ^loselle, and 
Meuse. The nanu^ Alsace, on the 
contrary, has never been applied to a 


geographical ari‘a much Kirgrr than is 
coniH)tt‘il by that word to (la\-. 

Thi‘ two pro\inces togetlur an* lait 
small, tin* distanc«‘ west to east as tin* 
crow Hies from Par Ic- Due to the 
Rhine* n(*ar Stras|)oiirg being no moi«‘ 
than about uo miles and from north 
to south Sarn'giniuincs to Iblfort 
only about too miles; but tlnir situa- 
ti(ju as bordi'r countries, fand on tlu* 
north by Luxiiiibin.g and tin* Rhin<‘ 
ProvitK'c, on iln* rasl by (himany 
(Ikulen) and south and west b\- Swil/rr- 
land and Lr.uu'e thus as-ming to 
their j)ossessors commaiul of important 
track* route's betwc'en eintral, soullurn 
and wc'stcrn hhirope has made* them 
throughout history <lu' objec't and 
battle ground of national ciipidil i«'s. 
Alteniati'ly o<'('U])ic(l or inxack'd b\' 
raidc'i'S or immigrants from adjcaiiii.g 
eoun1rit‘S, both j)rovin('t's lia\i' shari'd 
in an nn(*nvia])lc' piiblieitv that lands 
k*ss dramatic'ally jilaec-d liavc*, In-en 
fortunate enough to escape. 

The (Ihiry of ihe VosjCcs 

Physically, or gc'ographic ally, Alsace*- 
Lorraine! divides itse-lf into three* (piiu* 
distinct districts momilain, plate'au 
and plain ; tin* mountains he-ing tin* 
Vosges, tJie plain (Jial narrow strip 
running iicath and .south hclwe'cii the 
Vosg(;s and the* Rhine, known as tin* 
Plain of Alsae'e*, and tlie* plate'an that 
higher, undulating country to tlie* west, 
which forms the gr(*ater jiart of I .orr.iiiu*. 
The V(^.sge‘s are the natural glory of 
both provin('e*s ; and the* world has 
few fairer .sights to oiler than the 
panorama of Alsace^ see*n on a stormy 
October day from the hill of k*ge*n(lary 
Saint Odile. I'lie iridesce'iit rainbows, 
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PHYSICAL MAP OF ALSACE-LORRAINE 


iiitersocting one anolliCT and mingling 
tlifir colours, arch thciiisclvcs across 
I ho (loop, groon, 'fir-clad gulfs and 
purple incjuntain chasms, while the 
sln'anVing storm-clouds scatter their 
largosscj of rain down upon the warm 
groiMi plain below, dottt^d with towns 
and villag(\s, over which tlic sunlight and 
shadow, racing, lead the eye across the 
l^hine river, to the huge mass of the 
Black Forest darkling against the sky. 

Those mountains, the geologists tell 
us, wcTo in bygone ages^ one with 
the Vosges, but in the course of 
g'‘()logical evolution a succession of 


cataclysms caused tin- vault between 
them gradually to collapse and settle, 
until, little by littU*, was formed the 
Plain of Alsace, through which, ulti- 
mately, tlie river Rhine made its way. 

To-day tlu‘. Vosges, as huge masses 
of eru})tive rock rising originally to 
some 10,000 hvt, and now vvorn down 
l)y countless centuries of wind, ice, and 
water to a modest 3,000 feet or so, 
stand alone, some with rounded desolate 
tops, bare or fir-capped, some rising 
in sharper peaks, dece])tively known 
as ballons,” or balloons, which they 
are not, and others crowned, like the 






DoniiM 

Alsace. The prench peasants ^ freed from the German yoke ^ work 
with a will on their liberated fields- — some of the most fertile in Europe 
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Donald Mol/dnh 

Alsace. This modern quarter of Strasbourg lies beyond the 
southern branch of the III; ancient only are the houses lining the water 
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lsace. Spite modern suhurhis tu^ u a r *^‘*"**‘* 
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Donniil 


Alsace. The town Saverne, incorporated with the (German 
Empire in 1870 , was restored to France by the Peace Treaty of 1919 
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Alsace. Strasbourg's pride is her stately minster^ a beautiful 
Gothic edifice with west faqade cased in exquisite tracery and sculpture 
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Ai-sace. Sheltered by the eastern slope of the Vosges, the small to7yn 
N iederbronn, famed as a watering-place, lies in a Un<ely setting 
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These quaint Unvers adarn the .Usatian t()7vns nf Hajifueuau [left) nnd 
Alulh(niSi\ and are remnants of their prosperity as free imperial eities- 



Oflln* FrniicniK ilii Tn 

Alsac e. The mediet^al character of Colmar and Riheauville is •well 
portrayed in this venerable divelling-house and gate Unver respeetivelv' 
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shoulder or promontory of Hoh Koenigs- 
biirg, with a towered, embattled feudal 
castle, restored or ruined, but always 
commanding.^ romantic, and distinctly 
picturesque’ 

On the Alsatian side tht‘ mountain 
slopes, geiKTally, are very st(‘ep, and 
since there is a heavy annual rainfall 
on the Vosgt\s amoiuUing. in a wet 
year, to ftme four or five feet of jire- 
cipitation. torrents of water, at certain 
seasons, come rushing down the liill- 
sides, and would work destruction 
hacl not a system of dams and reservoirs 
already harnessc'd a part of this fall 
to the docili^ servicti of man. 

Most of tlu^ eastern striMins of tiu' 
Vosg(\s find th(ur way, at last, into the 
river 111 , which, rising in tlie Jura Mls.,and 
llowing northward througli the midst 
of the plain, joins flu* Rhine a little 
below Strasbourg. Much of this Alsa- 
tian plain, thus drained by the 111 and 
the Rhine, has hcvu 
covered, by an age-long 
How of water over it, 
with a thick layer of 
“ loess,” a calcareous 
deposit which has made 
of these lowlands one of 
the most fertile districts 
of France, and had w'on 
for them, from across 
the Rliine — until 1918 
- -the name ” (iarden of 
(hrmany.*' 

With a .soil thus 
made suitalile to many 
kinds of culture, well 
watered, .sheltered from 
iiortlierly winds, and 
enjoying a mild climate, 
this plain rf)f Alsace is 
a home ' of great pros- 
perity and abundance. 

The mean temperature 
at Strasbourg is about 
49.8" F., at Metz about 
48^^ F., and the annual 
rainfall some 27 in. ; 
but on the Vosges the 
weather is more .severe 
and the heights are 
D80 


snow-covered annually for six months. 
On the western side of the Vo.sges 
the slopes are usually less abrupt, 
the fall being by a series of gentler 
gradients slowly swce])ing down to- 
wards the Paris basin. 

On the western foothills of the Vosges, 
approached from Alsace by the famous 
Col de la Schlucht, lie the beautiful 
mountain lakes of Longemer and 
Gerardmer called after Gerard of Alsac<s 
first Duke of Lorraine-Longemer ; and, 
lovelii'st of all. Retournemer, above 
which, half hidden in the trei*.-;, rises the 
great escarpmtait of tlu* Rocht' du 
Diabli'. 'I'lu'se lakes, Ixicoming every 
yt'ar more popular, both as summer and 
winter n'.sorts, are the most picturesque 
sites in Lorraine*, a province which, in 
geiK'ral, isharsherand lc‘ss picture.scjue, as 
it is also less fertile', than Alsace. One 
has lu*ard a prenwrb, liere'abeHits, to the 
effect that Without r.crardmer anel a 



Donald McLeiidi 

RELIC OF PRUSSIAN RULE IN STRASBOURG 

Built in Strasbourg after the I'rauco-Prussian War as a provincial 
residence for the Emperor William I., this very florid edifice 
stands in the Kaiser Platz ; the heralds on its soaring dome are 
one hundred and fifteen feet above the road 
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bit of Nancy, what would Lorraine 
be? " 

But it is not (juite so bad as that. 
Lorraine, thoiigli sorely battered by 
the Great War, still possesses, in common 
with every other French province, 
a charm peculiarly its own. Let us 
enter it, then, not by the Srhlucht and 
th(‘ Voseian lakes, luit bv what is 


geographically the more natural way, 
namely from the south, over tlie j^lateau 
of Langres, Ix'cause that way, north- 
ward, How this j)roviiiC('s |)rincipal 
rivers, the Mt*use and Moselle. 

These rivers hav(^ b(‘en humorously 
dubbed traitors to France, since they 
have not followed the more ordinary 
coursi‘ of h'rencli waterwavs ol " the 
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HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE OF MEDIEVAL STRASBOURG 

Tliciiioro ancir'nt and i)ictun‘squc quarters of Strasbourg; lie in thcisland ff)rincd by the tvvobraiiches 
of tilt' 111 on which the city lies ; and not least beautiful is the square before the w^steni facade 
of th” cathedral. Annuiq its wnnderful old houses is the M.iison Kaininerzell or Kaniiiierzell’sches 
Haii«, a tifteeiith or sixteenth century dwelling restored with skill and converted to a wine-shop 
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fsiiiii If Ill-ill ijii- II .Vi.''.iif l.friiiiiji- 

COLMAR, A HOMELY VENICE OF ALSACE 

l.iir in llio jil.iiii liclwrcn tiu; .ind llio Kliiin’, rnlni.ii witli il'A »)l(l world '^triM-ls 

and inodiMii cotton indir-.trio'i the ( hirl ritv ot I/ppcr or v'^ouflicrn 'J la.* L.iiicli and the 

laV' lhai li, faiijcil and canali-cd, Ilow thmnuli the town, ->oniotinn s Hanked with ‘-.tri*<‘t‘-; and open 
sipi ires and soinctini«-s heininetl, as line, bctwccai tin* b.icU doors ul pit tMrc'-i|ncly Inuldh.-d dwellings 


such as the Aisiie anil llic Oise, 
which is westward, towards i’aris, Init 
ha\e preferred a northern coursi.*, there- 
])y, liowever — and tliis applies to tlie 
Moselle in particular rendering good 
service to the new tralTic with the 
Khinelands which the now regained 
h'rench inllnence u})on the great river 
si’eins rertainly to forecast. 

So, due north, across a rather som- 
nolent and inactive region, the Meuse 
makes its way, through Joan of Arc’s 
country, once a land of almost nnbroken 
forest, but now much denuded by 
ravages of time. Sometimes straight, 
then twisted, and strangled into hair- 


ju'n bends, when the stream forces its 
way tlirough iinj)eding rocks — as at 
tlie " organs ” of St. Mihiel, not eva- 
cuated by German troops until near 
the close of the (ireat War— its waters 
glide belwcen jdeasant liills, tliat are 
geologically of coral formation, wrought 
ill tile days when a warm, semi-tro|ncal 
sea (lowed over the marches of r.orraiiie. 

Westward, as we leach ('om mercy, 
lies the Barrois, once a separate duchy, 
now merged in the greater Lorraine— - 
a district of calcareous plateau, riddled 
with caves and grottoes, shaded with 
majestic forests, dear to the muse 
of Andre Theurict — and sparsely 
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inhabited, except in the valJcys, such as 
that of the Ornain, where lies its ancient 
capital, Bar-lc-I)iic. Eastward, towards 
Nancy, cut through by a bend of the 
Moselle, is the district of La Hayc, 
pivcm over to agriciiltiin?, its slopes 
rich, in their seasons, with hops, corn, 
and viiH's, among tlie best that J.orraine 
produces. 

Still further north, nearly midway 
between Meuse and Moselle, is the 
Woevre, a country once wooded, like 
tli»‘ others, but now a somewhat liarsh 
and sombre region, of Hat hori/jms, 
and sad, if glorious, memories of Mars- 
la-'rour, Rezonxille and (Iravelotte. 
Tlirough its stiff, clayey, clinging soil 
the plough is not easily driv<‘n. and 
ctrtain of its cantons ])ear, to this day. 
the significant einthet “ Malpeine.” 
ICastward from it you may see, l>y night, 
bla/ing. a lurid red upon the darknc‘ss, 
the watch-fires of a modern indus- 
trialism that, inon* than any other, 
contributes matc'rially to the riches 
of LorraiiK' and draws upon its(‘lf the 
cov(‘t()us glances of e\’ery neighbouring 


government. For this is " the Iron 
Country/' the “ Pays du Fcr ** of the 
Briey basin, where, among the fanns, 
still worked by native peasants, an 
alien industrial population of Belgians, 
Poles, and otluT races, work the mines 
and the forges. 

K(jually rich is thii southern section 
of this iron conn try, the Nancy basin. 
(Germany, when, in iSyr, she annexed 
a large part of the* province and thrust 
out her new boundary some twelve 
mili‘S south-westward from Metz, divined 
to some extent tlu' ('iiormous under- 
lying wealth of Lorraine’s sub-soil, 
and would, doubtless, have taken mon^ 
of it ev(“n than she did had her scientists 
tlien known how to dephosjihoriso 
the mineral ore ; but that discovTiy, 
which ojHMU'd the mines of Lorraine 
for the first time to full exploitation, 
was not made ha* hVancc’s benefit — 
until i(S7{S. 

Tt was from Lorraine, nevertheless, 
that (jennaiiy dug a very large pro- 
])()rlion of tht‘ mineral by means of 
wliich she munitioni'd herself during 



THE TOWN HALL, EPITOME OF MULHOUSE’S OLD-TIME PROSPERITY 

Among the chief industrial towns of Upper Alsace, Mulhouse has been for 300 years a centre of 
industry started first under water-power from the Vosges tarns, and now worked 
Vo 1^?^ *’ and ironware are also manufactured. The historic town hall, 

erected m 1552, is a solitary witness of the medieval pre-eminence of Mulhouse as a free imperial city 
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Sitni.-i,'. (l Als.ir,- J,.. 


ROOFS AND SPIRES OF METZ FROM THE HEIGHTS 

FunnrrJy r.ipit.il of f'.f'ini.in Ff»rraiiH* ami now a (Icpartiiu'iital capital of I'raiur, \r. (/ '^(aii.l^ 
lit tlic rirli hanks </f the Moselle, surrouinh'd hv hillv, well-wooded eoiintry. Iviver trallie lun' is eon- 
-iderahle in the fatiioiis Moselle wines, uKrieultnial prodiwe and fruit. In flu* town itself the -treets 
ire narrow and wimliufj; save where modern huiltlinj^ in the (iennan sivl»‘ has been iiitiodmed 


tlio G. eat War, and it scorns ctTtain 
that tlic Continental ])()\vc'r (i.o. Franco) 
now contr(.)llin^ tho (‘xploitation of 
siicli vast stfM'cs of inat(;rial must 
(‘xoroist; in tlio fntnro a dominatinf^ 
control over the iron and stool industries 
of cH'iitral hhiropc, provided always 
that it can at tho saints tiint^ lay hands 
upon coal enough tosnj^ply tlic? necessary 
motive force. 

In this connexion, thoroforo, France’s 
Ruhr policy is signiticant, and it must 
be romeinbored also that, some fifty 
miles only north eastward from Nancy, 
ill the Rhino Province, and abutting 
upon the Lorraine boundary, is th(' rich 
('oal area known as tlu^ Saar basin, 
which, by the Treat\7 of Versailles, 
bi'camo a state, under a government 
ro])resenting the League of Nations, 
with France as tho occu|)ying power. 
Tliis was not the first time that France 
had occupied the Saar basin. She 
held it from 1792 to 1815, and the rules 
laid down under tlie Napoleonic ix'gime 
to some extent have guided the ad- 
ministration in their difficult task there. 
Tho coke needed for working the 
Lorraine iron is bt'st obtained from the 
Ruhr, the Saar coal being generally 
too soft for the purpose, 


Mining and metallurgy, tluTefore, 
are the first induslrii'S of Lorraine, 
and they include, besides iron, th(^ 
working of the salt marslu'S around 
Chateau-Salins, north-east of Naniy, 
whose crystal galltaii-s are far ])I(‘asanti'r 
to wamler in than are th(‘ gloomy 
underworlds of iron or of coal. Another 
si'condary industry, sj^ringing directly 
from below ground, is that pnjvidevi 
by the carbonated, sulphurous, iron 
springs of Contrexeville and Vittel, 
known almost throughout France. 

Above ground the Lorrainers generally 
are occiijiied with agriculture and 
forestry. Siu h woods of the ('ntes des 
Menses as tlu^ Great ^V'ar did not 
destroy support many of its jieojile, 
and about valley of th<^ Moselle, 
by tin* Zaintois and Vermois, an* found 
the corn-lands that fill tlu* gianary of 
Lorraine. La Have grows much barley 
and oats; many an acre bristles with 
hop-poles, and the slopes of its hills 
in summer time arc green with vini‘s. 
On the Alsatian side the hillmen’s 
principal occupation, is the rearing of 
cattle; on the lower grassy slopes, the 
culture of the vine, and the exploitation 
of the fir, and other forest trees. A 
pleasant sight it is to watch the 
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“ Schlitt<'urs/’ or sledge-wootliiK'ii, at tobacco, flax and hcinj); but, ratluT 

work among the pines, some of which strangely — its raw material being an 

•ditdhi a height of loo fed, piling the exotic growth of nioiv tropical latitudes 

logs upon their woock /i sledges, and than th(‘se a major industry of Alsace 

trundling t lie roped loads over a railroad aid(‘d, among (jIIut favouring circum- 
of hewn trunks down to the villages stances, by the bli'aching qualities of 
below, that are vocal from early the. Vosgian waters, is cotton manu- 
morning until the ev('ning with the facture, and, to some extent, that of 
thrilling wliir of the saws and tin* woollens also, carrit'd on around 

mingh'd voices of the sawyers. ■\Iulhon.se and Colmar Jind in the 

In tlu! jdain of Alsace, with a soil valkws that nestle b(‘low the great 

generally riclur than that of Lorraine, mouiitains of tlu; Vosges, 

a more intensi\'t‘ culture is carried on, lt(jually important, having n'gard 
and many crops art' grown in abundaiK'e, to future devek)j)mt'nts, is the last 

among tluan wheat, oats, barhy, ryt*, growing exploitation of that useful 

mai/e, potatot's, sugar b»‘et, hops, alkali sail so much in demand for 



ALSACE FROM A LOFTY PINNACLE OF THE VOSGES 

From tlK- i)lii tcrl, {»ravc strrwii suiiiiiiit <»f H;irtinarius\veilnrkopf,sr,fiie of sonic of tiu; fiercest fighting 
of the Great War, an impressive view may be had of the rich Alsatian plain stretching eastward 
iKKlh of Mulhouse to Uie Rlune. Formed tnainly of a deep, water-d(*positcd “loess,’* it is ex- 
tremely fertile, supporting many a fanio rd and bearing abundant crops of cereals, etc. 



Olliri- flu 

KAYSERSBERG NESTLING CLOSE IN A VINE-CLAD VALLEY 


I-yin^^ a^'iiL* tlv I'ni.diilL (if thr \’m Momil.iii nii uniiiti ri uptnl rli.iiii <•(’ t- \viis.- 
I'lTat iiili()iiilv. Ol IhrM-, Mjsmiii <*r, 1 hami, K.iVscrsiH-rir. kilM aii- il!<' 1 SimmiIkt 

iiiJI'Mi t.itit. Alw tli< -h.'iKrd s|n| lt»r \ iiH*v.inN .ih r l\a\',(>rs 

tli< itaiiis , aK* aliial)!** ' lln \' piMvi iiit itif-. » i| l iiiltliii:; -I- 


inaniin; as well ns for \\ic innnufacliin* 
f>f explosives, and iiiinierous otlier 
cheinirLil nt'tivilies, vi/. ])otasli, of 
wiiieli a vasi deposit, covering sonn' 
seventy-eiglit S(|iiare inilt's, t'xtends 
bct\ve(‘n Miillionse and ('olinar. Tims 
what was until recent years a (ierinan 
nioiu)poly ])assed, in j)art nt Irasl, to 
h ranee, and is becoming a great sonrec' 
of Alsatian revenue. Petrol also has 
been discovered in this ])ro\’in('e. 

In tluj matter of transj)orl both 
provinces are modtaately well served 
by road and rail, anti since Franct! 
regained control of the Vosgian sloj)es 
tlie much discussed new line and tunnel 
through the Vosgi's have bt*en in course 
of construction, and will considerably 
shorten the journey to Paris. A fairly 
regular air-servicti between Paris and 
Stra.sbourg has been for some time in 
operation. The river and canal system, 
never very satisfactory, needs develop- 
ment, and the Rhine in particular, 
always a rebellious river, of little use 


■rto al)ov’e vS| rashtairg, may l)e 
made a more ( ITcc lixc wati*i\vay. 

ruder the Tn'aly of Versailli‘s a 
hrmch ollicial ])i('si(lrs o\ er the rivi i ’s 
Commission of control, and the ports of 
Strasbourg and Kehl aF’e temporarily 
iinitt'd. Strasbourg, in thi' future, can 
easily becomr a much mon' important 
centre of distribution for local com- 
modities, such as Ruhr coal, whose 
natural way of tiaiisp»)rt is tin? Khine ; 
but it is csscnti.il that the I'anal sy.stcm, 
including canals of the .Marii(*-Khine, 
Rhone-Rhiiu*, and Saar, should be 
wideiK'd and dec'pened. A scheme for 
the construction of a lateral Rhine- 
land has long Inen talked of, but has 
not, .so far, materialised. 

JJttle by little, no doubt, as tilings 
in this much troiibk‘d region of Europe 
become more settled, FTauce will develop 
a larger and more ambitious policy as 
regards the whole of her Rhine com- 
munications. The most important 
branches of Alsatian foreign trade, at 
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the jyrcsciit liinr, arc the exports of the great Gothic cathedral of Notre 
textile cotton fn^m Mulhouse and dis- Dame. In tlie Place KIcIxt, at Stras- 
trict, and those of potash to -England bourg, the Marseillaise was first publicly 
and America, the commoner stuff for sung, and the entry of the French 
direct application to the land, and the troops into tliat city in 1918 was the 
refiiu’d (jualities for compound manures, occasion of frenzied rejoicing. 

J-'ull of pictorial and historical interest E(]ually picturesque, and for charm 
and extremely fascinating to wander second only to Strasbourg among 
through are the cities of Alsace-Lorraine, Alsatian towns, is Colmar. It was here 
excepting, jxThaps, only Mulhouse, that, in i;’)54, Charles IV. .sanctioned the 
which, though commercially important, alliance of the tiMi impt'dal towns of 



l' Lclilt I- KiiD't 

NATURAL GATEWAY ON A MOUNTAIN PASS: THE “ROCHE DU DIABLE” 

Nnwlioro in tlic contiiu-nt of Eiiropn is tln-n* to be loiinrl any inoii‘ bcantifnl rDiintrv than that 
w’liicli lies r(»un(l the wrstrrn spurs of tin* Vosp^os on the bonin', of Alsarc' and I'r.inco propn-. Urro 
lie tlie Invelv inoiintain lakes, Loni^enier, (ierartlnier ainl Kntounieiiier, and above tliein, climbiii;' 
up thi’oUf;h tlie trees, is the .Scliliiclit pass with its tunnelled csrar|>in(*nt, the “ 1\«»( Ik' dii Diable” 


is, to the stranger, ctnnparatively dull, 
hirst ill dignity and iiiten'st comes 
Strasbourg, the great capital of Alsace, 
with a ])opulati(>ii of 180,000. It is a 
magniiicent city, watered by the two 
hranclu's of the 111, and offering most 
vi\'i(l and striking contrasts betwt^en 
the modern town of heavy and rather 
jiretentions German architecture, with 
fine public and university buildings, 
and the ancient, medieval Strasbourg, 
whose nairow, picturesque streets, of 
timbered, gabled houses, with over- 
hanging roofs, group themselves about 


Alsace, known, tlu nceforth, as “ The 
Dtrapole," whose resolute spirit of 
freedom is still reih'cted in the tradi- 
tionally iiulepidididit Alsatian character. 
Colmar was the homo of “ Ilansi,*’ 
whost; busy and bitterly ironic pencil 
during th(‘ war did much to foster, in 
Alsace, tht: already instinctive hatred 
of despotic German rule. 

Wherever you choose to wander 
among the towns and villages here- 
abouts, beauty and historical memories 
arc to bo found, whether you keep to 
the lowlands or climb to almost any 
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Si>iii-ti‘ ( I.Mi riiiiii' 


HOW THE STURDY LORRAINERS GARNER TIMBER FROM THE VOSGES 

Ab(jve tlu'. iiiojulows of tl c lower slopes of the Vosj^es low(*r lii^h the f .iiul rl{‘lts covrird 

with dense forests the raw m tc'rial of one of the staple industries of Alsaee-l-orraine. Ihe trees 
are felled, triiiiiiied aiul sized, a 1 then pihnl on -ledt^es that run fnan the heif,dUs on wotxlen railways 
to the valleys where are th(i sa.v-inills. e sledfie^worUiint Inii-'^ters are known a- “ "'ehlittei 



VINTAGE TIME NEAR REICHENWEIER 


Bcbvecn Ribeauville and Kayscreberg lies the little township of Reichenweier (Ki(piowihr). iu.>table 
for its beautifully preserved medieval walls and gates. It is in the district around that sonu' of the 
finest wine of this wine-producing land is vinted ; and here by a laden vitieyanl we sec its pale sweet 
produce being tipped from funnel-shaped baskets into great casks that will bear it to the press 
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Oil .111(1 (liiiiiiMV-tMp 1 1 Moi lull out .-\ls.i<p tiu 

ot tin* 'rtorks arc .i l.iiiiiJiar; Fhcv laiiUi 

inolcsi.itioii, jirotci tcd liy a?:c-(»l(l (’u-st«>m aiul tli 
(h iiii^ Itilk lia-i* 

small town ot the Vosf^cs, surh as 
LiclitonbtTg, wliere, after a licroic 
rusistanro, the little ^^arrison (Icfentling 
its mt'dieval fortress — tiereely lioin- 
har(.I(‘fl, and beset by iiumlnTS ten times 
greater than tlieir own- - snvrendered on 
August 17. 1870. 

('harming, too, in their degree arc the 
sinalli r towiis and the villagi'S of the 
lower Vosgian slopes, such as Barr, 
beloved of (iustave Dore, the painter, 
and a typical example of its kind. Barr 
is a busy, bustling little town. The 
mountain stream bubbling through the 
street turns many a merry mill- 


wheel. From every side 
comes the pleasant chip- 
chip of wood hewn with 
an axe and the long- 
drawn whir, w^hir, w^hir 
of macliines sawing the 
mountain pines. Logs 
are piled right and l(;ft 
bc'fore the cottage gal- 
li'ries, ov(Thimg by friezes 
of vine, and one catches 
here and Iht^re a faint 
odour of leather, recalling 
the fact that tannery 
competes with timber 
as an industry of the 
town. Looking up at the 
rrn t uries-old roots of Barr, 

I lie eye is c.aught and 
lu ld at once by an object 
familiar to all who know 
Msaia* a stork’s nest 
p(‘r('hed uj^on a chimney 
lop and showing black 
against a sunlit sky. The 
proN’ision of I’lectricity to 
luMrly (Vtay Alsatian 

eillagi' has Ixuai a great 
boon to th(' farmer and 
the rural community. 

lairraine also possesses 
beautiful cities, ancient 
and picturescpie, tht‘ most 
important being the 
I'Teneh and (ierinan 

caj)itals, Nancy and Midz, 
both astride the lazy 
waters of the Moselle. 
Metz, the great fiontier military city that 
the (Germans, after 1(871, ]notected 

with a mvv i ncieiitt' (d forts and main- 

tained as the most impregnable strong- 
liold in the world, is a live and im- 
posing town; but for \)e;u\ty andinterest 
it is eclipsed by its rival, Nancy, the 
great city which grew u]’> during the 
Middles Ages around th(' palace of the 
dnk('s of Lorraine. 

Stanislas T.i‘szczyn.ski, ex-king of 
Poland, fath(T-iTi-lavv of Louis XV. of 
France, on his accession to the dukedom 
in 1737 gathered to his court a brilliant 
company of artists who betwec'n them 



Siii'tJir 4 d'AlNati- l.-.ii.nin 


WELCOME IF UNINVITED GUESTS 

( nnibi MK 
•re <af(; froin 
iiictitv (>l nil- 
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united the old town and (ho now with 
a series of squares and buildings that 
have niadii of Nancy the Iov(‘Iiost 
(example ()f^an eightecMith eiMitiiry city 
in all Franc(\ 'I'he errsembk? formed by 
tlie Hotel do Ville and tht' Place Stanislas, 
the Arc d(', Trioinpho, tin* Place d(‘. la 
Carrioro and the l\'ilais dii (ionviTiie- 
nient lias of its kind no rival in Pnaicli 
architoctnn*. 

It is no wonder (hat (Ik* ox-kaisor 
William longed to ride in triumph into 
this ca])ital of his “cousins llu‘ Ilaps- 
burgs,” as lie ('alk'd tluin with some 
n'ason, sinc(' Ihaneis 1. of T.orraiiu* 
married the Pmjuiss Maria 'I'luTi'sa 
of Austria. Hut ho loiigi'd in vain. 
Th(' h'rench. at bay u|)on the heights 
of the (iraud t'ouninno i\r Nancy to 
the north, siiccossfully defendt'd their 
city- A short distance* southward from 
Nancy is auotluT summit of de‘t‘p 
though gentler interest, tlio “ colliiu* 
inspire* “ ( ns])ii\*d hill) of Notre Dame 
(k* Sion, ])atron lady of l.orraiiK*, a 
subject meiuorabk* in the writings of 
M.iuriee Ikiire^. 'fwo other important 
Lorraine caj)ilals are lipiual, which is 
tile ('hief city of tlie \'«)sg(‘s depart- 
nn'iit, .md Har 1 e~I)uc, ( lieMie u of tlie 
deparlmi'ut of the M(‘use. 

ria* iiilialiitants of the towns and 
villages of Alsace-Lorraiiu*, originally 


Celtic by origin because the Rhine 
a/id not the Vosges is (he ethiujlogical 
boundary of am ient (iaul — and mixed 
with a strong strain of (laulish, Roman, 
Frankish, and (i(*rnianic blood, ri‘V(‘al 
special characteristics. Physically th(*y 
are of middle stature, s<juare h(‘aded, 
and often distinguishi'd. in (he typical 
Alsatian type, by rather high, ]a ominent 
cheek-bones. 

Despite, or in part bi'causi* of. tlii'ir 
country’s lamentable history as a battle- 
ground. both lai'es are born fighters, 
hidi'pi-ndent, racially seusitivir and 
gifted with a strong vein of (lallic 
humour, generally ironic, which from 
1S71 onwards exercisi'd itself freely 
at tlu' I'Xpense of their (it'rmauic 
mast(*rs. 

Sturdy iiidi'piMidence is tlu* kevnote 
to an understanding of these j)eopit‘’s 
characters ; but in endeavouring to 
('om]m‘hend them fully it should always 
be borne in mind that tlu* big c,i\ili/.iug 
iulhu'uces which ha\'e made (In* two 
('ounlries what they an. havi* ('onu* 
down till* c< iituries mainly from beyond 
(Ik* \’osges rather than from across 
the Rhine. I'lie deeper ci\ili/a t ion 
and with it the d('epi‘r allection. as 
wi*ll as the es-eutial spirit, of .Msace- 
Loirainc art* ct'rtainly far less derma' l 
than h'rench. 


.ILSJCE-LOKRJIXE : (;/:()(;Ry/PIl/(JJL SI' MALI RY 


Xdtuytil Dirisions. Alsaec is the weslt*ni 
liall of tlie hhine rill. \'alley, N'os'^es 
Mountains (chief ])eaks : Ballon de (»iie 
bwiller, 4 .h ()7 ft.. Ballon d’vMsaci*, t.o8;j ft.), 
Lorraine a section the Laris hasin. 

( hiri Rnu'i's. Ill, a lelt h.uik tributary 
of the Rhine, parts (d 1 lu* Rhine 
{V. (ierinany noith aiul .south). Moselle 
(v. dennany south), .Meuse (\-. I>elgiuni). 

('/ifc/ hnhistrir'i. Agri('iih lire, ])arli('u- 
larly 011 the plain of .Msaee, mining is(‘e 
below), lextili'S (.in both sides t»f the 
Southern Vosges, (.'entres, Miilhoiiso and 
l''.pinal. 

Miuevdls. J.orraine ironfield, from 
T.ongwy, .south almost to Pont a Mousson, 
the chief ironfield in luirope. Its pos.session 
makes hrance second only to the Lnited 
States as a producer of iron ore ; part of 
the Saar coalfield, Sarregucniiiics. Salt : 
Nancy, Dieuzo, and ' Sarralhe. Potash; 
north of Miilliouse, deposits of liner 


qnalily tlian tliosc* of Stassfiirt, ^ ju'r cent. 
«»f the woild's supjdv. Pelrolcnm at 
1 Vclu'lbronn m .North .\lsa< 

Xd/iu’dl Onl/ft^. 'Ihe Burgundy (iale, 
from Mnlhouse to lk‘llort bv the Rhbue- 
Saoiu* \ alley to tin* .Metllln ranran Sea,, 
foll»)wed by the K'hine- Rhone (anal, at 
pp'seiit not much used, l lic .Middle Rhine 
\alle\’, noith wards tow.irds ('olognc by t fie 
Rhine (iorge ami towards IJainbiirg and 
Berlin by the M.iin v.dk'y and h rank fort. 
Down tlu* Paris basin to Paris. lnti*rnally, 
th(' t'ol de Saverne, followed by the Rhinc- 
Mariie ('anal, to wImlIi is connected tlio 
Sarre (k>al ('anal from the Saar coalfield. 

I\ ti/n'avs. Slrasboiirg and Miilhoiise are 
the chief ( ('id res ; I lie Vosges are a barrier, 
and liefore the dreal War IVeiieh lines on 
the west were not eomieedod with Ciermaii 
lines on the east of these heights. 

Route I'vwiis. Nancy, Metz, Strasbourg, 
Mnlhouse. 
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AMERICA, NORTH 

The Continent & Its Resources 

by B. C. Wallis, b.sc. 

Aiitlior of **A Geography of the World*' 


T he nortliorn half of the new world 
is a land of contrasts. Witliin an 
area wliich exten^ls from to'"’ N. 
to N. contrasts bidwc'en tundra 
and jungle, snow-clad hillocks and 
mighty mountains rising in naked 
majesty about the timber line, arc 
inevitable, but North America ]:>resents 
a more fiindanientrd contrast than 
these ; by physical circumstance its 
closest ties arc with the Pacific Ocean, 
while human bonds make it almost 
wholly an Atlantic country. 

Turn the coutiniMit o\er on its back, 
as it were, and it will fit North-lCast 
Asia. Both areas are triangular. 'I'hc 
northern limbs lie along the .Arctic 
Ocean from P>ering Strait east to (in‘en- 
land, or west to Novaia Zemlia. The 
Pacific limbs arc symnudrically balanced 
round the oldest of the world’s oceans ; 
they u'ach the isthmuses of Panama 
and Kra, half the world apart. 

New Continents for Old 

The third limb, in Asia, is no longiT 
a coast-line, but before North America 
existed, the Asiatic triangle, then the 
ancient continent of .Angaraland, here 
in(d the waters of the e(|ually aiuient 
Middle Ocean. Tlu’ third limb, in the 
ncAV world, now the Atlantic coast, corre- 
sponds, in part, with the wi stern shores 
of the Middle Ocean, and for the rest, 
with the broken edge of the fractured 
ancient continent of Atlantis. 

In each triangle, in north-west An- ^ 
garaland or in Greenland and North- 
east Canada, occurs one of the oldest 
areas in the world. 

Gentle bulges in the land contour 
comprise extensive almost level areas 
of hard, azoic, crystalline rock. 


In Angaraland the ocean has gone 
and tht^ old triangular ((nitinent has 
grown into Asia ; in Anu riia the 
( anadian Shield has lost its eastward 
extent of continent and found the 
Atlantic occmii. Youthful North 
Ani(‘rica corre.sponds with ancient .An- 
garaland as part of tlu' laiifl mass 
surrounding the Pacific deeps. 

Naliire’s Work in Prehistoric Time 

The smalU st of tln' anciiuit continents, 
Antillia, has Inuui so submerged that its 
mountain ridges aloiu' show' above tlu^ 
deep wat(TS to form the \V(^st Indies 
and Central America. Thest' remnants 
best preserved of the world’s oldest 
mountains, form a unicpie feature of 
the North American contiiUMit. 

- The mountains of North America 
were made latiT by strains and stri'S'^es 
from the Pacific', whii'h crumj)li‘d tln^ 
earth’s crust ag.iinst the stable; and 
undisturbed ( anadian Shield. 'I he tir^t 
crumplings produced a line of mountains 
between .Atlantis and Antillia ; dt'cp 
troughs separated great ridges and 
molte n earth matter intrude^l into even 
the oldest rock. Subseepiently, the 
ridges w'ere worn away until the eastern 
edge of North AnwTica was a ])lain ; 
later still, this plain was elevated, and 
newly formed rivers carved the levelled 
surface into ridges and valleys w'hich 
modern travellers know' as the Appa- 
lachians or Eastern Mountains. 

Rocks exposed in the numerous gorges 
of these rivers show that the tops of the 
present ridges w'ere once the bottoms of 
the troughs formed when the land w^as 
first crumpled. The .second mountains 
arose at a later date ; ridge and trough 
appeared parallel to the present Pacific 
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roast, and iniglily volcanois u])roS(' as 
part of llu; firo girdlo of Ihr 
Tilt* jx riod of (lislmbanrr. is not ron- 
rlndcd ; (‘artli([nakrs still distort tlir 
land siirfan* nrar tla* l^irific Coast. 
Tlics(‘ aiv tln‘ WVstirn Mountains; 
wlu ro a covi f of S(‘diiiK‘ntary rocks ^ 
raisi'd liij^li above sea level is pierced in 
many pi. ices by intrusions of molten 
earth matter. 

riins arose the four doinin.mt 
phy>i('al rej^dons of America : the 

aneirnt Canadian Shield, a lowland 
M) hard that ri\ars nu ulv otch its sur- 
face ; the West Indifsand tin- ('i iitral 
American isthmus, mountains ilankt'd by 
abysmal oceani<' deeps ; the h.'astern 
llii^hlands, residual hci|j;hts ('arvetl by 
irosion. tlu‘ W'estern Mountains still 
unlinishrd. 

/one of the (jreat Rivers and l.akcs 

'i'he fifth physical ri‘^ioii is the hollow 
between the old Atlantis and tlu- iU‘Wi‘r 
mountains, W'ithin this lowland lie the . 
('hief .\nu‘rican riwrs and lakes. Tlu* 
lakes, aloiif.; the edi;e of the ( anadian 
Shit'ld, .are wid(‘ shallow ])ans due 
lar,i(ely to the i»l.'i(a.at ion which ensued 
duriiu^ the jn-riods when ice, now 
contuKa.l to (ireenland, covered the 
whole of till' shield. 'I'lie (treat Lakes, 
SujH'rior, etc., drain t(^ the Atlantic 
by the St. Lawnaic*', an accadent.al ^ 
trench in the shi<‘ld ; even to-d.iy a ' 
short, shallow canal (ait .south of I.ake 
Michii^.an would drain much of the 
lak(*, w.il('r into the Missi.ssij)pi. 'Fhe 
other ('anadian lak('s, (inait Hear, etc., 
drain to the Arctic (Jceaii as |.)art of 
tlu‘ iKUin.al drainaii^e in the hollow 
west of the Canadian Shield. Hen' and 
also to the south f.;r('at livers flow d(nvu 
the lon^ pi ntle slope eastwards from the 
Rockv .Mountains, which are merely tin; 
ea^t^‘rn buttresses of the Western 
Mountains., The Athabaska, S.'iskatche- 
wan, Mis.soiiri, etc., drain to the Arctic, 
Hudson Ikiy, and the (hilf of Mexico, 
in cons(‘(]uciice of comparatively recent 
arrang(‘uients of the superficial layers 
of the great central lowLand. From the 
er stern highlands the Ohio and other 


rivers drain westward to the Missi.ssippi. 
Metallic minerals origin.ate along the 
edges (jf great intrusions of molten earth 
matter. Fn'e-tlowing lavas give ri.se to 
the S('(tu(‘iice tin, cop]x*r, zinc, silver and 
lead ; in North America tin has not beem 
found ex('('j)t in Ala.ska. More vi.scoiis 
lavas yi(‘ld iron, nickel, cobalt, man- 

g. anese, and chromium. Gold, however, 
.M'diis to occur mi'iely by accidimt. 
The mineral regions of tlu‘. continent 
depend tht‘r(‘fore on its • gc'ologic.al 
history. ('oal occurs along the edge 
of the eiMitral lowland or in depressions in 
the Weste rn llighkinds ; metallic ores 
are ])resent near tlu' lava intrusions 
along the edge's of the mountains. 

Mineral Wealth of the (Continent 

('opp(*r, nicki‘1, iron, .and silvtT occur 
in till' (ireat ].ak(‘s region on the edge 
of th(‘ ( an.'idian Shie ld ; ireai in the; 
App.alae'hians ; copper, .silve'r, mercury, 
zinc, and le'.ad in the Western 
Mountains, chietly on the'ir easteTii side*. 
(ie)ld is free|uently founel in alluvial 
deposits which are re'lative'ly se.)e)u ex- 

h. austed ; the heyday ejf the Yukon is 
past. Mercury is being de‘|)e).sitO(l e\'en 
to day in the unstable W\'stcrn 
Mountains. 

Variety of Climatic (Conditions 

Most of the contine nt lie's within the 
range e)f the we'sterly winels ; the north 
is Arctic and the .south is tre)pical, and 
within the* nmge of the easte'iiy winds. 
The* westerlies bring warmth, clouds, 
and moisture* from the Pacilic, (toss 
the VVe'stern .Mountains and de*.s('end to 
the* j.)lains as (lense*r warme*r winds, 
which are avid for itioisture, and 
leave the* east coast usually as cool as 
ce)ld winds from a northerly e|uarter ; 
the'ir passage; is marked by cyclonic 
storms wlu're the surface varies in ele- 
vation or alternates betw(*en land and 
watt*r. The continent has climatic 
regions, east-west zones .subdivided by 
the north-.south tre nd ed the physical 
fe*aturcs. 

South of the Arctic r(*gion, in the zone 
of the permanent westerlies, the coast 
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of British Columbia is wet with heavier 
rains in winter than in siiniiner, anti 
snow on the h(*iglits. Tht‘ mountains 
depend on aspect, tlu' windward side is 
wet, the slopt's faring south are warm. 
Tliti lowlands are arid in the west and 
rainier to the east. Kainromes in siimmti' 
time as a short break in the succt'ssion of 
days of brazen skies and torrid heat, 
the ground is frozen and usually snow- 
covered in winter. 'I'he east coast is cool 
in summer, cold in winl<‘r, and, in the 
main, harsh and inclement. 

Rainfall Contrasts of Hast and West ' 

In tlu‘ transition /on<‘ of wint<. r w<*st<-r- 
li(*s the Californian roast has warm, wet 
winters and hot rainless sninmt rs. 'I he 
mountains art' visually arid, t'spetially 
in tlu' (in'at Basin, with hot. dry days 
and t'old nights; tiu' lowlands resemble 
those of Canada, but art' warmer 
throughout lilt' year. Th<‘ Castern 
Highlands and t'ast coast havt' inon* rain 
tlian the lowlands. 

In (he zone of the eastrilies, tht' Mt'.xi- 
cau t tvast is dry, h'loritla is wt't, ])artiru~ 
larly in siinmuT, and the Wt'st Indies 
endure lieavy rains, usually t'arh mid- 
afternoon. The zont' is tropical, with 
relief from tropical heat only on the 
heights. The, Britisli (ohuubian roast 
has a climate most like that t)f the British 
Nles, and with its inlinitt* diversity 
providt's tht' best stimulus to liuinan 
• udeavour both mental and physical. 

Crops and Cultivated Areas 

The New York rt'gion comes next 
in the .scale of .suitability tt) man, but 
ht'ie the frefjuenry of long sjH'lls of 
wt'ather of the saint' kind and the in- 
tensity of the summer heat or the winter 
frosts react on man unfavourably. 
JClsewhore the climate lacks variety, the 
cold of the north, ihr, continuous warmth 
of th(i south, the long successitJiis of 
similar days on the lowlands all fail to 
stimulate the worker. 

Naturally, North America falls into 
definite vegetation regions. The Arctic 
lowlands are tundra with stvinted peren- 
nials and brilliantly coloured annuals. 
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The soiitliern plateaux ami the arid 
sections generally are almost bairen ; 
on their edges man cultivates the ground 
by dry farming metliods. Tlie Central 
Lowlands are mainly prairii' grasslands, 
verging from scrub in (he lei' of the 
Rockies to parkland iK'ar the Appa- 
lachians. Across northein ('anada and 
among the mountains is the tem|K'ra1e 
forest. rile lowlands of Mixii'o, the 
Wt'st Indii'S, and ( I'litral .Vim riva are 
jungle fon st. 

IHsewht re mixc'd woodland and grass- 
land does not ]>ay b»‘st for faimiug or 
plantations. Naturally a Iran.silion 
art'a, it is not siic'ci' ^sfnll\' eitlic]- forest 
or grass, 'riie ( iillivation of gr.i'^'^ 

]>lants only pays in oxci pl ional i ir- 
eumstancc's. l lu' fanmT ( • a-t'd 1») grow 
wheat in faci' of tlw' compt lition (»f the 
jvrairics. Mai/i', cotton, ami tobaico 
recpiire spi'cial {jratnienl in .sth'idi'd 
areas. k'rnit growing ami othrr in- 
dustries (l<‘j)en(lenl upon I lie markets 
of neighboming giX'al cities all pay 
better. 

The (^ataslrophc of the Holl-Wccvll 

The natural grass lands, (he prairiis, 
liavi' M'cn many changi s. h'irst ranciiing 
lands, they were later covered with 
grain. Maize, tlie chief imligi'iions 
plant, was grown ami fi ll to ])igs to giv<‘ 
lise to the meat -jvaeking imhistry. 'I'lu' 
prairies beiame a gran.ny for J'airopi' 
until the growtli of the .\meri(\ui poj)U' 
hition thnalened to leav’e no surjvlus 
for ex]M)rt. Wheat-fanning w.is forceil 
into Saskali'liewaii ami westward into 
arid an-as, and the i.uiching ari'as wei'i* 
further curtailed. 

I’Or th'i'ades it has si'i'iued that the 
continent would sup[)ly the l.)ulk of tlu' 
world’s raw cotton, d Ik* (otton belt 
was responsibk' for lu'gro slavery with 
tremendous conseciiieucis upon tin* 
history and social organization of tin* 
United States, and, ecjiially, upon the 
prosperity of Lancashire. 

American pre-eminence in raw cotton 
seemed secuix^ in faee of actual com- 
petition with l^gypt and India and 
potential comjietition with all the lands 
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where experiments in cotton growing 
w'erc in progress. But catastroj)]ie 
threatens the industry and human 
ingenuity seems incapable of dealing with 
the boIl-weeviJ, the depredations of 
which will, unless speedily checked, 
drive many of the cotton planters out 
of the business. 

Native ])eoples are of little account 
in the mosaic of the American popula- 
tion. The continent has Ijeen j)eopIed 
cliielly from Europi;. Apart from race or 
diversity of origin man may be classified 
in regard to his activities. Upon this 
princi])le and in a broad way North 
America may be divided into human 
regions. In tlie simjdest human region . 
man miu'ely garners what lu' ne(‘ds ; 
in lh(“ tundra th(‘ Eskimo e\|)loils th(‘ 
food sup|)Iies within liis range'. N(‘xt 
conies tlu' collector of natural products 
for trading jiurjio.st's. 'I'he. fisluas of 
Newfoundland or New England, the 
lumberers of Quebec or the Rockies, and 
the miners form regions wliere the 
jiroduct obtaiiK'd after great physical 
exiTtion is transporte'd .so far that the 
return for labour is poor, and the life 
of man is dour. 

Primitive cultivation marks the next 
region. Man breeds plants and animals. 
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stores a surplus and leads a self- 
contained existence. The fanner of the 
Maritime Provinces, the freed negro 
of the South, the hu.sbandman in the 
i.solated Appalachian valleys, all exist 
where man merely endures or flourishes 
as nature is harsh or kind. 

Developed from suCh types arc the 
men who plan to obtain a natural sur- 
plus for the purj)oses of world markets, 
and the men who preserve the produce 
for the .same piirpo.se. Next come the 
manufacturers on a large scale. In the 
region of such producers man is con- 
trolled by topography. He frequents the 
valleys and the coast ; by the sources 
of power will'll he puts his factory near 
coal or iron fields ; by the climate when 
his works ari' placed whi'n' atmosjiluTic 
eorulitions stimulate the workers or 
make manufacturing proces.ses easier ; 
by sup])lies of raw materials when he 
aims at getting primary products easily. 

The last human region is that of the or- 
ganizers, the men who make production 
])os.sible. Till' majority of the ])(‘()ple of 
North America live in close relation 
with the rest of the world as collectors, 
planniTs, producers, or organizers, and 
this relation finds ex]>res.sion in a world- 
wide commerce. 


AMERICA, NORTH : GEOCiRAPHICAL S IJMMAR Y 


Localion, io° N. to beyond So'- N. ; 20"^ 
to lOy \\\ New Orleans, .10 X., ef. ('airo. 
I boundary between West (anada and 
I'.S.A. -i<p N., cf. the Lizard in Cornwall 
50 ’ N. ('ape h'arewell, (ircenland, Oo*’ N,, 
cf. Cape Wrath, Scotland, 58. J ' N. 

Physical D iris ions. Western ('ordillera, 
Kastern Highlands, Central Plain. 

Climatic JJirisions. •'We.st coast ; north, 
we.stcrly winds, cf. British Isles; middle, 
westerlies in winter and Mediterranean 
climate ; .south, trade winds ott shore, 
arid, 'interior : continental climate of 
extremes; north, extremely cold winters 
with snow ; middle, light .summer rains 
with great heat and light snowfall with 
intense cold ; .south, rainy summers. 
-East coast : north, cold and humid ; 
middle, rain at all seasons, extreme 
temperatures with winds from the interior ; 
south, summer rains, tropical heat. 

Vegetation. Erom north to south : 
tundra, minute plants, frozen subsoil, 
summer flowers ; forest, chiefly coniferous ; 
mixed woodland and grassland ; prairie. 


gra.s.sland without trees ; desert aiifl semi- 
desert ; evergreen jungle forest. 

Uivers. Sii.scpiehanna and Potomac to 
cast coa.st ; St. Lawrence an accidental 
outlet for the Great Lakes ; ('olorado, 
Columbia, and h'ra.ser to wTst coast ; 
Mi.ssi.s.sippi :ind ^Missouri draining southern 
lowlands, Mackenzie, Saskatchewan drain- 
ing nortlicTii lowlands. 

Products. More than cpiarter of the 
wheat and oats ; more than three-(piarters 
of the maize ; two-thirds of the cotton, 
quarter of the tobacco, (luarter of the 
horses, one-lifth of the cattle, nearly half 
the pig.s, but only one-ninth of the sheep 
of the world. Sugar-cane in the south 
and the West Indies, beet in the north. 
One- tenth of the world's wool. Nearly 
one-third of the world's coal, more than 
one-third of the world's iron ore, pig-iron,’ 
and steel respectively. Two-thirds of the 
copper, about one-third of the silver, lead, 
and zinc, quarter of the mercury, and a 
large share of the petroleum of the 
world. 
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«IFr®M l!lk(g Edlntoir’s P(g§k— 


on Bostoiir and Mr. .loronio K. .lonjmo on 
Dr(^S(len,*iri whioli oily ho spent four years of 
his lift*. London desiribcd by that cliarming 
and witty \mter w]io has so oddly earnodthe 
j’eputation of “tho gloomy Dean”— Dean 
*lnge of S. I'anl’s — is another announe<‘ment. 
whioli I am sure will give immy nvidei-s ph^a- 
snrahle a nt iei /)at imi. 

W IILiV I was in the inifial stag(‘s of my 
preparations for (^)rNTKlKS of thk 
Would, among tlie many ])ossil)le 
oontrihutors witli whom 1 pnt myself into 
communication was one who. alas, had ])ass(Hl 
away Ix'fore wt* laid gmie to press with the 
iirst Part, alllioiigli in tljr* autunm of last year 
when writing t«) me he se(‘ine<J to he in good 
health and looking forward to further ye/irs of 
liteiary activity, as he said that la* was just 
then moving into a. new honsr* on the north 
sitle of the Lake of (leiieva. I refer to the 
late Sir Prederiek 'rrev(‘s. one <»f the most 
charming d(‘seriplive writers we have had in 
leeent vears. 

0 

Eloquent Testimony of Sir Frederick Treves 

'r wo\dd Iiavf* given nu‘ gn'at' satisfaeticm 
to have Iiieludc'd some eoiPi'ihiition from 
Sir l‘’rederiek Treves in the pn*sen1 wju'Ic, 
for which liis pleasantly polished and familiar 
st\le nf writitig w'as so w<'ll <l(‘signed. H(‘ 
was iinahle at the time to undertake the eoni- 
mission which I oU'ered him, lait he was good 
<aioiegli to write to iia' at sotju* length an<l to 
;.'i\e me I lie ad\ aiitage (if his per.sonal e.vpei’ieiUM* 

that I might firolit hy it in ilesigning this work. 
'I’liei-e can he no iMrm, I think, in my ipioting 
tVom his lettiM*, written in the most eliarae- 
t( l ieally vigorous hand, wliieli ga\e no hint 
that he would so soon !»' laying down his pen 
tur e\er: 

In Ni'iii- iH'w wnrk me urge, tlial y*»u 

gi\e piDMiiiienl phie*' t‘» 'Tlu' ('lima(«*s nf the 
WmM a <-nmj>a.rative view in ampin language 
<MjJ witliniil ill.* u.'^ii;il nf mi-^le.nling laLle-!. 

'J’lie mailer needs dealing with. I am smpriM'd 
at llu*\.isl numlier nf li*l tei-s I rec«‘i\«* eniilniniiig 
• |\iestinns ,is til (lie flimtiK’ <»f tlii< plaee nr tlial. 
i’cHipIi* trav'l mere and the ((lu'stinn nf elimate 
l)oenim*f% <if prime imtiortaiire. I’enple are 
g iK'enming iiwaUi’ In tlie fael that ihlTeri'iiees nf 
climate, raiuinl. he expressed in (<*rms nf ti-m- 
peratiire. f)f mere irn|)nrt an* Mie diurnal varia- 
liniis in temperai urn (o.g. the Kiviera). the 
iuiaamt of smisliine, the stillness of the air, tlie 
a.monni nf ninisturo in the atmosphere, the 
' altitiule e|f(M*ts, and so on. 'I’lie Ji'flhiff of enid 
in England in. say Kehniary. is not. to Im' ex- 
pressed hy the t hennoineter. Why can yon 
rido all day on the High Vi*ldt in .\friea with 
the temperature at iti the shade when 

you can Imrflly enuvl across the A»ad at, Singa- 
pore with a fern]), of only 82® K. ? The public 
want, to know why these things are. llnw 
absurd is the jiopular view of the climate of the 


tropics ! If T were asked where 1 have fr'f the 
lieul most I .slmiild say on the luMch a.t l‘iinama | 
in I)ee4*mh(*r and in tlie sfn'ets of Marseilles in i 
.Inly, la* lia\e f\lf th»* greale'it 4*nld not in 
C.inaihi at ( 'linst mas t inn*, hut in ( 'enstanl iin'pl.* 

Ill March. Aiioiiier iiupiiry iny tircMinn* 
eoiTespondeiits worry me with is ef this kind 
What siirt of e<>imtry is So-and-so to live m 
'I’his suggests .1 rhapler on 'I’lie World's Staii- 
<lard.s Horn fort ; Eo<id. l)oni(*s(ic /,if‘e. 

( ’ommodil ic"-. d’r.msporl. eti-.. not forgetting 
Pest'. Mosi|iiijoes, Sainlllie-., i.ic. 

Thai w very elD(|iiont (‘videnet* of Sir Kred.crick 
'rrt'Ves's k(‘(‘n and unsellish iiiterost in the 
particular foim iif lit<*”jiry work to which he 
liail tlevot(‘d the hiter y<‘'trs of hi.s life mII'T 
ndiriiig from th(‘ profession hi which he had 
t*arli«*r won renown. 

© 

Ai\ Instruction to Every Contributor 

n H-VVK not l)(*silat(*d |t> protjt. hy his 
suggt'stions. espi‘cially as tln*\ wen‘ in 
htirmotiy tvitli my own nolioti.s of how 
this work .^-lioiild ht* produced, though, heifig 
unfamiliar with my editorial plan. Sir Frederick 
.suggested ( ha filers on speeilie suhji- ls which 
<‘otdd not l)(‘ so dealt with. Miit, t hmiighont. 
onr work th(‘ inipiiring rctidt'i* will di.scovcr 
that care has h(‘en paid to preeistdy those 
poitits which an* niis(*d in tht* ahovi* h*ller, as 
it was an instnudion to every wrilt'r to (h*al 
with Itis suhj(*et from the point of view' of a. 
Hritisltcr or an Amt'riian \isiling the eoimtrv 
or the city dt'serihed anti the elTeel which tin* 
eondilkms of life lh<‘n‘ would ht* liktdv to Iia\e 
upon him. 

© 

T he <*hoiee of Mr. .los(*pli (’oiirad to strike 
the note of our work iu a eharmiug tiiul 
eharaet(‘f'isfie chapter of lemiui.seeuet*, 
when* a.fl\ cut ure.s of tin' mind in map-land tin; 
comhiiK^d so happily with reeolleetions of far 
voyaging, N prohahly the best in<lk-alion to 
the reader of the int(‘rest and enlertainnu-iit 
that await him here. 

© 

Mr. Joseph Conrad's Brilliant Chapter 

A.M esfieeially proud of h.aving been ahli* t«) 
induce so woiid-famous un author as Mr. 
doseph (lonrad to eollahorrite. in our work. 

Ue is one of llmst* few of the wriling fraternity 
to whom it. is given to become, et'lehniletl ti.s 
ela.ssies in their own lifetime, and yet- to havei 
the further satisfaction of being read, which is 
more than happens to many of the classics. 

I feel sure* that many admircTS of Mr. Conr.id’s 
g(*tuus will ho attracted to this Part of | 
Coi.'NTKiKS TTFF. WoKid) oiit of curiositv to 
read his brilliant and tlelightfully charmd eristic* 
contribution, and 1 hope that most of tlu*s«* j 
readers will sniliciently approve of our other 
features to eontinue as ri^gular subscribers. ' 
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‘Part 2 of 

COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD 

On Sale Tuesday, February 26 th 
will contain 
AMSTERDAM 

Prosperous Capital of a Little Land 

Dr. J^IORGAN-Dh-CROOT, ihc famous Anglo-Diilch nov'clisf and author 
of .siffn works as “ Jan Van Dyck.*’ hero writes, wilh the assurance horn 
of knowledge, about the commercial centre ol his native land. A brilliant 
chapter, illustrated with a map and eleven splendid photographs. 

ANATOLIA 

Nature’s Bridge between Asia and Europe 

No one hotter fitted by tastes or experience to deal with Anatolia could he 
imagined than Sir WILLIAM M. RAM.SAY who has spent ’4 years of 
travel and exploration in Asia Minor and has willten luiinerous works on 
the subjecl, especially in rrlalion to the jonnieys of S. Paul. Lighleen 
illustrations in black and photogravure accompany his inastcily contribution. 

ANDALUSIA 

Scenes and Cities of Southern Spain 

Besides twcnlv-.six Illustrations in the text, themselves a uninne colh'ctlon, 

EIGHT LOVELY COLOURED PHOTOGRAPllS woriyue prue ol 

the whole Fart illumine this chapter, compri.sing the jjHiJLubra. llie 
Alcazar, and the wonder City of Cordova. 1 he author HENRY 

LEACH, who has .spent years of travel and residence in Spain, thereby 
rendering himself a leading authority on the eountry and its peoples. 

^ ANCOI.A 

Portugal’s great African Colony 

COLONEL S I A niAM, the author ol ‘Through Angol.i," whose 
cxperience.s during the War made him intimately f.iuuhar with the dii.li let, 
contrihiites a penetrating but httfe known tcrriturv. Line 

photographs and a map chapter. 

ANTARCTICA 

The Vast Plateau of the Frozen South 

Two unrivalled authorities collaborate to produce this fascinating chapter. 
Mr. FRANK DEBENHAM, who supplies the text, accompanied in fierson 
the tragic but epoch-making expedition of Captain Scott, while the nineteen 
illustrations in black and photogravure arc the work of its official photographer. 
Mr. hlERBERT G. PONTING, F.R.G.S., whose art and whose icctiire.s. 
hoM’ become world-famous. A fine map completes what is an unequalled 
study of the Antarctic. 

Order Your Copy Now! 




.uni pl(hh^ll'>d vt iy alterii.-Ufi TuMtlay by th« I’rovi ii'tors. Tbc AiaalKsuiuited Pres* (11122), Ltd., Tlu* Fb.’ctw.sy Uoiiiih, Farriogdoa Streci 
.<*1 ion, K.VA. iSiilu Afic«‘ni« for South Airt«:i: The CviUruI N“W« AK<’ney. Ltd. Sole is (or Australasia: Mem*. Gordon fr Ootch, Ltd., an 
>1 CiTiuda; TUo lioiifriat Nows Uo.. Ltd. (Canada). Subscripiion Jiatus; inland and Aliroi^. U. por copy. February 12ih. 1921. 
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ANTWERP - - Plan & Id Phatoj^raphs - - Emile Cammaerts 

ARABIA - - - Map & 32 ,, - - - Rosila Eorbes 

ARCTIC LANDS - „ 20 - Vilhjalniiir Ste/ansson | 

jENTINA - - ,,,, 18 ... E. A. Kirkpatric^ 

PHOTOGRAVURE SECTIONS ( 16 pages), Antwerp & Arctic Lands 

FULL COLOUR SECTION (8 pages), Arabia ! 


Emile Cammaerts 
Rosila Forbes 


ARGENTINA 


THE FLEETWAY HOUSE. 


FARRINGDON STREET. 


LONDON. E.C.4 


S KVKH .AL com*sp(»wl('iils luivc wTiitcii lo me 
thjit (‘nl'NTIKKS oktiik W'oiiM) 
luul not iH'eii lainirhe<l at an earln r date, 
a.s other .somewhat sifullar public nlhuis liave 
mad(‘ their ap|K\'il.s tor public support Ix'fore 
woiiM-be reivlerH had an (ipport unity <»1‘ 
aminiiii' oiir first number. ()u<‘ eor respondent, 
K.d.Ii. (Kalimi), base.s his roLO’et upon the 
assumption that, however t-^ood Coi ntiuks 
OK TJIK World mij^ht be (he wrote Ixfore. the 
first number had ap|Kared) there would be 
those who, havinj' subscrilK'd months behne 
for similar works, would liesitate to discontinue 
tli(‘se, ev'cai if they eomf)ared very nfifa\onrably 
with ours. Well, I can only say that I have* no 
itji.s^iviiifis whatevcM* as to the pic'ferenccs of the 
reading public. No one person or or^jjani/atkai 
e:in presume to monojxjlise aiiv fi<*ld of public 
activity. We oaiiuot always be lirst in ]M»int of 
time' to pn\sent each subject, suitable for treat- 
iiieiit in this cLims of })ublication. 


Merit's True Touchstone Success 

E l' was felt that Coi ntiuks of tuf W(»ri,I) 
could not n'asonably lx* olfered t.o the public 
until “ l\*oj)lc.s of All Nations ” laid been 
completed, allhoui];h, of course, it would always 
h!iv<^ Ix'en p(Msible to liavo spix’ded up the new 
work had it been felt that eireiimstanees war- 
ranted us. Ihit we li\(‘ in a land of lilHaty, and 
any piiblislu r.^ and editors wlio can eombine to 
piodiiee a better tV)r1 nightly tlian CorNTRiiw 
OF TMF World are^ entirely at liberty to do so 
and to do it now ! In the end nothing but the 
merit of one of t hese woi ks w ill eari v it to siieet'ss. 
My long experience of tlw* publishing world luus 
taught me little indeeii if this new fortnightly of 
(uns dexs not score an oulstajuliiig success; 
otherwisxr tlx; aecumulak'd oditol’ial and 
]>ublishing exiiorif'nce of a quart (‘P of a <*cntury 
lias bccM exercised to little piirixise ! 


^iplIKSK notts art' being writ leu beftar the 
11 fir.-^t f):irl ha.s got into general eiicnlation, 
but despite fbe fact that our pulilir-hing day 
liapiviu'd tt) eoincidt' with tin* opening of the 
mt»st intri'juing puiTiamenlai'v session we have 
known in j-eeenl- years, 1 enli'Hain no .st>rt 
of tkaibt. alxnit the reei'ptiou awaiting our 
elTort. to ])rovide a work of ])Of)ular geography 
which can conlidt ntly ( ballciigc comf»iirisoii w'ith 
any other that ha < latc'ly a[)pcared ta is likely to 
he atUanpt-.tl in tht‘ m 'ir future. 

' i) 

Marvels of Modern Architecture 
■jOj K.\ I)I\(1 a Ictlt'r from Mr. I*. O'Nt'iIl, of 
( arli>w, In'l.iiul, I am n'mindetl of my first, 
visit k) Nt‘W’ N'ork, wlaai I had an 
opptat unity to admirt* a genuine e.xample of 
Amt'iicaii (‘nttapiist*. 1 will maki* a hritf note' 
on this before (puMiiig from the Irltt'r that has 
sent my miiiil back a matter of ten oi- twt'lvt? 
years, rnliki' mcist llritisli travellers and pfob- 
ably nw).'t .Ajueriean travellers also I lomul 
myst'lf, after a few’ days in New ^'nrk, a finu 
a.(imirer of that eily. Us “skyscrapers,” f)f 
w'hieli 1 liad ln‘ard so imieh, appeak'd to 
me as among the mo.st vli/oiHaisly Ix^aiitiful 
things I bad see7i in my very e.\t(‘nsive travels. 

! shall Ix' disa|)pt)inted wIk'U Mr. Hugh Walpole 
comes 1.0 dc'seribe. New' York in (!()UNTun'>i of 
THF W'oKi.D if he has not a good word to Siiy for ' 
thes(^ marvellous achievements of modern 
aivhitc'ctuTv, w'ortliy to rank with the most 
cek'brated trimiqdis of the ancient buikkTS. 

« 

Sound Commercial Principles 

]T HA\'K sintie seen New York in many moods, 
11 and have never ceased to be fastumited by 
the<;ity, which, farinon? than licmdouatauy 
time in its history, and esptx'ially if looked at 
architecturally, des(.Tvcs to be diibbetl the 
[Con hawed on paya Hi. of this wrapper 


TIui tiluiru coniMiis of (^ocnthiks of the Would arr> proti-ftrd by (.•oiiyrikulii. In all count rlt^ii niunaiory to the Rprnc Gunveution. 
Tht!> literary uml iuohI ui tliu pictorial cuniiutH arc cupyi-iKhicd in the Uiuicd Stales of Anurica. 
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Antwerp. In the Grand' Place is this bronze fountain of the legendary 
Salvius Brabo who slew and cut off the hand of Giant Antigonus 
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Antwerp. In the Place Verte, hard by the Cathedral, stands a bronze 
statue of immortal Rubens, painter, diplomatist, and statesman 
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Antwerp. Jti the magnificent docks to the north of the city, accessible to vessek'of all sizes, steamers and 
merchantmen receive and discharge their cargoes by means of gigantic but noiseless hydraulic cranes 
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The Great Seaport of Little Belgium 

by Emile Cammaerts 

^uthorpf Belgium from the Roman Invasion to the Present Day/* etc. 


life of Antwerp is bound up 
^ J'^'with the navigation of the 
Schelde, from which it derives 
all its prosperity. It is always wiser 
to approach a great port from the sea. 
London remains ,a- riddle unl(\ss some 
attempt has been made to visit the 
lower reaches of the Thames. But 
London life is not so closely dependent 
on the Thames as Antwerp’s activity 
is dependent on the Schelde. Besides 
bping the iirst poi t in the world, London 
is also the capital of a great country 
and of a grc'at lunpire. Besides its 
commercial activity, Antwerp can bocist 
only of being tlic second town of one of 
the smallest countries in luirope. 

A trav('ller on the Harwich route 
would be wis(; in rising (*arly and going 
on deck as soon as th(^ ship steadies her 
course throiigli the calm waters of the 
estuary. In bright weather he may 
get a glimpse of Flushing, the small 
Dutch port, established on the southern 
coast of the island of Middelburg, and 
later, of Terneuzen, at the entrance of 
broad canal leading to (dient. On the 
north lies Dutch Zealand, on the south 
a small strip of Flanders annexed by 
the. Dutch in the seventeenth century. 

Heir to the Prosperity of Venice 

The traveller finds himself in Dutch 
waters and obtains at one glance the 
explanation of Antwerp’s troubled 
life during modern history. History 
recalls to him how, four centuries ago, 
tlie port becaiiK^ the greatest market 
ffnd first banking centre of the world, 
itthcriting the prosperity of Venice and 
benefiting from its exceptional situation 
on the coast of the North Sea opposite 
to England and within easy reach of 
Central and Southern Europe. He 


might be reminded that, after the 
partition of the Netherlands, the Dutch 
completely ruined the country’s trade 
by closing the Schelde. Their action 
was so effective that for two centuries 
and a half all communications with the 
outer world ceased and even the 
Emperor Jose]di 11 . himself failed to 
re-establish them. 

Activity of the Port To-Day 

His attempt took place in 1785 and 
is known as the W^r of the Caiihlron,’* 
because a shot fired by a Dutch cutter 
on the Louis, which was flying the 
Austrian flag, happened to hit a 
cauldron on the deck of the ship. No 
other casualties occurred. Napoleon 
was more successful, but tlu^ trade of 
Antwerp could not benefit from his 
policy owing to the fontini'iilal blockade, 
and it was only after the Tn‘nty of 
Vienna and the formation of the new 
kingdom of the Netherlands that ships 
were again allowed to go up the western 
mouth of the Schelde, bringing trade 
and prosptTity not only to Antwerp but 
to the whole of Belgium. 

As soon as the estuary narrows, with 
the crossing of the Belgian frontier, 
signs of this j)rosj)erity bi corne evident. 
Ships of all sizes and nationalities arc 
seen on every side, on their upward or 
downward course, and soon the new and 
old docks appear on the right bank of 
tile stream. They must accommodate 
an enormous trade, for the four years of 
stagnation brought about by the Great 
War have not .seriously impaired the 
port’s great activity, . 

During 1913 the tonnage of ships 
coming and going reached 25 millions ; 
during 1921 it was 25.J millions, Antwerp 
thus reaching the third rank among 
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ANTWERP ; PLAN OF BELGIUM’S GREAT SEAPORT 


the great ports of the world, immediately available* at ev’t*ry state of the* tide and 

after London and Nuw York. Consider- will pennit the passage of steamers 

abl(' progress lias been acannplished drawing over 40 feet of w^der. 

since (Zi)\ million tons in 1922) and, in Another bend of \hc river l)rings ns 
spite of \vliat has been said to the between the Fort Idiilippe and the Fort 
contrary, the occupation of the Ruhr Ste. Marie, one of the last to be silenced 

has not seriously altered the situation. by the German heavy guns during the 

About seven miles from Antwerp short siege of October, 1914. farther 

the sliip passes between the forts of still, on the left band, lies Austruweel, 

Lillo and Liefkenshoek, the first sign of where the Kruisschans Canal will 

the defences so elaboratt^ly built by connect the new docks with the old ; 

General Brialmont, d(dences which were then, on th(i right hand again, the Fort 

supposed to convert the district into an Isabelle and the Tnirt do la l(‘tc de 

impregnable entnmehed camp. A little Flandre opposite the large embankment 

farther on, on the left hand, a huge lock bordering the town itself, 

is being built, communicating with a A bird’s-eye view of the city can be 
sea canal four miles in length, connc'cting obtained by climbing the tower of the 
Kruisschans with the oldtT shipping (.athcdral. It is the best vantage point 

establishments. Ihis lock will be from which to appreciate the situation 
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of Antwerp and of tlic surrounding navigable rivers and canals strctcliing 

Straight to the north lie the in all directions t'lnd bringing to the 

shining ribbon of the stream and the metropolis the triade of one of the richest 
bright -patches of the surrounding regions in Europe, 

docks ; to the west, the rich agricultural Jhit there is more in the landscape 
^ district known as tlic Pays de Waes ; than meets the eye. A look at tlu^ map 
, to the east, the moors of tlie Campine shows that Antwerp is surnainded, 
.cro.ssed by canals on the banks of which within a distance of loo to 150 miles, 
iliaiTy factoii(\s haver been built \ towards by a series of coal-fields and industrial 
the south, the uniform plain of Flanders districts. This ric'h hint(Tland starts 
a^d Hrabant, as far .as Hrussels and from Lille, in France, and stretches to 
Ghent, with its powerful network of the Ruhr and Westjdialia, in (iermany, 



W. li. Sill I til, MrijSHcN 

BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ANTWERP, LOOKING ACROSS THE SCHELDE 

Antwerp, tlie sei ond eity of HclRiiim and one of the preal world ports, is situated on the rij^ht bank 
of the l)road and deep Sc helde or Eseaut, 55 miles from the sea. Its iiiagniliceiit harbour and docks 
have established its pre-eiiiincMiee as a port of transit ; its churclu's, mnsonms and inasterpioros of 
painting as a ceiilre of art. In the foreground is the Hotel de Ville, dating from the 16th century 
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including Mons, Charleroi, Liege, and 
the new coal fields of Limburg. French, 
B('Igian, and (lerrnan waterways con- 
verge towards the low'cr Schelde and 
will completed by a canal connecting 
the Schelde with the Meuse and Rhine. 

If we keep these facts in mind, we 
shall not wonder at the size of the 
town stretching at our feet, where over 
400,000 inhabitants are herded together. 
On the contrary, it will seem to us that 
its importance is not yet in proportion 
with the advantages of its .situation. 

There arc two obvious explanations : 
the repeated checks inflicted on the 
port’s expansion in the course of history, 
and the fact that the town cannot 
expand freely owing partly to the 
restrictions imposed by its defences 
and partly to the difficulty of connecting 
both banks of the river. 

Antw'erp is one of the few ports 
(jiitirely built on one bank of its water- 
way. The Schelde is still too wide to be 
spanned by a bridge and the only means 
to overcome the difficulty is the 


construction of an underground tunnel. 
This plan is being studied by the Belgian 
government, and it is assumed that 
within a few years a suburb of 40,000 
inhabitants will spring into existence 
on the left bank. 

If wc narrow the circle of our atten- 
tion to the city itself, wc sec at once that 
it is divided into two parts : the new 
town, beyond the boulevard connecting 
the Garc du Sud with the docks and 
including the suburbs of Borgerhout 
and Berchem, and the old town, present- 
ing a maz(^ of narrow streets and many 
old buildings clo.sely jxicked togi‘th(T, 
between the boulevard and the Schelde. 

Traffic is intense, and even in the 
distance its rumbling noise, increased 
by the cobblestones, can be plainly 
heard. People; swarm in every dire'ction, 
and we need not mix with th(*in to 
realize the contrast Ix'tw'een this 
historical h'k'inish city wffiich has been 
able to H'cover its past pros])('rity, and 
the dead towns of Flanders, such as 
Bruges, where the spirit of the medieval 



rhototyijlo Belicv 

BEFORE THE ENTRANCE TO THE CENTRAL STATION OF ^ANTWERP 


Antwerp’s Central Station, a handsome modem iron structure, lies at the cast end of the A venue de 
Keyzer, off the spacious Place de la Gare, and has main lines to Brussels, Holland and Germany. 
Adjoining it is the Zoological Garden, one of the best in Europe and over the entrance gate of which 
stcinds a finely sculptured bronze camel with Hindu driver 
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Commune is only preserved in some 
architectural masterpieces. 

A few hours before his accidental 
death in“ Rouen, in 1916, Emile 
Vrrhaeren, the greatest rej)resentative 
of modern Belgian literature, was 
explaining to a Fn'nch audi(‘nce the 
contrast between the Flanders of the 
Middle Ages, whicli has not survived 
the ruin pf llui clotli industry, and the 
Flanders of the Renaissance which, 
after an almost complete eclipse, 
revived in such a wondiTful way in the 
nineteenth century, thanks to th(‘ 
commercial freedom of the Schelde. 

Verhaeren showed tliat Bruges and 
Antw(‘r[) art' tlu* two op]K)site poles 
of the Belgian temj)eranient ; Bruges, 
the city of drt'ams, silence and mystery, 
witli its deserted narrow streets over- 
grown with grass and its canals liaiinted 
only by a few gliding swans ; Antwerp, 
[\i(\ city of nois(' and bustle, surrounded 
with modern quarters and large docks, 
congested with ships coining from 
e\7Ty corner of tlie earth. 

The Belgian st'hool of painting 
illustrates admirably these conllicting 
tendencies of the race. The brothtTS 
V'an Eyck ami Menilinc ])aint<'d in 
Bruges in the liftet iitli century ; Rul)ens, 
Van Dyck, Jordaens, and 'reiiitrs 
|)ainted in Antwerp in the st^ventt'enth. 

Antwerp owes little to the Middle 
Agi s. The tower of th(' ('athedral was 
finished in the sixtet'iith century, in a 
]»ur('ly Renais.sance style, and the great 
n<ive itst'lf was only completed al.)out 
the same time, lake ICnglish cathedrals, 
it is almost entirely deprived of 
sculptures, owing to the destruction 
wrought by the iconoclasts who 
inaugurated the n’vohition against Spain 
and the religious wars of the sixtt'enth 
century, with their “ Spanish fury ’* 
and " French fury and endle.ss riots 
and devastation. 

The town, which the hdorentine, 
Luigi (iuicciardini, described in 1550 
“ an excellent and famous city, full 
of beautiful, agreeable and spacious 
houses, well kept, well ordered and 
furnished,'' and whose gaily clothed 



IRON-CANOPIED STONE WELL 

Tr.nlilion.illv ii'^crihod l» (Juinlni M.i-ssys, 

** .'ll oiu* tiiiu’ hl.irUsiij til, .ittorw.irds a 
f.ninoiis p.'iiiitor,” this smriioijnti'd hy .'i 

GuthictMiH)py with a st.itir tt« of tho inyfliitMl 
horo, Salviiis lir.ilm, <;t.i (U lu thv. Marche 
aux (iants, nv.ir .\iitv orp ^'.ithnlr.il 

inhabitants lived such a happy and 
prosperous lif(\ liad already lost its 
trade when Rubens began to i)aint. 
The last foreign traders had left and 
the Exrhniige, whirh liad been for a 
time the most important financial 
market of the world, liad been convertt'd 
into a public library. 

d'he ('athedral was begun before the 
crisis. So indeed was the Hbtc'i dt* Villi', 
hnishi'd in i5bi, which we timl a few 
steps farther, facing the rjiand* Place. 
But almost every monument which 
attracts tlie visitor was built during the 
period of decadenci*. The same remark 
applii s to Venice, whose art only reached 
its climax after its period of economic 
splendour had passed. 

The powerful per.sonality of l^bcns 
apjx'ars cverywhiTe : in the Cathedral, 
with the celebrated “ Descent from the 
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W. Jl. Jilli, iirusKrIs 

VIGOROUS CARVING OF AN ANTWERP PULPIT 

Tlic* piin( i|).il fr.itiiro of S. Andrew’s Chiireh, ate-Gothic 
edifi' niM'cr it('d about i.SJ';, the elaborately earve<l wooden 
pulpit f the ei;^hteenth century, represent iii.i; SS, Peter and 
Andrew in a b(jat about to respond to thesuimnons of the Saviour 


(Voss ” ; in tlie J^Joyal Mtispiiin with 
the no less striking “ Spear-Thrust ” ; 
in the churcht'S, such as that of S. ('arlo 
l^orroineo which he is supposed to have 
designed ; in the house in the Kue 
Rubens in which he spent most of his 
life; in the chapel whicli bears his name; 
in thg choir of S. Jacques, where he is 
buried with his family. If ever a man 
typified his country and his time, that 
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man was Rubens, ])ainter 
and diplomatist, favourite 
of the Archduke Albert 
and Isabella, great propa- 
gandist of the Counter- 
Reformation so actively 
promoted by the Jesuits 
who, with his help, were 
laying the foundations 
of modern B c 1 g i a n 
Catholicism. 

The reaction against the 
sober and stern Calvinism 
which prevailed in Flan- 
ders for a .short time is 
plainly apparent in every 
feature of social life. It 
is f(*lt throughout the 
fine seventeenth century 
mansion which has been 
preserved as the Plantin 
Museum. Though a 
111 aster r i n ter, 

( hristopher Plantin was 
\vi‘ll looked u])on by the 
Spanish governors and 
obtained, in 1570, the 
monopoly for j>rinting 
liturgical books. The 
house itself was partly 
built in the si.xtecnth 
century, but most of the 
furniture and pictures 
bi*long to the Counter- 
Keformation. We realize 
from them the accuracy of 
Cuicciardini’s description, 
ami the comfort and refine- 
ment enjoyi.'d by tliesi'- 
rich Flemish bourgeois 
who were able to decorate 
their houses with the 
masterpi(*ces of their time. 
The same spirit is still more apparent 
in the florid Renais.sancc architecture 
of the Corporation houses in the Grand' 
Plac(i and of most other public buildings. 
The rococo churches, with their heavy 
ornaments and over-loaded facades, give 
us some striking features of the exaggera- 
tion of this style. On the other hand, 
Rubens’s sacred pictures, which 
frequently adorn the interior of these 
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Ki lirii-iri Slate Itnilwayo 


ANTWERP’S GREAT CATHEDRAL, THE LARGEST GOTHIC CHURCH IN BELGIUM 

Towrrinj^ above the ^inall houses whirh < luster thickly about it, Antwerp’s taiuous old rioHiic, C.ithc'dral 
^oj^’otre Dame, witli its -i/o loot spire, forms a eoiispieiious l.uulmarK. I he ImiMiiif' opi rations, bej^uu 
^ in V35J, came under the direction ol suet essive architects, but were not (oinplelt'.l until the sixteenth 
.century The t athvdral was (h-spoileil til many ol its treasures during the reln'ious war" 
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W. H. Smith. BniHfipls 

FROM PRISON TO MUSEUM : HOARY RELIC OF ANTWERP'S EARLY DAYS 

As aiu’ioat as Antwerp itself is the Steen, a turrcted eastlc standing on the qnav. 'I'hc building' has 
undergone more than one restoration, but the dungeons at least arc as old as the tenth century and 
])ear stanbre witness to its (urly history. It now contains the Muscnin of Antiquities and a reinarkabh; 
collection of historic objects and curiosities, including instruments of torture used by the Inquisition 
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ROYAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. ANTWERP ■•W.l. 

I*)rcctcd in 1879-90, the handsome building of the Royal Museum contains paintings by the old masters, 
including the Rubens and Van T)yck collections, many beautiful sculptures and works by mfxlern 
painters. The building itself is in the Italian Renaissance style ; the portico, overlooking the Place 
Leopold de Wael, is suppf)rtcd by four giant Corinthian columns and Hanked by loggic on the upper storey 
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churches, provide excellent examples 
of the best productions of a period in 
which, for many, religion had become 
intimately associated with a pageantry 
of colour and movement. It would be 
unfair to judge these works by our 
modern standard. They are bound to 
app(^ar to us too sensuous and thea- 
trical, but this feeling ought not to blind 
us to the splendour of colouring and to 
the 'dramatic majesty of the whole. 

We must become permeated with the 
atmospliere of the ptTiod and show 
ourselves as indulgent toward tlie 
Flemish exaggeratioos of Rubens, of 
Jordaens and of Teniers, as we do 
towards the verbal exaggerations of 
Marlowe, Beaumont and ld(‘tcher, and 
even of Shakespeare in his early plays. 

Gnm Le|i{end of the Severed Hands 

A mere gla ncc' at th(' collection of 
inockTU ]xiintings in the Royal Museum 
of Fine Arts will show that the love of 
bright colouring and energ(‘ti(' action 
is still strongly alive' in Belgian art. 
A visit to th(‘ Salle Leys, in tlie Hotel 
de Ville, will confirm us in this belief, 
and we will soon realize the im])ortant 
p.art played by tlu' Antwerp School 
in the art of the country, esp('cially as 
regards historical ])ainting. 

Though a nalivi' of Brussels, the 
modern sculptor J. J.anibeaux was 
>j)(‘c:ially a])|)ri‘eiat(‘d in Antw('rp and 
erected in tlie (irand’ I dace a remarkable 
fountain, in which the influence of 
Rubens can be jilainly traced. It 
illustrates the legendary feat of vSalvius 
Brabo, the first duke of Jhabant, 
supposed to be a relative of Julius 
Ca?sar. 

At that time the Schelde was held by 
a giant, Druon Antigoiius, wlio exacted 
a tribute from any mariner going up- 
stream. When the sailors were unable 
or indicated that they were unwilling 
to pay, Antigonus punished them by 
cutting off their right hands. 


Hence the severed hands still pre- 
served in the city arms. Like a modern 
David, Brabo succeeded in defeating 
Antigonus and, as a repri.sal, threw 
his hand into the Schelde. It is said 
that the k'gend may have originated in 
the name of the town (Hand-werpen, to 
throw a hand), but needless to say, 
modern etymologists do not endorse 
such an explanation. 

Struglile Against Kxploitation 
Whatever the facts may be, the story 
is worth recording, for it illustrates the 
struggle which, from the very origin 
of the town, the defenders of liberty 
had to wage against those who exploited 
its exceptional position in order to 
exact undue advantages. 

It was not only owing to its 
geographical situation that Antwerp 
succet‘ded in taking thi* place of Brugt'S 
as the* trade metro])olis of lum)])e in the 
sixt(vnth C('ntury. It was mainly on 
account of the policy adopted by the 
dukes of Brabant who liberated trad^‘ 
from th(' many shackk's imposed uf)on 
it by the mt'dieval cities and opened 
wide the port's gates to foreigners. 

The Freedom of the Schelde 
For more than two centuric'S, when 
these* gates were closed by the Dutch, 
the Belgians never tired in their ( fforts 
to find an outlet to the .sea and the full 
freedom of the Schelde still remains 
for them the cardinal point of their 
foreign ])olic.y. They know only too 
well that without a free Antwerp, 
their economic life would be stifled 
and their indejiendence jeopardised. 

Other towns play a most important 
part in Belgian life. Intellectual 
activity is si'ated in Brussels, industrial 
activity in Liege, CharK‘roi and Mens. 
But all the.s(* ct'iitres depeml on the 
only outlet which the country possesses 
oil the sea and which brings her into 
contact with the whole world— the port 
and metropolis of Antwerp. 
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ARABIA 


Its* Deserts, Oases and Holy Cities 

by Rosita Forbes 

Author of “ J'hc Secret of the Sahara-Kiifarii/’ etc. 


I T is probable that, from very early 
times, Aral)istan, the “ fslaiul of <hc 
Arabs,*’ was known, by repulalion 
at least, to the West. It has been 
discoveri'd, forj^otteii and rediscovered 
several times durinj^ the world’s history. 
The earliest Hebrews of the Mculiter- 
ranean knew som(‘thinf," of Arabia. 
Herodotus learned from the Phoenicians 
that they came originally from the 
Persian (iulf. 

h'g^qit gave the name of Punt to the 
land of spices in south-w('st Arabia, 
and it was in S(\'ir('h of that incenst? 
country, the k'gendary Arabia h'cliv. 
that Aelius Galhis h‘d an expedition 
by way of Hk' j)resent Nejimi. l! 
is probable that in Mariaba lu^ 
reached Marib, the capital of ancient 
Sabaea, whosi? kingdom succeeded the 
Minaean and preci.*ded the Iliinyaritic 
dynast i(*s in south Arabia. The Koman 
general was guided by envoys of the 
Nabataean envoy, whose capital was 
the Edomite Seiah, afterwards Petra. 

Petra, (lie Hidden Valley City 

pVw Euro|^('aiis liave visited the 
ruins of south Yemen and Nejran, but 
Halevy and (daser have di'seriln'd the 
fauKUis dam at .Marib, tin* bui sling nf 
which caus(‘d oiu^ of tlie earliest great 
migrations towards the north and east, 
and (ilaser was able to maki' cojnes of 
some hundred Himyaritic in.scri])tiuns. 

It is possible that the Nabataeans 
came originally from Sabaea, but history 
first speaks of them as Iht; caravan 
traders of Arabia lYtraea, with a .secret 
city hewn out of the rocks, and so 
guarded by nature as to be im])regiiable. 
It fell at last, not before arms of 
Rome, but before her civilization, and 
among the austere Arab tombs arc 


.scattered ornate monuments of Gracco- 
Romaii arcliiteetun*. 

There is a Roman theatre and there 
are many-chamluMed monuments that 
show traces of diffenail inllueiu'es. On 
the iloor of the vallty (Wadi Musa) 
below the lahyrinthiiK* eity of the di^ad, 
ar(‘ the ruins of what was once a large, 
town, the ccaitre of the nu rehant routes 
to Yemen, Egyj)! and Persia. 

The Tilted Shelf of Arahia 

So little.' is left but the' " House of 
Pharaoh’s 1 )auglit(‘r,” that it has h(.‘eii 
suggested tln' destruction of Potra was 
diu‘ to sonu‘ gr(‘at natural eataclysm 
rather than to tln' gradual shifting of 
trade centre's whicli dreive' t he' Xaliataeaii 
merehants to l’ahn\ ra anel other markets. 

If this is true, the annihilatie)n e)f the' 
valley eity left intact tlu' honeycfimh 
of ine)mUaiii te.)mbs and the' iiiik'-long 
eiitraiK'e cleft between walls of ee)lejuie.‘d 
.sandstone, Imndn'ds of feed high and 
.seuiietiines only six feet ajiart. Petra 
was re'diseovere'd by Jhirekhardt early 
in the iiinetee-Fith ctiitnry, anel fre)m 
both its iialiir.il ])e‘aiily anel its areliilec- 
tural and aivliae'e)le)gical intere-st, it must 
rajik as the* most remarkable known 
min in Arahia. 

Till* Aral)iaii peninsula inav he^ 
regarded as a shelf titi^ie'e! gently 
towards tlu^ east. Its givatest length 
is some i,2e)() mile's and its average 
In'eadth 7e)0 miles. As the sloj)e; 
towards the; I^ed Sea is steeper and 
.slmrter than the gradual fall to the 
Persian (hilf, the liighe.‘st level is in 
the we^st where it is probable that the 
original level was conside'rably higher 
still. In Yemen some peaks reach an 
altitude of 10,000 feet and the central 
district of Nejd has an elevation of 
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DESERTS, OASES AND UPLANDS OF THE GREAT ARABIAN PENINSULA 


2,500 feet with outstanding masses rising 
to nearly double that height. 

The general eastward decline is only 
broken by jel)el Tuwaik, a plateau 
faced by a cliff, which curv(\s through 
the east centre ; and by the rocks of 
Oman, which, in Jebel Akhdar, rival 
the peaks of Yemen and Midian. 

Since Mesopotamia, Syria and Pales- 
tine are excluded from the scope of this 
chapter, there are no perennial rivers to 
note in Arabia. In YeiiKui, Asir and 
Hejaz, in Hasa, Oman, Ncjdand the Aden 
Protectorate, there arc wadis (valley.s) 
which are sometimes flooded by rain- 
storms and which, at certain seasons of 
the year, have the appearance of running 
streams. Generally, these wadis show 
very little depression, and those rising 
east of the western watershed are 


particularly shallow. The most import- 
ant are Wadi l^umma, running from 
Mcilina to the Shat -el -Arab, which falls 
6,000 feet in less than 1,000 miles; and 
the Wadi Hanifa belwe(‘n Tuwaik and 
the Persian (iiilf. Theses provide the main 
lines of communication with tiu' interior, 
for water is found at varying depths 
beneath Ihtar surface and this, when it 
rist‘S to ground level, produces gr(.)ups 
of oases. The wadis which find an outlet 
in the Ked Sea show much deeper 
beds at their sources in the hills, and 
soinetim(\s their banks form an obstacle 
rather than a help to passage. As they 
reach the Tehama, the flat belt which 
borders the Ked Sea from Aden nearly 
to the stony lands of Sinai, they widen 
into depressions which are almost in- 
visible at their mouths. 
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The chief features of Arabia are the 
deserts, which are as various as the 
mountains and valleys of other more 
fortunate cxnintrics. The most extensive 
of these deserts is the Dahna, or Ruba 
el Khali, which is a hard, Irarren plain, 
covered with fine gravel, but often 
carry injif water at a considerable depth 
below the surface. 

The Nefuds are belts of deep sand 
blown by the wind into waves and round 
backed dunes. Here are found the 
curious horse.shoe-.shaped pits described 
at l(Migth by the l^hmts. The Nefiid 
sands may be of granite, .sandston(\ or 
limestone, and the amount of pasture 
they off<'r depends on their consistency. 
The northern Nefud forms a land 
of enchantment in spring, offering a 
quantity of diffen'iit herbs for the im- 
mense flocks which pasture there. 

In tlu; soutlKTii desert, the famous 
“empty (piarter,” the Dahna, where 
there are no wells and a caravan must 
.subsist during a montirs journey on 
camel’s milk, the Nefud has no vegetation. 


The Ahkaf is a heavier Nefud, and the 
only known tract lies in the south-west 
on the edge of the I'mpty (juarter. 

The Harrah is the worst of Arabian 
deserts, for, though it is geniTally only 
found in ])atch(‘s, it is very hard for tlui 
legs of pack-animals, and the heat 
r(*flected from its sterile lava tracts is 
int(‘n.se. De.serts of oiui kind or another 
encircle Nejd and, in certain places, 
stretch down to within sight of the 
coast. To the north lies the Nefud 
extending to Midian, but leaving a 
pa.ssagt' for the anci(‘nt pilgrim road to 
Medina and Mecca, now followed by 
the Hejaz railway, which runs from 
Damascus and Beirut to Medina. 

To the east is the Little Ntfud, 
which runs south-east to ji^in the gri'at 
southern desert, never cro.s.s((l by a 
European, and possibly not even by an 
Arab on its centre line. 

Westwards tlui circle is brok(?n by 
intervals of steppi' which afford pas.sag(; 
to caravans through de|>iv.>sions in the 
western hills. Within the circle li<‘ the 



I.nril llr.'iilloy 

WITHIN THE WALLS OF THE MOST SACRED CITY OF THE MOSLEM WORLD 


% Throu|<h tlie “ Way of Saiee,” seen on the left, countless devotees pass to observe varied religious 
ceremonies connected with their pilgrimage. The road to Medina lies on the right, and the police 
. station stands at the angle between the two streets. The beautiful teak and other hard-wood 
carving that adonis many of the Mecca houses is exemplified in the building to the extreme left 
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I.' lid ilc.idlcy 


PILGRIMAGE TO ARAFAT, ISLAM’S “MOUNTAIN OF MERCY” 

111 .Mina, the pl.ico of tlu* hv is to be at tho titno of tin.* niovt 

woii(l(Mful procession of (li-vntccs fpMii .ill p.'uts of tlni World p.i^sin^^ lo or from Ar.it.it Tlic-’C 
pil^M-ims of Islam have come trom !;rtMt di'itanccs, often m.iny’montlis on the joiirn<>v, and 

not seldom have; expended .ill their savin.it-. in order to i).iy respect to the memory ol the Prophet 


givilt central oases, Jebel Shaminar, 
Kasim and Nejd. 

Jebel Sham mar is a plateau 2,300 fe(‘t 
liigli, sloping from south-west to north 
east, and its highlands attract sufiiru-nt 
rainfall to ensure cultivation. The 
population is dividid into husbandmen 
(pi rhaps 18,000), who own considerable 
palm grovt's and grain, and Jk‘duin 
nomads (about 20,000), who pasture 
innumerable flocks and herds. 

The capital is Hail, and there is an 
older town called Feid. 

Kasim, situated in the south of Jebel 
Shamrnar, is a string of oa.ses, under 
100 miles in length, of which the two 
central townshijis, Aneysa and Bereida, 
are the most important commercial 
centres in central Arabia. The settled 
population may he 65.()()(), cliietly of the 
ancient T'amin tribes and, as Aneysa is 
the only large oasis on the road between 
Mecca and Mesopotamia, it enjoys a 
considerable degree of civilization. 

• Doughty de.scribes Bereida as “ a 
great clay town built in the w'aste sand 


with enclo.sing wiills and towers . . . 

beside a bluish dark wood of ethel trees 
upon high diiiK's." Kasim exports 
ghi, dates aiul cere.als, and it u.sed 
lo be famous for its horselle.sh, but the- 
breed has declined since tin- (In at War. 

N(‘jd, in which Kasim is often in- 
cluded, covi-rs about 10,000 s<iuare 
miles, and consists of a line of oases u|)<m 
and under the jilaleau of ji-bt-l 'I'liwaik. 
The chief town, KMyadh, was the .seat of 
Ibn Sand’s sultanate and the capital 
of Wahabism. 

Nejd may be divided into three parts : 
the northern valley, the central region 
consisting of a chalky broken plateau 
(Jebel Tuwaik) looking down on to a 
sandy ]>lain, and tlu- south-western wadi 
of Dawasir, only exjilored by St. John 
Philby. The whole region is inter- 
mitleiitly fertile, and the population 
has been estimated at a quarter of a 
million. Riyadh is built of sun-dried clay, 
with Hat roofs laid on tamari.sk branches, 
supported by palm beams, and the 
huge palace here is probably the 
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finest structure of this kind in the world, mouths until Oman is reached. Here the 
The whole Nejd group has Dahna fertility of Batina is due to periodic rains 

east and south of it, Nefud and steppe and the drainage from the inland mount- 
on the north and steppe on the west, ains which also enriches the valleys to 

the last broken by several fertile valleys the north. Desert reigns until Wadi 

descending by way of Wadi Dawasir Iladhramaut is passed, after which 

to the south-west. The other fertile the coast becomes intermittently fertile, 

regions form an uneven ring outside these and the valleys running down from the 

central districts. Upper Hadhramaut basin are rich in 

On the cast this ring is thin and vegetation. Still farther west, we come 

irregular. From Koweit to El Katif to the upper edge of the tilted shelf 

shore and interior arc continuous steppe, which is Arabia. A sharp drop of some 

Hasa con.sists of an i.solated chain of 1,000 feet divides the shore belt from 

oases, after which there are only a few the plateaux. The character of the 

small cultivable patches in the wadi country is here more sharply defined, for 
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DEVOTEES MAKING THE SEVEN-FOLD CIRCUIT OF THE KAABA 

Many of the houses in Mecca arc stone built and make an imposing sight as they rise, tier on tier, 
behind the Great Mosque of El Haram (sanctuary), which holds the Kaaba, the most saered shrine of 
Islam. I'hc pilgrims arc perfonning the ceremony of walking round the Kaaba where it stands 
draped in its black carpet. This they do on the first seven days of the Hadj or pilgrimage 
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the Tehama is a desert of varying de- 
grees of Iwrrcnness, and it is backed by 
a towering range, fertile even on its 
ridges. 

Sana, the capital of Yemen, where 
coffee, roses, almonds, wheat and 
bananas are grown,, is at an altitude 
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volcanic system of Midian raises the 
north-west corner of the sloping shelf 
to a final elevation. 

The climate of Arabia is not un- 
favourable to human existence, except 
in some portions of the coast, where 
the dam]i heat of summer is almost 



OVERLOOKING MEDINA, SECOND ONLY TO MECCA IN SANCTITY 

the ohi capital of tlio ^^ahoIn(.•^^.l^ ICmpiiv, Iviii" ‘^oino 240 inilfs iii>rtli \vc“;t of Mrrra, is 
crli'lu'.itc'd as tlic refuse uf M.Uioiiict aiul the plar.o vvhoro he died and \va^ lairied, is ofttMi 

designated “ the C'ity “t the I’cophet.” His tomb, beneath a eon^picuous pointed dome, is found 
in the enclosure of the inaf^niriccnt (ircat Mos<juc — the chief feature of the « ity 


of 7,500 ft'ct. Behind tliis ancient country, 
the edge of the oltl Sdbaeaii kingdom, 
where Balkis ruled .Slieba, the hind 
degtrierates into the desert of the un- 
known Buba t'l Khali — “ the terrible 
emptiness." 

In north Yemen and Asir the mount- 
ains rise sheer out of the Teliama, 
often in the form of a cliff, but farther 
north, ill Hejaz, tlu*y are divided from 
the plain by a series of foothills. 
Beyond Mecca the monsoons cease to 
discharge and (he level of tlie high 
ground drops 2,000 feet in some 300 miles. 

Between the holy cities of Ilejaz, 
'Which, with Tail, form considerable 
oases, are spare stretches of arable 
ground, but the coastline to the north 
becomes more and more barren till the 


intolerable. In the interior extreme 
dryness mitigates the noon heat and 
ensun's a dt'grec of coolness at night. 
Very few germs can live in such con- 
ditions, so on the northern Nofuds and 
steppes duration of life is long. In 
the more barren deserts exhaustion 
comes early to tliosc Beduins who try 
to ckc out their existence on a minimum 
of food. In the hill country the daily 
range of temperature is so great that it 
impairs the health value of the heights. 
Yemen profits most by the autumn 
monsoon. Oman has sufficient inter- 
mittent rains, and, along the edge of the 
western watershed, heavy storms occur 
occasionally during the summer. 

The most favoured inland region is 
Jebel Shammar, which receives spring 
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lloHita Forbf‘R 

AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE GLOOMY PASSAGE THAT LEADS TO PETRA 

Aftor a long and tJiirsty journey over the uneven surface of the desert the traveller comes to a break 
in the wall of crimson stone that bars his way. Going down the gorge which the ancients thought to 
have been made by Moses when he smote the rock for water, the blazing sky fades to a dullness, and 
a man may touch both walls at once, so narrow is this secret cleft 
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IloHltJl Foil)»*K 


ROMAN TOMBS CUT IN SANDSTONE WEATHERED BY CENTURIES 

IliiiulnvU of rork toiril)'^ cut in t’lio sides of the surrouiidin« clilTs of rod snndstono arc almost the only 
reiiiaiiiiiiK vostif^os of all the ^;ro.it < itv of Polra. Various arohitoctural stylos— K^^yptian, Assyrian, 
IVrsian and C.rao< o- Roman— roimhly indicate the chronoloKioal extont of Petra’s prosperity. This 
clcpeiuied on a picarcstpic control ol'thc trade routes and lansnished under the ordtaly rule of Ktune 
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rains Irom the Mediterranean, and 
produces regular vegetation. Here the 
annual rainfall is onij^ little less than that 
of r.ower Hgypt, hut the precipitation 
diniinislies rapidly towards the central 
districts ^ where the almost negative 
•record of Upper Egypt is the rule. 
The southern desert proliably receives 
a mild shower only once in several years. 

Heat, of course, is the main filature 
of the Arabian climate, and the southern 
region of the peninsula is within the zone 
of maximum July- August temperature. 
The hottest regions are 
the coasts of Yemen and , 

Oman. Snow appears on 


to a nomad life because it is almost 
impos.sibIe, exc(*})t, perliaps, in Yemen, 
to increase thr f(>o(I-/)ro(hicing area. 
‘'Emigration constantly takes place and 
makes Arabia a cause of danger and 
unrest to luT neighbours. The birth-rate 
is high, so the surplus population usually 
remains for sonu^ time within the penin- 
sula, gradually accumulating and tend- 
ing to form lU'w nomadic groups w'hich 
try to establisli rights to wells and 
pasturage already ()ccui)ied. At 
last the action ot some tribe, or 


the high crests of Jebel 


Shammar in winter, and 

'V. 

the Yemen and Asir high- 


lands expi-rience severe 


frosts. 


Mean 


'Tempeni- 

1 

lure [an. June 

.^v d 


Jeddah 7 

Sana ? 

Hasra « 

Maxinuini 

'leiiipera- 

tnre 

Jetldah () 

Sana S 

15asra S 


3r).« V. 


85.1 F. 
7T.1 F. 
87.3 v. 


tine Jan. June 
Jeildah ()i.2 J'. 115.2 I\ 
Sana 85.3 I'. 89.2 F. 

15 asra 80.1 i r i..| h\ 

The po])U lat ion of 
Arabia can only be 
gue.sscd at. ft may be 
sopK^thing between 
0,()<)o,<)(X) and 8,000,000, 
and as a rough division, 

3.000. 000 riiiglit be 
allowed to tlu^ whole 
Red Sea coast, more than 
half (^f that number per 
taining to Asir and 
Yemen; 1,500,000 to the 
southern and (kilf dis- 
tricts. of which Oman 
would have a third ; under 

1.000. 000 to all the central 
sett led district s ; and 
possibly 1,000.000 to the 
central nomads. 

The physical conditions 
• of Arabia constrain the 
inajont}’ of the tribesmen 


V .fii M 

'v m 

A V. 

: 



HiiRlI.i Forbi>« 

SANDSTONE GORGE OF THE WADI MUSA 

High up the rou}»h red si(k*s <»f the rlitfs aro toinhs r,\it in the 
rock. The gorge, through whirli a ptM runial stream once llowod, 
is about eight hundred teet deep, and, in pl.K es, so narrow that 
lifty might hold it against an army 
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FLAT-ROOFED HOUSES OF ES-SALT STANDING HIGH ON THE HILLS THAT LOOK WEST TOWARDS JORDAN 

Peopled with inhabitants two-thirds of whom are Moslem?, Es-Salt, the second largest town of Trans- Jordania, is the chief town of the division of Belka. It 
stands twenty miles north-east of Dead Sea at a height of 2,740 feet in the mountains beneath whose eastern slopes lies the desert, and, though not touch^ by 
the railway, has a fairly considerable commercial importance. Quantities of raisins are grovsTi here, and the town has a certain repute for the w*ine which it produces. 

The division of lielka lies in the province of Gilead and is the ancient land of the tribe of Reuben 




. _ . ^ . Donalil McLelih 

AS A BIRD WOULD SEE THE HOUSES AND ROCKY HARBOUR OF LOHAIA 

Vicwr-fl tluis f )m an acroplaiK., I.ohaia is seen to stand upon a low, sandy point juttitij' into the 
Keel Sea soiiu' 1 50 niiles west-iiorth-wcst of Sana, the capital of the imainale or principality of 
\emeii. Luliaia is one of the chief ports of this province. The principal trade is in colTec, which 
is f»rowii mainly on the western slopes of the jibal hills 

sheer want, forces them out, with all and insufiicient sources are jealously 
their predatory habits and defective guarded. Therefore, the primal instinct 
experience of settled life, towards the of the Beduin i$ suspicion. Every 
borders of Itgypt, Syria, or Mesopo- stranger is a potential enemy and, 
tamia. In historic times the .settlement above all things, the Arab is hostile to 
of the north-west African littoral by the unknown. 

Arabs is known to have been duo to a The “ rafiq system holds good 
forcible expulsion of surplus i)opulation throughout Arabia. A rafiq is a guide 
from tlie peninsula, carried out by derived from each tribe through who.se 

certain of the stronger tribes. The range the traveller must pass. The 

ovitIIow of the Shamniar into Meso- efficacy of the system is based on the 
potamia and of the Aneysa tribes into recognition that a particular range 
the Hamad are also instances in point." (dirah) belongs to each tribe and the 

Arabia is " a land of ancient violence." rafiq must be a man of importance who 

In few districts is it possible to will be recognized as responsible for 
secure from the soil more than a the safety of his companions, 
meagre cxisU^nce on the borders of A raid is a youth's chance of winning 
starvation. Agriculture is impossible in fame. The great chiefs have an annual 

three-fourths of the peninsula, and season for raiding. The farther they go 
water is to be found only occasionally the greater glory they acquire. Raiding 
in deep wells or rare rain-pools. Scanty parties travel light, without women. 
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HEAVY going FOR MAN AND BEAST ON THE STONY ROAD FROM MAAN TO THE WADI MUSA 

Arabia Petraea is the name given bv the Romans to the stonv stretch of desert land comprising the northern Hejaz ; here the traveller is surrounded by its granite 
and sandstone hills midway on the route from Maan to the Wadi Musa — the Gorge of Moses ” — that narrow and precipitou^s denle giving access to Petra. The 
cavalcade picking its way" along the rough caravan route consists of a camel, tireless and invaluable beast of burden on the level, and some of the sure-footed 

Arabian mules that can negotiate the most dii'licuit hill slopes 
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mounted ,on fast, well-bred camels, 
and the rafiq is powerK ss against them. 
When they swoop down on a caravan 
submission is the best policy, for it will 
save the traveller’s life, though not 
his property, and entails, by desert 
custom, no slur on his courage. Arab 
protection is supposed to extend to 
anyone who has eaten his food, but, 
-strictly speaking, the saft^guard (mds 
on the third day. when all that has heiai 
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which mention has been made, organize 
the caravan traffic of central Arabia, 
and the Holy Cities are cosmopolitan 
resorts, living on their visitors and 
pilgrims. 

Medina and Mecca arc forbidden to 
non-Mahomedans, but many luiro- 
peans have succeeded in visiting the 
latter city in disguise. Spouck-Hiir- 
gronje lived in M('cca for five months 
in the character of a karned Moslt'm 



Imii'Iii it 

ANEYSA, A CARAVAN CENTRE IN THE ARABIAN DESERT 
Aneys.i, in tlio iiulopcii'h’iit oiniraU* of Nojd, the ronlre of ‘^cvrr.il im])ort.int r arav m roiUo?, 
and a'i one of the* chii f rtiiiuncrt ial t»)\vii'^ of rtaitral Arabi i ha*^ iiilfn cnirM- with in. my cities 

of till* b.ist. It is rcMowin’d .is tlic birthplaa* of Abdul W’aliab, foimdfr ol the Wahabis, a 
M.ilioincd.iii set t, and, to;^"cthcr with other central highland distrii ts, is tainoiis for its line horses 


eaten tm the first is said to have passt'd 
out i>f th(* body. 

Settled communities in Arabia are 
afft'cted in various degrees by the 
nomad society surrounding them, 
thongli often the townsfolk regard the 
Beduins as savages, while dependent 
on them for food and transport. The 
land is owned by the tribes, unless a 
merchant has bought his own url)an 
property and po.ssibly given a daughter 
to the tribal sheikh to secure surety 
of tenure. 

The towns of Arabia are chiefly over- 
grown villages on which the other 
hamlets of the district depend. 
They are usually unproductive and arc 
.merely a distributing centre for the 
neighbourhood. The Kasim towns, of 


doctor. Italians, such as Vartlu'ma and 
Fuiali ; ("lermans, such as Wild and 
Von Mallzan , BriglishiiK'n, such as Pitts, 
Burton, Keane, W'avell, and Ileadh'y ; a 
Swiss, tlie famous Biirekhardt ; aS|)aniard, 
Badia ; a S\vedt‘. Wallin ; PrenchiiKai, 
.Mich as Pourtcllement and Bodies- 
have seen Mecca. Medina has been 
visited by at least nine out of this list. 

Mecca, the ca\utal of Ilejaz, is the 
birthplace of the Proph(‘t, supposed 
to have been descendi'd from T.shmael, 
the son of Abraham, who married a 
daughter of the ancestor of the Koreish, 
the rulers of Mecca wh.en Mahomet 
was born. It lies in a narrow valley 
which takes the place of the ancient 
walls. Large suburbs spread to the 
north of the city and beyond these are the 
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• camps for Syrian and Egyptian pilgrims. 
In the lower part of the town is tlio 
famous mos(]ue, the House of Allah, 
containing the sacrosanct Kaaba, where 
is the black stoin' supj^osed to have been 

• placed’ in position by Isliniael, but 
probably a relic of the stone worship 
•which originally existed in Arabia. 
Here also is the sacred well Zem-Zem, 
whose miraculously discovered source 
saved the life of Hagar and Ishinael 

■ ,when they were banished to the desert. 

The college adjoining the moscjiie, 
intended as a lodging for stiuU‘nls and 
teachers, is let out to rich pilgrims, 
and a pooiiy-fnrnished library is main- 
’ tained for students. Above the moscpie 
a broad stream runs acn^ss the \‘alley 
between the holy hills, Safa and Merwah. 
This is the chief markid and centre of 
Meccan life, but there are smaller 
markets roofed over, as in Damascus 
and Tunis. 

Architecture of the Holy Cities 

The houses (.)f Mc'cca are well built, 
three or four storeys high, with terraced 
roofs and line carved wooden lattice- 
work at the [)roj«rting windows. 'I'Ih* 
water supply is entirely derived from 
Mount Arafat by means of a conduit, 
for the Zem-Zem water is sacred and 
believed to cure all ills. Pilgrims buy it lo 
carry away to their own countries where 
i: is a valued gift. 

The. soil (^f Mecca is barren, but 
fruit and vegetables come from Taif, the 
garden city in tlie hills where are the 
summer villas of the rich Miccans. 'I here 
are no local industries and the |)opiiIa- 
tion of some 70,000 depends for its 
livelihocxl on the annual inllnx of about 

200.000 pilgrims, of which a (juarter 
come from tlu^ Dutch J^ast Indies and 

20.000 are Jhitish Indians. 

Medina is a walled town in a large 
oasis full of palm groves. Its population 
may be 40,000 and it is very mixed, 
for there has been mucli intermarriage 
with- Kurds, IVrsians and '\ urks. 
Medina, the terminus of the llejaz 
railway, consists of two parts. The 
old town is surrounded by a w'all and 


separated by a broad, open space from 
the modern town and suburbs, which 
are guarded by a ram|xirt of mud and 
coars<‘ bricks, 'fhe Prophet’s mosejue, 
the Ilaram, in the former, is hummed 
in by narrow lanes and crowded houses, 
but its principal gate is decorated 
with marbles, tiles and gilt inscri})tions, 
and its .spacious court, with minarets 
and lofty dome, leads to the suj)posed 
graves of Mahomet and his successors, 
the Pidiphs Abii-Pekr and Omar. Tlu‘ 
tomb of h'atima, and .some palms .she is 
.said to have planted, are within the same 
precincts. 

Ay^rlculturul Wcalfli ul Medina 

Tht‘ hon.s(‘s of Mi'dina an’ substantial, 
built of granite and la\a blncks, 
cementi’d with linu‘. and some of them 
an* four or live storeys high, but the 
stri’cts, though clean, are dark and 
scarcely wider than j^aths. I’nliki* 
Mecca, Medina has always been an 
agricultural city. It is surroun<l»(l, 
except to the west, by lields and ]>alins. 
and good water can be obtaiiu'd in the 
oasis, though it is often braikisli. 
One hundred and thirty diilerent kinds 
of dates are grown, also vim s, jh .k lies, 
])omegranates, bananas, limes, jnjube- 
trees, wlu'at, barley and elo\er. 

Jews and Moslems in Old Sana 

Sana, the old (iipil.d of tlu* Zeidi 
Imams of \'em<‘n, lati'r tlie Ottoman 
capital, is situated loo miles inland from 
llodeiila on an oj)(‘n plain /./jio fe» t 
liigli. Hell*, besides the old .\ral) town, 
with its intricate markets and its 
goviTiiinenl buildings, and the sjiacioiis 
garden siihurb, llii-rt.* is a Jewish 
(piarter where .some b,()()o Hebrews 
piMcti.^e their various eiafts eohhkTs, 
metal workirs, and weaxi rs. They are 
not ill-tre.ited, but they may not carry 
arms, build a house of more than 
two storeys, nor alter the scantiness 
and simplicity (.>f their dress which 
consists of a single, long, cotton shirt 
with a skull cap. 

Old Sana is siirronnded by a 4()-foot 
wall of .stone and mud, tlanked witli 
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ancient towers, to which the Turks 
have added various more wooden de- 
fences. The citadel (Qal’ah) covers 
several acres and stands on a slight 
eminence to the east, but it is armed 
with nothing more formidable than a 
saluting battery. There are many 
mo.sqiics, both Arab and Turkish, and 
the markets are plentifully stocked, not 
only with local products, but also with* 
European stores from ITodeida and 
Aden. The population has bc'en variously 
estimated by the different Europeans 
who have visited Sana — notably Harris, 
Marzani, Aubrey Herbert, Wavell, 
Bury, etc.- but it may be in the neigh- 
bourhood of 20,000. 

Sabiyah*s Huts of Leaf and Clay 

Sabiyah. the present capital of Asir, 
is supposed, according to a recent census 
taken for the purpose of land distribu- 
tion, to have the same nurnbiT of 
inhabitants, yet it is almost entirely 
built of “ an'esh round huts made 
of leaf from Dom palms and lined 
with clay. The town is divided into 
old and new Sabiyah, and lies at the 
foot of two small tabular hills called 
Acpiar Yomeniya and Aquar Shamia, 
when^ emeralds arc said to be found. 

in the newer ])orlion the late Emir 
Idrisi had begun building himself a 
large palace of mud bricks, and sevcTal 
of the merchants and ministers had 
followed his example, so that the mush- 
room-shaped areesh were gradually 
giving place to two- and three-storeyed 
houses with plaster facades. 

European Visitors to Asir 

Ebha, the old Turkish ca])ital, has 
endun?d .so many wars that it is at 
present partially ruined and almost 
wholly deserted. The first Europeans to 
pemdrate into Asir were the members 
of the Danish expedition under Carsten 
Niebuhr in 1763. Since then the country 
has been visited by the French doctors, 
Fresnel, Jomard, and Tamisier, who 
accompanied Mehemet Ali’s /ixpedition, 
and, to a minor extent, by the present 
wriLer in the winter of 1922-23. 
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Having reviewed the main inland 
towns of Arabia, we come* to the ports, 
of which Aden is the most^ important. - 
Aden consists of som^ 2,000 white- 
washed houses of stone or mud, and the 
whole town has been practically re- 
built .since British occupation. One of 
its sights is a tunnel 350 yards lon|^ 
connecting the town with the isthm 
Tawahi, the port of Aden, is new ana 
prosperous looking, with Europeatw 
hospitals, hotels and government oflices.T 

The main trade of Arabia passes 
through Aden, which exports coffee, 
hides, honey, dried fruit, oil of sesame, 
fodder, drugs (almost entirely kat), 
animals and pearls, chiefly to India 
and West Africa, and imports oil, 
groceries, hardware, tobacco — in fact, 
all luxuries. The total value of her 
trade in 1914-15 was £5,940,000. 

Jeddah, the port of Hejaz, has also a 
considerable* trade, exporting some 
£fx),ooo worth of skins, hides, wool, 
henna, gum, mother-of-pearl shells, 
besid(‘s an imm(‘nse (piantity of spi'cie 
(the result of the pilgrim influx), 
amounting to over *£1,000,000 a 
year, and importing £1,500,000 -worth 
of groceries, spices, timber, carpets, 
crock(Ty, toliacco and hardware. Ht‘r 
trade is with Egypt, Massawa and India. 

Ports of Araby and Their Trade 

The ports of Asir and Yemen, of which, 
since the decay of Mocha, Hodeida, 
Midi and Jeizan are the largest, import 
luiropean and Indian goods, chiefly 
through Aden, i'md export the hides, 
grain and livestock of the Tehama, 
pearls from their fi.sheries, and fruit, 
rock-salt, kat, honey, and coffee from 
the hills. I estimated the revenue in 
1922 of the Emir Idrisi in Asir and 
north Yemen as nearly £200,000 derived 
from customs duties and tithes. 

Koweit, oil the Gulf coast, has a popu- 
lation of some 37,000, nearly all of whom 
live in the town, which illustrates the 
barrenness of the surrounding sultanate 
with its 20,000 practically uninhabited 
square miles. Koweit’s trade is chiefly 
with India and the Persian and Arabian 
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coasts. Its chief imports arc piece 
goods, riccT sugar, coffee, tea, arms and 
ammunition, oil, grain and hardware. 
It* is the market of Nejd %nd Jebel 
Shammar upoh which the central dis- 
tricts depend for their luxuries and even 
for necessary feod stuff. Its exports 
are dried fish, pearls, specie, ghi and 
livestock, chiefly horses. 

Oman, with its capital Muscat, and 
lialf a million inhabitants, has a con- 
siderable settled population which lives 
by agriculture and produces not only 
fine dates, but plantains and mangoes, 
pomegranates, quinces, sw’eet and bdter 
limes, olives and almonds. In Jebel 
Akhdar flourish walnut and fig, vine 
and mulberry, while the coconut is 
found in Dhofar. 

In Batina fishing is the most important 
industry, and on the coast all live- 
stock, including camels, are fed on 
fish-heads boiled up with date-stones. 

Hinterland's Dependence on Coast 

Sheep, cattle and goats are very ]>Ienti- 
fiil, and in some of the inland towns 
there exist simple industries such as 
indigo dying, weaving, and gold and 
silver work. Tlu' most vahiahle export 
is dates, of which the finest go to 
.\merica, and the chief imports are rice 
and cotton. In i()rd j^’iSo.ooo worth of 
arms and ammunition was iinportt'd. 

Hadliramaut, with a population of 
150,000, ])ro(hic<‘s a race of merchants 
who travel widely in the coastal districts, 
and have succeeded in establishing 
lliriving businesses even in Asir and 
Yemen. Neverth<‘less her trade is small 
and local, an exchange of dates, wheat 
and honey, for oil, piece goods, groceries 
and iron. 

It will be seen from this summary 
that, while the coastal districts produce 
considerably more than their essential 
food supply, the interior depends upon 
them for maintenance, producing only 
gums, butter, hides, w’ool and camels 
to pay for European and Indian goods 
and their long traasport inland. The 
nomads, from north to south, breed an 
admirable type of fast riding-camels 
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and also ejuantities of baggage beasts 
which supply Egypt and western Asia. 
The small wiry breed of Asir is capable 
of carrying a 700-pound load, 

Ihc famous Arab horses come chiefly 
from Nejd and there is a considerable 
export of these to India, Syria and 
l-Sypb Eine asses are bred in ITejaz 
and the central districts, and these are 
almost as invaluable as camels in a 
country where there are no roads and no 
tracks, except for a few miles on the 
coast. A route in Arabia is nien^ly a 
direction. Quantitie.s of small grey 
donkeys an^ imported from Africa 
and tlu‘se form the chief means of trans- 
port in the western Tehama. 

Islam Universal hut not Unanimous 

Since the eighth century the dominant 
religion of Arabia has been Islam. There 
an' a h \v lum-Moslem residents on the 
coast, chit'tly Persians and Levantines, 
and old Jewish colonies exist in Yemen 
and Nejran, but these arc a very small 
(‘xception to the monopoly of the “ True 
Bt liever.'' Islam is not, however, as 
nrttinirnous as it is universal. The great 
majority of tlie people arc Sunnis, but 
Shiites pn'dominatc in Hasa and Central 
\enion, the former being Karinathians 
and thi' latter Zeidist. Even Mecca is 
tainted with heretical Zeidiism, owing, 
j)erhaps, to the number of Shiites who 
3'eaiiy make the pilgrimage from their 
holy cities of Kerbcla and Najaf. 

The Strongest Force in Arabia 

Central Arabia has long been 
Wahabite. Wahabism, which arose in 
Ni‘jd in the middle of the eighteenth 
ci'iitury, is an ascetic revivalist move- 
ment among Moslems who sympathise 
with the strictest and most orthodox 
form of Islam. Its founder preached a 
return to the practices of the primitive 
Church, suppression of pagan cere- 
monies, no communication with infidels, 
whether Turks, Jews or Christians, and 
suppression of all luxury. 

Ahmed el Idrisi taught a somewhat 
similar doctrine in i^^30, and is re- 
sponsible for the austere Idrisi tarika 
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HOW SULTRY ADEN SOLVES THE PROBLEM OF WATER SUPPLY 

Siiu’c the. Sfvuiith roulviry, when Ric.it rock were bej^uii, tbc water >ui)ply ha'^ been 

Aden’s problem. Tlie ( icterus, which have been restored and oiu* of wliieh is shown above, 

have a bdal capacity of ei^ht million gallons. An aqueduct brings water fn^ii a village seven miles 
away .md there arc a lew wells, but the chief source of su])ply is the distillation of soa water 


(parent of the more fainou.s Seiiiissi 
tarika of North Africa) which reigns 
to-day in Asir and is the basis of a firm 
alliance between the puritans of Nejd 
and the Idrisi's tribesmen who control 
the route from central Riyadh to the 
markets on the Red Sea coast. 

Wahabism is undoubtedly the strong- 
est force in Arabia to-day, especially as 


it was organized and manipulated by 
that great personality of the peninsula, 
Ibn Saud, Emir of Nejd. It is possible 
that it may prove to be the regeneration 
of Islam, but it represents the most 
retrogressive spirit in Arabia. 

The coastal districts, with the ex- 
ception of Asir, have come into contact 
with European methods and are anxious 
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Arabia has long been proverbial as a barren land, which only water can transform into a garden. 
Perennial rivers arc few ; periodical rains only in elevated regions, but many arid wastes are made 
fertile by irrigation. Here, at Shagra, from a superstructure over the well-mouth, buckets are lowered 
and raised by ropes drawn over pulleys by animals ascending and descending an artificial incline 
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to profit hy licr civilization, but Ncjd 
is the centre of an old, narrow tradition 
which rcf^mrls science ns devilry, imiterinl 
comfort as hixiiy und nil modern pro- 
gress as ])aiKk‘riiif^ to the inihieiu't' of the 
infid(‘I. It n iiiaiiis to lie seen wht'ther 
the fanatical fervour of the Wahabis 
will be a])le to carry tlu‘ Holy War into 
the more tolerant countries which lie 
beyond their deserts. 11 is a curious 
anomaly that out of these forces of 
destruction Ibn Sand was able to 
construct the only united and e\])anding 
emirate of the peninsula. 

The Arabs of the north are of mixed 
blood and show a type modified b}' the 
im])rint oi many races Persian, 
Mongol and Prank. Ihcy are the 
Ishmai‘lites or waiidtavrs, l(‘an, liard- 
faced men, generally bearded, with 
weak chins <ind large nost's, some- 
liiiK'S of gn at stature. In summer and 
winter they wear heavy camel-hair 
mantles ov('r a series of woollen robes, 
which, with a silk or cotton scarf wound 
round their heads, gives thrm a dignified 
and patriarchal a})pearanc('. 

The tribesmen of W nieii and Asir are 
of a dilten nt slock. They are the pure 
Arabs. They are snudl-boiK'd, lithe 
and su]apl(\ clean-shaven, with linC' 
cut, thin features and Ivair bunched in 
stiff ringlets on either sid(' of smooth, 
golflen-brown faces. On the c'o.ist there 
is an admixture of slave blood from 


Abyssinia aiul Somaliland, and in the 
deserts the type sometimes dcgciKTatt's 
into a creature who is almost savagt*, 
weavine^ nothinf:^ but a Join-cloth, ('arry- 
ing a spear, and rubbing his body watii 
oil. In Jebel Haras I have siM*n fuzzy- 
headed ih'duins with the low forehead 
and bro<ul features of Central Africa. 

The great llashid and Bekil con- 
federation represent the pure Arab 
at his best, for their mountain life 
hardens and invigorates them. They 
wear indigo kilts and turbans, witli 
sheepskins slung across their backs ; 
and some of their fortn'sscs, stoiK'-built 
and loo])holed, are so high among the 
rocks that sh(‘ep and cattle, have to be 
carried up acro.ss imai’s shoulders when 
they are a h'W days old. 

The Arab woman’s life varies little 
e.xcei)t in so far as it is nomad or .settled. 
In the more tederant towns shrouded 
figures are seen in the streets, bells 
tinkling in the hems of thi‘ir garments 
as they go by barehioted or shod in 
coloured sandals or the high yellow 
boots of I!(‘jaz. Jn .Asir and Nejd a 
woman of good class only Icavi s her 
house twici*, to be buried or to be 
married, d he Beduin woman has more 
fanxlom and also do(‘S mon* work. .\n 
Isiri tribesman e\|)lained IIk' division 
of labour in this way ; “ Man is born to 
fight, woman to work. .Man ei the 
gun — woman the tools and the child." 
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Natural iJiri sinus. Plateau marked by 
gable ri(lg(‘s ; much of llie interior is hut 
.slightly known. On the west the Red Sea 
trench, part of the tireat Kilt Valley ; 
the Red Sea eoast is marked hy coral 
reefs, coral sand and terraces rising to a 
gable ridge. In gener.il llie land slopes 
sharply to the west and gently east to 
Muscat, ami north-east Xo Basra. Rivers 
lo.se themselves in the porous limestone 
or in the desert sands. 

Climate and Veiidation. 'Piie interior, 
especially Rtiba el Khali, is rainle.ss (le.sert, 
cf. Egypt. To tlie north of the desert lies 
the area of winter rains, gradually in- 
creasing in quantity as the .Mediterranean 
Sea is approached. South of the desert 
the highlands and the S.W. coast receive 
monsoon rains, cf. Abyssinia and India. 
Vegetation depends on the rainfall and 
oc'^urs in the oases, and in scrubland and 


steppelarid, which provides pasture and 
is typical " lioduin country.” 'I'he 

barra.” a lava de.scrt in the nortli-west, 
.separates north and south llejaz. Tropical 
Yemen is most fertile and productive. 

Railways and Conunitnications. All 
routes are fundamentally pilgrim routes 
to Mecca, and depend upon water supyilics 
and oases, e.g., the routes from Medina 
and Kabegh to .Mecca with tlie “barra” 
between them. The Hejaz railway follows 
a trough west of the main gable ridge. 

Trade. Mecca district jiroduces in- 
sufficient supplies for the pilgrims and so 
trade converges on the Holy City. 

Outlook. Natural conditions preclude 
trade progress iu tlie Anglo-Kgyptiaii 
Sudan and Abyssinia, the population 
seeming condemned to a Beduin nomad- 
ism. with its accompanying feuds, and 
isolated settlements at the oases. 
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To-day & To-morrow in the Far North 

by Vilhjalmur Stefansson 

Arctic TTxplorcr and Author of “ The J'rioiidly Arctic," etc. 


S O far as climate and natural pro- 
ducts are concerned there is no 
simple and logical wjiy to diller- 
entiate Arctic from non- Arctic lands. 

The simple mathematical way of 
bounding the Arctic l)y a circle on tlic 
globe about fnmi tlie h'qiiator is 

the worst of all methods in tlie sense 
that it corresponds least to any realities 
of climate or of vegetable and animal 
life ; in mid-winter, at least, some 
places considi'red sub-Arctic are warmer 
than others considered subtropic. 

It might seem logical to take the 
north('rn limit of trees as the southern 
boundary of Arctic lands. Unfortu- 
nately, the h'atnres of climate which we 
associate with the Arctic do not alone 
det(‘rmine forest distribution. 

It would be ('ven mon^ unsatisfactory 
to (Udine Arctic lands by distance from 
either the magmdic pole or the cold 
]>oU* than to define tlwm by their 
distance from the North Pole. J 3 ut there 
1-; still unothrr ])ole which has a little 
mon' though la^t much more- fitness 
for being used as the centre of the .Arctic. 
This is th(' so-calk'd ice pole, or pole of 
relal i ve inaccessibility. 

Pole of Relative Inaccessibility 

In navigating the Polar Sea you can 
appnxich witli ships to within 400 miles 
of the. North Pole on the Atlantic side, 
while you cannot approach within 1,000 
mil(‘s of it on the Alaska side. 

By jilotting out on ('very meridian 
the. farthest \m\\t to which a ship has 
been able to attain under its own power, 
we have marked out the art'a of relative 
inaccessibility, the “ centre of which 
has been taken as a point about latitude 
84" north and ibo^ west from Greenwich. 

If you w'ere to come from the Spits- 
bergen side you w'ould arrive at the 


North Pole after aj)proxiinat(‘ly 400 miles 
of walking. If yon wantc'd to f^o to the 
ice pole you would have, to walk lu'arly 
400 Pnglish miles bt‘yond the X(.)rth 
Pole. In deference to long custom, 
however, we shall Ikti'. frecpiently refer 
to .Arctic lands in the sc hsimT those more 
than ObU from the Pquator. 

Wide Handle of the Eskimos 

Since Arctic lands are in the minds of 
some p(M^])le nearly or fjuite synonymous 
with those oc cupied by l^skimcjs, we shall 
in sonic' aspc'cts consider as .\rctic such 
territories as the ICskimos are known to 
ha\'e inhabited in rec'eiit time‘‘- 

In the Old World the. La])]is are 
usually called an .Arctic j)(‘0|)lc‘, but in 
this work they arc', dealt with under a 
sc'parate head, and we will consider here 
only the lands occ\i])ied V)y Samoyeds, 
(hukchis, .Asiatic Eskimos, and cdher 
reindeer nomads or huntc'rs. 

Taking the Ivskimo range at what it 
was in tin* time of tJie (xirly .\ineri('an 
e.vphwrs, we include in thc'ir territory 
llie northc'rn ti]) of Newfoundland, the 
coast liiur of l.abrador, and most of tlie 
I.abrador peninsula, the northc rn half 
of the western coast line of Hudson Bay, 
the .\rctic coast of Canada and Alaska, 
following around Bering Sea to the 
Aleutian peninsula and islands, and 
ending on the south coast of Alaska 
sonu'where near the Kenai pcaiinsula. 

All the islands to the north of North 
America can be included in the V.skimo 
world, although a few of them have as 
yet shown no sign of ever having been 
inliabiled. In Asia there are Eskimos on 
tlie north-east tip of Silieria as far west 
as Cape North. On the Atlantic side 
the Eskimo area extends about as far 
south as the south tip of England, while 
the Aleutian portion on the Pacific side 
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THE GREAT LAND MASSES OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


is as far south as the middle of England. 
In the main the Arctic lands are low. 
Alaska is in part mountainous, but the 
Eskimos do not generally live on tlie 
high land. The triangular prairie or 
lowland north of tlu; liiiidicott Mountains 
has an area about that of the British 
Isles and ‘there are no cliffs facing the 
coast higher than 30 or 40 feet. Melville 
Island is rugged rather than moun- 
tainous, and so is Baffin Island. The 
high Ccinaclinii inlands arc ‘ Heiberg and 
Ellesmere, and all tiiat part of conti- 
nental Canada which was inhabited by 


Eskimos is low enough to be entirely 
free of snow in summer. 

Generally speaking, the northern por- 
tions of the Old World are .similarly low, 
and therefore similarly free from per- 
manent ice or .snow. Th<^ high(;st of the 
Arctic lands is Greenland, which is oiu*. 
reason why about go per cent. C)f it is 
covered with permanent ice. The other 
cau.se is heavy precipitation. 

Like every other part of the world, 
the Arctic has a climate broadly 
divisible into continental and insular. 
The most striking feature of insular 
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climate is its comparative uniformity. 
The exaggerations which now and then 
creep into tha accounts of travellers, 
and the general theoiy of the ancients 
that the Polar regions are always cold, 
are responsible for the common belief 
that all the Arctic lands are cold at all 
times of the year. This impression is 
entirely fallacious. We would say 
instead that only those parts of the 
Arctic which have an insular climate are 
“ cold ** throughout the whole year. 

Excluding Greenland, the Arctic lands 
with an insular climate arc not nearly as 
extensive as those that have a conti- 
nental climate. Although we have never 
done so in the past, we should really 
emplia.^ise the continental Arctic climate, 
.since it affects both more scjuare miles 
of land and more peoi)le who live 
under its innnence. 

According to tlu^ common views, 
we arc prepared for the low temperature 
of the contin(^ntal Arctic winter ; but 
only students of climatology are equally 
prepared to he told that the temperature 
of qo° F. above Z(*ro in the shade is 


more frequently exceeded in July at 
Fort Yukon, north of the Arctic Circle, 
than it is in London. 

Going straight west from Scotland 
we come to the middle of the Labrador 
coast. Although the Labrador coast 
is cooler in July than the coast of 
Scotland, the interior of the Labrador 
peninsula is likely to be hotter in July 
than the Highlands of Scotland at the 
same altitude. 

To get the most .striking view of what 
a continental climate may be in the 
Arctic, take the reports for Verkhoyansk 
on the Yana river in Siberia, just 
north of the Arctic Circle, where we have 
a record of 92° F. below zero in winter, 
and 93'' F. above zero in summer, a 
temperature range of no less than icS5^ 
— about the greatest known. This is in 
the Yakutsk province where wheat, 
barley, oats and rye are grown. 

For the sake of emphasis it is w^orth 
pointing out that the minimum tempera- 
ture of Verkhoyansk is at least 20“ F. 
(and more likely 25'" F". or 30"" F.) 
lower than any temperature that ever 



AFTER REPLETION COMES REPOSE: WALRUSES IN THE BERING STRAITS 

It would scarcely be possible to find a picture more suggestive of care-free abandon than is found in 
these gigantic walruses asleep on a block of ice in the Bering Sea. The species is confined to iKjrtheni 
circumpolar regions and has highly developed gregarious habits ; its only redoubtable foe is the 
Polar bear against whose advances the long tusks arc a formidable defence 
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occurs at the North Pole. This ceases 
to be surprising if wc rciuciuher that 
. the three main factors wliich CAmtrol 
minimum winirr tcinjxTH hires arc: 

(1) distance north from the liqiiator ; 

(2) distance above s(‘a - I(‘\'el ; and 

(3) distance away fn^n tlie ocean. 
Allliough V(‘rklioyansk and lu)rt 

Vukon are only a few hundred fei‘t 
above sea - ]evel, this altitude lu'ips 
tht'iii to be coJdiT than tlie North Pole, 
which lies in the ocean. Hut what ; 
helps still more is that each of them is 
several hundred miles away from the 
warmth of tla^ oci'an wliile the North 
Pole is .;|oo miles away from the chill of 
the nearest land. 

To understand the stabilising inllii- 
eiice of th(‘ Arctic Ocean U])on the 
temperature of the coasts and tlu* 
islands, we must renienilx'r that its | 
common name, the Frozen Ocean, is n(.»t 1 

to be taken too lil(‘rallv. Warm water t 


» is lighter than cold. This sets uj) con- 
stant oc(‘an currents w^hh'h cool thr 
' tropics and warm the Arctic. 1 1 has been 
estimaied that even in January at least 
25 per cent, of the surface of the Arctic 
Sea is ojxri water. Tht' 75 per cent, that 
is ice is in the form of cakes of various 
.sizes from that of a table to that of the 
largest FngJish county. They are con- 
stantly moving about sluggishly before 
the wind and current, s])inning on their 
axis as tliey movt* ahead and constantly 
jostling each oth(T. 

In tli(‘ summer from 50 to 75 ])ercent. 
of the surface of the Polar ocean is fri'e 
of ice. The temperature of the water all 
thi‘ year round is near plus 2S' F. Tlu‘ 
average thickni'ss of the ice, even in 
winter, is liss than four feet, .so that a 
certain amount of lu'at can })ass up 
through it if the air above is anything 
like minus 40' but there is an 
1‘spccially rapid exchang«' of heat 



WITH THE ADVENT OF SPRING WINTER'S ICY GRIP 

“prinK "t the Arctic Ocean is lu.vcr c-ntircly frezen. In 

sLic I cc ," lol ' larKC-sizcl cakes and covers tliree-fonitlis of the total 

cakes ^rcd;;any‘n,:rt;?\n:il’;:r’:n;:;;r;J^^ 
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EASILY OBTAINED MATERIALS SOLVE THE ESKIMO'S HOUSING PROBLEM 

'I'hniiiih tin' snuw house is .111 almost uuKnowu form of <lu-ltcr to tlu* IMJnio-, •>( Al.i Ua ami Siberia, 
Iheir broil ris \vli«» inhabit the isl.mds noith ot C .imul i ainl tlial jmiL o| the iiiaiiil.iinl whieh ln.s 
betwren Hudson H.iv and Cape P.ury use them .ill llirou:;h thi‘ winter. In Hreenlaud e.irth houses 
built on a skeleton of wh. lie’s bones and sloiies .ne eominonh leeil 


l)(‘l\vct'ii the Ojn'ii water and the air 
when Iht'V ('oine to dilltd' markt'dly- 
say water at phis 2<S ' k',, and air at 
minus .p) V. 

'lliis inlerehaiii^e ot heat previ-nts the 
air on the coast or in small i>lands from 
l)t'('oiniiit4 collier, so tar as we know, than 
i'hojit I', below zero. In tlie in- 
ti rior of laid^t' islands you may get a 
li-mperaliire approaching the coiilinen- 
tal, and on tlu? sea coast of large islands 
a temperaturi' a'^ low as ininiis bo'^ h.. 
or evt 11 a few degrees lower, m.ay occur 
when the wind blows from the interior of 
the island. 

Conlineiital climates are not peculiar 
to the Arctic. There are only a few 
places in the Arctic, such as Verkhoyansk, 
that have greater extremes of heat and 
told than |.)arts of the wheat and cattle 
lands of the United Stales. 

The most significant of the various 
factors that inevitably produce high 
continental Arctic summer temperatures 
is easy to explain. The temperature 
of a summer day depends mainly on 
the amount of heat received from the 
sun during the twenty-four hours, or 


rather U])on the amount of light that is 
converted into heal. Ihil thi‘ total heat 
jXT (lay di'jH'uds not only u])on tlie heat 
])(•!* hour but also upon the number of 
hours during which the heat is deliviTi.'d. 

Koughlv speaking, the sun delivers 
heat only during the jM-riod between 
sunrise and sim.^et. Xow consider any 
spc'citic summer day in tlie iiortliern ' 
heinispluTr ; for iii.siance, Jum? 25. 
On that day the sun shines about 
twelve liour*^ in .Mexico, thirteen hours 
in th(' mickllr United Stati's, fourteen 
hours ill southern (auada, eightiicn 
hours in ciaitral ('anada, hut 24 hours a 
day over a vast area (hundreds of 
thousands of ^(]uan* miles) in the 
northern j art of ( anada. 

As the amount per hour di?creascs on 
g(Mng north so does the number of 
lunirs increase, giving a product of the 
two factors that is roughly constant. 
From this theoretical consideration we 
would conclude that June 25 would be 
likely to be about e(|ually hot in Mexico, 
in the United States and in Canada, 
along some line that follows northward 
through the interior of the continent 
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llfrbr'i't (■- I'onting 

ONE OF SPITSBERGEN'S GREAT COAL- BEARING MOUNTAINS 


Althoujj:li tlu; (‘xisloiK'o of coal in Spitsbergen had been knownlf)!' thixM* Inindretl vears, it was not until 
the end of the nineteenth century that the first full cari'o was shipped. Siin e then many thousands 
of tons have reached Kurope, the mines beinj; largely worked l>y Urilish, .ViiuaicMn and Sw«’ilish 
companies. I'he strata tin this mountain fj^ce are very l>i>ldly marked 


at the same height above sea-level and 
as distant as pos.sible from the sea. 

The theory we inherited from stay-at- 
home Greek and medieval philosophers, 
** the farther north you go the colder it 
gets,” has long held its ground against 
the universal experience of travellers. 
It pretends to be applicable at all times 
of year, everywhere, while the true 
explanation has to be varied month by 
month and also according to whether 
the place is on a continent or an island. 

It is true that, generally speaking, the 
average gold for the year increases as 
you go north ; it is also true that the 
cold of January and of several other 
months increases as you go north. It 
is even true that where insular climates 
apply even July is colder the farther 
rorth. But North America and Asia 


arc vast continents, and in their 
interiors the maximum temperature of a 
July day is likely to be about the same 
whether i,ooo, 2,000 or ^,000 miles 
north of the Equator. 

The rains of summer and the snows 
of winter form a combined precipitation 
in the Arctic lands which is generally 
much less than that of any parts of the 
tropics and temperate zone except 
deserts. Rain is easy to measure in 
gauges, but snow very difficult, for 
after being deposited on the ground it 
may be wliirled into the air by the 
wind to be deposited in another place. 

Precipitation estimates for the Arctic 
are therefore unreliable .so far as winter 
is concerned. It is probable that if we 
were to melt the snow and add it to 
the rain we would have in those parts 
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of the Arctic that have a continental 
climate anything from ionr inches to 
twelve inches of water per y(‘ar. In 
the southward extensions of the Eskimo 
country into NewfoiindJand and the 
Al-uticin Islands there is a much 
Jieavier precipitation ; in jdaccs forty 
or fifty inches. 

In the continental Arctic the fall of 
snow (measured as snow) will be from 
one and a half to three feet p(T winter. 
This means that tlu* snowfall in parts of 
Scotland and in parts of the soutJiern 
half of the United States is much 
heavier than in the typical Arctic. Here 
we have the main explanation of the 
fact that (if you exclude (Greenland) 
there is far less permanent ice and 
snow on the land in tin* Arctic regions 
than in the north tcMiiperate zone. A 
careful estimate would probably show 
that there is more eternal icc and 
snow " within the torrid zone than 
there is in the Arctic portion of the 
continents of North America and 
Asia. 

Altitude and Glaciation 

Greenland, with reference to ice the 
chief exception to the rule of Arctic 
lands, is a mass of mountains in a 
region of comparatively heavy precipita- 
tion, and so we have in reality '' Green- 
land’s icy mountains.” Hut in that 
quotati(m from tlie well-known hymn 
we must emphasise mountains if we 
are to get the true picture. 

There are four other Arctic islands or 
groups that are more or less moun- 
tainous, and therefore contain more or 
less glacier icc —Franz Josef Land, 
Spitsbergen, Ellesmere Island and 
Heiberg Island. I'here are .said to be a 
few small glaciers in Baliin Island. 
There are great glaciers in the high 
mountains of southern Alaska. More 
than threc-ctuarters of the glaciers of 
Canada arc in the warmest of all its 
provinces — British Columbia ; again 
because of high mountains and heavy 
precipitation. Similarly, there is more 
permanent ice in the tropical and sub- 
tropical mountains of southern and 
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central Asia than there is in Asia north 
of the Arctic Circle. 

From the point of view of altitude 
and glaciation it is important to 
contrast the Arctic and .Antarctic. The 
Arctic is mainly a deep ocean, but the 
centre of tlu* Antarctic is mainly a 
continent thought to be larger than 
Australia, and on the average the 
highest of all the continents. 

Arctic and Antarctic Contrasted 

Apart from Cireenland there is v^ery lit tie 
land in tlie Arctic that is ic(*-covered, 
but in the Antarctic there is very little 
land that is not ice-covered. In the 
Antarctic sea life is extraordinarily 
abundant everywhere along the fringes 
of the continent, but once you k^avc the 
sea behind you leave behind also all 
life, exci'pt a few nucro-organisms ; in 
the Arctic the sea was formerly .supposed 
to be well .suj)plied with animal life 
around its fringes and devoid of life 
towards the eentre ; but recent 
investigations tend to show that life is 
found in considcTable abundance 
throughout the Arctic .seas. 

These conditions have made neces.sary 
a fundamental dilferenee in the methods 
of exploration and travel. The 
.Antarctic explorer marches ovit firm 
land. There are occasional crevasses 
into which he may fall, especially near 
the edges of the continent and upon 
ste(q> slopes in the interior, but in the 
main his footing is secure. 

Different Conditions of Travel 

The Arctic explorer has been compelled 
to travel over moving ice. In the 
.Antarctic he can leave behind a dt'pot on 
the outward journey and (if his astrono- 
mical observations and dead reckoning 
are fairly careful) he will find it on his 
way back. The ground does not shift, 
there arc no predatory animals and 
there is no rapid decay, so that food and 
clothing would be found in good condi- 
tion at the e.xact spot years later. 
But on the Arctic Sea, if you left a 
depot behind, you would have the same 
trouble in returning to it that you 
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would if you k‘ft behind a dingey in 
mid-Atlantic exporting to pick it up 
on a return voyage. Tli<‘ ice cake you 
leave the depot on may drift in any 
direction. It may be broken l)y pressures 
into fragments, burying your depot ; or 
llu‘ piece on which it is located may be 
tipped on t‘dge, s])illing into the water. 

Since your routr is ovialand you can 
begin an .Antarctic journey in the spring, 
carrying it through tlu' sumincT with 
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An important difference between the 
continental and insular climates in the 
Arctic is that where the insular i^revails, 
fogs and drizzling rains are common 
throughout the sumnu^r. hA'en in the 
islands pnripitation is but .slight in 
winter and the weather therefore 
usually clear. This is one of th(’ chief 
rejisons why all Kskimos, anti mo^t 
white men who have -bt'cn in the .Arcfic 
sev(*ral years, pn^fer wintrr to STimmer. 



^ I’Miil K. Kt*ynf>l<iR 

FORESTALLING BLEAK WINTER’S RIGOUR NORTH OF THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


hi tlie MKi'.t linrtlit rly rr-:i«)u, wln-n* wiiifn-N .in* l«nr.< aiul dark with tin* h inptT.iluir l.tr Ih-Ikw 

/(•rn, iinn h ran' mu t h vdi'il Id ilu- ImiMiir; nt ;i hahitatiuii that wi ' ii aiwl w iii<l-li.;ht. 

Tilt' primitive li-.Uim<»s . lu're are eDii>trurtinu: mk Ii a huiise ; '-Uin>. Liter tn l-i* -Dvereil witli mn^.', 

ami eailh, he wmIIm th.it f'DVer this ba- ket-like liameWDik of wil 


the advantage of botli comjiarative 
warmth and |)erpetual daylight. In 
th(i Arctic you must liavr firm ict* 
instead of slush or water, and the 
journey must therefore begin shortly 
after mid-winter in in t cum* cold and 
little daylight, and must be finished 
b(‘fore the warmth of .May, just after 
the arrival of the perpetual summer day. 

We now- know that food and fuel 
(the Jean and fat of animals) can be 
secured almost anywhere in the Arctic. 
This so far compensates for tlic diliicul- 
ties of darkness and moving ice that 
Arctic travel is now generally considered 
easier and safer than Antarctic. 


Ihit where continental climates pn*- 
vail, there is often a great deal of clear 
summer weather. During the summer 
of 1910, for instance, my party were 
about 100 miles inland in Canada, 
just north of the .Arctic ('ircle. We had 
week aft(T week without a cloud in 
the sky. The weather itself was there- 
fore pleasant, althougli it was extreiiu'ly 
hot, ranging freciuentJy from 80° to V. 
in the shade with extreme humidity. 

What made the season intoJerabJcj \vas 
the plague of mo.squitoes, sand flies 
and other insects that sting. The 
Arctic grasslands beyond the forests 
are the paradise of the mosquito. 
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Tropical travellers who have also been 
in the Arctic agree that mosquitoes are 
nowhere in the tropics half so numerous. 
While their buzzing and biting make 
life dilhcult, th(‘re is the. slight consola- 
tion that they carry no disease — • 
malaria, yc'llow f(‘ver or any other. 
'I'he mosquitoes come out just before 
the last snow disappears in the spring 
and arc l.^ad for a ])eriod of two or three 
months, qni('ting down usually towards 
tin' latttT jxirt of August, when their 
place in the torture of men and animals 
is taken by the sand Hies. 

As a whole the Arctic lands arc 
j)robably ni itlu'r more nor less stormy 
than the tempcTate la mis, and the 
insular climates tliere corr(‘sj)ond to, say, 
Kngland or Ja])an in that respect, 
whil(* tlie continental areas corn'spond 
to the ljnit(‘d States or Kussia. 
'J'hund(.*rstornis arc coin])arative]y rare. 

Localisation of Winter Storms 

( iC'iu.Tally speaking, stormy areas are 
Iho'-e where mountains or high ])kiteaiix 
('nine neur the open sea. Ikirrow 
Point, .'Maska, and Herschel Island 
on the north-west ('oast of Canada 
an' about 400 miles a})art and the 
(lilferenee between them in winter 
stoiininess is tyj)ieal for the Arctic. 
Harrow is sev('ral hundred miles from 
Hit* nearest mountains, and winds above 
fuftv miles an hour are rare. Herschel 
Island is less than twenty miles from a 
fairly high range, and gak's of from 
fifty to .'Seventy or ('Vt'ii eighty miles an 
hour (H'rur ('very month of the winttT, 
wlien the snow Ilii'S so thick that you 
cannot see a hoiisi' ])ainted rctl at 
twenty j^aci's. One siieh storm at 
lh‘rsehel lasti'd nine days, with a 
wind thnnighout the entire period 
prol.)ably never li*ss than 50 miles per 
hour, and fre(|iieiitly up towards seventy 
or eighty. These are geiK'rally local 
storms. Thirty mik's either east or 
wt'st tlien.' may be light wiiuLs or even 
calm weather. 

Arctic weather is more uniform than 
that of the tcmyM'rato zone and 
re.sembles tropical weather in that 
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respect. On the north coast of Canada 
or Siberia the summer as measured by 
the time when small ponds are fre*' of 
ice, is not likely to vary more than .six 
weeks between one year and another. 
At the north-(iast corner of (ireat Bc'ar 
Lake (just within the Arctic) wc had 
the first m()S(|uitoes the first week in 
May, and as the. lake was not frozen 
we could travel on the ice (‘veii near 
shore until the first week in November. 

Healthiness of the Arctic Climate 

Most people spending tlu' y(*ar with us 
would have considered that summer 
about five and a half months long. One 
hundred miles to llie n(.)rtli of us on the 
coast the .snmmir might have Ix'en 
C(msid('n'd to he four months, and 500 
miles north in Melville Island, perhaps 
thn'(i months. These C(.)n(litions would 
doubtless be similar in Arctic .Siberia and 
ill the islands ht^yond. 

But whether the Arctic climate is 
continental or insular it is found by 
p('(.)pk' of all races most stimulating 
and favourable to lu'alth. This is one 
of the chief n'asons why Arctic ('xyilorers 
always want to go north again. It 
makes littk' dilli rence what the other 
conditions may In', you are happy if 
you are vSiijicrhly healthy. Herein lies 
a yiroblem for the Arctic e\|)k)rer who 
tries to convey a tnu' picture of how 
it feels to live in llu' high north. When 
he describes with objective eorri'ctni'ss 
a blizzard in whirli Ik* took kc'cn 
delight, the reader sivs only how 
miserable he liiinself would havi' b(‘en 
if he liad been out in that kind of a 
.storm in Scotland or Ontario. 

Southerners in Northern Lands 

It is commonly supposed that only 
the northern nations enjoy a northern 
climate. This has been contrary to 
the experience of all Arctic travellers 
so far as I know. The whalers from 
Scotland and Norway are nsnally 
natives of those countries, but the 
whalers from New Bedford and San 
Francisco, U.S..A., are of all races and 
nationalities. There are numerous 
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cases where negroes and South Sea 
Islanders have gone to the Arctic in 
whaling ships and have liked it so well 
tJiat tliey have settled down to live as 
trappers of foxes on the north coast of 
Canada and Alaska. 

Flora of the Arctic Circle 

If we consider only the lands within 
the Arctic Circle and take the estimate 
made by Sir Clements Markham about 
the year 1913, we have in the Arctic 
a\)OUt 28 kinds (species) of ferns, 250 
kinds of lichens, 330 kinds of mosses, 
and about 760 kinds of llowering plants. 
There are doubtless many others that 
remain still to be identified. 

Not only are the Arctic flowering 
plants more numerous as species than 
the non-flowering, but they are also 
more abundant as individuals. I have 
estimated roughly that for every ton of 
mosses and lichens north of the Arctic 
Circle there are ten tons of grass(‘s, 
sedges, and other flowering plants. 

There has been a custom of s])eaking 
of the Arctic grasslands as “ tundras.” 

At a conftjrence of geographers in the 
United States in 1922 tliere was 
substantial unanimity against the use 
of this term, since no one knows exactly 
what it means. Russians at this congress 
explained the Russian meaning of 
the word, but since that is not the 
meaning with which geographers had 
been using it, then^ is no point in trying 
to tran.slate the Russian into English. 
Some of the geographers favoured 
speaking of ” Arctic grasslands ” or 
” Arctic meadows.” I prefer Arctic 
prairie, but usage has made tundra a 
technical term for British geographers. 
The distinction between tundra and 
prairie lies in the permanently frozen 
subsoil of the tundras. 

Northern Limit of Forest Growth 

The most northerly island in the 
world, so far as we know, is Itllesmcrc. 
Even here there are inoj-e than 100 
species of flowering plants, among them 
primroses, buttercups, dandelions, wild 
timothy and bluegrass. Peary has 
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reported that he met a bumble-bee 
about Jialf a mile out on the ice north 
of the north tip of the most northerly 
land in the world. It had wandered 
from the flowers on the shore, where 
there were beetles, butterflies and 
several other kinds of insects as well. 

Within the actual Arctic ('ircle forests 
are not extensive, although by no means 
ab.sent. What determines the northern 
limit of trees is neither the intensity of 
the winter cold ‘nor the length of the 
winter, but the maximum heat of the 
summer (no matter how short). The 
maximum heat required seems to be 
somewhere b('tween 70"* E. and 80^^ E. 
in the shade. As this is attaint'd on 
the Arctic lowlands, we have fore.sts 
thrust well northward along most of 
the riwr vallt'ys. On the Mackenzie in 
Panada, mort' than 100 miles north 
of the Arctic ('irclt', there are spruce 
tret's straight and graceful 100 feet 
high. Tret'S of 50 to 75 feet are found 
another 50 milt s north. 

Dwarf Willows of Melville Island 

The most northerly tret'S of import- 
ance are the S])ruce and cottonwood or 
poplar. Therti are also altlers and 
willows that art^ locally called trt't'S. 

In some of tlu' river valleys ” willows ” 

15 to 25 f('(‘t high are foiuid down to 
tide water. In the islands to thti 
north of ('anada these ” willows ” grow 
smaller as you go north. In Victoria 
Island, about 250 milt'S north of the 
Arctic Circle, they are five or six feet 
high. Anotlu'r 300 miles north, in 
Melville Island, they are seldom more 
than knee high. In the most northerly 
islands there arc' small bushes of various 
sorts, but in these extreme locations 
the roots are usually larger than the 
stems above? the ground and the stems 
themselves take the nature of creepers. 

The great land animal is the caribou. 
These animals are about as numerous 
now as buffaloc's were about 1870 on 
the plains of the United States. The 
estimates for Arctic Canada run from 
five million to thirty- million. Then' 
are various species or sub-spccics, 
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Arctic Lands. Incredible as it may seem, over seven hundred kinds 
of plants and ferns grow profusely on these northern prairie lands 




Arctic Lands. Seals afford the Eskimo both food and clothing, and these men, having harpoon, 
from their boat which is now beached, are hauling their catch up the shelving shore from the ice-stre-, 
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Vilhlahiiiir Sli fatiNMin 

Arctic Lands. T he Far North is no sterile realm of ice ; millions of 
birds breed in summer, and the snow ozvls remain far into zvinfer 






Villijaliiiiir 


Arctic Lands. Another example of the teeming animal life 
of the Arctic is the marmot, a species of rodent allied to the squirrel 



YilhiAliniir HicfanMun 


Arctic Lands. Trout attain great size in the rivers and lakes of 
northernmost America, and fish of over 50 kave been taken 
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Ttlkj&liuitr Slvians«QB ' 

ARCTid Lands. Spruce forests cover large tracts in this area, wrongly reputed barren, and are for pit 
-trops and scaffolding poles. Here, in the Yukon, evergreen coniferce are often over one hundred feet high 
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differing considerably in size, but shading 
gradually one into the other. In the 
open country around tlic nioutli of the 
‘Mackenzie they are about twice as 
large as on the most northerly islands. 

Therft is a considerable movement 
southward in the autumn in certain 
places, but it scarcely has the character 
of a real migration such as that of 
geese; for inskince. In the most 
.northerly islands no southward move- 
ment has been noted- The caribou do 
cross in winter on the ice from island 
to island, but lliey an^ as likely to travel 
east or west as north or south. We 
li*"d them about equally numerous in 
these islands at all seasons. 

Distribution of the Caribou 

The horns of caribou are shod every 
year. ; The old mail's shed theirs in 
January, the half-grown males in 
Kebruary or March, and the cows in 
April or May. All over (he norlliern 
islands you lind scattered the horns of 
evi*ry age. and both sexes, showing they 
have been liiere in January and March 
no less than in June and September. 

Caribou roam at ])i*esent over all the 
known Arctic islands north of North 
AmiTica. Tlicy are fmmd in Spitsbergen, 
Novaia Zemlia and the New Siberian 
Islands, Init an* a])sent from Franz 
Josef Land and Wrangell Island. The 
Spitsbergen caribou are said to be 
nearly extinct because of the depre- 
dations of white men during the last 
. three hundred yi'ars. 

Next- after the caribou the most 
important animal is the ovibos (railed 
also cattle. Polar cattle, and Polar oxen 
by the early explorers, and more 
recently musk-oxen by sportsmen and 
travellefs). These animals differ from 
nearly ctll others in the world in that 
they do not flee their enemies. They 
have two enemies in the Arctic now 
— wolves and human beings. The 
caribou can run much faster than (lie 
wolf, which captures them a pursuit 
that eventually tires them out. But 
the ovibos cannot run half so fast as 
the wolf, so they form in a circle or 
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hollow square with the smaller animals 
inside ; or, more properly speaking, 
they would so form if they were attacked 
by wolv’es, but it is my belief that 
tJiey are never attacked. 

Threatened Extinction of the Ovibos 

The method of dt‘f('nce which is 
perfect against wxilves is, howwer, 
suicidal with regard to the F'skimos, 
who usually kill, every animal of every 
herd they .see. The ri'sult is that the 
ovibos arc now found only in districts 
wliit'li are rarel}?' or never visited l>y 
human beings. It is estimated that tlien^ 
are one or two thousand left in ran- 
inaect'ssibK* plac-es noith-west of Hudson 
Bay, and perhajis fifte(*n to thirty 
thousand in the islands to the north of 
Canada. There are probably also sev('ral 
hundreds, or perha})s .^,000 or in 

northern and north-east(‘rn (irec-nland. 

The -seientific narni' ovibos means 
sheep cow, and is roughly d(‘scriptiv’e. 
There is a resemblance to the Anieriean 
bison and to the Asiatic yak. Tin.* 
biggest and fattest males weigli about 
700 ])oiinds, and may be roughly com- 
pared to Highland cattk', although tlu^ 
legs are shorter and other proi)ortions 
of the body different. On most parts 
of the l>ody there is long straggling hair 
soinewiiat like the mane of a horse. In 
the roots of this long hair grows the 
wool, brown in colour, softer in texture 
tlian caslnnere and ap}3arently suited 
to the inaniifaclure of tlie finest fabrics. 

Other Arctic Prairie Mammals 

There is only one other large land 
animal in the o^n-n country, the so-called 
“ Barren (iround ” grizzly. 

I'lic caribou live mainly on grass in 
Slimmer and mainly on lichens in 
winter. The ovibos lives mainly on 
grasses and sedges.. The grizzly lives 
also mainly on vegetation. The grizzlies 
hibernate from October to April. .Their 
range is confined to Canada and Alaska. 
There are smaller bears in Arctic Siberia, 
but in recent geologic times none is 
known to have inhabited the islands 
to the north. 
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Tiir other animals of the Arctic 
jDi’airics arc' spcrmopliilt's (a kind of 
burrowing rodt'iit not unlike the gopher 
or ground squirrel), Icmnnings, shrews, 
two kinds of weasels, musk-rats, wolvc'r- 
ines and wolves. Of these only the 
wolf, the lemming, and the smaller of 
the two weasels art‘ found in the islands. 
The musk-rat and w()Iv(‘rine seldom go 
far beyond the edge of the forest ; lliey 
arc really forest animals. 

Polar Bears and White Foxes 

In the woods and iiKMintains south 
of the open country tlie land animals 
arc more numerous, the moos(*, mountain 
sheep, martin, mink, nltir. beaver, 
squirrel, ])orcupine, fox (red, cross and 
silver or black) and sc'veral otluTS. 

On the surface of the sea are two 
animals, the Polar b(‘ar and tli(‘ white 
fox. The l^olar bears spend ()5 jiercent. 
of their time at si a, coming ashore' only 
rarely, and as if by accident, although 
lliey are sometimes found as far as 
one hundred miles inland. I'hey are 
wonderful swimmers and are also 
found occasionally in the ocean out 
of .sight of either land or ice. Tluy 
cannot sink, and therefore rest in the 
water when they like. 'I'heir inaxiinuin 
swimming spet'd is variously estimated 
at from six to nine miles per hour. 

Animal Life in the Arctic Ocean 

Polar boars live on .seals, which they 
can capture only anaaig broken ice, or 
when the .seals are basking on top of the 
ice in spring. Their inaViility to get 
.s(\'ds through unbroken ice leads to their 
comparative rarity or absence ovrr 
half or three-quarters of the An tic Sea. 

Most of tilt' white foxes sj)end about 
three-quarters of their time at sea, 
jUtliough there are a few that live the 
year round on land. All the.se foxes come 
ashore in the spring on some land wh(*re 
they have their young, and live the 
snmtiKT on birds' eggs, fledgling birds, 
lemmings and the like. A few of them 
continue to eke out a living on the land 
throughout the wint(‘r, depending then 
mainly on ptarmigan. Thosc^ that go 
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to sra are parasitic followers of the 
I’olar bear. 

Even a Iinngry bc'ar will not eat more 
than, say, 50 pounds at a time, but the 
.seals lie kills are frequently from 100 
to 150 pounds. Having had his meal, 
the b('ar go(\s off too yards or so and 
.sleep.s. It is tluai tliat tlie foxes come 
in for a feast. When you find the trail 
of a Polar bear you freijiu'ntly And also 
tlu? tracks of from one to a doz(*n foxes 
following. 

Furtlur study will probably show 
that the Arctic Ocean is as well suj)plied 
with animal life as any ocean. It has 
Imig been we ll known that tliere 'are 
unbeli('val)l(‘ quantities of seals, walruses 
and various whales on tlu' fringes of 
Ilu‘ Arctic. The ICskimos fisli by jTrimi- 
tiv(' methods from tlie beacli and still 
have good catclus. Herring are known 
to run in shoals, and there are codfish, 
but it is only by inference tliat wt 
conehuk' that tliesi' are in large <[unnti- 
ties. There are also many other sorts of 
fish in ]K)tl) rivi‘r and sea. 

Hreediii}! (Ground of Countless Birds 

Tn .suinmiT tlie Aniie regions are the 
breeding jilace of millions of birds 
belonging to more than two hundred 
s])('('i(‘S. Tliey are S('a birds and land 
birds —sparrows, sandpipers, jilovers, 
many sjx'cies of both ducks and gi‘e.se, 
cranes, swans, gulls, terns, ravens, owls 
and liawks. Only one bird, tin? ptarmi- 
gan {.sev(‘ral sjnries), makes a real habit 
of wintering beyond the forest, and even 
of these inon; tlian half cross .southward 
into the woods, sianelimes going as far 
in the westmi hemi.sphere as to tlic 
northern limit of the United States. 

A largo ])er(:(‘ntago of tJie owls remain 
well into the winter. 1 Jiave seen them 
]oo miles north of tlie Arctic Circle as 
late as January, but I do not recall 
ever seeing owls in I'ebruary or March. 
Most of tlie ravens go south, but a few 
spend the whole year in the Arctic, 
.some of tlii'in, at h'ast, as far as 500 
miles beyond the Circle. Some birds, 
e.specially the snow buntings, come in 
spring long before th(? snow goes away, 
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but these usually leave in the autumn. 
Sea-gulls are found in the open water 
of the polar omin well into the autumn, 
and they come back again in the s})ring 
while the frost is still well below zero. 
On the whole, tlu? Arctic peoples mak(; 
litde use of the birds. 

* Potatoes, turnips, lettuce, carrots 
and many similar ro(3ts are cultivated 
a little beyond the Arctic Circle in 
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It has been found that reindeer 
prosper better the farther north they go. 
Ihe most successful ranching is now 
being doiK* Ix'tween Kotzebue Sound, 
which is on the Arctic Circle*, and Barrow 
Point, which lies about 250 miles 
farther north. There are millions of 
domestic ri*indeer in Arctic ^ Si her. a, 
and it se(‘ms likely that as traiisj)ortation 
improves Siberian reimlecT m(‘at will 
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to exist, the chief, perhaps, around the 
('oppermine river, Coronation (iuJf and 
southern* Victoria Island. There has 
b('en extensive gold mining just south 
of the ('irclc, notably around Nome in 
Alaska and Dawson in the Yukon. 
Furth(?r prospecting may show precious 
minerals in paying quantities to the 
north, where indications of them have 
already been found. Similarly there is 
gold mining in sub-Arctic Siberia, and 
it is likely that this will spread into the 
Arctic proper. Indications of iron have 
also been found in many place's. 

From a mining point of vie^^^ no 
strictly Arctic country is at present so 
far advanced as Spitsbergc'u, the south 
tip of wiiich is about 600 miles north 
of the Arctic Circle. Coal has bt'en 
produced there on a cornniercial scale, 
and tlu' engineers in charge of the work 
ex])ect that the Spitsbergen mines will 
eventually supply tlui growing needs of 
northern Russia and Finland, Some 
enthusiasts assert tliat mining can be 
doii(‘'so clu'aply tlu're that import of 
Spitsbergen coal into ihc British Isles 
is a probability of the near future. 

(folden Afte of the Whaling Industry 

'I'lie st'arch for minerals has been 
taking h'uropeans to the Arctic inter- 
mi tti'iitly for .several centuries, and 
continuously during th(^ last half 
century, and ])eojde who go north in 
search of gold frecjuentl}' remain as 
trappers, li.shermen or reindeer ranchers. 

Commercial li.shing has been in pro- 
gre.ss in the .Arctic for centuries. Spits- 
bergen was an important Arctic ct'ntre 
of this industry from the time of 
Hudson’s voyage, which gave England 
a claim to tlu'. country. A great whaling 
industry was also conducted in (irei'ii- 
land waters, in Baffin Bay and Hudson 
Bay. The whaling in the Arctic north 
and c'ast of Bering Straits was chiclly 
for whalebone. At the highest market 
the. 2,000 pounds of whalebone obtained 
from a single bowhead gave £2,000, 
1 have talked with an American whaling 
captain who .secured .sixty-eight bow- 
heads in a two-year voyage. Although 


the price of " bone was then .somewhat 
lower, this voyage must have given the 
owners a net profit of £20,000 or £^0,000 
for the voyage, even after the shares of 
all the whalemen had been paid. 

Tradinj( Corporations in the Arctic 

Fortunes were being rapidly made in 
bowhead whaling as late as iqtjq. But 
about that time there were put on the 
market certain commercial substitutes 
for whalebone, which l)rought the price 
down from anything like ten shillings to 
twenty shillings pi*r pound to sixpence 
or one shilling — a drop which changed a 
fabulously profitable enterprise into a 
definitely losing one. 

At present tlu're arc whaling stations 
in the Aleutian Islands and Iceland, 
where Arctic and sub-Arctic .sea 
animals art^ converted into oil and 
fertilisers. Some of the lean meat is 
dried until it can be ground up into a 
mi'al similar in ap])earaiiC(‘ to cocoa. 
This is put in bags and .sold for cattle 
and hor.st' f(‘ed, evidently vt'ry profitably. 

The commerce of thi; Arctic is carried 
on by a fi'w great corporations and a 
largi' number of small private traders. 
Till' greatest of all tlu' Arctic traders is 
the Hudson’s Bay tonipany with a 
succe.ssful history of more than 250 
years and a volume of business to-day 
which ranks it among the great trading 
corporations of the world. 

Development of Meat Production 

In the beg.’nniiig, furs and fisheries 
were the only concern ; mining and 
trading with miners have developed 
more recently and most recenll}^ of all 
the meat producing industry (domestic 
reindeer). With regard to the rc'indeer 
the biggest eommereial operator has 
been tlic United Slates (iovernment. 
A large private company, the Loinen 
Reindeer and Treiding (a:)m])any, owned 
50,000 head in i()22. It is said 
that in northern Silver i a numerous 
native owners have more than 10,000 
head each. The Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany has started into the business in 
southern Baffin Island, where they 
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landed about 3 <‘m Norwegian reindeer 
in 1921. It St Mils likely that the 
largest Arctic trading dfV(‘lopnients of 
tlu‘ next few dt'cades will ]x‘ in connex- 
ion with meat exj)ort - (‘xcej)t in 
vSpitsbergen, where, mining is certain to 
b(? for a long time of cJiief importance. 
Most of the trading is carried on by 
ocean-going shij)s and by river steamers 
on the Yukon, Mackenzie and the gnsat 
riv(*rs of Sibt ria. 

The di‘V(‘loj)ments in wirel(*ss and 
flying will doubtk'ss have a considerable 
inthi(‘nce on commerce and colonisation, 
'fhere are alrt'ady numerous Arctic and 
sub- Arctic wireless stations. Admiral 
Molfett, ('hit*f of the Bureau (jf 
Aeronauti('s, U.S. Navv, has stated 
that he dots not consider trails- Antic 
Hying more dangerous or dinkult than 
voyages of similar hngth over the 
.Atlantic ()('(‘an or over tropical laiuB, 
and experts that within a lew years 
there will be regular mails by air 
between the various Arctic, lands and 
bi'twcMi luigland and Japan tlie last 
by a Irans-.An f i(' route running north 
from lingiand and then .south to Jajian. 

Prospects of Trans-Arctic Flyinjt 

(iciKTal Sir .Sefton Brancker, Director 
of ('i\’il .Aviation for (beat Britain, .said 
at Sheilii'ld before the Institute of 
Trans])ort, June 14, 1023. that he 

coiisidennl tlic carrying of mails frmn 
Ivngland to Jaj)an by dirigible over the 
Arctic as a ])robability of the? next 
tcai yc'ars. This route is stweral 
thousand miles shorter than thosi* at 
])resi‘nt u.scd for carrying mails by 
steamer and rail. 

ITom the point of vic'w of tiu' 
colonist and trailer the Arctic is almost 
wholly a new country. It therefore 
has all the same transportation problems 
that any new country may have, and in 
addition that of dealing with the ice, 
of which there is more or less in the 
ocean in most places at most times of 
the year. But the fact that in northern 
North America the lakes and rivers are 
frozen over for about seven months 
each year makes .sledge travel on a 


great scale more feasible than it has 
been in any country. vSledges are much 
used already, whether drawn by dogs, 
horses or reindeer. 

Caterpillar Tractors in the North 

It .sei'ins probable that the caterpillar 
tractor will find great iisefulrK'Ss, .since 
the snowfall in the Arctic is light and 
since tractors ari' already in successful 
winter use. in countries of much heavier 
.snowfall and about equal cold, sucli as 
Afariitoha. It .seems likt'ly that even 
heavy freighting for considerable 
distanei? can be successfully done in 
most Arctic lands in winter by tractors 
hauling trains of sledges over roads 
which l(‘ad chiefly over the lakc.s, 
crossing from one lake to another where, 
the divid(‘ hctwei'ii them is narrowest, 
.somewhat as canoes are portaged in 
tile summer months. 

(Generally sjieaking tliere are as yet 
few cities in the Arctic except in the 
Scandinavian countries and European 
Russia. The trading ])osts along the 
coasts of Siberia, Alaska and ('anada 
consist usually of nativ’c villages, and 
from one to half a dozen or a dozen 
dwelling-liou.ses occupied by white m u. 

At pre.sent many Eskimos liv’i' in 
hou.sis built of lumber juiirJia.sed from 
white traders in exchange for whalebone, 
furs or reiudiHT produce. The natives 
of SibiTia are as yet keeping more to 
their original Jiou.se-building customs, 
wJiicli is fortunate, for it is generally 
agreed tlial the coii.sidcrable incri*ase in 
tuberculosis and other diseases of reciait 
years among Eskimos is due chieily to 
the introduction of white men’s Jioii.scs 
and Iioiisekecping methods modified of 
necessity by the ignorance and con- 
servatism of the natives. 

Healthy and Happy Eskimos 

The anthropologist, Diamond Jenness, 
has said of the “ uncontaminated ” 
Eskimos of Coronation Gulf who live 
entirely in native style both as to food 
and hoiLses — the food being more than 
99 per cent, flesh, either meat or fish — 
that they “ have no diseases.” After 
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living among tlie same people — four 
years before Mr. Jcnne.ss— I had said 
of them in a book that they were on 
the average the healthit'st and most 
contimtcd human beings I had ever seen. 

Injurious EHects of Civilization 

WJien this is contrasted with the 
g(‘neral verdict of travellers that the 
“ civili/A*d " Eskimos an^ less healthy 
than ordinary EurojM'ans, we see that 
the ellect of the change in housing, 
which \isually agreed upon as the 
main cause, is serious. Other causes 
for (l(‘c)ine in health are the acloi’>tion. 
in deference to fashion, of white men's 
clothes, which are le.ss suited to an 
Arctic environment ; the adoption of 
white nu'u’s food, which is fre<|uently 
]>adly cooked and for various reasons 
unwholesome; the importation of white 
iiRii's diseases: and, to a rathtT less 
extent, alcoholism. 

Before th(‘ coming of the white man 
the Eskimos had various kinds of 
wint(T dwellings : snow houses (never 
“ ice houses earthen houses with a 
framework of wood, earthen houses 
with a fram(‘Work of whak's’ bones and 
rock, and beehive-shaped houses made 
of a basketry-like frainewr)rk of willows 
with a covering of moss and skins. 

All of the.se native houses had the 
great advantage of being ])ractically 
im])ervious to cold. They were therefore 
lu*at<‘d to a comfortable temperature 
with a niininmm of fuel. I'his was 
usually the fat of soin<* animal burnt 
in native lamps which the women 
trimmed so carefully that there was 
neither odour nor smoke. 

Advantaf^es oi the Native Houses 

T 1 k> snow house is unknown to tlie 
Eskimos of Siberia and of Alaska, and 
unknown also in the southern Iialf of 
I.abrador ai;d in most of rin^enland. 
The snow house is known, but used only 
in emergencies, in North-West Canada 
west of Cape Parry, and in those parts 
of Greenland where this forin of build- 
ing is not (juitc unknown. The most 
northerly Eskimos — those around (!ape 
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York, Greenland (ficqurnily mentioned 
by Peary and other travellers)-' live in 
earthen houses although they frequently 
use snow hoiist's on journeys. The only 
n‘gion when' the snow house is the main 
winter dwelling is the Canadian main- 
land between Hudson l^ay and Cape 
Parry and the islands north of Canada. 

liven wIk'H? snow houses arc used, 
their season is shorter than commonly 
supposed. Ill suiiiiner the (uneivilized) 
Eskimos live in skin tents. In the 
autuiim they still live in tents until 
tht‘ temperature gels to the* \ icinity 
of zero F. which in such ])laccs as 
Coronation Gulf would usually be in 
October, although in i()io it was not 
until early November. In the restricted 
anas where snow houses an* tlu' main 
wintc'r dwellings th(‘y will then be used 
through the months November March. 

Indoor Temperature of Snow Houses 

Taking (.'(jronation (iulf again as an 
(‘xam])l(‘, in ion all the ICskimos 
lived in houses of snow until the middK* 
of Af>ril, when sona* of tla'in began to 
list' eom[)()sile dw tilings snow walls 
with caribou skin roofs. Behm* May i 
they weie all living in tents - wlu n tla; 
.snow was beginning to (l’sai)pear. 

The liskimos nsuallv koeji their 
dwellingj^ hotter than would seem 
agret'ahle to Fnr()j)eans. It is not 
possible to ket'j) I hi' interitjr ol ;i snow 
house vt'iy warm unless the weather 
outdoors is very cold; the colder the 
weather the warmer the house if the f\iel 
supply is adi'tiuale. This is bec.mst* the 
amount of hul that tan bt* burnt 
witlumt melting the hoiisi* tleju'nds on 
a balance between the outer cold and the 
inner warmth. 

ll Iht* tt'mi)eratiirt‘ outside a roof 
four int'hes thick is .p)' b. Ix'low /t*ro, 
but inside tht* roof 50'' \\ above zero, 
then the outdoor temperature is about 
70" F. below freezing and the in.side 
temperature about 20 ‘ \<. above frt eziug. 

I he outer cold penetrates through and 
meets the house teinjicraUire at the 
inner side of the roof, thus jircveiiting 
the snow from thawing. 
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Sometimes the Eskimos intentionaUy 
overheat the Jioiise — to, say, 70° F. or 
80° F.r- for half an hour or so until the 
four-inch roof melts down to a thickness 
of say two inches and a half, whereupon 
they decrease tlic heat, allowing the 
interior of the house, which is then 
soggy snow, to turn into ice. This 
glazing strength(‘ns the house and 
makes it safe to touch the wall which is 
no longer crumbly snow but ice, in its 
t(‘xlur(? somewhat similar to glass. 
When the roof lias thus been thinn(*d 
down the interior lempi*rature can be 
corres])ondingly increased -up to, .say, 
55'' F. or f)o' b\ above zero, if it is 
^o ' 1^". below outdoors. 

If a higher tempiTature than 60'' F. 
is de.sired within a snow housi*, it is 
lined w'ith a sort of .skin tent supported 
by strings from the roof. It can then 
be imujght up to any desired warrntli. 
Such lined snow liouses, as well as the 
earlli or moss houses, are fre(piently 
lK‘att‘(l to F. (.)r 90"* 1',, »'uid S(;m(* 
rimes up to 100" F. 

Tropical Heat in Arctic Winters 

In most districts the Eskimo children 
play around naked within doors. In 
(ireenland and soim! other ])laces the 
older })e<)|)Ie sit completely stripp(‘d, 
rivc'is of ])ersj)iratif)n running down their 
bodies. In the Mackenzie district and 
northern Alaska, the custom uj) to 
about fifteen years ago was that both 
men and woimMi within doors sat stripped 
below the knees and above the waist, 
just before going out they would rub 
lIuMuseJves dry with some sort of towel, 
slipj)ing on their clothes and running 
out ui a hurry so as not to become damp 
with persj)iralion. 

Since the skin clothes of the Eskimos 
are practically coldproof, this means 
that throughout the winter they arc 
i‘X})osed to almost tropical heat — for it 
obviously does not count how cold it 
may be outside of your clothing if you 
have a tropical heat (80'’ F. or 90° F.) 
between your clothes and your body. 
I'his is probabl}'^ the chief reason why 
ICskimos mature about as early as the 


peoples of the tropics. Eskimo women 
have be(‘n known to have their first 
child before they are eleven, and 
children before the age of thirteen are 
common. Such women are grand- 
mothers at twenty-five and aj>pear as 
old at sixty as ICnglish peoj)le do Jit 
eighty or ninety ; seventy-six is the 
liighe.st age that I have ever been able to 
verify for an Eskimo. This is a sonu*- 
what dillicult point, however, for they 
take no interest in their ages. 

When Travelling is General 

In certain districts the lC<kimos 
cannot count above six. In other districts 
th(‘y count to 400 (twentv twenties), 
but in either case the age of all but the 
youngest childrt n has to be determined 
by refenaice U'. some event known to 
white men, such as the arrival of the 
first whaling ship or the introduction 
of firearms. 

The Eskimos gem rally live in villages. 
There is usually a communal or club 
house where songs an' sung and stories 
told, .and where dancing and religious 
ritual are carried c)ut. In those parts 
of the ICskiiuo country that are north of 
the Arctic ( ireJe tlu re is only a slu rt 
period of daylight about noon in mid- 
winter. It is therefore dilficiilt to hunt 
or do n'guJar work, and so this has 
naturally become the vacation pi'riod 
will'll whole families or grou})s of familii's 
make long journeys to visit distant 
relatives or friends, sometimes travelling 
two or three hundred miles. Journeys 
of as much as 1,000 miles and recpiiriiig 
a year to make are for trading purjioses 
and usually begun in March or April 
with a return either that autumn or 
the following spring. 

Racial Qualities of the Eskimos 

The winter houses have varied 
locations. In Alaska and on the 
Mackenzie they are sometimes in the 
forest, but more usually the people 
hunt towards the forest in summer, 
moving out upon the open coast in 
winter. In Alaska the winter villages 
are therefore usmilly on the coast, but 
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ill such yvArts us ('oronation Gulf they 
art' nearly always out on the sea ice at 
from /iv^t' to Iweihy inilrs from land. 

More than two-thirds of the Eskimos 
can be faiily considered a coastal people. 
Some live t'xclusivdy on caribou and 
other inland giuwc and hsh, but most of 
tJiem ( itlur conic down to the sea at 
some time or ('Isi' import a little sea food 
-at least seal and wliale oil. There are 
small communilii's where seal is almost 
till' ext'Uisive food ; and otlu'rs where 
seals art! unknown. In certain districts, 
sucli as the deltas of tlje Yukon and 
Kuskokwim, fish was tlie only important 
article of diet. 

Most authorities consider the Eskimos 
as iiKTt'ly one kind of North American 
Indian, allhoiif^h a few maintain that 
they must havi' come from Asia more 
recc'utly than the rest of the North 
Americans. A fairly general view is that 
belwt'eii one and two tlujusand years 
ago they were at a centre' between the* 
Mackenzie and Hudson J3ay from which 
tlu'v spread wi stwards into Alaska and 
I'ast wards into ('iriH'nland. 

It was formerly belie*veel that when 
tlu'y be'gan te) sjMe*ael they we're* igneirant 
of polhTV-making anel that eaily the 
Alaskans l(*arnt this art when they came 


in touch with peittery-making Indians. 
Jt has been one of the re'sults e)f my own 
expedition to show that from Coroihiiion 
Gulf westward, pottery was in common 
use amemg the very earliest inhabitants 
of whom we have any archaeological 
traces. Pottery-making is therefore an 
art which the Eskimos fj^cnendty Jia\'o 
lost at some period during the last 
thousand years. 

Withemt jm'ti'nding te) offer an opiniem 
as to any funelaine'ntal superiority of 
brain of one race over anotlu'r, my own 
obs(‘rvalion has beem that the* ICskimos, 
wh(‘lher children or adults, have about 
the mental alertness and other qualities 
which J would expect to find among 
peopli' of l^iiropi'an blood if brought 
up in an ecjually isolated manner and 
in a similar environment. 

Some travellers insist that tiu' l^'skimos 
are niort' o])timistic, mon* universally 
happy than ICuiopc'ans would be in the 
saiiK* circumstances. My vii'W heri' is 
that this happiness is, gc'uerally speak- 
ing. the n'sult of exuberant good health. 
Nearly all luirojM'ans obse rve* in them- 
se'lve's similar e)ptimism and che'e'rfulness 
in the Arctic, hut I will sinq)ly re*mark 
that it is difficult to be' mise-rable uneler 
conditions e)f ])erfect ])hysical fitness. 
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Xdfttral Divisions. Lands a])proxi- 
inate'lv witliiii the .Arctic Circle fejrniing 
tile land portion of tlie Arctic basin in 
eontrast with the Antarctic contiiie-nt. 
LsnaJly leiwlaiiel with a gentle rise inland 
from the coast. (ire'enlanel anel other 
islands are* elevated. 

Clinuitt’. Two types coastal ami 
continental. t.'onl inental with great 
extre*ines of temperature and little 
preci|)itation (*ithe*r as rain or snow 
towarefs the areas of North America and 
Jinrasia r(*mote from any ocean. Coastal 
with a cold climate .sometimw on the 
average for the year below freezing point, 
a small range* of tc’inpt^atiire and con- 
siderable pre'cijiitation ; laigedy inllucnced 
by tlie ocean emrents, Nortli ICu rope being 
considerably warmed by the west wind 
drift of warm Atlantic water. Long spells 
of sunlight during half the year,, and little 
sunlight during the northern winter. 

Vegetaiitm. Tundra or Arctic prairie 
with a frozen subsoil, many .species of 
llow’cring and other plants of small size 


and rapid growth. 1 bounded on the south 
by coniferous fori'st, lint containing, 
wherever local coiulilions are favourable, 
]H)rtlnvard projections of hirest growth. 
The tundra providc's sustenance for ovibos 
and caribou, the latter distinct from the 
woodland caribou of the forest. Leiiuleer 
pastures promise a future addition to the 
world’s meal supply. 

Natural Outlets. Although continuous 
voyages have been made along the 
Eura.sian and .North American coasts, 
.sea Irahic is practically limited to short 
coastal stretches near the openings to the 
Atlantic and I’acihe Oceans. Natural 
outlets are overland, chicily along river 
valleys. 

Outlook. Although with great trouble 
cereals and vegetables can be grown, 
progress will depend upon the marketing 
of reindeer meat aiul fish and upon the 
discovery and exploitation of minerals 
such as Spitsbergen coal. Natives provide 
furs and skins for the great fur-trading 
companies of America and Siberia. 
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the Silver State ; III Rio de la 
Plata— the River of Silver. The 
sonorous titles, nMiiiniscent of illusions 
cherished by early explorers, evoke an 
imaginative curiosity. To-day these 
phrases may be inter|)retcd figuratively. 
Tlui lands traversi'd by the great river 
are rich in everything but the ]irecious 
metals, and its broad waters convey to 
the sea the products, not of the mine, 
but of the soil. 1 ^'or Argentina is pre- 
eminently the land of the I^ampa, the 
prairie of Soutli America. 

From the Tropics to Arctic Seas 

It is true that the area of the 
Re[)ublic exceeds 1,150,000 stpiare miles 
than nine tinu's the extent of 
the Ihitish Isles — and stretclu's through 
a length of 2, 3(^0 miles. P'rom its 
widest part, marly 1,100 miles, it 
thrusts a broad rectangle northwards 
into the tropics ; .soulliward it tapers 
to the point of tlu' continent and to 
icy island dills battered by Antarctic 
seas ; to the west tower the volcanic 
snowy peaks of the Cordillera. Yet these 
remoter regions, though partly coloni.sed 
long ago from Peru and ( hile, may 
to-day be regarded as extensions from 
the central region, the level treeless 
plain of the Pam])a. 

Th(' term “ Rix er Plate ” is commonly 
aj^plied to the sub-continent comprising 
that part of Span is] 1 America which lies 
between the Amies and the Atlantic, 
and owes a certain unity to the vast 
water system of the rivtTS Parana, 
Paraguay and Uruguay, whose united 
streams form the River Plate estuary. 
All these regions belonged to the 
Spanish viceroyalty of Buenos Aires, 
l^ut upon winning independence, the 


provinces of Uruguay and Paraguay, 
marked off by distinct water boundaries, 
broke away to form small imlr])en(lcnt 
republics. The Andean province of 
Upp(T Peru now Bolivia was also 
detached. But the fourteiai provinces, 
theoretically autonomous states, which 
finally constituted the Argentine Con- 
federation, formed a distinct ,irea in a 
geographical, a historical and an 
economic st nse. ITey coxcr tlu* area 
stretching we<t and north we.st from 
the Riv(T Platen estuary h'or south 
wards the frontier, held against savage 
Indian tribes was hardly 200 miles 
from the caj)ital. Through the caiii- 
j^aign known as the “ ('oivpu'st of the 
Di'sert ” in and the su])se([iient 

advance of whitt* st.'ttliMuent, the terri- 
torial claims of the Rej^iiblic bei'ame a 
H'ality and d(‘inandi‘d a siaies of 
agreements defining the frontiers. The 
most important of IIkisi? was the 
arbitration of King lidward VTI. which 
fi.xed the Andean bmindary in 

Unity Hue to the Great Uiver 

The Argentine Republic is bordenal 
on the west for nearly 2,000 miles by 
the gigantic barrier of the ('ordillera. 
and on the east for 1,500 milt's, in its 
southern part, by tlu; .Atlantic. FartluT 
north it is separated from Uruguay by 
the river of that nanu* and by the 
River Plate estuary ; from Paraguay by 
the river Parana and its afllueut, the 
Paraguay ; from Brazil by the river 
Uruguay and l)y afiluents of that 
river and of the Parana. The river 
Pilcomayo separates the Argentine 
part of the Gran Chaco from the 
Paraguayan part. In the mountain 
masses of the far north and north-west, 
where natural y)ouudaries arc not 
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distinct, the Bolivian and Chilean fron- 
tiers have been fixed by agreement. In 
the south of Patagonia and in Ticrra 
del Fuego the boundary is an artificial 
one, fixed by a treaty based on historical 
and national considerations which leaves 
in Chilean hands the shores of Magellan 
Straits. Tlie country has thus achieved 
a recognized unity. 

Argentina also possesses a distinct 
economic and political unity due to the 
great river. For to the older and more 
settled parts, which formed the original 
Argentina, the only channer of com- 
mercial, social and diplomatic inter- 
course with the outside world is by the 
estuary of the River Plate through or 
past the port of Buenos Airi\s. This 
unavoidabh? connexion with Buenos 
Aires has been the determining factor 
in frustrating provincial efforts at 
division and preserving the unity of the 
Argentine ('onfederation. 

hornier discontents in the other 
provinces concerning the predominance 


claimed by the city and provinc(' of 
Jhienos Aires were allayed by the 
separation of the capital from the 
province of Buenos Aires. The city of 
that name since 1880 has formed a 
Federal district belonging to the nation, 
to the fourteen province's, and not to 
any one province. By the settleme'iit of 
the Rio Negro district about the same time 
and by later advance botli southward 
and northward, the Republic has taken 
effect i\'e poss(*ssion of its own territory 
which now embraces, in aildition to the 
fourteen provinces, ten national terri- 
tories (gobernaciones), which cover two- 
thirds of the area of the Republic, 
although they contain but a fraction of 
the population. 'Fhey are administered 
directly by the hVderal government, 
and have not been erected into con- 
stituent members of the ('onfederation. 
Four of these territories lie in the 
extreme north ; one territory, that of 
La Pampa, is in its gem ral character 
an extension of the province of Buenos 



MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS OF A MODERN ARGENTINE CITY 
The growth of I. a Plata has been remarkably rapid. In 1882 its corner stnne was HiH in n 
waste a f-w miles from the village of linsenada. on the southern Xre o th^^ |,ta e.tn^' 
Lt .s Hiai. throe years later it had a population of 30,000. and nearly 4.000 houses were 
or m course of construction. In j [)22 its inhabitants numljcred appro.\imatrly 151,000 persons^^ 
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Aires and of its western neighbours; 
tli(' n*inahiing five soiitli of the river 
Colorado, are de'^cribed in llu^ chapter 
on J^itagonia and Tierra deJ Fiiego. 

Tims the nafnral a\yiiii(i /i*a(ling to 
tJic capital and to Uui most cJiarac- 
teristic parts of the kejaiblic is the 
broad estuary of tlie Kiv(T Plate. Prom 
its low Hat shore stretches the vast 
plain of tlie ]^im])a forim'rly covered 
with coarse gra.ss and sii])porting only 
scanty Indian Irilus. This savage 
period was followed by the reign of the 
half barbarous gaurho, the mounted 
cowboy, tending vast leads on un- 
enclos(*d lands, the forerunner of the 
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and to the limits of Patagonia The 
Pam])a, to the (ye, presents an 
unbroken Hat inmuaisity, as intermin- 
able and undisturbed as the sea, witii 
soinetliing of the majestic nnaiotony of 
thti sea. The traxeller, day after day, 
seems to be surrounded by the same 
landscape and the same hori/(jn, except 
when, under the blazing summer sun, 
th(‘ mirage cnvites the illusive image of 
ccjol waters and leafy groves. In 
rvalily the land is not (Pad Hat, but 
sweeps in long giaitle undulation'-, with 
frc'fpieiit lagoons and swam])y places. 
.Mort^over, the Pam])a slopes, rising 
im])fr« (‘jaibly w(‘stward towards the 



It. M. s. r. cij 


IMPOSING STATION OF THE FERRO CARRIL DEL SUD AT LA PLATA 
I lu‘ W(.’M kept ritv «>t La Plata, laid out mi tin* s.mio plan a-^ \\ .i-hinL,Mmj, 
many j^ublic -(jiian*'; and p.'irks. I'lu' iorlnnatr -itnati«»n nf pprt, wliirlj connt'ctrd bv raiI\v;nN 
with nrarly (‘Nitv prr)\in(M* nl tin' Krpnbli<‘, h.i- brought f«» it innrh pn'-pt'i itv. .Vnimn; it- 
I'rincip.d bnildini;- an* the l athrdral, nniviT-ily, lun-omn and Sontlu’rii Uailway Station 


modt'i'ii age, the agt^ of fencixl i^slatt's, 
machinery, tillage, and niMt estancia 
1 louses. h'rom Mar del Plata in the 
east the plough could b(‘ driven, 
meeting no obstacle but tlu* rivers, 
700 miles towards Mendoza and almost 
as far towards Ci)rd(jba. About 200 
miles south of the capital, the lev(‘l is 
broken by hills, the Sierras do la Vent ana 
and de Tandil. Beyond tlie.se hills tlie 
jHaiii, though Pss uniform, continues 
its gentiral character to the basins of 
tlie rivers Colorado and Negro, where 
irrigation has turned lands once dry 
and sterile into rich farms and orchards, 


Si(‘rra de Cchdoba and tlie foothills of 
tlie AiuPs. In the wi'st of the jirovince 
of Ciirdoba the soil, less deep and rich, 
is covered with low .si'nil)l)y wood. 
But the far more extensive tn'eless 
plain, with its (l(‘e|i h rtile soil, always 
moist below the surface, provides 
250,000,000 acres of arable land - the 
famous cereal zone which stretches 
from the. river Salado in th(=i north to 
tlie Colorado in tlie .south. 

This open plain has been the making 
of modern Argentina. But there is 
much more ; the country comprises 
every habitable altitude and every 
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latitude from the Tropics to tlic 
Antarctic, with ondloss varieties of 
relief, soil, aspect, ])rodiicts and general 
character. Before examining these, a 
broad division into mountain and ])lain 
may bo indicated. Tlui mountains an* : 
the Andes, in the west ; the Sierra dt* 
C(>rdoba, midway across tlie continent, 
with its e.\t(“nsions north and south 
into Santiago del hstero and San Luis ; 
the hills of Tandil and La Ventana ; and 
lastly the remote, almost d(*tacli»‘(l 
territory of Misiones, which behaigs 
geographically to the Brazilian uplands. 
The plain, treeh'ss in the south. wood(‘d 
in the north, stretches fnaii the north 
front ii*r to the river ('olorado. 

Mountain Ranges and Broken Plains 

But sub-division is necessary ; 
besitles the C(‘ntral rc'gioii or Fainpa — 
already dest'ribed it remains to treat 
(d) the northern extiaisioii of the Bampa 
through the sul)tro])ical and tro]>ical 
regi<ui of forests and stn-anis, (/j) the 
Andean and sub-.\n(l(*an rt'gion in the 
far north-west, (r) tlu* western region, 
tliat is to say, th<’ strangi* broken 
country botwt'eii the Sii'rra de ('urdoba 
and the Andes ; with the slopes, \alleys 
and ])lains lying at tlie fool of the Andes 
from J.a Rioja to Mendoza. J.astly, the 
Andean Cordillera extends along the 
whole length of the J^ej)ul)lic, possessing 
a general mountainous character of its 
own, but ])assing through every zone 
and (n'cry gradation of snow-line. 

The path to the north leads by 
ri\'er steamer u]) the stream of the 
Parana and of its chief alHueut, the 
Priraguay, with tlu-ir chain of river- 
ports, past the ])nnanci;s of vSanta Be, 
Lntre Rios, Corrii'utes and the. terri- 
tories of Misiones, the Chaco and 
Formosa. Juitre Rios, the Meso]>o- 
tainia of Argentina, is an extension of 
the Pampa but is more undulating, 
wooded and varied in character; it is 
still largely pastoral ; tillage is in- 
creasing and finds outlet for its produce 
by the two great rivers which embrace 
the province. 
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Most of Santa Fe b(‘longs to the 
cereal zone, but the province stretche.^ 
far north into tli(i forest region which 
covers ('orrientes, and extends ]wn) 
more tropical in character— over the 
('ha<'o. The plain is still unbroken, but 
is now woodi‘d. rich in varied and 
abundant timber, int(‘rsecte(l by in- 
numerable streams, doited with many 
.swain])s or lagjjon'^. and int<*r.s])(‘rs('d 
with stretches of o]H'n savanna. 

Tropical Luxuriance of the f^haco 

The ( haro teems with tro])ical liixmi 
anceand colour, and with the multitiulin 
ous lifi* of beasts, reptiles, saurians. tishes, 
birds and insects. Its muddy streams 
with devious shifting courses s])rea(l out 
into fretiuent ])0()ls and marshts, the 
haunt of innumt*ral_>le wati*r-fowl. To- 
day the open sj)aces are grazed by 
cattU' ; the* liinbt'r is being cut, par- 
ticularly the great and bard (luebracho, 
lich in tannin ; and tin* ('himneys of 
tannin-extracting facioru's \'omit theii 
smoke among tlu' priinesal wtxxls. 

Many of the native Indians work as 
peons ill those industries, but in reinott' 
thickets lurk scanty tribi's, untouclu‘d 
by the oncoming wave of civilization, 
'flu^ south-west ixu't of tin* Chaco, 
reniot(‘ from the ri\’(‘rs, is a div legion, 
extending across Santiago cU'l JCstero 
where tHcasional bahados or Hooded 
lands admit pasture. 

Fertile Rc^iuns and Salt Deserts 

Westward again rises tlu; hilly 
count ly, ])artly wooded, partly bare, 
of the sub-.\n(lean and subtro|)i('al 
north-west, enclosing in its midst the 
rich .sugar district of Tucuinan, where 
the soil is ke])t moist by mountain 
mists and irrigation increases tlie 
cultivat'd zone. Further yet stretch 
between the. Andean peaks the bli'ak 
heights where Argentina divides with 
Chile and Bolivia the desert plateau of 
Atacama, rich in borax and copper. 

Between the Sierra de Cordoba 
and the Cordilkra lies a confnsi'd and 
fant«astic region of broken hills inter- 
sj)ersed with salt deserts and lagoons, 
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cilso with ])lains iuul \'allcys varying 
. in character bu; mostly excessively 
dry. Here are several sc]»arate systems 
of lacustrine or interior drainage, the 
rivers disapj)earing in the sandy soil 
or in the salt lagoons. Parts of this 
country are being hTtilised by irrigation, 
and tJierc is also promise of iniiuTal 
wealth. Moreover, close iiiuha* (lu^ 
Audios lie at intervals, forming veritable 
oases in this dry country, rich valUys 
and wide fields wateri'd by mountain 
streams and clothed with vineyards and 
orchards. Famous among tlu‘m is tht‘ 
rich irrigated land about the town of 
La Rioja. The towns of San Rafael and 
San Juan dwi'Il upon more extensivt* 
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in character from the beautiful wooded 
alpine and lake country in the south 
to the bleak desert plateau of the north. 
The part stretching from Southern 
Patagonia lo tlu* .siiow-clad peak of 
Aconcagua, Jj,ooo feet, which towers 
abovti Alendo/a, is on the whole a 
clearly marked s'ngle range, though 
spntading onf into many .•^purs and 
outlying lu‘ights. Xorth of Aconcagua 
the Andes divid(^ into two or even 
thre(! lofty rang(‘s enclosing betwevn 
lh(‘in a plateau which widens imhIIi- 
wards towards Bolivia and falls jiartly 
within the Argentim; territory of Los 
.\ndes and the adjoining ]iro\'inces. 
from the Ibn^going gi‘neral description 



ELEVATORS FOR GRAIN STORAGE AT PUERTO GALVAN, BAHIA BLANCA 

B.ilii.i la.iiK'.i is fli.inniiij’lv '.ilu.it<-d at the lu’ad of a hav ot ilu- '.nm* name in (lie |mii\ iik i* ol Riieiii.s 
.Aires. It i-^ a lin^y ‘■<’ai’«Mt, and (lie >eat <>1 ,i ri>usi<lerat)l(‘ lorei;;ii (ratle. It'^ Innlmnr i'; rapiilly 
L'lowin^ in iinpi)i t;nn e, and M*r\e'; the rich Innniii” .in a of the lun^^lihonrine, pnixinees hy expinlinj; 
cereals and wool, .aiul claim*; one ot the !ar^^•'^l wlieat >hipnn nls in the world 


irrigated ground. Hut most famou> of 
all is the far-.stretching wine-growing 
land of M(‘ndoza where imnimeral.)h^ 
wattT-culs, l)orderi'd by rows of po])lars, 
intersect the vineyards. Where suitable 
conditions offer, the vineyards and 
orchards lie beyond the irrigated lands. 

livery one of the regions thus brietly 
described embraces great diver.sitit's 
wJiich bafile detailed treatment. More- 
over, the volcanic range of tlie Andc.s, 
which extends along the whole length 
of the Republic, although it forms a 
distinct mountain system, or, rather, 
part of a continental mountain system, 
obviously in its great length through 
thirty degrees of latitude varies mucli 


it will l)r evidiMil lltal in con.''i(h'ring 
the nature of .soil, clim.iti*, \'(‘g(‘tati()n, 
animal life and Jmnian occnpalion, 
ein])liasis must bi‘ laid U])on the divid- 
sities of latitude, altitndt* and compara- 
tive (listaiiei^ from the sea. 

The gn^at cereal zont', the most 
populous and cnltixaled region of the 
Republic, is dcc])ly coxa red for tJie ino.st 
part with loose, fertile and easily worked 
soil. The land, once half desert and 
clothed with coarse native grasses, is 
now traversed by a network of railways 
and divided by wire fences into estates 
farmed after modern and scientific 
methods. The flocks of sheep have been 
pushed southward and wool is no longer 
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PLAZA SAN MARTIN OF CORDOBA. SHOWING THE SPANISH CATHEDRAL AND THE MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT HOUSE 

Founded by the Couqiiistauores in i5/3t thirty-oii^ht alter the foundation of Buenos Aires, Cordoba, the capital of Ar^^entiiia’s central provino i- 

the fourth city of the Republic in point of population and importance It is surrounded by beautiful laountain scenery, and is famous for its universitv rn ’ 'f 

the chief educational centres of the countrv, e>tablished in 1613 by the Jesuits whose stronghold the city once was — its Gothic cathedral well over three hunH H 
years old, and its national observatory, which constitutes the “ Greenwich *’ of Argentina. It is also the see of a bishop and is an important railwav jun t’ 
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the chief source of wealth. The pastures, 
much improved by years of grazing::, 
support cdttle of the finest breeds, and 
the far-s(re(diing helds are ricJi with 
cn)j)S of wlieat, maize, (xits, flax and 
alfalfa. The climates of this central 
region, as generally of the lands lying 
west of it, resemlfles that of southern 
luirope and is congenial to immigrants 
from tlie Mediterranean lands. Xear 
the Atfnitic coast the cold never exceeds 
a slight frost, disap])<'aring at dawn, 
and sunirntu' heat, tJiough .sometimes 
o])])r(‘ssivc enough, is less extreme. 

'flu* interior has a more, continental 
climate, with intens(‘r heat in summer 
and occasicnial cold storms in winter 
and spring, sonu‘tinies even driving 
snow which melts rs it falls. The 
cereal region suffers sudden great 
variations of tem])erature when tlic 
hot and moist north wind gives ])lace to 
the ('old rush of th(‘ pamj)ero, th(‘ wind 
which sw(.'e]js from the south-west over 
the plain with something of tin* fre.di- 
lu'ss, tile force and the tonic jiroperties 
of a sea gale. Xotwilhstanding its 
chilly force its coming is welcomed as 
a h(‘alth-giving l)oon from tlie Pampa. 

(flimatc of the Settled Re^^Ions 

Tlie climate of the more settled 
regions, e\-en beyond the Pampa, varies 
less than might be eN])ccte(.l in view of tlie 
range of latitudi'. 'file nii’aii lem])erature 
of the tuelvi' chief t(.)wns from Tiiciimaii 
(hat. J7 ) to Pallia Iflauca (Lat. jf) ) 
\aries between bo ' and 70"' F,, and their 
maximum temj)erature betwivn 100'^ 
and in ’. It is true that the interior 
cities, ('sjH'cially in the north, enjoy a con- 
sidt'ial.)l(‘ elevation, and those figures do 
not include the siKUvy south nor the 
low-lyiiig northern forests. Yet th<^ 
figures show 'chat the more pojnilous 
l^arts do not differ vciy widely in climate, 
'riiough the heat is sometimes extreme, 
Argentina enjoys a dry and therefore 
a healthy climate. 

Alone of the scnithcrn continents. 
South America thrusts itself far down 
thnnigh the tempi'ratc; zone ; and most 


of this southern region belongs to 
Argentina, which has been dt'seribed 
as a temperate land in a tropical 
continent, a temperate land designed 
by natiin* for the si'at of a ]J(^]juIous 
and prosperous civilization. 

Recurring and Destructive Droughts 

The central or ciui'al n‘gion is visited 
at irr(‘gular intiTvals by two plagues, 
drought and locusts. Tin* rainfall is 
irr(‘gular and uni‘\'en, with no distinct 
rainy season, although rain i> more 
abundant in sumnna'. During the occa- 
sional ])(‘riods of drought, which have 
la>ted for fhnn' yi^ars or even mon', 
the underground water never fails, and 
can still b(‘ raised by windmills, which 
are a familiar filature in the |';resent-day 
landscapi'. or by mon* primitixe 
methods. Put th(‘ ])asture turns to 
dust and th(‘ beasts dii* from want of 
herbagi'. Sandstorms, e\i*n during a 
short drought, swi‘(‘j) ai'ross flu? Pam])a 
and penetrate the streets of the (apital, 
darkiaiing all the air and driving th«i 
p(‘o])l(‘ indoors. 

The incnaising dryness of the ('limate 
is (‘vidiMit from tlu' fact that S(‘Vi;r«d 
rivers in (hirdoba dwindh' and disa])])ear 
without niching tin* river Parana, into 
which they once llowt'cl ; and in tin* 
south-wi'st there is an (‘xfensive basin of 
inland drainage, wluTe formi;rly thi* 
more abundant watias thwed into the 
river Colorado, and so to tin* Atlantic, 
'fhe rainfall diminishes wi'stward ; in 
western Ciirdoba many artesian wells 
have been .sunk to remedy the scanty 
rainlall ; and in the yet ilryer sub-Andean 
region farther west, cultivation gene- 
rally de])ends on irrigation. 

tiavoc Wroujtht by PlajJucs of Locusts 

At irregular intervals — about once in 
seven years, say the country peophv- - 
hosts of locusts from the far tropical 
interior fly over the laud in dense clouds 
which shut out the sky. Wherever 
they descend to earth they devour all 
vegetation ; and where they deposit 
their eggs a new generation of young 
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RACK RAILWAY AMONG THE HIGH PLACES IN THE ANDEAN REGION 
riu' lrins-Aii(l«Mii railway with Cliilo. Al its lii:'1u*vl under tin* IVpallala 

it attains an ele\ati<iii «*t leet ; it i" ruii>triiet<-d i >u tin.' lueln* f;aUL;e, hut, owiiiLj to the 

steepness of the i;ra(lieuts, tlie r.ieU '-\steiil Ii.is been adopted n\er a leiudli t>l nearlv twenlv-two 
miles. I ].i‘ total h'liuth nf the r.ulro.id from HueiiM, Aires to \'ali>arai-o i-, SSS miles 


locusts or “ 1 toppers," not yet wiuf^^ed, 
advances along t lie t^Ttuind in destroying 
armies. The strngght against these 
insect invaders has been undertaken by 
the governnunit as a national duty, and 
means havit been de.vised to minimise 
the plague, chietly by destroying th(‘ 
young " hoi)i)ers." These trials and 
diflicultit'S of the farmer and vine- 
grower demand due nK'iition, but not 
excessive emjdiasis. TJicy have inter- 
nij)t(;d but have not seriously impeded 
the progress of the country. 

The outstanding fact is the great 
rccimt creation of new wealth through 
the extension of scientific fanning, both 
pasture and tillage, a development 
which means jirosperity of the most 
valuable and durable kind, founded 
u])on the working of the soil. The 
])ioneers of this work had to contend 
with dilTiculties more constant and 


more faniiliar than drought or locusts ; 
tJieir trials were such as besid all who 
lead the way through new lands : 
fatigue, ex])osun; to heat, cold and 
rain, hard diet and hard lodging, dangta* 
in dealing with untamed bi'asts and 
with savage or half-savage men, ])rimili\'e 
and j)recarious trans])ort, remoteness 
from the conxeniiMices of life. In the 
central n'gion tJiese obstack's ha\e been 
ov(Tcoini\ In the remoter parts tlu'y 
are now being met and overcome. 

The far north presents the dilhculties 
characteristic of tro])ical foK'sts : heat, 
moisture, sickness, distance from centres 
of life, barriers of densi' inttuiaced 
vegetation, traversed with much labour 
in canoes along shifting and winding 
rivers and creeks obstriict(‘d by changing 
mudbanks and fallen timber, plagues 
of insects, and, in some dc'gree, the 
hostility of untamable savages. The 




PUENTE DEL INCA, THE NATURAL ROCK BRIDGE OF ARGENTINA 

Punitc del Inr.'i a frontier military post of the Argentine Republie, lying about seventy miles 
we:jt of Meiido/.a on the route «jf the Andean pass of Uspallata between Argentina ami Chile. It 
contains a railway station, hotel and medicinal baths, and takes its name fnnn its famous natural 
bridge spanning the river Mendoza, which rises near Aconcagua and falls into Lake Guanacache 
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ESTANCIAS OLD AND NEW THAT BREAK THE MONOTONOUS ASPECT OF THE PAMPEAN PLAIN 

As contrastmiz: with the plain in which tl’.ey stand, the ostancias ot the cattle raisers ni the Argentine prairie are u-^ually surTMiiuded with plantations of trees; and 
here, apart frtJin the crowded haunts of men. a-^ may be seen from a glance at thc'^o two photoi^raphs, the march n: proi^ress i> niamiest. While loiifi, one-storeved 
'buildii gs such as that illustrated in the upper photoirraph stih hold a dominant place, tlie old primitive homesteads f>f an ‘-arii'T day are slowly giving wav to more 

substantial, comm-adioU'^ and better appuiiit'^J structures similar to that set ii in tiie lover view 
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WORLD-FAMOUS GRANITE ROCKING-STONE OF ARGENTINA 

(‘iiorinoiis boiildcr, svoi.t»hin^ 700 s«> pr(r.ui<»U''ly pniM*<l »h.it it hm k>; in tin' wiinl. 

;nnl to In* tin* lar^^O'^t f o( kinj^-stmu* in tiu* \vi>rkl, is fi»nn«l riin<Mij4 tin' si(Mr.i> nt blno j^r.niitn 

at 'Tanilil, 250 inilc's sontli <>t liucjms Aires. Re.elily '-w.iwil by ImikI prfs>ure, il js t;o pcrlVrtlv 
poised that it ran actn.dlv ennk .1 mtt witlnmt trn-hiii:; it 


result is llKit the indiistri.'il conquest 
of tin* ( li.'ico IS to-day adding to the 
wealtli biid varied prosperity of the 
Argentine K(’ public. 

In the more accessible and more 
settled parts of the forestal region, 
south of tlie CJiaco, ci lti\'ation rif sub- 
tropical as well as temperat<i crops is 
increasing. h".\tensive lands, es])ecially 
in ('orrientes, invite cotton cultivation, 
if suriicient labour were available. In 
the iiorth-wesltTU region the pioiiet*rs 
of the sugar industry and of tobacco 
planting liave overcome the early trials 
of fevers, lo(’aI droughts, difficulties of 
labour and of transp<jrt. 

(.)n the whole, recent advance in the 
n(»rthe.rn parts of the. Republic is a 
striking example of the world move- 
ment whicli carries the ICuropean wave 
into lands formerly n‘garded as hardly 
within tile range of wliite settlement. 

The western region, f)artly hilly, 
partly flat, mostly dry but 'in parts 
traversed by luountaiu streams, is much 


(livtTsilied. It is also le>s a<'C(‘>sibIe to 
transport than tlie eastern plains. This 
westt'rn region is sometimes \ isited 
by the earthquakes which shake all the 
Andes. But its iirigated xinevards and 
00 hards are striking e.\ani]ih\s of the 
taming of natuii' by man aiifl of the 
replacement (T a sianty, ('oarse and 
priniilivi^ vigetation by the eiaboratial 
products of a process of se ientilic and 
experimental cult i vat ion. 

The saiiK! process, which may be 
almost called the I'ducation of tlu* soil 
through an evolution or revolution in 
its vegetation, embrace's th(^ whole 
Republic, and falls br(>a<lly into two 
divisions : the central j)lain anel the 
northern forest. As to the latter, 
little^ need be added ; here the^ taming 
proce'ss consists in the invasion of the 
primeval woods rather than thedr trans- 
formation. The forest, in general, main- 
tains its pristine character IxHh in 
vegetation and in animal life. Not 
so the Pampa. The transformation 
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here effected is one of tfie wonders 
of our'tijne. The plain was origin- 
ally covered wilii coarse herbage, 
bright with flowers in sj)nng and inter- 
spersed in the damper parls witli the 
feathery and beautiful but unprofitable 
pampas grass. The montiJ or low 
w<^ds of Cordoba cover the western 
part. This almost derelict and semi- 
desert plain has become one of the 
great granaries of th(i world. Its far- 
stretching fields arc covered with alfalfa 
and with various grains, among which 
maize (” Indian corn ”) alone is of 
American origin. Wlu'at, flax and oats 
arg. introductions from hhirope, as also 
the vine and various fruits which are 
grown for the solace of a ])opulation 
also mainly liuropeaii in origin. 

Equally striking has beiai the trans- 
formation of animal life. Hi^rscs. 
horned cattle and dogs, introduced 
from Euro[K‘, multiplied ra])idly aiul 
took possi'ssion of the Panij^a in a wild 
or semi- wild state, now swc|)t away by 
the advance of th(‘ modern farmer. 
From luu'opc', tod, cann* '^]i(‘ep. now 
numbering injiny millions, >.winc and 
domestic fowls. The hare, iiilrodmvd 
in th(‘ (‘arlv nineties, has iiicn’ased to 
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undesirable excess. Yet the animal 
life of earlitT days, though displaced and 
diminished, is not extinct. 

Most notable was, and still is, the 
teeming abimdanc(i of bird life through- 
out every part of the country, from the 
gigantic condor and the “ South 
American ostrich,'’ or rhea, dowm to the 
liumniing-birds, which, tiny though 
they an*, mova^ southwards in summer 
ovtT the Pampa region. The 500 kinds 
of birds baffle description or ev('n 
enumeration, but jxThaps the most 
characteristic sound ol the Pampa is 
tin? ubi(piitous and unceasing cry (fl’ 
the tero-tiao, a s|x*ci('s of plovaT, and 
one of its (piainlt st sights is that of tin* 
owls who sit gazing at the passing 
traveller. .Mammals are alumdant and 
distinctiv<‘, but include nothing com- 
parable to the guat beasU of .Asia and 
.Africa. 'Mk* largi^t creature really 
iiali\c to the Pampa is the guanaco, for 
the (arnivoroiis puma and jaguar w'en* 
probably attract(‘d southwards by the 
introduction of slu‘ep and cattle. Small 
(k-er of several kinds abound, many 
rodents, foxt'S, opossums, the •^kimk 
with his l.H?antiful fur and his ol'feiisivt* 
w’e.ipon of defence, tlu* gregarious 



GARNERED GRAIN FROM THE EXPLOITED SOIL OF THE PAMPA 
^The cprcal region of tlic Argentine Repnblie embraces a large pf)rlion of the U.ampa territory. I he 
annual decay of the vegetation has produced a fertile sf»il which, in certain parts, yields abundant 
crops even without irrigation or fertiliser. The Pampa, thanks to the remarkable transformation 
wrought by ploughshare and locomotive, has become one of the great granaries of the world 
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burrowing viscachas, water-hogs, otters, 
and the (juaiiit armadillos. 

These last little creatures, with the 
sloth and the ant-eater, are as it were, 
dwarfed descendants of the uncouth 
monsters which, as their fossil remains 
show. Jiauntt'd in iong-ago ages the 
swamps and the low sliores of lagoons, 
which w(Te the diminishing remnants 
of the Pampean sea. 

Vast Land Areas That Once Were Sea 

For, in a yet earlier age (he wliole 
Argentine plain, both forest and Pampa, 
lay beneatli the waters of a vast inland 
sea which (‘Xtt'iided from the limits of 
Patagonia northwards through tropical 
regions far beyond tlu* presimt frontier. 
I'he vSi(*rra de (Airdoba and the Sierra 
dc la Ventana, ancient rock formations, 
then much loftier than to day, rose up 
as i.slands. While the younger Andean 
system was slowly pushing u])wards in 
the west, the inland waters gradually 
shrank until their vast (wpanse was 
replaced by the vast expans(! of a low 
tluvial basin whose dei'p soil to-day 
nourishes the forests of the north anj^ 
the crops of the cereal zoru*. The fruit- 
growing delta of the Parana and the 
land along its hanks for loo miles 
further inland are recent rich alluvium, 
where the great inlet once penetrated 
far into the continent. 

Wealth In Mines and Manufactures 

Though .Argtmtine products an* mainly 
rural, various and abundant minerals, 
chiefly in remote hills and mountains, 
await population and trans])ort. The 
Cordillera conceals much wealth, from 
the borax and copper of the north 
to the gold of the far .‘•outh. I'he 
Sierra de CaSrdoba and its offshoots art* 
st(}rehouses of future riches. Scientific 
(‘xploration and im]:)roved transport 
such as the aerial cable which already 
serves some of the mines in La Rioja, 
are aiding the efforts of miners. Hut 
any extensive dcvelopmeni . is hardly 
io be expected for some time, in view 
of the prior attractions of other pursuits 


in the Argentine and the greater 
mining facilities enjoyed by the Andean 
countries which bord(‘r on the PaciJic. 

The cliief industrial establishments 
‘arc those closely connected with the 
primary occupations of tillage, pasture 
and forcstal ex])ioitation. The 50,000 
factories set down in statistics include 
nour-mills, dairies, wine presses, sugar- 
refin(‘ries, tobacco factories, tannin- 
extracting factori{*s, nKVit-freiving estab- 
lishments and (‘VJ'ii the old-fashioned 
“ saladeros,’' where carcasses of be(*f 
are dried in the sun for export to Brazil 
and the West Indies —manufactures, in 
short, which denote an agricultural 
country, an exporti'r of foodstuffs aiul 
raw mati'iials rather than a manufactur- 
ing country. P>ut restrict if)n of imports 
during the (in‘al War gave impetus to 
an inter(‘sting movenumt of manufacture, 
notably in textil(*s and leather. Ad(^- 
(]uat(‘ skilled labour was available, and 
Argentina is adding to luT other occupii- 
tions manufacture for tlu* borne con- 
sumption of h(‘r niiu? million people. 

Internal and External Transport 

The needs of tnide an* ser\ t‘d by many 
lines of st(*auiers linking Argentine ])orts 
with those of Europe and, in a less 
degret*, with llu^se of the T.S.A. 

Telegraph and cabli* services are 
e.xcelleiit, and the .\rgi*ntine railway 
system is connect«'d with tl u)S(* of 
Brazil, ( bill*, Paraguay and Bolivia, 
'fhe gn*at river also st'i ves as a channel 
of commerce with adjoining republics 
and of internal trade as wel 

Internal transport is twofold: (i) 
northw'ards by the navigable rivers 
Parana, Paraguay, Uruguay, apart from 
which there is little interior navigation ; 
(') by the 21,000 rnih's of railway, 
the great system which radiates from 
Buenos Ain*s intersecting the Pampa 
in all directions, and gathering to a 
.second nucleus at Ro.sario and a third 
at Bahia Blanca. The Hat Pampa is 
an ideal count ly for laying sleepers and 
metals, but the government is now 
pushing forward state-owmed railw'ays 
in more difficult country, both in the far 
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south andnin the sub- Andean region of 
the north-west. 

The Pampa resists tlie making of 
roads. Owing to the deej). soft soil and 
• the scarcity of stone, mad(‘ roads hardly 
^exist apart from the /leigiihonrhood of 
eiik'S.. A country road is merely a track 
bctwei^n ])arall(‘l wire fences. Wet 
weather turns it into a swamj), into 
which the W'heels sink deep. But, as else- 
where, motor traflic has had the effect 
of inducing effoits to improve roads. 


AUGEArr/ATA 

allowances, it is evident that the towns 
are supported not by their own 
industries but by the land and that 
many who live by the land do not 
live on I he land. In a new 

country, wiiose refalions with (he OJd 
World are largely ma((Ti;d and com- 
mercial, there is a leiid(‘ncy among 
some of the wealthy to spend osten- 
tatiously and to H'gard llu' external 
adjuncts of civilization as constituting 
civilization itst'lf. Against tliis lendiMicy 



SUN-CURED BEEF IN STORAGE UNDER TARPAULIN COVERS 

'rh(;sc slJiHvS lire r,)m|V)sotl uf “ jerUod” borf, or rharqui tliiii strip- of moat with all the fat 
romovoil which have Im-oii thoroughly dried in the siiu, .a iiu’tliod of preservation widely .idopted 
ill many p.u t'^ of tropical .\meri< a. If cut from animaU in simiul eoiulilion this me.it will becoiiK? 
sun-dried before decomposition can set in. and may be preserved lor an indefinite period 


Notwithstanding the rural basis of 
lite, more than half the population in- 
habits towns. This conglomeration is 
partly due to the needs of commerce, 
of railway administration, of the whole 
business of government : cabinet, par- 
liament, law courts, oflicial depart- 
ments ; of education and science, 
universities, museums, colleges and 
schools. 'And all this professional 
activity requires ^ in addition a large 
working population. Yet, after all 


may be s(d the more sul)s(antial culture 
visible in the nuiseiims and universities, 
in the organization of educational 
facilities from the primary sc:hool up Id 
the university, and in a lit (Tallinn and 
dramatic art which arc develoi)ing a 
distinctly native tone and character. 

The towns, so far as th(' ground 
permits, are all built on the chess- 
board pattern prescribed in the six- 
teenth century, the rectemgiilar streets 
enclosing ecjual squares ” or blocks of 
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houses which possess no garden or open 
space unless the piitio or interior court- 
yard is preserved. The rectangular city 
plan atones for its monotony by an im- 
pression of deliberate design, of soiid, 
pcriihincnt dignity and completeness ; 
and in a new country a wi'JJ understood 
and uniform method of town j)lanning has 
distinct nuTits. IVFodern estancia houses 
and villas iK'ar tla^ towns vary much in 
style according to the nationality and 
tast(‘s of the owner. Village life can 
hardly bt^ said to exist, for (‘ven tlie 
smallest pueblos are distributing centres 
for wid(‘ areas and ha\-e the charactiT 
of towns. Pul)li(' hygii iK' is now well 
administered in the large* towns, but tlie 
people genera 11 v reejuire to be I'ducated 
in this res|)e('t. 

l^osario {.^50,000 inliabitants), tin* 
great giain port, the second city in tlie 
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Republic, is a fine city of growing im- 
Tortanco and activity. The towns of 
i*arana , Santa Fe. forrien tes, Concordia, 
are smaller links in the chain of river ports. 
J.a Plata (151,000 inhabitants), capital 
of the province of Buenos Aires, re- 
presents, in its broad streets, hand- 
.soine buildings and neighbouring port, the 
pride and ambition of the premier pro- 
vinc(\ Bahia Blanca (150,000) is the ’ 
.st*at of the naval arsenal and a growing 
port. Of inland cities the chief is 
('(irdoba (160,000), a picturescpie and an 
ancient ])lac(‘ ; it is the seat of the 
oldest Argentine univ(.*rsity. Tucuman 
(100,000), si'ated on subtropical hills, 
looks out over the sugar plantations. To 
Mendoza (65,000), .set at the foot of th(^ 
Aiules and facing eastwards towards the 
j)lain, the vineyards and watercourses 
give a distinctive character. 


ARGENTIN.i : GKOGRAPfllCAJ. SUM MAR Y 


SattmU I)iris!on<. I{astern lowlimd — 
(iian Chaco, thcintei fhivi«il region b<-t ween 
‘ the Parana and Fnignax' and the Painpa. 
Plateaux of Alaeaiiia and Pidagonia (q.v.) 
and the Ceniral Higlilaials. In tin? west, 
tlie slopes and crests id tlie Andes. 

Climatr. Centra] contiiK'iital climate (§ 
extn'iiu? temperatures, rainfall in snnniKT 
'*nnd till* south-west wind, the pampero ; 
Jiore the range id tem]>eratnre is smaller 
than in the intirior of other continents. 
.North-west, an arid region with tiupical 
lempi’ra lures allectc'd hy the altitude ; 
ef. .Macama with the Kalahari and the 
Sahara. 

Satitral \' t'i^rtatiou . Crass land — tlie 
pampa ; \ f. tiie j)rairie of Xorlli America. 
Tropical forest in the north, 'reinperate 
forest in the sejuth. 

Rivers. I’arana and Prnguav in a 
trough parallel with the Hra/il Highlands ; 
i f. the Mississippi. Pilcoinayo, Colorado, 
etc., (lowing from the .Andes eastward ; cf. 
the Arkansas, etc., in F.S.A. No impor- 
tant rivers drain ^50,000 square miles of 
painpa. 

Chief 1 udu^t} ICS, Almost all the indus- 
tries arc based on the land. Sh(*ep are 
recured south cast of the line from Ihienos 
.Aires to Hahia lUanca ; they yield one- 
eighth of the world’s wool. Chie-fiftccntli of 
the world's cattle are roared in the jntcr- 
Ihive Santa Fe and Buenos Aires provinces. 
Fxcept I'.S.A. and .Hungary no country 
produces sr> much maize. The tilled 
Painpa \ ields more than Jialf of the wheat 
grown in the southern hemisphere. Alfalfa 
for fodder is a valuable crop. Sugar-cane, 


tobacco, and cotton are in thi 

warmer north. 

RdiLvavs. Kaihvays convcTgi* upon the 
ports Kosarii), lenos .Aires, and Bahia 
Blanca, where ocean-goii.g steamers can 
.berth. 'I he Pampa is covered by an 
extensivi* system based on these ports ; 
onlv the main lines can he shown on the 
accompanying map. 'I'he trans-Andeaii 
line cro.sses the contini'iit ami connects 
Jhienos .Aires with X'alparaiso and the 
iiiain railway of Chile. ' 

X Ilf lira/ (UitUts. 'I'lie Jdate Ivstuary is 
till* main outlet, sinee it forms the southern 
end of tlie riverine trough. Andean passes 
are used by cattle drovers. J'he Friigiiav 
and Paniguay provide rout * into Brazil 
and Paraguay. A railway g xs an entry 
into eastern Bolivia. 

Roule Tuu'Jis and Trade. Most urban 
centres have arisen at route crossings dr 
route junctions where railways meet 
rivers or other lines. As the granary of 
South America Argentina has a coii- 
.siderahle trade in foodstuffs with neigh- 
bouring lands, but this tralTic is eclipsed 
by the ex])orl of meat and cereals to the 
nianiifacturing districts of western Europe. 

Outlook. Even in the east of the 
country, which jiroduci;s nearly all the 
cereals and contains most of the farm 
animals, less than one-liftli of the area 
is under cultivation. Over 90 per cent, 
of the exports are farm products, hence 
the future lies in the extension of scientific 
agriculture based ui)on an increased stream 
of immigrants from I>atin Europe. Cattle 
will increasingly displace sheep. 



F]r©lM lllhlcg lEdlitoir’s ^(S>^kr—(‘-'ontinue(/) 


Mod'Tri Ii;ii)vl(ni. ft was cither at ih-oadway, 
af)Oiit ‘{2ful Slm't, »>r al Koiirfii Aveimc at nhmt 
tiK* same s(‘(;tf)r, that f a new hiiilrlijiir 

beiiiL' (IcMiolislicd, and on niakinjr iiapiincs of a 
jonnudisf ic friend of mine in t he city, I discr»vt‘red 
that this |Ln-(*at edilie<‘, which n*aehed up to 18 or 
2d stfU’cys, had l)eeji eompk'led a rnontli or two 
hefoie, and th(^ eompJetion eoinekled with a 
n‘jwljustnn‘nt of rateahh* vahu's in New York. 
As a ivswit of this ehanire in the nifiiiL' tlie 
syndicate tfiat had (‘ireted the hiiildiufr for 
rentinji as olliees found llieuiselYcs faced with aii 
immensely exiKib^ive investment, on which no 
profit could aecnie in any ”iveu time*. Yhe 
erouud space is at an immense* prenihnn in Xt‘w 
York, owine to llm const riel eel area of tlu* city, 
aiul now tla'irouly hope* of poWil was to put u]) a 
Imildiiii' siifticicutly tall to accommoelatc many 
more Imndrcds of otlicc's than 1 iiat u hu ll 1 hey had 
just compl<‘t(‘d. Without hesitation they hroke 
down the* IS or 20 storeys which t hey had eiecd-el, 
]mt in lU'W' f eai nd at ieai'^, aiul rcaml on the 
same site a Imildini; eif seime* storeys, fn»m the 
letlinir e)f which llu-y had t he ce-rtaiiily of makiiiL' 
a. r(‘:i.s(»n ihle^ ])re»lit iipeiii I lie total e'X'fie'nelitiire* 
of m^cy ele'spite* th<‘ incre*asc in the* rates for 
the* ami of Ljnmud eoven’d. 


The Moral of the Anecdote 

M OW', it sinu k iiu* at tlu‘ lime* that heav wi^ 
an example' eif real husincss sciwc — net #<> 
coni imu‘ witli a 1 h'wvi t hat was impretit ihle* 
or unsat i'^f<n toi > or second class e've'ii altheacih 
a lame* sum h id hc<m sfK*ut on it. !My readers 
who have, ye*t to le'aru what Mr. O’Xeill wre»t<* te> 
jn\ miit^ he wouderiiiL'' a little what all this 
has te> elo witli his letter, hut he hiui'ic'lf, if lie 
'ilmiilel hy <‘hauce sec this note', x\ill appreciates 
its moral at eaice*. Ileae* is his Iclt'cr: 

“ M v tear r, - 

“ As (a \\lli> IliH t'i)|lo\\e(l y<»ll willl inlere’^l 
llii’oiiirli t ii ‘ Miieye!«)p(' lia,’ and lalir 

llirnneli ‘ I’eupli's of .All Xatiojis,’ 1 \enhire lo 
ii won! i)f eoTiL'i'al ulal iiui <mi l»i»fh<it' Ihev.^ 

{ and I u e\|in'ss my l■l■Lrr^•^ I hat. the -iianjed, 

\\ liieh lias lii'iMi S(» iiitenv-^l Iiilt and s«i cdniMt itinal. has 
now lini«li(’d. I also re:,M*el that yonilid not earlier 
j»ive yoiir readers sill inUline nf llio nnhiro of (lio 
hook whirli was lo sihsmssI it, as in iny own euso [ 
tiiu ])n’ven 1 cd front taking (.'ni N ruiKs •>p thu 
AV' olo.n heraii.-nO 1 have hcoii siih.-ierifniiij for u 
soincwlait similar piihlical loll. . . . Mad I knowai 
eai her I would havo waited on. Ihil, of eonr''i*. 
It i.-i now out of tho (piestion for iiii* to tuki* hotii. 
ns 1 inn inciidy an avira^a? reveler, who is not ove'r- 
hiirtluMiecl wilh woiMly wi'allh ! I evinin^t, f«>r 
ohvioiis nvisons, inelid^e; too jiiiudi in e!ve*n so in- 
ONpe'iisiv'C a pleasnro as yonr ixooel hooks, arnl it is ,i 
jrrt'at re'f'ivt that 1 eannol. follow' yon in yonr new 
voyage) of tho world, hut i eortiiinly can wish yeni 
gnait success lhe*re‘iii. 1 havo coino to roiianl yovi 
anil your hooks as (|uit« oI«l frie^iuls, and I shall 
hope lo keep ceiinpany with you a^^aiii. -(^nlially 
yours. T. r. O’ N KILL. 

“ College .Street, Carlow.” 


T JIK fe)je*LU)in'jr is a very ple-isjuit Ie*thr, aiiel tho 
iif \’ie\c of m\' cones pone le-uf is (‘iitirt'ly 
a l•^■/lsonnhIe‘ one; for, as I have hinte'el 
afw)v<\ peiwerful anel e iiteiprisini; as (ho house' 
fremi whie-h this work is issued may he*, it e amiot 
h')|)e' U) moiiopilise any hraiie h of puhlishin^. 
Its eonliiiuous sueie*ss has heeai Inu'lt up in 
com{M*ti»iou, aiiel hy eompeditiori the jaihlie are.' 
always the- oaiiicjN. At the same* lime* I tliiiik 
there IS a moial in the story wil h w hu h I have* in- 
tre»ehiee*el Mr. O'XeiU’s le tter, allhoiieli I e.lu not 
piir|ie>sc [loiutiiif: it ! 


New Treatment of Old Matters 

IF'r is true*, no eloiiht, tliat llun* is iiothiniz 
a ne*w' uu«le*r the sun. [ su]>pose* that most 
Amcricius h.avo a. jirofounel he'lied in the 
peculiarly Aiiu ricaii iiie'thoels of eciilral lu'atimz. 
Those of tlu'in, howeve*!*, who have^ hfwl the 
noiul forluiu* to come aci’oss that rie*h mine* 
of iiistfuelioii and e‘nte*iiainm(*nt, “Wonders 
of the Past.'’ will know that two Iheiusanel yearn 
airo (he Ivoinan house-builders \ve*re* ]nittiuu in 
e lalioiMti* e*i*ntral heatine systems whii h eompaie 
not haelly with the* l)e“<1 ideas of to-elay. If one 
eare*d to explore tlie anek'iit ive-ords tor evidpne’es 
of loiiLT-aizo nrilieipatioiis of pel ieleas of to elay, 
I am e>[)eii h) l.)e‘]ie*ve* that ue* shoiilel tiiul eve*n 
the j^ramophoiu* and uire-le'ss te'le'phony Iiael he*en, 
III some* form at Ii'ast, the* siihjeet e>f expe-rimi'iit 
aiul use in the* ve*rv remote* past. In the. 
applievdion of ieleas and inlheir fp'sh treatnie'nt, 
hnwe*ver, m.uiv new thiiins may he* aeliieve'd. 


Forty Years On 

^TTIIK ielea of ('orNTiiiKs oftiik W’onr.n is hy 
ii no iiU'ans a new one; hut f elo vi'uture* lo 
elaim that the way in which that idea is 
I'anienl out, the. met hoe! of pii's* lit iii'j; it te> the*. 
reaeliT, is fresh and uiihai*kueye*el. “What a 
wonderful aelvaiice* has he'e-ii made since the elays 
wlu*u I starle'il takine; in and stuelyiu,i>[ serial 
piihlicatiems sixty ye*ars ago.” wrilea my 
ce>iTe*spoiulcn(, .Mr. F. Jon(*s, of Fast Hoathiy, 
Sussex. “ It is \\e*ll over forty years siiie-e 1 
useel to wait impilie'iitly for (he^ arrival of 
|5:;tes’ * lllustrati'el 'I'rave ls.’ J loveel the 

work of the old wooil e*ugravers with whie-h 
that si'fial was illustrate'd. anel lei'e! to i-e*gr(*t 
(lie ele'cav of that art, hut the colour illustrations 
xvhich you have .given us in ‘ Pe*opl(*s of All 
Xations,' aiiel wliieh I undei-slaiid we are to have 
in OeUTNi'KiKS OF TMK W'oia.P, are re*ally 
])he*nomcnally iM'aiititul, and in mye^piuion reach 
the very acme of hook illustration. 1 can he'st 
show my appreciation of your exeellinit 
publications by complying with your request 
anel sending an oide.'r for Coujjtiues of the 
WoKLu;* 


COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD will be completed in about 40 Fortnightly Parts 




BEAUTIFULLY DEPICTED IN GLOWING COLOURS 

W HAl iho world of lo-day owes to Atl»rns can never be set 
down in words ; i)nt ihtr spirit of lic'r ainazint; culture is 
enshrined in lier ^^reat iiionuinenls. The Parthenon, 
enibodvinir the most perfect art vwr known : the Porch of the 
Caryatides with its lissom, ^irhsh hguies ; the mighty shrine of 
OlvrniJian Zeus- all these are portr.iyed in the rnas:nilicent Colour 
Plates ol Part 4 ol I ( d \1 j< IIS f >{' I ! ) - jdates in 

which ailist and photographer alike have mund sul/jt'cts worthy 
of their highest skill. But not only loi its aruienl relics is Athens 
famed. It is a city of <r\fjuisile panoramas lyini!, as it does, cuj)p(‘d 
III the Attic Hills near the l)Iu<‘ Ae^^ean Sea : .ind its iialiiral Iv'anlies 
were never more fitly depicted than m the colour«-d views from the 
soarinL’; hv ights ol Lvcaheltus ami the Acropolis. Mr. A. J. H. WACK, 
director <4 th<‘ Pnitish School at Athens, contributes a fascinating 
pen-picture of the ylories of ibe city as it i.s to-day, and bis 
letterpress is further embellisbed by 24 illustrations in half-tone. 
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Historic highlands of Westertr^sra* 

by W. Llewelyn Williams 


Author of “ Armenia Past and Present ’ 


4 RMENTA (Old Persian “ Armina,’* 
Armenian Hayasdan”) was 
the name of a kingdom which 
at its zenith extended from 37° to 49® K. 
long., and from 37. to 41 N. lat. 
In 95-55 B.C., under Tigranes the Great, 
V King of Jvings,” it was the mightiest 
monarchy in Asia. Armenia has fallen 
from this high estate. Before the Grejit 
War this large area was divided betwetii 
three empires—Turkey, Kussi.i and 
Persia, whose teiritories met at a point 
on ldttl(! Ararat. The term '‘Armenia” 
had then a Tiiore extended connotation. 
Turkish Armenia consisted of the six 
vilayet sc? (provinces) of Erzoruni, P»itlis, 
Van, Sivas, Diarbekir and Kliarput. In 
these districts were found the bulk of 
the Armenians under Turkish rule. 

Cockpit of Contending Empires 

East of Erzeruin, Bit I is and Van 
stretched other j^ortions of the old 
Armenian land, notably territory taken 
by Russia after tli(^ Ru.s.so-Tiirkish War 
in i<S7S and harmed into the Russian 
governments of Kars and l{rivan. 
These' pages deal with an area in- 
Hiilis, Van and 
with Kars and Erivan - 
of 81,383 S(|iiare miles - 


eluding J^>zcrum, 

Trebizond 
a tfdal area 

about equal in size to ICngland, Scotland 
and Wales. It forms the extreme 
eastern portion of Asia Minor, and is 
bounded on the north by the Black Sea, 
on the north-east by Caucasia, on the 
('ast by Azerbaijan, on the south-east 
by Persia and on the .south by the 
plains of Mesopotamia. Historically 
this area has been the homeland of the 
Armenian race for 2,506 years. It has 
been termed “ the cockpit of Asia," 
where contending cmpircj^ from the 
remotest times have fought for the 
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possession of the great highway ‘twixt 
East and West — the bridge between 
Europe and Asia. 

The march of events in the (iri'at W:ir 
saw Russia in el'h'ctive possessi(.)n of the 
whole of this area in Kjif), but the 
l^iLssian Revolution in 1917 wrought 
bi‘wiltlering changes. The Russian 
forces were withdrawn and chaos 
lulled. Nationalisation for a short 
iod triiimph(*d. Republics were 
formed in Transcaucasia, notably by 
Georgians with 'I'ilUs as capital, and by 
.Armenians with ICrivan as capital, the 
latter assuming control of Kars. After 
the armistice, Turkish forces reoccupii'd 
the abandoned vilayets of Erzerum, 
Bitlis and Van, and later coop(‘rated 
with Soviet Russia. By tlu* Treaty of 
Kars (1921) tlu; Jurks regairu'd posses- 
sion ol their old territory in Kars, and 
the Armenian and Cu'orgian R(‘publics 
became members of the Union of Soviet 
Re])ul>lics in more or less friendly 
relations with Moscow. In tlu' 
territory of tlie .Armenian Republic are 
concentrated such remnants of the 
.Armenian race as esca])ed massacre, 
deportation aiftd all the iKjrrors of 
famine following tlu‘ Great War. 

Mountain Borne of Lawless Nomads 


Geographically this area is a con- 
tinuation westwards of the great Iranian 
plateau which stretches as far east aaydic 
Indus riv'er and a ven to .Afghanistan. 
Above the- general level the plateau • 
some 6,000 feet— rise ban; mountain 
ranges >^iich culminate in the famous 
Mount Ararat (17,055 feet). Due north 
a considerable range of mountains runs 
from east to west, parallel with the 
Black S^a, at no great distance from 
the coast. In the south, running almost 
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ARMENIA’S NETWORK OF MOUNTAIN CHAINS ABOUT GREAT ARARAT 


due east, is tin Anti-Taurus 
Hence the wliol area is ex('e‘i‘dingly 
mountainous, making it difficult of 
access and tending to keep it what it has 
been from the very dawn of history, a 
pastoral country inhabited l)y a pe'ople 
in the main nomad and lawle ss. 

Geologically Armenia consists of 
archaic rocks, upon which to the* nortli 
are superimposed palaeozoic, aiul towards 
the south later sedimentary rocks. 
Volcanic, action at .some remote jx-rioel 
lias ])ierceel the .se ami formed the ele*e]) 
gorges which constitute so mark(*d a 
feature of the area. The. chief rivers 
arc the Euphrates (i,boo miles long), 
the Tigris (1,150 niile-.s), the Aras Sii 
(the ancie^nt Araxe\s), the Choruk Su 
and ther Kelkit Irinak. The^se all have* 
their headwaters in the lofty plains 
of Armenia. “ Both branches of 
the Euphrates,'' .says I.ynch, “ wind 
their way t)y immense stages at the 
foot of these mountains, in the lap of 
these plains ; the^ eastern branch, calk?d 
Murad Sa, rising in the neigh bourliood 
of Diadin, near the base of the Ararat 
system, and travel sirig ArineTiia almost 


from one extremity to tlu* otlu‘r. Tin* 
more wisterly channel is ctnnposed in 
its infancy of two streams, oiu* des- 
cending from the Dumlu-Dagh, and 
tlowing sluggishly through the plain of 
b>zerum ; tlu* other springing in tlu*. 
neighbourhood of the sources of the 
ChoruU in the elevated district of 
Arajik. Tlu* Kelkit and tlu* ( horuk 
are both iu their u])|u*r eonrses typical 
Arnu*nian rivi*rs.” The most imjuirtant 
lake is l.ake Van, 5.100 fi‘ct above* sea- 
level, with an area of 1,500 miles, or 
si.x tinu's as gieat as Lake Ci(*ncva. 
This lake is salt. l<ake (ioktclia or 
Sewan (5,870 feet) discharges into 
the Aras Su, and the ( haJdir Gol into 
tlu* Kars (diai. 

Tlu* aspect of these lofty uplands is 
dreary and monotonous. The \’alleys 
arc widi* expanses of arable land. Tlic 
hills for the most |)art are grass cov(‘red 
and treeless, the fori sts that at one time 
aboundi*d liaving been ruthlessly de- 
stroyed and wasted. The gorges of the 
Euplirates and the Tigris are im- 
siirpiissed in grandi*ur and wildness. 
The climate is very varied. T)|ii 
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winters arc long and severe ; the 
summers dry and hot. Teinperatiiro 
ranges from 22*^ to 84 ’ F. The rainfall 
is not heavy — about 10 inches annually ; 
in summer the plains are scorched and 
need irrigation. Snow sometimes falls 
in June, and in July the wells near 
ICrzerum arc occasionally thinly frozc*n 
over. The sources of the many streams 
are f('d by the heavy snow accumu- 
lations on the lofty mountain ranges. 
Variations of temperaturi', daily and 
annual, are very great. Still, Lynch 
declares that, despite all drawbacks, 
“ Armenia miglit easily bt'come an ideal 
nursery of the race. The strong high- 
land air, the rigorous but bracing 
wintcTs, the summer wIk'II the nights 
are always cool, a southern sun, great 
riviTS, immense' tracts of agricultural 
.soil and an alumdance of mincTals ” 
an' h'atures lu' dwells on in his de- 
scription of a land he loved dee]:)l\’ and 


knew intimat(?ly. Most of Armenia's 
few towns lie high, from 4,of)o to b,ooo 
feet above S(‘a-l(?vel. Villages are 
generally built upon the gentle slopes 
of hills, into which the inhabitants, 
to-day as 800 yr'iirs ago, burrow as 
a ])rotection against tlur .s(werity of 
the weather. Main" of the early towns 
wt're on or near the river Aras. 
Among their ruins are remains which 
throw much tight on ('cclesiastical 
architecture in the East. 

The soil shows volcanic ])roduc.ts. 
especially in tlu? vicinity of Maku, in a 
narrow valley which extends from the 
AraxeiK' ]:)lain, near Ararat, towards 
Lake Van, and also in the country 
round (iokteha. Vegetation varic'S 
accfu'ding to locality, (‘ereals and 
hardy fruits grow on the higher ground 
while rice and cotton can be grown 
in the hot, well watered valUys of 
the Aras. The viiu', tig, orange and 






HAIRPIN BENDS ON THE MILITARY ROAD FROM ERIVAN TO KARS 

Kriv’ui stniicl^ over 'i,oeo foot .ibovo* soa-lcvcl and fn’nn it the military ro.id winds down 
in lone ziez.ies to the vale soon in the distance with harsh -featured hills doininatiii}; it on either hand. 
At the end of the road, 80 miles aw’av, is the fortified towm of Kars, where carpets, felt and coarse 
wcK)llens are made. The trade of Erivan is mainly in pottery, cotton and leather 
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pomegranate are among the fruits ; tlic 
cedar, evergreen oak, Aleppo pine and 
cork among the trees. Agriculture is in 
a backward state ; forestry is entirely 
neglected. The forests, wJiicIi once 
existed in profusion, liave almost dis* 
aj)peared. Along the Black Sea coast 
they are to be. found, but from the 
mountain lands they have vanished. 
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zinc and copper, coal and iron in many 
places. Rich oil-bearing areas are 
known to exist which may prove to 
be as productive as Baku or Mosul. 
At Kord/ot (Van) a rich oilfield was 
di.scovered and partly developed in 
^^75 -77* the outbreak of the Riisso- 
Turkisli War ruined the works. Mineral 
springs, hot and cold, abound. TIk.’Sc 



FORTIFIED MONASTERY OF ECHMIADZIN UNDER THE ARARAT PEAKS 

Pn'liiiKl this buildiuj' liM* IIk* two peaks of the Koh i-N'iih, the Persian name for the -.nmiiiits 

L-alled (Ire it and I.ittle Ararat. The inoua''tery of Hrlniiiad^i'i is the scat of tlic Annciiiaii Piiiiial**. 
who is known a'^ tlie “ Cathnlicos. ” m. walls are loopholed and strcm'thf n'*d by ti»wer> tor defrnr-' 
aj^ain-*! marauders. In tlie library arc M»ine priceless tenth century inanuscripls of the (iofipel 


the fauna is not in an)’ way remark- 
able. Wild animals, e.g. the wolf, 
bear, hyena, lynx and the wild boar are 
found. In tlie rivers trout abound, 
and in J-ake Van a fi.sh re.sembling the 
h(Tring is caught. The uidands afford 
jiasture land and from the earliest 
limes have supported the Hocks of the 
Kurds. Horses and nudes bred on those 
high jdateaux were celebrated in ancient 
times. No atbinpts have been made 
to improve any stock. Nor have any 
organized efforts been made to grow 
cotton. But vast quantities of raw 
materials for both textile industries 
could l)e secured if only energy and 
enterprise were shown. 

Arnuaiia is exceedingly rich in mineral 
wealth. Gold and silver are found, also 


vast natural rc.soiirces Jiaw been 
imperfectly explored and hardly any 
development has taken place. Under 
Turki.sh rule e\’ery industry was 
bJiglitcd and all enterprise killed. 

Other Industrie's arc small compared 
with the staple industry — agriculture. 
Carpets, shawls and silks are w’o\(’n, 
and some cotton goods are alsp j)ro- 
duced. Bxi)orts are mainly confined to 
those products together with cereals, 
fruit and tobacco. According to Lynch, 
industry, as a whole, was chietly main- 
tained by the Armenian element. Hence 
the policy deliberately adopted in 1914 
by tlic Turkish Government of exter- 
mination of the Christians in this area 
must have altogether destroyed any 
economic life the area possessed. Great 
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TREBIZOND’S HOARY WALLS: THE EASTERN RAVINE AND RAMPARTS 
rn'l)i/(Mnl is still siirnMUKlcd l)y its aiirionl Rw.iiit u* walls, whirli run parallrl with tlu- si a arid IIumi 
rliinlj tlu* hill hchiiid. 'Fow'ards the suniriiit a tross wall an inrin* piotci ti« >n tn tin* Keep. 

'1 his is v«‘t fnrtluT prntc( t**d by two deep rav iiirs niiiniii:: down to thr sra ; oiu* .»t tlv*"-*- is s,><*n iilmvr, 
wluTt* it is spaiiiu'il h) a vi.idiict. I h«* i;riniiioss ot tho old walK is now vrihul in iVstoons of ( rcrpcr 


districts in tlio vilnycts of Erzcruin, Bit- 
lis and Van liavc b(‘cn denuded cntin'ly 
of Armenian aiidotliert'lirislian ('lements. 
riic Tnrkisli j^iopnlation sulfen’d d(‘ep 
privations and iosst's during the Great 
War. (.'()iis('(ju(MitIy, no estimates can 
be formed of either j)opulation or 
economic conditions and j)ossibiJities. 
()\’er the old KiLs>iaii frontier Armenian 
refugees flocked in uiicountt*d thousands, 
glad to escape with their lives. This 
also has to be taken into account, for it 
affects the problem of reconstruction. 
It was from tins element that were drawn 
not merely the manual workers but the 
I)roh\ssional and educat('d cla.sses — 
l)ankers, lawyers, floe tors, civil servants. 
I'pon the Armenian and the Gre(*k fell 
the whole burden of promc^ting the intel- 
k'ctual life of the state. "They were the 
educationists, the journalists, the literary 
and scientific people. It is evident, 


therefon-, that the |X)li<'y has ilealt the 
state an ecoiuanii', intellei'l nal and 
soci.d blow from whit li it cannot ](‘Cov( r 
for gi'nerations. 

Roads and means of communication 
are wretchedly bad. It is tnu^ that the 
world’s most famous and most ancient 
highway runs through .Arnu nia along the 
line Erzeruiii - hhv.ingan * Sivas ^ Angora - 
Brusa. In ancii'iit times Asia Minor 
and Armenia wiTe coveRd w'ith a net- 
work of well made, well ki‘j)t roads. 
They have mostly vanished. Until 
recently no metalled road existed be- 
tween Erzorum and Trebizond— tlie two 
chi(‘f centres in AriiK'nia. Intercourse 
and commerce are hindered, are d fticiilt, 
costly and slow. The only railroad is 
in what was Russian territory — tlw' 
Tiflis-Aloxandr()j)()l-]u'ivau-Jnlfa line; a 
branch runs to Kars and h.r/ernm also. 
0therwi.se, tJie nutans of Iran.sport are 
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LOOKING DOWN ON A GORGE OF THE RIVER ARAS, NEAR ERZERUM^ 

Kisin^; nt |{r/cnini, lh<* Ara;;, ancu-ntly known tin? Ara\<-s, How-^ oa^lwanl tln(»U”li Aniu*iiia 

.ind tlif: -(uitli(.'ni parts of Caurasia, where it forms tlie boiiiularv witli Pei 'ia. L\ eiitiiailv, after a 
wiiuliii}^ etnirse tif about C^oo iiiiles, it enters the Caspian Sea south f)i Baku. I'onnerly it iinit'‘il 
\Ni»h the river Kur, but in iS.)i cut out a fr(‘sh ehauih‘1 to Ki/il Au.ich liav 



WHERE THE YOUNG ARAS WINDS ITS WAY THROUGH THE HIGHLANDS 

South of the Rreat Caucasus raii^e a network of iiioimtain systems spreads itself across Armenia. The 
riviM- Aras has its twisted course amoiij' them, and the scenery is often as bleakly grand as seen liere in 
a leniote valley south of Hrivan. The huge sweep of the mountains and their stc(‘p shapes indicate the 
eiionnoLis changes which this part of the earth’s surface underwent in early geologic limes 





ABOVE THE ROOFS AND MINARETS OF HILL-GIRT ERZERUM- 

W’itliiii the curve of a '>iclNlc-shaped line of summits stands Erzenim, city of the plain. (.)n the south- 
west, west and north stretches a wide treeless e.xpanse, 6,000 feet above sea-level, lliroiigh which flow 
a number of streams that fall into the K’ara Sii, an important hcadwate:r of the threat Eu|dnates. 
hive miles to the north east of ti e town is a «reat marsh where thousands of wild-fowl have tla'ir Inune. 



bITLIS AND ITS CASTLE FOUR THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE SEA 

y inc principal industries ineliulc the manufaetiire of cotton fabrics and firearms 






II K », I.ym-li 

BROKEN BULWARKS OF ANI, CAPITAL OF A VANISHED EMPIRE 

In the tenth century the city of Ani was the capital of the Bagatrid kings, who held ‘;w.iy over Armenia. 
It was destroyed by the Seljiik Turks in 1063, and its extensive ruins, Including those of a church, 
stand in an almost impregnable position some 25 miles south-east from Kars. This iloublo line of 
wails defended by roiuid towers, and with a moat in front, guarded the east and most accessible side 
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IVWXED ARCHITECTURE OF AN ARMENIAN CHURCH 

I Ik* rniiic.il rooi whicli crowiK thin ( lain h nu Akt.un:m ^laiul 
(»lt tlio coa>t of Lake V.m a iK-m^plK'iiral 

cloiiio ill tlu* inloi iur, a ('liaicn t(*ri':ti<‘ of Arinciii.in ccc k-si.ivtical 
arcliitcctiin*. lln- pon li i- l?yzaiitiin*-KoiiiaiH'si|ue 


tliuse of byi^onc centuries and civiJiza- 
tioiis. Trel)iznn(l is the onJy port of 
any im])ortance. I Jatuin lias diininisheil 
in prosperity and importance. On the 
whole, it imist he (oncJiided (hat the 
commercial prosperity of Arm(nia is 
hound up intimately witli tlu control 
of the machinery of government hy 
in(*n cajiahJe of c*xercising tlu'ir powers 
wisely and vigorously. 

Social conditions leave much to he 
desired, ("onditions for the cultivators in 
this ana were never very g(jod. Small 
holdings are the rule. The village's on 
tlie gee til! slopes of tlic hills are partly 
>nhlerianean and there i.s little or no 
att(‘m])t at sanitation. Hence disease 
leigns ('\'erywhere. The few towns of 


any si7e|and importance are 
little be Ter from this point 
of view. Improvements 
are due nsiiaiJy to some 
foreign eli'inent. Kars and 
Erivan, controlled by 
strong an^ cultured 
A r m e n i a ii inhabitants, 
show signs of their 
inllnence arid intelligence. 

Trehizoiid. the ancient 
rrapt'/ns, is one of the 
natural outkds of North 
IkTsia and Kurdistan. 
Before the Great War the 
population was .|(^,ooo. 
ICrzernm, capital of tlu' 
\ilayet of that name, 
occupies the centre of the 
.Armenian plain. It is 
commanded hy a citadel 
founded in the fifth 
century by the Km])eror 
riieodosius the A'ounger. 
The fortress was regardt'd 
as impregiuihlt', l.)ut it fell 
to the 'lurks in 151; and 
to the Russians in 187S 
aiul in 

Kars, dll' capital of 
the Russian go\'ernment 
of the same name, ceded 
by Turkey to Russia in 
1S7S, and ci'ded back 
again to 'riirkey by thi' 
Soviet Russian go\’ernnient, was the 
caf>ital of an independi'iit Armenian 
kingdom in tla* ninth and tenth cen- 
turies, In modern times it was 
rendered famous by its magnificent 
defence i)y the Turks, under (General 
Wi’liams, against the Russians in 
1855. Its j)opulation was about 21,000. 

Erivan is the capital of the Armenian 
Republic established in 11)21. Russia 
ca])tur(*d thi' ])lace in 1827. It had of 
recent years become increasingly the 
centri' of Armenian nationalism. The 
population of the city is normally 
about 30,000. but this number has 
been enormously swollen by refugees, 
said to be abmit 400,000, who swarmed 
into the city and surrounding districts. 
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The Republic, which in area is about 

10,500 square miles, has now a 
population of nearly two millions. 

Van, with an estimated population of 
al)out 30,000, is one of the oldest and 
most famous cities in the Ncnir J^^ast. 
Jt is dominated by its citadel which 
stands on an isolated ridge. 

Itchrniadzin, a few miles to the north 
of Ararat, is worthy of mention as the 
true centre of Armenian ecclesiastical 
and political life. When the Ariiu'nians 
lost tinally tlieir separate political 
existence, the Catholicos of lh(‘ir 
Independent ('hurch became the mouth- 
pieci? of the people. Their recogniz(‘d 
head since tlie lifth century, the 
Catholicos of the C hurch, lias resided 
luTe ill a inonaslery wlii('h. with 
the cathedral, is among the oldest 
Chiistian buildings in the* w<.)rld. 

Armenian Population Wiped Out 

The (]U(\stion of th(' population 
throughout this area prescuits unusual 
dil'Iiculties. No reliable census has ever 
been taken, so that (estimates are all we 
jiossess. 'riiat givi'ii by the Armenian 
I Patriarch was accepted in tlie early 
part of 1914 by Russia and Turkty as a 
basis of negotiations then ])roce(*diiig. 

It gave luzerum a pojuilatioii of (>30,000; 
Van, 350,000 ; Jlitlis, 3(Sj,o()0 ; and of 
th(‘ total it was claimed that 45. J ])er 
cent, were (dirislians ; 45.1 per cent, 
were Moslems ; ami ().j per cent, sundry 
races Kunls chielly. This means that 
in the three vilayets there would be 
some 5(So,()oo Armenians out of a total 
of i,3()2,ooo. Turks were eslimatetl at 

ARMENIA: (iEOGR 

i\aiu}'(i/ Dirisinjis. riate;ni criss- 
crossed by a tangle of ridges of alpine 
cliaracter and magnitude ; volcanic activ- 
ities manifest near Ararat. Lake littorals 
and valley floors form narrow’ stretches of. 
lowland. 

Climate and Vr}^etatiioiu Fdevatiim keeps 
the tcmperatuic low' ; the platcaai is snow’- 
bound for at least three months,, and the 
passes for a* Ibngcr period. Rainfall is 
sliglvfc.. The original forests have been 
destroyed ; tlic plateau provifles alpine 
pastures. 


327,000. To-day an Armenian popula- 
tion virtually does not exist. 

Tlu' Armenians have their own faults, 
partly due to their character, but even 
more directly tract'abki to tludr economic 
and political environment. Tht‘S(^ hav(^ 
largely determined e\'eii their physical 
appearance. The highlanders of (’ilicia 
differ widely from tlu* plainsmen of the 
eastern vilayets, 'fhe former arc tall, 
handsome, keen featured, while thedr 
compatriots are of middle height, thick 
set, coarse featured, with thick, straight, 
black hair and the hooked nose which 
tells of (Oriental blood. Again, tin* 
isolation of the valli.-ys and the long 
and severe winters have tended to kc< ]) 
them apart, and to emphasise their 
pecnlia r cl 1 a r a ct er ist ics. 

The Only Hope for Asia Minor 

Alien races again and again swt*]>t over 
the Armenian plains. Hut the Armc'iiians 
chvelt apart and kept alrp.osl unimpaired 
nationality and faith. None can deny 
their sobriety, frugality, industry and 
intelligence. I.ord ('romer termed them 
“ the intellectual cream of the lilast.’' 
They arc intensely conservati\'(.‘ in 
manners, faith and customs, and yet are 
insiinelivi*ly progressive. On tin' other 
liand, they are jj'aloiis, suspicious, 
(|iiarre]s<.)me, full of intrigue, greedy 
characteristics which explain their 
unpopularit}’. Despite all, they wtre 
the main hope of any ngeinT.al ion of 
their homeland indeed, Asia Minor 
can only know a revixal of its old glory 
ami prosperity through the resurrection 
of this virile and tenacitnis race. 

APHICAL SUM.MARY 

Rivers. Chief ri\ers .tro the upper 
streams of the Kupliratcs, the Aras 
and ^lurad', deeply intrenched in the 
platen 11- 

Outlooli. An iiilricaiclv mixed pattern of 
peoples with nomadic tendencies, in- 
hibited by an inclement climate and 
isolated by the elevation of the plateau, 
placed on the isthmus of the peninsula 
bridge belw'een Europe and Asia. Primi- 
tive farmers with starveling flocks and 
inadetpiate harvests, the populatiou 
has no immediate future. 
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The World s Greatest Continent 

by Demetrius C. Boulgcr 

Kflitor of the ‘'Asiatic Quarterly 


A sia, Ww largest of the five 
continents of the world, has 
always exercised over the 
human mind a strange jxjwer of 
fascination which e\'(*n in tliese prosaic 
days has not departc*d. We know all of 
it, but it has not grown stale, 'fhe 
ancients knew but a small part of it, 
])eopling th(' vast unknown sjxiccs with 
strange animals and stranger human 
Ix'ings roaming over hyiM-rborean wilds. 
J^ehiiid the veil in those days of (ireek 
and Latin culture lay the marvellous 
('ivili/.alions of India and of ( hina in 
th(‘ir full splendour and luxury, with 
wliich the tra\'ell(Ts of tlu' Middle Ages 
W(‘r(‘ the first to make us ac(|uainted. 
but only at the period of their decline. 

From west to east, the limits being 
the Sue/ ('anal and liast ('ap(' on 
Jeering Strait, the continent sfretc'hes for 
(>.700 miU's and from north to south, 
C’a])e ('heliuskin (SevOro) and a point 
near Singapore, 5,. >00 miles. 

Farly Process of Upheaval 

Extending from j)arallel ^5' of east 
longitude to j)aralJel 170 west, and from 
7'^ ' Jj'of north latitude to 2j' south, it 
includes regions which lie within the 
Arctic Circle on the one hand and in 
the Tropics on the other. In si/e it is 
comjmted to cover an area of ib,()5o.(x)o 
s(piare miles, but, as the islands and 
archipelagoes off its shores are not 
included in that figure, the true total is 
probably a million square miles more. 
In shaj)e the continent presents a solid 
mass, an impressive parallelogram with 
prolongations in the peninsulas of Arabia. 
India, Indo-China and Kamchatka. 

The structure of the contiiu'iit reveals 
two distinct geological formations se])a 
ratt'd from each other by incalculable 


])eriods of time. That part of Asia 
which lies injrtli of the Altai range; 
n‘])oses on stnita of crystalline rock and 
other jaimitive formations, but with 
the Himalayas we reach much inon' 
recent formations bi-longing to the 
tertiary |)..riod. 'I he most remarkable 
feature in the creation of tlu‘ continent 
has b(“en the )>rocess of n|)heaval which 
nuisl at an (‘arly jx riod have* been very 
marked if not rapid, and which even 
now has not been arrested, 'fhe only 
exct‘ption.-. to this nan'ement have 
occurred at a few points along the 
southern ct)asts and more j)articnlarly 
in various islands ol the indan Ocean 
wliicli, as in the case of the (hagos 

group, reveal a tiaidency to disappear. 

¥ 

On the Roo! of the World 

W’liilc* the tundras of Xorlh Siberia 
are low-lying wastes, exj)osed to the full 
force of Arctic storms and unprotected 
by any intervening barrier, the Siberian 
highlands nestling in th(' Altai range 
mark the northern limit of cnlliv'ation. 
I'liev form the lirst j)r()tt'ction provided 
by nature against the rigour of the 
north, and under their shelter the 
fertil(‘ grasslands of Silu-ria maki' their 
appi\iranc(‘. 'fheir fertility becomes 
more (wubirant as the valley of the 
Amur is n‘ached, stretching far to the 
east till it falls into the Tacitic after 
marking in its course the old limit of 
(liinese dcanination. 

South of the Tian Shan, which is 
parallel with the Altai, we reach in the 
very cc'ntre of Asia that elevated table- 
land. ranging from 10,000 to 17,000 leet 
in altitude, which (‘xlends from the 
Pamir or “ roof of the world” on the west 
to the (lobi Desert on the east. The 
Himalajas form its southern boundary, 
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while the Kwenlun range intersects develo])ment. To the north everything 
the intervening space in an irregular seems uninviting; to the south lie the 
form and direction. To the cast the fairest regions o[ the earth. 


tableland falls to .j,ono feet in the Gobi 
Desert. To the \v('st the subsidiary 
Iranian plateau descends from tlie 
Pamir in a south-westerly direction 
until it attains the Persian (iulf. Tlic 
true geogra])hical Central Asia repre- 
sents a natural fortress dominating the 
rest of tlie continent, but fortunati'ly 
of too extensive a cliaracter for the 
most thickly jx'ojiled of empires to 
provide an adeipiate garrison. 

Civilizations Under the Sands 

This immens(' tableland is a region of 
mystery. Was it at one liiiK' an inland 
.sea ? The Jakes are salt, ckposiis of 
salt abound ; the' theory is at l(*ast 
])lausible. Jhit the (‘vidiaice is .strongiT 
that long after it cea.sed to be water it 
had become the home of civilized nations 
and th(? seat of powerful empires. Who 
and what were they ? W ere they the 
Tangulans about whom the early 
diinese annals say so much that is only 
vague and pi'rplexiiig ? TIk^ .solution 
of this puzzle may not be far distant. 
At an uncertain date this region was 
visited by the violent sand storms 
which blotted out and covered up these 
scenes of human activity and, if 
tradition is to bo belie vi'd, of vice. 
But while the sand destroyed it also 
prc.ser\Td. 'I'lie .si'crets that lie beiK'afh 
it have already l)(‘gun to be dug up, and 
in the course of time they may serve' to 
enlighten us ab(nit a pha.se of human 
existence of whic h we are at ])rc.sent in 
almost complete ignorance. 

Dividing Line of the Himalayas 

The Himala3%'is, wdiich mark the 
southern limit of this arid region where 
the dearth of water dues not allow of 
the cultivation of grain, are the true 
dividing line betwc'en northern and 
southern Asia. They are the political 
and military defence of India, and 

arc also nature s sure expedient 
for separating two extremes of terres- 
trial cultivation and ethnographical 


To the north humanity retains all the 
vestiges of barbarism ; to the south 
we find human culture in its most 
advance(i and attractive forms. Tlien^ 
are deeper ranst's for the diffen'nco 
than would have occurri'd to the older 
phil()Soj)h(Ts. To the north all is dry 
and jxirched ; to the south are some of 
the wott('St n'gions of tlie globt*. TIutc 
vegetation is ahundant, cultivation i.s 
ea.S3^ man relies for his siish'iiance on 
cereals, vegetables and fruit. Tlie 
same ddlerenco is shown in elotln'S. 
For skins and furs beyond the llima- 
lav’as, men use south of them cotton, 
linen and .silk. They inhabit hoiisi's 
and palaces whili' the denizens of tlu' 
stej^pes and .sand plains oc( upy huts or 
tents. Fivilizatmn displaces barbarism. 

Ml^Jhty Mountains and Waterways 

IMention has Ihh'ii imule of lh(' si'veral 
ranges which in mon* or less parallel 
lines demarcate tlu' sueeessi\«* gradients 
of Central Asia. TIk'V culminah' in tlu' 
iinpre.s.siv(' rang(' of lh(‘ liim.d.iyas, 
the .\l)ud(‘ of Snow, which contains tlu' 
lofliist |X‘aks on the gloi)e. Not onl}^ 
thaf, but m its western \)rol()ugau»)n in 
the Karakoram and the Mustagh are « 
also to !)(’ huiiid .i groiij) of pinna(‘les 
rising almost as high lowards I he ethi'r. 
Mountains in their fullc'-t .sublimity are 
indeed tlu' dominating feature (;f A.sia, 
Tlie Hindu Ku.sh, the (auca.sus, 

Urals, Ararat in ArnK'iiia, thij Taurus of 
Asia Minor - all appeal for oiK' reason 
or another to the iinaginalion or the 
interest of man. 

Not less im]U'es'^ivo and useful are th(‘, 
rivers; tluise of Siberia with .sluggisJi 
currents and mouths closed by ice for 
nine months in the \-(‘ar are the least 
important, but in eashTii A.sia tlu' 
Amur and its numerous tributaries play 
a role of ever increasing imj)orlance. 
(.diina pos.sesses in the Yang-lse-Kiang 
the longest and most important river 
in the continent. Tlu're are ])orls on its 
banks at a distance of 1,500 miles from 
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the sea. 
maintains 

north-west. The Canton nr West river 
is scarcely less iinj)ortiint ns a nienns of 
access to Yiinnan. The Ilwan^-ho may 
some day be restored to its old im- 
portance by modern (‘iigineeriiif^ sri<*ncc. 

I'lic rivers of India are hardly less 
important than those of ( Jiina. I'he 
Brahmaputra, doui)ly interesting since 
its iij>])er course lias been id(Mitihed with 
theTsan-po of Tibet ; the Ganges with its 
mim(‘rous tributarii‘s; the* Indus rising 
in Tibet and fed by all the stn‘ains of 
the Ihinjal) are among th(‘ mighty 
rivers of the world, 'riu' Irawadi, the 
Salween and the Mekong in Indo- 
('hina are hardly in any s(‘nst' their 
inf(‘riors. 'I'lien there are the Tigris 
and luiphrates, tlu‘ Ainu and Syr-I)arias 
to swell the list. Of rivers of the second 
ordtM’ th(‘ number is unbinited. especially 
India. Lakes an* the only natural 
feature in whi('h Asia is delieieiit. Those 
of Turkistan are small and unimportant. 

• In Siberia Baikal is the only oiu* of any 
size and it is also remarkable in that 
its watir is frish in contrast with all 
the others which are salt. 

Piliirims March Where Soldiers Fail 

The Himalayas have been a military 
(lef( nee for India and her neighbours 
agiiinst aggression from the north ; her 
plains ha\»* ne\er been reac'hed by an 
in\ader <'oiiiiiig from that (piartt'r. The 
Mongols when they came had to turn 
the |)osition from the north-west through 
Aighanistan. The ('hine.s{* inn.iad into 
i\e])al in iy()2 had no precedent or 
secpiel. Not until U)()4 did Ihitish forces 
violate the integrity of Tibet, and their 
(‘Xperu*nces there do not I'licourage a 
repi'titioii of them. Ihit if tlu* Himalayas 
)aJHed the soldier and the jnditical 
adventurer tlu‘V failed to exclude the 
religious di'votet* and fanatic. They 
did not hold back Siddhartha when, 
driven from India, he went to establish 
the fame and the power of the living 
Buddha over the regions of central Asia 
from the Tsan-po to the Amur. They did 
not restrain Chinese pilgrims, like Hiuen 


to sec the shrines 
of tlic Iioly man who 
had brought them a new light. 

In this connexion it must not be 
forgotten that the hold Asia has always 
exercised upon (lie minds of men of 
the old world at nil epochs has been 
largely due to religious iidhieiici's. 
Asia was the original home of all the 
religions nourishing to-day tliroughout 
the civiliz(*d world. Judaism, Chris- 
tianity and Mahomednni.sm rose to 
pre einiiKuice in the we.st ; Buddhism, 
Brahmanism, Shintoi.sm in the east. 
None of the other continents produced 
a religion that had any ethical appeal. 

Tracklesb Deserts China’s Defence 

('hina possessed in the deserts that 
extencU‘d for a thon.^and miles beyoiitl 
lu‘r western frontiers a defence hardlv 
less effective than tin* Himaliyas were 
for India. Her eoiupierors came from 
the north-west or the north. The 
Mongols desci*nd(‘d Uj-ion her from the 
Upper Amur and its tributaries, the 
Manchus from the ft‘rtile province 
that gave them their name. But across 
the des(‘rts no fot'im*!! ])n*suni('d to 
march, and that is why (Ik* (ireat Wall 
ceased at their meeting jniiiit. ('hina, 
like India, was thus during ('ountless 
centuries able to live her (Avn life 
un|)erturbed by tlie troubles and re- 
volutions of the outer world, and even 
when ('oiKjiiered slie succeeded in 
absorbing and assimilating her con- 
(|uerurs .so (hat they became (jiii(e as 
iniicii Cliine.se as Jier own peopk*. 

Unfureseen Perils From the Sea 

Willie India and ( hina were thus hy 
nature protected «)ii land, and so coiii- 
dclely separated from each other (hat 
their destinies never merged togi'tlier. 
Providence had left them exposed to 
perils from the sea that their wisest 
statesmen had never anticipated. In 
the Middle Ages tin* Fairopean nations, 
cramped in space, dissatisfied with their 
meagre resources, pining to possess 
themselves of the fabulous riches of the 
Orient, broke through their narrow 


Its chief tributary, the Han, Tsiang, wlio wished 
comniunicatK u ^ with the and. sacred river 
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bounds and traversed the high seas. 
The Portuguese led the way, halving 
discovered tlie Cape route at the close of 
the fifteenth centur3\ They established 
themselves on the coasts of Persia, 
India and China and securt'd a monopoly 
of lrad(^ with Japan. But at the be- 
uf tlir si'vnifrrntli criiiuvy new 
mid more fonukhihJe cLiimnnt^ appeared 
with the Dutch, the Kni^lish and the 
French. \t first all caim' to trade for 
tilt? si)ic('s. silks and treasures of the 
gorgeous i^ast/’ but in tlie n(‘xt two 
centuries tlu' Dutch and the English 
became coiuiiu'rors, with tlu‘ intention 
of remaining so, the one in the Suiula 
Isles and the other in Hindustan. 


In China the same process com- 
menced and continued to a certain point, 
but it has bt'(*n le.ss vapid and complete 
and may now be regardi'd as arrested. 
With dilliculty the l\)rtuguese accpiired 
Macao in the sixteenth century ; with 
still greahT dilficnlty the ICnglish 
acqnin’d factories at Canton and Amoy, 
but it was not till almost the middle 
of the nineteenth century that Iiuropcans 
obtained the privilege of owning conce.s- 
sions or settU'nK'iits exclusively r(‘.s(Tved 
for tliianselves. holiowing t‘arlier cx- 
ampli s it is to trade' that reflecting minds 
will turn mori* and more for tlie true 
and durable bond of uniiai between Asia 
and the other divwons of the world. 
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Saturdl Tyirisions. \<e\\e of aneuiit 
cont inenl. of An^araland in the north-east, 
now a low lying dissected plati'an ; the 
tableland of Mongolia in the middle and 
the Chinese pla1e«m in the south. I lu' 
whole I’acilic cM^a.st of Asia is tlu' frai turc'd 
edge of tliis aiu ient land mass, and is 
remarkable for its island festoons, of which 
the Japanese archipelago is the largest. 
Kelic of ancient c<mtinent of (londwana- 
land in the south, now the ])lateanx of 
Arabia and the Deccan, 'these ancient 
lands were se[)arated lyv the Middle Sea, 
or 'fethvs, which disap|K'ar('d when the 
great fold inoiintains of hhira^^ia w'ere 
uplifted. fhese mountains enter west 
.Asia as tlie 'raiiriis and Cancjisns, em lose 
th(j basins of Iran and S('islan, form a knot 
ill the Pamir, tlie "roof of the world,” 
continue I'ast as the Miinala\a Mountains 
and tin.' Kwenhm Alonntains, between 
which is the pl.iteau of 'I ibet and as the 
Tian Shan Mountains north of the rariin 
basin. The relics of the 1 ethvs di'pression 
are Alesopotamia, the Indo (iang(;iic plain 
and the Siberian plain in west Sibt'iia ; 
the relics of the lethys itself are the 
('aspiaii Sea and the Sea of .Aral. 

Rti'ci's. Arctic : f.eiia, \’enesei- Angara, 
ffb- Irtish, flow from the north-east jilat- 
eaii. J*(i(ijic : .Amur, Hoang-ho, Ahnig- 
tse. Canton, .Mekong, flow east. Indian : 
Irawadi, (ianges-Hrahmaputra, Indus, 
h'uphrates and 'I'igris flow to the Indian 
Ocean from fhe southern .system of fold 
mountains. ( ).xns, Jaxartes, Hi and Tarim 
belong to Iiasins of internal drainage. 

• (dimatic Itcf^ions. Arctic insular region, 
heavy precipitation of snow. Arctic eon- 
tinental region, great e.xtremes. Verklio- 
yansk, the pole of cold (v. .Arctic l.ands). 
Central Asia, extremes of temperature, 
slight rainfall in winter. • Aloimtaiii regitiii. 


i.e. the fold mountains, slight prceipila- 
tion, luMice glaciers only on the greatest 
heights; cold, t^xicpt in the depressions 
during llu' summer. * Dese rt regions 
Arabia and tin* 'IMiar desert in India, cf. th<* 
Saliara. • Monsoon region, India, three 
si'asons : — hot , dry early summer; hot, w’ct 
monsoon season with heavy rains; warm, 
dry, c:ool season. • J’acific region, i.e. 
Cliina and japan, summer rains, hot 
summers, cold winteTs in the north, 
warm winters in the south. 

\\\{fctati<)n Ixci^ions. 'J'undra in the 
north ; forest next; high monntain flora 
on the mountains, desints in the in- 
tnvnontane dc[)rcssions, e.g. (lobi, and 
near the tro})ii' of C'ancer, e.g. Arabia ; 
ste|)[ e fringing tln^ d(‘serls, e.g. w’est 
.Siberia ; jnngler forest in the heavy 
summer rain areas. 

One-eighth of the world's 
wluxil, from India and Sibiuia ehielly, 
litth* oats, barley, rye, or inai/.c. More 
cattle, cliielly in India, than in anv other 
continent exce j)! ICnrope ; kirg<' numbers 
of .s|j<‘<‘p and goats ; animal lu’fxluets of 
relati\'i*ly little importance, .some wool, 
very little meat, many hides and skins. 
A (piarter of the world’s cotton, India and 
C hina ; one-thinl of the tobacco ; one- 
half of the cane sugar ; almost all the 
worM’s rice and tea. .\l>out five per cent, 
of the world’s coal, mined in India, Japan, 
and China. JVtrolenin, manganese, ami 
mica in India, tin in .Malaya and the 
Malay Archipelago. .Minerals, such as 
( hiiiese iron, are yet to be cxploitetl. 
Hemp, jute, silk, plantation rubber, 
copra, coir, popper, tapioca and camphor 
€irc other products. 

Railways. Trans-Siberian railway in 
the north. Indian system local. Con- 
stantinople-Bagdad. A few lines in China. 
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Hill-Cradled Land of Tea Plantations 

by Sir Bampfyldc Fuller, K.r.s.i., c.i.e. 

Author of •• The 


T O most people Assam is merely a 
word of tra-tai)J(*. Hut to 
those who have lived th(‘r(' — and 
come away - it may be a V(Ty pleasant 
dream. For in this corner of India the 
dry season loses its dusty s(]ualor ; we 
an‘ in a n^gion of jx'ri'nnial gn (‘n, coii' 
trasted with the glitt(Ting surface of 
huge rivers, and tiers ujxxi tiers of ])Ju(‘ 
mountains. forest^eJad or dominating 
the plain with precipitcMis elitts that avi‘ 
{(‘Stooned with wattafalls. The dry 
winds of th(‘ Indian c(jld and hot sc'asons 
cease on the thresliold of Assam, and it 
is for this reason that tlu' tt'a plant 
nourishes there. 

(ieogra])hi('ally Assam is a backwattT 
of Bengal in which it was administra- 
tively included until constituted a 
separate |)rovince in .1S74. fn 11)05 it 
was namited with Fast(‘rn Bengal to 
form the new province of Fastern 
Bengal and Assam ; but, seven years 
lat< r, it was again .separated and re- 
constituted on an inde])endent footing. 

Volleys and Highlands of Assam 

Including the protected Native Slate 
of Manipur, the province covers an 
area of 01,475 S(juare miles, half of which. 
how(*ver, is very sparsely inhabitt'd. 
It consists of two broad vulleys, those 
of the Brahmaputra and Surma rivers, 
with an intervening mass of lofty hills 
that runs, like a w^edge, into the great 
plain of Bengal out of the confused 
wc'lter of mountains that lii^ between 
Tibet, China and liurma. The northern 
boundary of the Brahmaputra valley 
is the Himalayan chain ; the southern 
margin of the Surma valley is formed 
by the hill ranges that, running north 
and south — roughly at right angles to 
the alinemont of the Himalayas— art' 


Empire of Indiu, ” etc. 

the backbone of Burma and the Malay 
penin.sula. The name A.ssain,” pro- 
jjerly speaking, appli(^s to the Brahma- 
putra valley only, but in its admiiiistra- 
tiv'c sense “ Assam " covers both the, 
valleys and the hill-country belwt'en 
them ; and it bears this connotation 
tliroughout this account. 

Vast System of the Brahmaputra 

T\k‘ Brahmaputra (Assam) valley has 
a l(‘ngth of about 450 miles from its 
head among tlu* hills of the Chinese 
frontier to the point where it debouchts 
into the great plain of Bengal. Its 
averagtt breadth is about 50 miles, at 
least a ttiitli of which is occupied by 
tlu* riv(‘r bed, its i.slaiids and its back- 
watiTs. ln)llowi‘d directly up its C(.>iirse, 
the river dwiiidUs into th(‘ Lohir, from 
which, howi'ver, it receives a much less 
volume of water than is junired into it 
from the iK>rth by the Diliong, which 
ft)rces its way through tlu* Himalayan 
barrier and falls at rigid angles into 
tlu* main stream. 'I'his river, as the 
Tsan-ju). ri.si s on tlu* high plati an of 
'Filu't far to the north-west and Hows 
ea.stwards, 011 the faitlur side ot the 
IlinialaN’as, for 1,000 miles bcfori* its 
waters turn .MUith and, in tlu* ehaiinel 
of the Brahmaj)ulra. How in a precisely 
contrary' din c tion. Between Lha.si and 
the point of jn net ion its waters de.seend 
some (),ooo feet. 

Farther down the Brahmapvitra stri'am 
Another large river, the Subansiri, Hows 
into it from the Himalayas. Its oiittlow 
from the mountains is extraordinarily 
picturesque — rapids of deep, clear water 
sw-irling between rocky banks that rise*, 
into precipices crowned with forests. 
The spot has another attraction. It is 
one of the best localities for the large 
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THE MOUNTAINOUS PROVINCE OF ASSAM : A BACKWATER OF BENGAL 


river carp known as the " mahseer,” and, since the main stream is constantly 
tlie game lish of India, which runs up to shifting its position, sand may l)e 
a weiglit of 50 11). and over and readily covered with silt and this again with 
lakes a spoon bait. The Brahmaputra sand in a single .st'ason. Islands arc 
rec(*i\'c‘S ovtT thirty minor affluents from numerous ; one of them, the Majuli, 
the north during its course down the covers 485 square miles. The river is 
valley; and streams falling into it from generally fringed by marsh land, formed 
the south arc hardly less numerous, of fresh alluvium which, as it rises in 
'I'he main waterway is navigable up level, merges into reddish soil that runs 
to the inflow of the Dihong, and opens up to the foot of the hills on cither hand, 
up the province to commerce. This is the land upon which the tea- 

Thc bed of the river has a pronounced plant flourishes. In places this red soil 
fidl, and its current is swifter than those runs down to the river bank, ending in 
of the other rivers of eastern India, abrupt bluffs ; and in three localities 
Nevertheless, during the rainy seiison outliers from the southern hills encroach 
its waters spread to a width of several upon and cross the river bank, forming 
miles and at its lower end cover so river passes of exceeding beauty, 
much space that from a point in mid- The Surma valley is rather a bay in 
stn nm neither bank is visible. Where the hills than a valley, with a length of 
the current flows rapidly sand is dc- 125 miles, and half this in breadth. Its 
posited ; wlicre it is backed, fine silt ; river, compared with the Brahmaputra, 
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is merely a tortuous system of canals. 
The surface of the slr(*am at low 
water is hut 22 feet above sea -level, 
and hence the current flows slowly in a 
meandering course and cannot dis- 
charge the immense volume of water 
which is received during the rainy season. 

The rainfall on the northern water- 
shed of the valley is astonishingly 
heavy, in some localities amounting to 
30 or even 40 feet per annum. A great 
part of the valley is consequently flooded 
during the summer months. Steamers 
of light draught may leave the river bed 
and steer across country over the fields. 
Viewed from the top of the hill scarps 
to the north, the district is at this season 
a lake upon which clusters of houses 
seem to float like wasps* nests adrift. 
The villages present this appearance 
because they are built at the top of 
mounds, natural or artificial, that rise 
above flt>od level ; and thus cramped 
for space the houst?s are closely 
])acked togetlu'r. The people live an 
amphibious life, spending their time in 
boats or in the water, fishing or 
gathering water-grass for their cattle. 
In thes(' curious conditions a peculiar 
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kind of rice has evolved that can 
lengthen its stalk as the water deepens, 
up to seven or eight feet and even more. 

When the rainy season is over and the 
floods subside, the countr}' is a sea of 
bright green rice from which the villages 
stand out as brown hummocks. Much 
tea has been planted along the margin 
of the plain and the valleys that run 
into it ; but over an area only half that 
in the Brahmaputra valley. 

The so-called “ hill districts *’ which 
lie betw'cen the two valleys w^ould be 
called mountains elsewhere. Much of 
them lies at 5,000 feet above sea-level 
and one peak (Japvo) rises to 9,795 feet. 
On the east the hills rise sharply from 
deep and narrow valleys and are 
densely forested, although much of the 
growth is bamboo. To the south-east, 
before reaching the Burmese frontier, 
they retire upon themselves to form the 
upland valley of Manipur, a broad 
and very fertile oasis of cultivation 
encompassed by mountains. It was 
formerly a vast lake and much of 
its surface is still under water. As 
one advances w’estwards, jungle gives 
place to grass on the hilltops, nnd 



STEEP PITCHED DWELLINGS OF A HILLSIDE VILLAGE IN ASSAM 
Abor villages, perched on steep hill slopes, are mainly a compact collection 

supported by props of stout bamboo. ^ 

levies a tax on goods and strangers passing through, all being done barter 
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Dr. W. ir. Fijmj..«.8 

IN A VALLEY AMONG THE NAGA HILLS OF EASTERN ASSAM 

KTowiiiR rice, millet, chillies, cotton, yams and Indian corn in tlie cultivated i>lots at tho 
fotit (d their hills, the Naj^a tribes keep pi.es, poultry, cattle and do^^; all of \vhi« h thi'v e.d, and 
prepare salt from the brine sprin^js found anion:; the ranees. I hese nati\es are dra?:;^iu'4 a laree 
boulder into tlieir village, where it will be set. up as a momumut to coninicmorate a tnb.il feast 


towards the western end of the 
highJands there are long stretches of 
open downs diversified here and there 
with Jow, wooded hills. The adminis- 
trative capital of the province, Shillong, 
is situated on a pine-clad slope just 
below the edge of these down-lands. 

The northern slopes of the hill- 
country, fringing the Brahmaputra 
valley, are sloping and well forested, 
but its southern margin overhangs the 
Surma rice plain in a line of precipitous 
scarps the summits of which receive the 
iieaviest rainfall in the world. The 
monsoon current from the Bay of Bengal 
sweeps up to them across the low 
country, must suddenly mount 4,000 
feet, is rapidly cooled in the ascent and 


precipitates its inoisUirc in cataracts of 
rain. Over a foot of rain may fall in 
the course of a night. But the ckiys uru 
not uncoininonly clear, even during the 
height of the rainy season. With an 
air .so well washed the locality is very 
healthy and the village of Cherrapunji, 
on the edge of the cliff, was used for 
some years as a military sanatorium. 
Scarps of limestone at the foot of the 
cliff have for centuries supplied eastern 
India with its lime, the river affording 
an economical means of cx])ort. On 
the slopes of its ravines there are 
gardens in which oranges, betel nuts 
and pineapples grow luxuriantly. 

The hills of Assam lie in an angle 

formed by mountain chains which, 
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running west and east, are suddenly 
twisted north and south ; and it seems 
likely that they wen^ forced up by the 
j)ressurc of this torsion. The con- 
liguration of tlic opposite (western) 
corner of uf)p(‘r India is very similar, 
iiiul there also a f;nmp of hills- the Salt 
/v'ange— i/es in the an^le. In both 
localities earthquakes are of frequent 
occurrence, resulling, it s('e!ns, from a 
gradual relaxation of cross-pressure. 

In the Brahmaputra valley the annual 
rainfall averages about 8o inches ; in 
till* vSiiriiia valley it considerably ex- 
ceeds loo. The rainfall of Assam is 
at least threi* times the Indian average. 
But its value lies in its distribution 
rather than in its amount. The long 
drought wliich generally in India 
succeeds the storms of the winter months 
is broken in Assam by sjiring showers 
which an* of the utmost value to the 
crops. Moreover, during months when 
no rain falls there are thick morning 
fogs which provide growing vegetation 
with the moisture that it reipiires. 

Hamboo Junjtlc Sprun^l from Ashes 

The natural v( 'get at ion of the lowlands 
is a dense growtli of elephant -grass, 
oftrii rising to a height of eight or ten 
feet. riiey are treeless exce]>t for 
Mattered examjiles of tin? Bomba.x 
mala bar icum w'liich fortunately yield 
wood that is |X‘eiiliarly well suited 
for the making of tea-boxes. As the 
land slopes up from the rivers, 
deiisi' forest commences com])osed of 
.a gri'at variety of trees, .some of 
which attain a great hi*ight, set in a 
thick iindergnnvth of prickly cane that 
is almost imjienetrabJi*. Bamboo jungle 
clothes much of the hillsides, its spread 
having been encouraged by the habits 
of the ])eot)le. They pi*riodically cut 
dow'u and burn tlu'ir forests to cultivate 
crops upon the ashes. Such a clearing is 
fruitful for two or three years only ; it 
is then abandoned and relapsing into 
wildt'rni'ss grows bamboo in place of 
its original timber. Above 3,000 feet 
l)ine trees appear of a kind (Finns 
Khasia) that is characteristic of the 
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Assam liilJs. and liighcr uj) oak trees 
grow abundantly. 

Most of the hill fore.st is of little 
commercial value. Jh.t towards the 
western end of tlic Brahrnajnttra vallc'v 

tlicrr arc vnhuihlo forests of sal (Shonvi 
robiist.i) which arc conserved hy the 
forest Department. Many of the trees 
are bfightlyr floweri'd and in tin* spring 
throw up clouds of colour upon the 
dark green of the hillsides. Nor should 
a reference to tin* orchids of Assam be 
omitted ; they festoon the trees, or 
overrun their branches, up to a con- 
siderable height above sea-level. At an 
altitudi* of more than 4,000 fei't, in 
country resembling an Kngli.sli y)ark, 
the trees hear magnificent bunches of 
the lovely blue vaiida (V. coerulea). 

Game in Valley and Forest 

The most distinctivi* wild animals are 
the elephant and rhinoceros. The former 
haunts the marsh lands and the lower 
valleys in large herds and causes much 
damage to the rice and sugar-cane crops, 
although it is caught and tamed in its 
hundreds. Tin? rhinoceros is becoming 
rare and the government has estab- 
lished some sanctuaries for its protection. 
On the border of the Sunna valley a 
smaller two-horned kind marks tlie over- 
lap between the faunas of Malaya and 
India. Wild hiilfalo ahminds in some 
parts of tin* Braluuaputra valley. Tliere 
are deer of several kinds in tlie forests. 
Tigers are fairly iunner(.)us but afford 
less chances to tin* .sj)ortsinaii than in 
the open jungles of ( eiitral India. In 
the Surma valley they are .sometimes 
trapped in nets. 

Living Clouds of Myriad Insects 

The birds of the province naturally 
include a great variety of water-fowd ; 
jungle-fowl, very similar to the domestic 
bantam, abound in the lower hills. A 
characteristic bird of the hills is the 
hornbib, whose \)lack and white 
feathers are used to decorate the hill 
warrior, arranged to stand out round his 
head like a gigantic aureole. Snakes are 
numerous ; the king-cobra is dreaded by 




Ill Assnin wild abound and many aro annually doioyrd into traps in tho forist-, and 

arc citijcr killed for the i\ory which they furnish or taken alive into captivity, where Ihev are (iiiii kiy 
tamed and trainetl to hard labour, Kcononiically the Indian elei>h.int is valued r'l)ielly tor its 
(lualities as a draught animal. Large numbers of thcNe tamed beasts ani <‘xported from Assam 


the tea-pickers, and in the forests 
the python threatens larger animals 
with strangulation. lint the most 
insistent of living things arc the insects. 
During the rainy season they emerge in 
clouds and as (ivening falls will 
smother a lamp, and those who sit near 
it, unless excluded by mo.squito netting. 
Of cultivated plants rice is by far the 
most important to the life of the people, 
occtipying three-quarters of the cropped 
area. A rice diet must be supplemented 
W'ith nitrogenous^ food, which in most 
Indian provinces is supplied by a great 
variety of pulses. The people of Assam 
depend very largely upon fish for this 
clement. Some pulse is grown-, but under 
unfavourable conditions. Rice may be 
sown in spring and reaped in July before 
the season of high flood, or be set out 


laboriously in seedlings during the 
summer and gathered in late autumn. 
The latter is ])y far the most prcxluclive 
method of cultivation. 

The lowland rice, crop is in danger 
of being swamped even in tracts lying 
aw'ay from the big rivers, .since, wlicn 
these are in flood, the water of tlieir 
affluents is lield up and sj)ills across 
country. Their overflow must be con- 
trolled by embankments which were 
freely constructed during the days of 
native rule, but have very commonly 
fallen out of repair. 

On higher ground the dead level of 
the rice fields is broken by gardens and 
fields of sugar-cane, and in the Surma 
v.'illey tall crops of jute stand out. 
In the Brahmaputra valley much 
mustard is grown during the cold 
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VIEW OF THE UPPER LOHIT, AN AFFLUENT OF THE BRAHMAPUTRA 

'i'he Bnihinaputra, which ranks next to the Ganges and the Indus among the great Indian waterways, 
traverses the Assam valley for 450 miles, and many tributaries from the adjoining mountains Ilow into 
its waters. The Lohit, together with the Dihong and Dibong rivers, passes into the Brahmaputra 
near the town of Sadiy^, in the north-eastern extremity of Assam 
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SAVAGE VILLAGE RAIDER BROUGHT TO HIS LAST ACCOUNT 

Of the numerous wild animals -elophants, tij;(‘rs, leopards, bears, rhinoeeroses, buffaloes, cte. -- 
with which Assam is infested, the elephants make serious depredations from lime to time on the 
villages, but the deadliest foe of the villager is the man-eating tiger. 'I'he killing of one of these 
boasts, for whh h a govorinnent rew.ird is granted, is the occasion of general rej(>icing 


wuathcr inonlli.s on islands in the 
river bed, and on low lands that are 
flooded diiriiif,^ the rains, covering thou- 
sands of acres with a shtH't of bright 
yclJ(AV. A product jx'culiar to this 
valley is silk of the kinds known as 
eri and iiuiga. The catt^rpillars of the 
former are fed under cover with knaves 
of the castor oil plant. Those of the 
miiga arc left to feed tlKun.selves ujxm 
trcc-laiirels of several species but require 
much attenti(ui in the scaring of birds. 

The lea plant grows wild on the 
eastern hills of the province, often 
attaining the heiglit of a modiTately- 
.sized tree. Its discovery a century ago 
induc(xl the government to undertake 
e.xperiments with the Chinese plant, 
Chinamen being imj)()rted for the pur- 
pose But it was found that As.sam 
seed was by far the more productive, 
and the Chinese strain now persists only 
as an (‘lement in a'hybrid. 

The cultivation of tea involves much 
labour in reclaiming, hoeing, pruning 
and leaf-picking ; and, in consequence 
of the i^riecs at which the tea could be 
sold in t'alcutta, it was necessary that 
the labour should be cheap. The 


Assamese could not be induced to work 
at the wages offered, niid are jx‘rhaps 
constitutionally disinclined to con- 
tinuous and monotonous laV)our. (.'oolies 
wgre therefor(‘ imjX)rted from nerthern 
and central India, the planters being 
.secured against risks of their absconding 
on arrival by a law that enabled them 
to engage coolies under a four years’ 
contract, renewable from time to time 
on the gardens, and authorised them 
to arrest absconding C(X)li( s and make 
them over to the antliorities for sum- 
mary punishment. On the other hand, 
the law safeguarded the labourers' 
interests by providing for a minimum 
wage, the maintenance of hospitals and 
the periodical inspection of gardens by 
the kxal magistrates. Recruitment 
under these conditions h.as raised an 
army of foreign labour. During the 
thirty years from 1871 th(! strength of 
the imported force of coolies ro.se from 
50,000 to half a million. But the tea 
industry will always be haunted by the 
labour problem. Higher wages can only 
be offered by increasing the price of tea 
to Pmglish consumers or by decreasing 
the profits of the agents and brokers 
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PORTAL POSTS OF BACHELORS’ BARRACKS 

M.mv ritii.ilislir object'^ appe. r brfore llu' nitraiifo Id.'i 
tin* b.irr.u'ks ol' tlit* \iniiian io(l iiu*ii <>f ci itain Iribos. 

wtxHlfn posN have mu.l >\ibt< illy a totniur sij^iuliraiu c ; llu?. 
front OIK* is known as tho in.ilo po>t and the other as the l«Mnalc 


through whose hands it 
passes on its way to the 
retailer. • . 

During the last half 
century the output of tea 
has risen from 11,000,000 
lb. to 182,000,000 lb. and 
over, commanding in the 
T-ondon market over 
jf9, 000,000. The area 
under tea is now 418,000 
acres, two-thirds of which 
arc in the Brahma])utra 
valley. I'he number of 
gardens has risen to 
nearly 900. 

('oal beds occur at 
many places in the hills, 
but are too inacces.siblc 
to be work(‘(i on a com- 
mercial scale. At the 
eastern end of th(‘ 

Brahmaputra valley there 
are seams of surprising 
thickness which have been 
tapp('(l by the railway 
and are actively e.xploitcd. 

They provide fuel for the 
fleet of river steamers 
and for the tea-firing 
houses throughout the 
valley, with an annual 
output of about 300,000 
tons. In this locality, 
and also at th(‘. eastern 
end of the Surma valley, 
there are oil wells pro- 
ducing ten million gallons 
a year. But the subterranean reservoirs 
upon which tlu*y draw do not appear to 
b(! very extensive. 

Railways run into and through the 
province from two d rections. From the 
northern railway system of Bfmgal a 
line crosses the Brahmaputra at Gauhati 
and continu(‘S up the valley on tlie 
southern side of the rivTT. From the 
seaport of Chittagong another line 
traverses the Surma valley, crosses the 
hills with a northward bend, descends 
into the Brahmaputra valley and, 
joined at this point by the line from 
Gauhati, runs up the valley to the 


eastern limit of its cultivation. A.ssain, 
howevt'r. always enjoyed g(xxl natural 
communications in its waterways, and 
these are still used atit i‘xtcnsively. A 
large lleet of steamers plies regularly on 
the Brahmaputra. 

The total population of the province 
is 7,990,24b. distributed 3, 855, 8(^2 in the 
Brahmaputra valley, 3,068.599^ in the 
Surma valley and 1,065,785 in the hill 
d stricts, including the Native State of 
Manipur, 'rhere an* no towns with a 
population as large as 20,000 and only 
four (Dibrugarh, Gauhati, Shillong and 
Sylhet) contain, as many as 16,000 
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inhabitants. The people are essentially energetic and enterprising. They have 
agricultural, and live near their fields, begun to migrate to the Brahmaputra 
Save for the Khasis, the oldest racial valley and make new houses on its 
strain in the province is the Tibeto- waste lands. TJiey speak the language 
Hurman. The hill tribes have preserved of Bengal. 

many striking and peculiar customs. The people of the hills, collectively 

The valley population has be(*ii pro- known as Nagas and Kukis, comprise a 
foundly moditied by foreign immigration score of tribes d fh^ring markedly in 
and conquest, and by tlie influence of dress, manners and language, but not 
foreign religions and social ideals. essentially in race. In the past they 

The people of the Brahmaputra valley have given trouble by raiding villages 
are fairer complexioiK'd than the Ben- and tea-gardens across their borders 
galis, and under easier conditions of and for thi‘ir control a force of military 
iif(^ are less actively industrious. Th(‘y police is maintained at various points, 
are of agreeable manners and very The Khasis inhabiting the western 

pleasing appearance in their straw- highlands are a strange survival of a 
coloured silk. Tlu'y speak a language race that has almost ])assed away. In 
of tlu^ same origin as Bengali, with language and manners they have no 

peculiarities of which they are proud. Indian aflinitit‘s and th(*ir relations are 
It is sometimes urg(‘d to their dis- with far-distant peoples in Burma, 
credit that they are the largest eaters of Cambodia and Annam. Tlieir family 
opium in the world. This is so. But the sy.stem is matriarchal. The num an; 
consumpti(m of opium varies din'd ly industrious workc'rs, although- what is 
with local unhealthiness, being higlu'st rare in India — they t'lijoy hunting and 
in the belt below the hills, where bow('l fishing for sport’s sake. 'riu y have 
complaints arc e.xcc'cdingly rife ; and made a greater advance towards th(‘ 
it ma}' be inferred that the drug is used civilization of luirope than any other 
as a defence rather than as an hill people of India, 
indulgence. TIk; fatal dis('a.se of Kala Finally there is the t(‘a ])lanf ing 
azar, or blackwater fevc'r, is the scourge community. The imported labour force 
of Assam. It is api)arently endemic, now adds about a million and a (|uart(’r 
but periodically breaks out with to the populatipn, if familii'S an* included 
dreadlul intensity. Its origin is which have left plantation ser\'ic(' and 

.still unknown. But an antidote has have settled on the land. Tin? Kiiglish- 
been discovered in injections of tartar men in control, with their families, do 
emetic. not number more than 1,200 and are 

The inhabitants of the Surma valley only sojourners in the Fast. But the 
are for the most part Mahomedans. enterprise; that they represent has 
The country is densely populated and completely transformed the face of the 
since life involves effort the people are whole country. 

ASSAM: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 

Xatural Divisions. North, narrow val- elephant gra.ss. Parkland or downs on the 
Icy floor of the Brahmaputra. ('entre, lower lioights. 

wider valley floor of the Surma. Hill Rivers. Brahniapuini and Surma, both 
country between the valleys and along highways of traffic. 

the Burmese boundary. Indiistvies. Tea planting for the world. 

. * Growing native food grains and fishing. 

Climate and Vegetation. Monsoon cli- A little mining. Chief product, tea. Coal 
mate, with special features ; excessive in tlie north-east. 

heavy summer rains. Chcrraj)unji is one of Natural Outlets. No outlets to Tibet or 
the rainiest places in the world ; slight Burma. Communications are limited to 
rains during the rest ‘of the year. Jungle Bengal by rail, water and road, 
forest at the foot of the slopes. Bamboo Outlook. The future lies with the tea 
* secondary forest in areas cleared of the industry and the supply of coolies frotn 
primeval trees. Treeless plains with other parts of India. 
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“Violet-Crowned” Capital of Greece 

by A. J. B. Wace 


T-atc Director of the British School 


1 TKK many otluT famous cities, 
^ such as('()nstanlin(^])lc or Napless, 
Athens is ])cst approaclic'cl hy 
sea. As tli(^ steamer rounds tlu' 
('astern end (d Salamis the travt'Jler 
has a wond(TfuJ panorama liefore liim. 
Din'ctJy in fnmt lic's Piraeus with 
its liarl)(jur and its factories, while 
to the east the whiti* villas and 
hot(‘ls of Idiah'rum stretch along the 
shore of a sandy bay wiiich makes an 
icU'al suinuK'r resort. Inland to lht‘ 
nortli soiiK* four or tiv(‘ mih s from tin* 
coast a tall, ]>yiamidal hill crown<‘d by 
a while chapi'l at tracts attention. 

This is Mount Lycabettii.s, and round 
its w'estiTii, southern and eastern slopes 
lies the Athens of lo-day. At first, in 
contrast to tlu' dark green pines that 
clothe the foot of the liill, th(‘ white 
hous(_‘s of Athens da/./le the ey(', but 
soon, rising from among the modern 
buildings, the rugged rock of the 
Acropolis dwarfs all elsi*. 

ClasKic Shrines Seen from Piraeus 

On its .summit, defying time, still 
stand the marble columns of tlu' 
Partht'non- the temple of the \'irgin 
Ath(‘na, goddess of wisdom, and tlie 
most ]X‘rfect ever built — and by tlu'in 
arc the ruins of Ibrv'e other marbU' 
bnilding.s, the Temjdes of hh'eehtliens 
(an early mythiial king of Athens) and 
of Victory, and the Vropyhiai, the 
V^'onderful marble portico that forms 
the approach to the sacred rock. Below 
the Acropolis the modern strc'cts radiate 
in all directions round Lycabettus and 
where the houses cease the vines and 
olives begin, broken here and there by 
stately groups of cypresses. Farther 
afield rises the trinity of famous 


of Arcliaeologv at .\thcns 

mountains that guard Atluais from lh(‘ 
north and (.'ast Parnes, IVnteliciis with 
till* white scars of marbh; cpiarries 
.shewing whence the blocks of the 
Parthemjn were lu'wn, and llyineUns, 
“ a bhu' and barren hill of intU'scribable 
charm in which is the Grotto of Pan. 

Through Phalerum to the City 

Soon tlu' ship casts anchor in the sah* 
but crowded harbour of Piraeus. A 
crowd of shouting boatmen surrounds 
th(' ship and, formalities ('iided, dashes 
on board in loud compc'tition for the 
passt'iigers. 'I'lie uninitiati'd might at 
first fancy the ship was being captun*d 
by pirati s. Once saf(^ on .shore, the 
traveller n(‘t‘d pay no attention to 
Piraeus, which has little to recommend it 
and. tbongh stn'iuioiis efforts an‘ being 
made to iniprc)ve its appearance, still 
.seems overcrowded, dirty and no differ- 
ent fr(.>m any other ordinary Levantine 
j>ort. Leaving Piraeu> by some narnnv 
and nnatlraciivi' stoats and crossing 
two inconveni<‘nt bridges over the 
('leetrie. railway which unites Atlu'iis 
and Pira('iis- - the most ei'licient .service 
in Greece we naeh New Phalerum. 
11 -re are good liotels and restaurants, a 
promenade, a ])ier and bathing-cabins. 

On summer e\ cnings wlu'u the band 
plays it is crowded with Athenians 
wiio come to .st'ek refir.sliment in the 
cool si*a air ufter the hul and dusty day. 
All electric tram in addition to the 
electric railway connects Athens with 
New and Old Phalerum, which lies on 
the other side of tlie bay and is C(|iially 
frequented. On summer mornings 
the trams to and from Phalerum 
arc crowded with bathers of both 
sexes carrying bundles of towels and 
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PLAN OF THE GREEK CAPITAL AS IT IS TO-DAY 


swi mini Ilf:;' suits, for sea bathing is 
extremely pujnilar with all classes. 

J^'or a sliort distanci* the road runs 
along th(‘ slioreof the bay, and then turns 
inland and lieads straight towards 
Athens. About halfway we pass on 
tlie east a new church of S. Saviour 
en'cted by King (h'orge I. as a tliank- 
olfering for ani'scajx' from assassination ; 
round this a settlement for refugees 
from Asia Minor is being constructed. 
Soon we enter the outskirts of the city, 
and jxissing a large brewery, belonging 
to a foreign linn, we turn to the left and 
enter Atliens. To our left ri.ses the 
Acropolis and at itj? foot to the .south is 
a new residential quarter in course of 
development. On our right stands the 
Arch of Hadrian— showing where the 
limit of Athens once was -with . the 
noble columns of the Temple of Zeus 
Olympius just beyond. 


Tliis l(‘mple was begun by the Tyrant 
Peisistralus m the* sixlli century n.c., 
almost linished by Antioc'hus liipiphanes 
in the s(‘cond century n.r. and finally 
complided by fladrian in the second 
century .\.i). Its building thus was 
s])read over s(‘ven centuries. Behind 
it, in a fold of a wooded hill, lies lh(' 
Stadium of glittering white marbk', 
rebuilt on the ancient foundations 
through the generosity of (ieorgi* 
Averotf. Athletic sjiorts and displays 
are frccjuently Iield here, while the 
i'xistence of a gymnasium and of 
tennis courts near by shows that the 
youthful Athenians of to-day are taking 
up athletics of all kinds. 

We now pass along the Boulevard 
Amalia. One side is lined with fine 
private mansions mostly of marble, 
while on the other side lie the Zappeion 
and Palace Gardens. The latter w'ith 
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its shady walks and gay flowers are 
frequented by Athenians of all classes in 
search of rest durmg the day. In the 
ccnitre of the Zappeion Gardens is an 
exhibition building now used as an 
orphanage for refugees and by its side 
are a cafe and n^staiirant. From the 
cafe, which is extremely popular on 
sunny afternoons in wintcT or cool 
summer evenings, one of the finest views 
in Athens is obtained looking over tlie 
Hay of Phalerum, the Saronic Gulf and 
the island of Acgina. The violet lights 
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at .sunset over sea and land heni produce 
a truly magic ethxt. 

Beyond the Palace (harden our road 
enters Constitution Square and we are 
in the centre of the city. All life in 
Athens is based on a triangle of streets. 
The l)ase is Stadium Street, which 
unites Concord and Constit\ition Squares, 
while Hermis and Aeolus Streets form 
the two si(l('s. ('onstitutiori Square is 
the resort of the uppi'r classes, Concord 
is the people's centn*. Similarly, Hermes 
Street with the end of Stadium Street 



MAGNIFICENT FRAGMENTS OF THE TEMPLE OF OLYMPIAN ZEUS 

OIIP cniUl iiiuiKiufi no sight Tiiore iinpnsiiivc than that which is pio^cuted l>y these tall stately 
wiic. tnuui 1111.1^11 . .osttii'-iUv bofniv tho I’Arthonou-cnnvtied ; hero, the oiilv 

(.onulh.au ; ; [li”, the U-ft a.«l the dress of tin. visitor^. Such groat relies 

coluuutsi^ Athens a city whose treasure is coveted of all the world’s nations 
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nearest the Constitution Square is the 
Bond Street of Athens, while Aeolus 
Street with the other end of Stadium 
Street is the humbler citizen's shopping 
ground. In Constitution Square is tlic 
Koyal Pajace, used as a centre of refugee 
organization ; in the square befon; it 
stands a long line of cars for hire. 


and at oner corner a colh'ction of stalls 
.supplying cheap, popular refreslirnents. 
In the same scjuan* stand tlu^ principal 
hotels where the co.smopolitan life of the 
J-e\ ant may be studied in all its asjx-cts ; 
the Ministry of Communications, a 
handsome mod('rn building ; the ^ best 
book.shop ; and, most important of all, 
the Zacharatos (\'ife. This last is never 
shut ; intelligent citizens may he .seen 
seated at its tables tirelessly di.scussing 
politics at all hours of the day and 
night. It n flects at once every throb 
of the political pulse. 

On sunny days in winter and on 
summer evenings the cafe tables 
extend into the .square, where at night 
the moving pictures tlicker. The 
modern Athenian Moves his cafe — it is 
his club ; but most of all docs he love to 
stroll slowly on holiday afternoons or 
clear evenings across the crowded square 
or along the Vmsy Stadium Stn^et. 
Through the throngs run the new spaper 


boys, w'ho have even been known to 
penetrate into a garden party to supply 
the guests w'ith the latest ncw.s, and with 
them go the boot- blacks. These latter, 
a characteristic feature of Athenian 
life, are now .slowly being replaced by 
.shoe-shine parlours in th® American 
fashion. Those' .seat(*d at the cafe 
tables arc approached 
by itinerant venders of 
pistachios, .salted almonds 
and similar delicacies, 
consumed to “ pass the 
time ” as their ordinary 
narnc! impli(^s. 

As wi' go along Stadium 
Stre(d towards Concorcl 
Squan* we pa.ss few 
important buildings, as 
llio.se we see arc mostly 
shops or hotels. A .short 
distance along the street 
is a small scjuare w'ith 
an oque.strian statiu' of 
Kolokotronis, one of the 
lH*ro(*s of thc‘ War of 
Indc'pendt'nce. On oik* 
side of this is the Parlia- 
ment House (C hamber of 
Deputie.s), a .small and unpretentious 
but graceful building of marble with a 
pleasant garden. Tartlier on are the 
Ministries of Finance and InttTior 
Affairs, large dingy buildings behind 
wiiich is a small square w ith the church 
of S. I'heodore, a gem of Byzantine archi- 
t{*ctiire of the elevi'iith century. Next 
we come to Sophocles Street, the Wall 
Street of AthenfS w^h(5re the |'irinci])al 
banks are and the vStock Exchange. 
'Ihe streets round the latter are crowded 
W'ith excited brokers .speculating on the 
pound or dollar. 

Round Concord Square are the cafes 
of a more pojmlar typo — this is the 
centre of the night life of Athen.s — and 
several theatres. The latter are summer 
theatres, roofed only w'ith a canvas 
awaiing,and prices are nothigh. Theyhaye* 
been very severely affected by the ^com- 
petition of the cinemas, but the ttieatn?s 
still attract. Comedies afid musical 
pieces are usually played and in the 


' # 
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ATHENA NIKE’S ACROPOLIS SHRINE 

Mellow IVnlelic marble the mateiial from which this beautiful 
Ionic toiiiplo was built ; it stands on a bastion of the Acropolis to 
the south of the I’ropylaea. Ke^torat ion w. is carried out in i S’o 


A Tl{ni/i;l/ ynintd mid :cr(iih‘n li'nni tJir >ft ni ndinmis 

nf /l;r iinii >lill /'^n s( nu fhr snpt rh hm uinny nj Uu ir pvt^pni tiims 
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latter sentimental songs 
or songs with Greek 
music arc usually well 
applauded. " 

Kevues full of topical 
allusions appear every 
summer, and their com- 
ments on current politics 
arc often very witty and 
much to the point. One 
curious feature is that 
although all the front 
seats may be full, front 
seats can still be .secun cl 
by hiring at a higher price 
chairs which arc put in 
the open space between 
the stalls and orchestra. 

From Concord Scpiare 
start most of the electric 
trams, which provide 
communications to all 
parts of the city. Those 
that run along the Patisia 
Road, a populous and 
growing residential dis- 
trict, are always ovi'i- 
crowded. The front car 
has every seat occupied, 
and in the gangway and 
on the platforms no stand- 
ing room is ever available. 
The trailer is in a similar 
state of congestion, while 
soldiers or errand boys 
with Inindles wall be 
}>erchcd on the steps and 
^>11 any projecting part of 
the car that offers hand 
or foot hold. On many 
routes small motor omni- 



FAMOUS MONUMENT TO LYSICRATES 
Lysicrates Street, which runs to the Arch of iladiiaii, has at its 
Acropolis end this elegant monument, set up in 334 b.c. to 
commemorate the victory of I.ysicrates, when clioragus (leader 
of the chorus) in a notable musical contest 


buses now compete successfully with Close to one side of Concord Square 
the trams. Along the Patisia Road lie lies the station of the narrow gauge 
the Polytechnic Ijistitute, a technical railway to Cephisia, affectionately termed 
high school built of Pt iitelic marble with by the long suffering Athenians “ The 
Ionic and Doric colonnades, and the Wild Beast '' from its behaviour. It is 


National Museum which 'is a’ simple slow and clumsy, the rolling stock is 
building but a veritable treasure house, dirty and prehistoric and the engine 
It contains all the jewelry and other belches forth clouds of cinders or soot 
precious objects found by Schlicmann which blacken and even at time%burn 
in the royal tombs of Mycenae, the the clothes of the passengers. In spite 
best sculptures from Delos and, not least, of these disadvantages and the competi- 
an unrivalled collection of Greek vases, tion of the motor omnibuses, this train 
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still exists though always on the very 
verge of collapse. 

From one side of the square runs 
Piraeus Street, which on its way to that 
fort passes the vegetable market, the 
Foundling Hospital and the Dipylon 
cemettTy, one of the cemeteries of 
ancient Athens that has been excavated. 
Here the beautifu/Jy sculptured grave- 
stones still stand in situ by the side of 
a road where they were first erected 
over two thousand years ago. 

A(?olus Street is yet another way out 
of Concord Scpiare, and it leads directly 
to the “ Tower of the Winds,** an 
elaborate sundial built in the first 
century n.c. at the north foot of the 
Acropolis. On the way thither we 
pass the New Bazaar (modern market), 
always very busy, but on the eve of 
Christmas or Easter crowded to the point 
of suffocation. Next, we pass the church 
of S. Irene, by the side of which a 
flow(T and ])lant market is held every 
Sunday morning. Farther on, near 


where Aeolus Street crosses Hermes 
Street, stands another Byzantine church 
of the tenth century, the Kapnikan*a. 
Not far off is the modern cathedral. 
Before the Turkish conquest the Par- 
thenon, then converted into a church, 
was the cathedral of Athens. TIk* 
new one is an ugly building and appears 
worse than it is from the strong contrast 
between it and the little Byzantine 
church of the Virgin, usually called the 
Small Metropolis, by its side. This is 
an architectural gem of the ninth 
century, and largely built of sculptured 
slabs. By it lies a marble block 
declared by an inscription on it to be the 
stone on which Christ sat at Cana in 
Galilee when H(^ made the water wine. 

On the north side of the Acropolis to 
the cast of the Tower of the Winds lie the 
oldest stnfcts of modcTn Athens. These 
narrow, tortuous, climbing ways have 
changed little since the days of Byron. 
Here, early in the day, a goatherd 
collects the milch goats of the quarter 



E. X. .\ 


WITHtN THE SHATTERED COLONNADE OF THE PARTHENON 

Uright and attractive as modern Athens is beneath its smiling Mediterranean sky, its chiefest glory 
is still the majestic ruin that cnjwns tlie Acropolis ”thn Parthenon, built over 2,000 years ago. Hero 
we arc looking from within towards its eastern end, the portico through which the rising sun flashed 
in t(. illumine the gold and ivory statue of Athena by Pheidias in its dark and windowlcss shrine 
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RELIC OF MOSLEM RULE IN THE STREET OF THE COBBLERS 

III tlio qu.irUT of AtluMis ii«»rtli of tJie Acropnlis and west of the Tower of the Winds is a reminder 
of the loni4 Tiirki-^h doiniiiatioii of (iivere a mosque that is now used as a luusejim. It 
was built ill the t i;4liteeiitli ceuturv and for its com-. true t ion a pillar of the Temple of /riis was re- 
mosed, an iiidiscietioii for which the “ Voivode ” of the time was fineil by the Ottoman government 


and drives them olf to paslurc to bring 
them back at sunset. In the morning, 
itinerant venders of fruit, vegetables 
and fisli go their rounds raucously 
calling the wares they display in baskets 
patient donkeys or on handcarts. 
Later comt' hawkers of coarse .soap, 
herbs, printt'd cottons, trimming, sham 
iiAvelry and other objects dear to the 
Athenian heart. Presently, perha})s, 
arrives the milkman, who milks liis goats 
on’ the doorsteps, or a dealer in turkeys 
driving his wari‘s before him as he goes 
with a long cane. 

To till', west ()f the Tower of the Winds 
lie the ruins of the market-place of 
ancient Athens and the two streets 
w'hich are all that survive of the bazaar 
of Turkish days, the streets of cobbliTS 
and of .smiths. The latter is marked by 
the deafening din of hammers beating 
at metiil. The former has small, low, 


dark shops wath overhanging ea\es 
wliich give an Oriental impression. 
This is heightened by the presence of 
several curiosity shops outside wliich a 
tourist may be .s(‘en bargaining for a 
rug spread iij the middle of the road 
(juiti? regardlt\ss of the tralTic. The 
Oriental aspect is increased by the fact 
that between the tw’o streets stands one 
of the two surviving mo.sques of Athens, 
now con\’ert('d into a mii.seum of 
d(Torative arts. 

Farther west, the so-called Thescuim 
- really the 'I'emple of Hephaestus- 
stands on a low hill. This is the most 
complete existing Greek Temjde and is 
slightly older than the Parthenon. 
Thence we turn tow^ards the Acropolis, 
past the Hill of the Nymphs now 
crowned by the Observatory, and 
leaving the bare rock of Areopagus 
(Mars’ Hill) immediately to the left 



V. (v 

TEMPLE OF ERECHTHEUS, A JEWEL IN ATHENS’ DIADEM 

Once the hallowed shrino of tutelary deities of the wonder city, latt>r a Chri'^lian ehiin h, tin u a l urUish 
iiaieiii, the Lreehthciuii has plaved many p.irls in Athenian history ; its eary.itid-borne portic'o (on 
the left), a building of ex<iuisite beauty, stands agaiii'^t the re^stored south wall. The biiil«ling is ju^t 
on the edge of the Acropolis and eoniinands a ni.ignifieent view of tin' nortli end of Athens 



AutotypL* Co. 

THE PROPYLAEA, ANCIENT CEREMONIAL APPROACH TO THE ACROPOLIS 

In the days of Pericles, when they wire built as a system of stairways, vestibules and eorritlors 
giving access to the sacred precincts of the Aenipolis, the Propylaea were one of Athens’ ehief ad<^m- 
ments ; and even now, having suffered the detrition of the eenturies and the vicissitudes of man’s 
l>arbarisiii, they stili remain, in grand ruin, t>iie of the gn'at glories of the Acro[)olis 
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IJ. (J. Car I'll the 1*8 

WHERE ATHENIANS OF OTHER DAYS CLIMBED IN SOLEMN PROCESSION 

Alfordiiig a stately approacli to the Acropolis of old Athens, the ceremonial system of doorways known 
as the I'ropylaea was well worthy of the buildings behind tht'in. In this phf^tc)ffraph we have a 
j^liinpse tlirou^^h their massed Pciitelic marble coluniiis of that little iewel of a temple standing on a 
bntiress of tlie Acropolis walls — the Ionic fane of Athena Nike, better known as Nike Apteros 
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PIRAEUS, PORT OF ATHENS, A CITY OF RETURNING GLORY 


rhcmiistoclo'^, tlu' f^roal statesman, lir'st <liiirov«*n*d Iho rauiomic and strate;;it', \aIiio of rii.uai-i, 
‘^ovrn iiiikstroin and, from his time until Sulla the Roman laiil it waste it tlom ished. Desolate 

cinee then till the nineteenth eentury, its power has revived ; the harbour is attain fajiious as a safe 
.uiehora;»e for lar^e vessels and the city as a .i»reat tratlinc: e('ntre 


iTLJch tlio entrance. Here, in addition 
to the Propylaea and the three famous 
tcmiples, is a small museum containing 
the sculptures found round them. The 
painted primitive statues of maidens 
ha\'e no equals for delicacy, symmetry 
itid beauty. On the south side of the 
Acropolis lie. the Odeum or concert hall 
huilt by Herodes Alticus, the friend of 
Hadrian, the sunny tcTrace and sacred 
spring of the shrine of Asclepius and 
the tliealrc of Dionysus. Thence we 
can return to C'onstitution Square past 
tlio monument of Lysicrates, crossing 
Hadrian Street, which in the days of 
King Otho was the fashionable 
residential street. 

The two squares arc also united by 
University Street, a magnificent broad 
avenue, the best in Athens. Midway 
along it lies a group of three noble 


marble buildings. There is t he Academy 
of Science built in Ionic style witii 
elegant sculptured decoration in the 
classical manner. It hous(\s the Byzan- 
tine and Numismatic Museums, while 
tlie central hall adorned with paintings 
of the legend of Prometht'us is used for 
large meetings. Tin* UnivcTsity, with 
a long Ionic portico and statu(‘s of 
Rigas and other heroes of Idlx'i'ty, is a 
sim])ler building. Its students come 
from all parts of (ireiice and are keen 
to learn, but the University, though a 
vigorous centre of academic life', is but 
moderately endoweil and in need of 
modern equij)ment. The students 
through their leagues and societies 
maintain an active corporate life. The 
third building is the National library, 
modern and well-constructed, the 
reading-room of w'bich is always 
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GREEK NATIONAL BANK IN THE CITY OF GREAT FINANCIERS 

I.oni; faiuod tor Ihcir astAitoness in lin.uicial the Grcok< have ulway*; boon loarloi-: in l)aiikiMi; 

systems witli iiit('rnalional raiiiilication'^. The National Rank in Athriv'^, a lar«e inodrrn rdilicc l)uilt 
in tlu? classical '^tylo with Ionic roltiiniis, taccs the tluvvcr-pl.uited space in front of the New Theatre, in 
that district (jf the capital in whicli are also found the legations and the fjovernnient nllices 



NEW METROPOLITAN CATHEDRAL, RELIGIOUS CENTRE OF MODERN GREECE 

Seventy dei.iolished churches provided the material for the erectirm in 1855 of the New Metropolitan 
Catliedral, a builtlinj; utterly devoid of j^race in whicli four architects have eoinhined to pn^diice great 
iiicongruitv (»f stvle. It is wortli while to rellect that the Athenians who w'orship liere are, the modern 
representatives of the people who raised the rarthenoi^ -the finest place of worship ever iMiilf 
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OLD BYZANTIUM IN MODERN ATHENS: THE KAPNIKAREA CHURCH 

;itlnl)iiU‘(t liy tradition to luidocia, AthcMiian wifr of tho lly/antino Kiiii’»iTor I'lioodo'sin'. II. 
in th(' tilth fTutiiry, tho Kapnikaroa (“Imirii ilat*?s from aI»oiit tho niiiili ( iMitiirv, and the north < t)rri(lor 
covt-red l)y the lower dome en( l»)sin^ a se|)arate < Impel i^ a m*\ (Mitc<‘ntli ceiitiiry addition, I he elinreh 
stands ,\t the erossiin^ <il' Ilernn’'. and Aeohis ^tl•eet-., the latter liMdinx to the Tower ul the Winds 



.lohn Uui<hli\ 

, THE “SMALL METROPOLIS,” ATHENS’ TINY TREASURY OF UNTOLD LORE 

\Separated by a passage only a few feet wide from the south wall of its large, ungainly neighbour the 
Vctropolitan Cathedral, the thiitecnth century Small Metropolis is in many ways one of the most 
\eresling of the Athenian churches. 'The marble of which it is built, once white, is now melloweil to 
\ eold. and its walls famtaiii iiiaiiv ancient sciilotiires : itsextern.'d dimensions are but An fnnt l>\r 'ic 
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ANCIENT MONUMENT REFURBISHED FOR LATTER-DAY ATHLETICS 

First biiili by Herodcs Atticiis in the natural amphitheatre beside the Illissus and excavated ' 
nineteenth century, the Stadium was restored in its original white marble for the Olympic C 
1H96. Sports and displays are held here nowadays on the same ground as was in olden time' 
the Fanathcnaic contests, ^fount Lycabettus rises high beyond 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY, A FINE MODERN EDIFICE OF THE GREEK CAPITAL 

by Uiii> t"rsity Shrrt from Constitution Square wo oorm* to .i lai'f^o opoi sp.K o in which aro 
tlirco of tlio priarip.il biiilclinj-js of the iiKHlcni ritv. Ihoso aro Iho Academy of Sri m e (see pai'e 306), 
which houses two museums, the I'uiversity and the National Jabrary illustrated al »\e. I’his last is an 
iinposimj ])ile, wtdl ci]uipped in every rosport and poscossinii a partii ul.uly ii Ima-room 



GENERAL POST OFFICE, A NOTABLE BUILDING IN MODERN ATH^S 

In Lycabettiis Street, close to its junction with the U)n:', straight Stadium Street, is found the General 
l*ost Office. The building is of modern date and not unpleasing appearance, and is fronted, like the 
National Itank, by a square planted with flowers and shrubs. Within a few moments’ distance is 
Constitution Square, behind which towers the Royal Palace ; close by it is the Parliament House 
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woll-filled with university students. 
On the other side of the street is the 
Arsakion, a girls’ high school founded in 
1S35 and of the highest repute. Towards 
Concord vSquare lies a group of hotels and 
many restaurants of all grades. At 
the other end of University Street close 
to Constitution Sejuare are two large 
cafes, one on either sid(^ of the roadway. 
Tlu'se, which on bright winter days or 
summer evenings spread their chairs 
and tables for a considerable distance 
along the sidewalk, are known as the 
Dardanelles and are e.vtremely popular. 
As a rule cafes are for men only and 
women rarely go to them. The 
Dardanelles cafes, however, are 
patronised by both st'xes freely and 
quite large family parties can be seen 
enjoying themselves there. At a cafe 
colfee is not the only refreshment 
obtainable — sweet cakes, Turkish 
delight, ices, tea, mastica (a kind of 
liqueur), or some similar aperitif and 
even beer can be readily procured. 


From the same point, where University 
Street reaches Constitution Square, 
Cephisia Road leads off to the pretty 
garden suburb of that name which lies 
at the foot of Pentelicus about eight 
miles from Athens. On one side of the 
road an*, large marble houses and on tlu! 
other a long road of barracks. Here, 
too, are the Evangelismos Hospital, 
the Rizarion Seminar}^ and tlie old 
but badly repaired monastery of the 
Holy Angt‘ls (Hagiou Asomaton) ; near 
by is tile new Palace, a handsome 
building with well laid out gardens that 
reach nearly as far as the Stadium. 

Athens in all its aspects is a very 
charming city. To the student of art 
and anticpiity it is, of course, a paradise*, 
but even the greatest Philistine cannot 
fail to enjoy the ])l(*asant life* of the 
modern city and the simple manners 
and friendly hospitality of the true 
Athenians, while*, the unrivalled beauty 
of its situation surpasses even that of 
Naples with its fanmiis bay. 



ACADEMY OF SCIENCE FACED WITH GLEAMING PENTELIC MARBLE 

University Street, one of the fni^st thorough hires in Atlicn-, is Mdiikecl by ii()l)lo buildings such as this, 
the Academy of Science. Classical tradition is striedly adluTcd to in the portico, which is of the Ionic 
order and has a group in the. pediment representing the birth of Athena, .\thena and .Apollo surmount 
the two columns, while the statues on cither side of the steps are of Plato and Sophocles 



ATLANTIC ISLANDS 


despite certain differences in rock- 
structure, it is natural to regard them 
as h.'iving once formed part of the 
adjacent mainland. The Faroes, 
together with the lonely crag of Rockall, 
arc less easily accounted for, but in 
their case so many detailed obser- 
vations have b('en made and so much 
sounding carried o\it, that we can tell 


south-westward a prolongation from 
which rises the conical islet of Rockall. 

Rockall and the Faroi's are alike 
volcanic, but among the lavas of the 
latter there occur sedimentary beds 
(including coals). Now in the Inner 
Hebrides, in Mull, Skye, StalTa, and so 
forth, no less than in Antrim, in north- 
east Ireland, there are great masses of 



STREET IN THORSHAVN, CAPITAL OF THE FAROE ISLANDS 
II mo I>l.'iihls in tl)0 North Atlantic bcloiij' in DoTiinark .ami consist of seventeen iiih.U»ite(l 
.ai.d loiir nnini al islands, 'riiorsliavn, the capital, lies on a narrr)w strip l.md on Strdind 

isl.a.d, with i i «»n either side whit h prtivide safe mooring for ships. Its hovist's, t)f siinph; 

.Ml li.tei tural dyU an* {generally Iniilt id wood ami Ih.atched with hirch-hark, eovereil with turf 


complicated tale of their origin 
^ til but little fear of error. 

\\V have already s])oken of the sub- 
marine plateau which extends across 
thi‘ North Atlantic and appears like a 
continuation of the Dolphin Rise. But 
tlu' deep waters (.»f the Atlantic basin 
are separated from tho.se of the Arctic 
one a very definite ridge covered 
with sliallow water (under 200 fathoms 
bi'tween the Shetlands and Iceland), 
which extends from the Continental 
Shelf on which the British hsles stand, 
jxist Iceland to Grec'nland. This ridge 
bears on its surface the Faroes 
as well as Iceland, and sends out 


basalt, intiTiningled with sedimentary 
beds containing fo.ssil plant-leaves. 
With the help of these fo.ssils the basalts 
can be recognized as of Tertiary age, 
and tlu'Hi is evidence that the rocks of 
the h'aroes belong to the same period. 
More than this, blocks of lava have been 
dredged up from the sea-lloor along the 
line of the ridge from Scotland to 
Greenland, which leads to the conclusion 
that there were once vast plains of lava 
in this region, of which the Faroe 
Islands and Rockall are but the wave- 
worn and denuded fragments. 

We can go even further than this. 
There is much geological evidence to 
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EDINBURGH, THE SOLE TOWNSHIP OF REMOTE TRISTAN DA CUNHA 

Situatnl alwmt woht of the Cape of G<t(xl Hope and .4,000 iiiiUs north-east of Cape Horn, 

the throe volr.inie islands of ni^tan da Cunha arc a very lonely and poverty-strieken ^ronp. 
'rristan, the onlv inhahiteil one of the three, has a population of about loo srttleis, all established 
at halinbnri^h, a tiny township on a plateau under the shadow of the central volcanic mno 


show tliiit, down nearly to the close of 
the era which geologists call Secondary, 
a great continental mass .existed in the 
North Atlantic, the broken edge of this 
old continent still existing in the north- 
west Highlands of Scotland. During 
the Tertiary era this great northtTii 
continent sank down beneath the waves. 
As it broke into fragments and began 
to founder, volcanic iTuplions occurred 
on its surface on a great scale, f.avas 
apparently welled out of the earth along 
the lines of long fissures, forming those 
vast plateaux of which we have already 
spoken, nminants of which persist alike 
in west.(‘rn Scotland and north-eastern 
Ireland on the one hand, and in the 
Faroes and Kockall on the (jther. It 
thus is permissible to declare quite 
definitely that these islands ar('. testi- 
monies tfj the former (*xistencc of a 
land-mass, most of which has sunk 
beneath the si a. 

So far we are on fairly secure ground. 
With ;Tiore hesitation we can offer a 
possible explanation of the volcanic 
islands of the Atlantic Ocean proper, 
remembering, however, that here wc 
are largely in tlie realm of speculation, 
W’ith few d(‘finite facts to go upon. 

There is ground for supposing that 
the whole Atlantic Ocean is of relatively 


recent origin, and that tlu‘ northern 
continental mass conm'cting ICurope and 
North America, of which we have just 
spoken, had its southern limit sonu’- 
wlu'ie along a lini‘. from Forlugal to 
h'lorida and thus includ(‘d the site of 
the t'xisting .\zores. .\ siiiiilar con- 
tinental mass appears to haw stndched 
across the South Atlantic, linking Africa 
and South America. The two are 
believed to have been separated by a 
transverse ocean, called the Tethys by 
the geologist Suess. Tin' thi ory which 
has found general acceptance is that 
the existing Atlantic was formed by an 
enlarge-rnent of the Tethys at (he 
expense of th(? pre-existing northern 
and southern land-masses. 

In speaking of the conditions in the 
extreme north-east of the Atlantic, we 
have shown that the collaj)se of the* 
land-surface was ct'rlainly accom- 
panied by great volcanic eruptions. 
We should thus expect tliat if tliere 
was great submergence of land-areas 
within the Atlantic basin proper, 
volcanic outbursts would similarly take 
place, but would attain even greater 
proportions. We have already shown 
that volcanic islands are widespre«ad in 
that ocean, from the Azores in the 
north to Gough island, and even farther 
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to Bouvet island in the south, no less 
than from St. 1-Iclena to Fernando de 
Noronlia and Trinidad, and from 
Madeira and the Canaries to the 
Antilles in the cast-to-west direction. 
The sug^('stion which arises then is that 
in the Atlantic as a whole there occurred, 
on a far greatcT scale, the same 
phenomena which we know to have 
taken place between (ireenland and the 
British Isles in the north. 

Thus the great S-sliaped rise of the 
Atlantic perhaps represents a vanished 
i)elt of land which persisted for a time 
after submerge'nce had taken place on 
either sid(i of it, and the volcanic islands 
may be the remains of the* lavas poured 
out during tin? gri\'it fissure eruptions 
which pr(‘sumal)ly took place as the 
land-masses sank b(‘n(*ath the waves. 

Much of this, it must be re]M‘at(‘d, is 
[)urely spe'culative. If, however, it 
contains any germ of truth we are at 
once confronti’d with the (]uestion - 
has the Atlantic myth any sound Vmsis ? 
'I'he answer must be, geologically, yes ; 
but histori('ally, no ! We have no reason 
to think that man e.xisled in Tertiary 
time, and i*ven if the existence of man- 
like forms in that era w^ n; proved, it is 
certain that such early forms could not 
ha\e had the intelligence to give a 


coherent account of changes which must 
have taken a vt'ry prolonged period of 
time to accomplish. 

It has been suggested that the Atlantic 
myth arose from the observation of 
some minor change in the tli^tribution 
of land and watcT, possibly associated 
with an eartlKpiake, or a great volcanic 
eruption, in one of tlu* Atlantic archi- 
pelagoes. But all this is pure specu- 
lation, and though the ('anary Islands 
are the most African of tin* groups, and 
their most easterly ineinb(TS are 
separated from the mainland by less 
than sixty miles of sea water, no clefinitt' 
evidence of a former attachment to 
Africa has as yet been brought forward, 
though an African origin is intrinsically 
probable enough. 

Summing u]), then, with the exception 
of the Falklands which are j)resuinably 
a separated part of the Si>uth American 
continent, and of the BtTinudas which 
are built of coral, all the islands dis- 
cussed in this article are of pre- 
dominantly volcanic origin and show 
striking examples of the types of 
scenery associattai with the wratluTing 
of the products of eru])tions. Their 
position and the dei)th conditions in the 
surrounding ocean lead to tlu' conclusion 
that they originated as tlu^ n sult of the 



DARING SEAMEN OF A LONELY OUTPOST OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 

Cliffs from one to two thousand feet in height rise sheer from the sea all round the inland of Tristan 
da Curiha except on the north-west wlicre a narrow gap affords the only landing-place, leading up to 
the single settlotnent, lildiiiburgli, seen in the opposite page. The islaiuh'rs are born saiK)rs and 
will put to sea in almost any weather in small boats made by themselves 
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PRAIA, CAPITAL OF SANTIAGO ISLAND AND OF THE CAPE VERDE GROUP 

Sao Tliiago, or Santiago, is t4e most sontiKTiy islaiiti of th(‘ Cape Verde archipelago, which belongs to 
Portugal and consists o| hnirteen inoimtainoiis and volcanic islands in the Atlantic. It has an ar<M 
of s<|nare imU*s and is the largest and most populous of the group. Praia, on the south-east coast, 
IS the capital and has a very fine harbour with «afc anchorage for vessels and a considerable trade 
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-CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND OF GRAND CANARY, CANARY ARCHIPELAGO 


NdlwilhsliUidinj' its situation on tlio s(m front, Las Palmas ptisscsst*-! nulv an rM-Llt ad witliont 
harbour protection, and is (’onurrtod with it^ port I,a Ln^ by .i railway four iiiilrs Inu.^. Puim to ilo 
la Ln/- i--- stroindv fortitial an<l ha-J an cxcrllrnl harbour, fnrnishin-' -iK'ltcr in all wcatin-ii 



As on th« other islands of this Spanish arcliipclago, the housing of the labouring class on (irand 
Canary i* primitive in the extreme, and the hill slopes, cut into terraces, abound in lav.i c.ivos which 
afford slielter, whore cottages are not available, to many poor islanders. Especially noted ,»s cave- 
dwellers is a small community of potters, regarded almost as outcasts among their neighbours 
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great Tertiary clianges iit the dis- 
tribution of land and ivater, associated 
with the formation of the Atlantic 
Ocean. But cU'spitc this broad simi- 
larity of origin, the various inlands differ 
very markedly in detail. 

We may conveniently be^gin our 
detailed survey of the islands with tlie 


thiTefore that the Azores, Madeira and 
the Canary Lslands would have a climate 
corresponding to that of the Mediter- 
ranean region, mo litied by latitude 
and the surrounding oc(‘an, while the 
Bermudas, since they lie much nearer 
the Amerie:an coast than the African one, 
would partake of the climate of the former 
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PLEASANT PALM-CROWNED CORNER OF LAS PALMAS CITY 

Las Palmas dorivi’d its i.aiiic* from tht* palms which adorned the fertile valley it oeenpies, ami of 
which many heauliful specimens are still to he seen. It has electric li,yhtin^ and tramway services 
and owes much ol its moilerii development to foieiiin merchants. Amoim the principal buildiii^^s are 
the (.'athedral (»ne ot its twin towers is seen above in the background — .i theatre and museum 


siiblroj'ical grou])S of tlic North Atlantic, 
which includti the Azores, Madeira, the 
Canary Islands and the l^ermiidas. 1 'hc 
petition of all th(*se groups allows us 
to make some general observation on 
till climatic conditions which have a 
.considerable bearing on the products 
and economics in each case. The Azores 
have approximately the same latitude as 
Lisbon, while the t'anary Lslands lie 
somewhat south of that of Cairo, the 
Bermud<i.s and Madeira having an inter- 
mediate position between these two 
latitudes. In a broad sense, then, all 
four groups lie within the belt of trans- 
ition between the trade winds and the 
westerlies, tending to be expo.sed to the 
north-east trades in summer and the 
westerlies in winter. We should expect 


coast, modified by the oceanic position. 
A finv figures will show how far this 
expectation is fulfilled. 

Funchal in Madeira is in about lat. 

N., Las Palmas in (hand ('anary 
being further soutli. At I^'unchal 
February is the cook^st month, with an 
average temperature of about 6o'’ F. ; 
August is the hottest with an average 
of about 7J°. The tempcTatures at 
Las Palmas are slightly higher, but show 
the same mild winter and moderate 
range. In both cases the summers are 
dry, the very moderate rainfall coming 
in winter ; but there is a somewhat 
striking difference in the amount of 
precipitation, which is about 27 in. per 
annum in Madeira and only half, or 
less, in the Canaries, This is due 
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CARPETS OF NATURAL FLOWERS SPREAD ON THE COBBLES OF OROTAVA 

rise Canary I'^lanrlor takob much pride in his rieh native flora and IlMWvr^and linils of imuiiiicr.ihle 
varieties are luouj^ht to a hij^li standard of perieedioii. Many skillnl j^anli ners an* to be toniid 
ill Tenenffe, as is well (h'liion^lrated in this striking' photograph ol a street m (^rotava covered 
with rieli ilor.il carpets of v.ined design, composed of living, niulti-hucd flowcMS 


partly to the latitude, and partly to the 
fact that the latter islands are much 
more definitely affected by African 
conditions. In both cases the atmo- 
sphere is clear and the climate healthy, 
tliat of Madeira, as is well known, Indng 
particularly suited to invalids. 

Tin tcMTiperatiire conditions do not 
diib r greatly in the Azores, but the 
It dal annual rainfall is greater, about 
; } in. ; rain occurs at all sea.sons, though 
mostly in winter, and the atmosphere, 
esj^ecially during the wet season, has a 
dampness and tendency to fog which 
make the islands l(\ss suitable as health 
resorts than cither Madeira or the 
Canaries. The Bermudas again have 
a fairly heavy rainfall, about 60 in., 
distributed throughout the year, but 
heaviest in autumn and least in spring. 
The .summer temperatures are higher 
tlian in Madeira, but the winters are 
mild and pleasant. 

Thus all these subtropical islands are 
well fitted to serve as winter and spring 


health ri'sorts for the inhabitants of 
teinperati‘ lalitiuU's, while at tlie snme 
time their summer temperatures are 
high enough for them to yield those 
subtropical and tropical ])ro(hu:ts, 
e.spec'ially fruits, for which the (k’lnaiid, 
alike in luirope and the United States 
of .America, is almost insatiable. 

The Azores and tlic Madeira archi- 
pelago are attached politically to 
Portugal. TJie former consist of ten 
islands, arranged in three groups, tlie 
largest being St. Michaels (S. Miguel) 
with Ponta Delgada the chief town. 
The most conspicuous rocks are lavas 
and volcanic ash, and the highest of the 
numerous vulcanic peaks is Gran Pico, 
in Pico, which rises to over 7,613 feet. 
Very remarkable are the gn-at craters, 
with parasitic cones and lakes, to which 
the name of “ caldeira ” is given in the 
islands. The finest example is the 

Lake of the Seven Cities,” in St. 
Michaels, a great hollow containing 
four lake basins. Though many of the 
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volcanic rocks date from the Tertiary 
era, minor eruptions still occur, some 
b(.‘ing siibinarine. 

Owing to Ihe fairly heavy rainfall, 
vegetation is luxuriant and a great 
variety of economic plants can be 
grown. But the density of |X)pulation 
is much less than in Madeira (about 263 
to the S(puir(; mile), and the division of 
the laml among large propritdors appears 
to check production. Oranges, pine- 
apples and the temperate cereals are all 
grown; wine is made, but the great 
resource of the island consists in the 
herds of cattle, butter and cheese being 
produced. Such a mingling of the 
products of various climatic zones is 
very characteristic of oceanic islands, 
and in the case of these subtropical 
groups • one has to re 
member the bold relief oi 
all, for the climate is 
naturally much modified 
by elevation. 

Flores, the most 
westerly of the islands, 
is an important calling- 
station for ships, as is also 
Fayid, and tlie town of 
Poiita Delgada on St. 

Michaels. 

The Madeira archipelago 
consists of the island of 
iliat name, the adjacent 
island of Porto Santo, and 
some uninhabited islets. 

In Madeira Pico Kuivo, the 
“ icd p(‘ak,” rises to ovi'r 
r.,i; *7 feet, and the island 
is everywhere mountain- 
ous, with deep ravines 
and old lava-flows jutting 
out S('award, and forming 
sheltered liavims for lish- 
ing boats. Though it was 
formerly forested, as in 
the Canaries the origiiud 
woods have largely dis- 
appeared save on the 
upper slopes, where chest- 
nuts and Canary laurel 
still occur abundantly. The 
indigenous flora has been 
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supplemented by numbers of introduced 
shrubs and trees which give an aspect 
of great luxuriance. An excellent wine 
is made, but a v.nc disease led to an 
attempt to introduce sugar-cane, for 
which the climate proved too diy. 
Cer(‘<Ms are largely grown. Funclud, 
the capital, is an important coaling 
station, and many tourists visit tlu^ 
island. IIkj ])opulalion is dense, about 
572 to the square mile, and a nuinl)er of 
minor, largely domestic, industries are 
carried on, including the manufacture 
of articles in cane, such as baskets, 
chairs, (‘tc., and in inlaid wood, as well 
as of (‘lubroideries and straw Iiats. In 
its sunshine, beautiful llowi'iing trees, 
and in the poverty and low standard of 
life of its numerous inhabitants 



MOST NOTED BUILDING OF LAS PALmVs 

This cathedral, a lofty massive structure dating from the 
sixteenth century, is the dominating architectural feature of 
Las Palmas, situated on the north-east coast of the island 
of Grand Canary 
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John Bushby 

OLD CAMPANILE OF TENERIFFE’S CAPITAL 

i hc tfnu cainpauilci was originally applied t«> a l)fll lower iji Italy, 
and canie into use there with the introduc tion of l>«dls about the 
beginning of the nintli c'entury. This lofty belfrv douiiiiates 
a narrow sticrt of Santa Cruz in TcMieriffc 


Madeira recalls some of the islands of 
the Mediterranean Sea. 

The (.'anary group, which belongs to 
Spain, contains seven chad islands, 
arranged in an eastern and a western 
group. The latter includes Tcnrrillc 
(capital Santa Cruz) and Cr rand Canary 
(capital Las Palmas, with the port of 
La Luz, an important coaling station). 
The small island of hTrro (Hierro) is 
int(Testing because aft(‘r the discovery 
of America it was regarded as marking 
the divid.’ng line betwivn th(^ eastern 
and western worlds. The iiKTidian of 
Lerro, assumed (not (piitc accurat(dy) 
to be 20'^ W(‘st of Paris, was for long 
used as the zero of lotigitude, and stiU 
apjx ars on .somc^ maps instead of that 
of Greenwich. The eastern islands of 


Lanzarote and Fuertcven> 
tura are almost vSaharan 
in character. Thus the 
camel is the beast of 
burdiMi, instead of the 
mule ; few trees occur, 
but include (l(\sert forms 
like euphorbias and 
tamarisks ; dates, Tigs and 
pomegranates are grown 
but there is little ciilti- 
-vation. Rainfall is greater 
and vegetation more 
luxuriant to tlie west, 
i^ifd the well-known Pi‘ak 
VfnH ^ T(‘neriff(\ E\ Pico de 
nUijf ir Teyde, lises to 12,100 

' Hiili climate and 

vegetation naturally vary 
altitude. ICven in 
Vflyy ipl western i.slands, 

JEJ liow’ever, water is dilhcult 

to obtain and tlie way 
in which the introducc'd 
AnuTican prickly pear 
(opuntia) has run wild 
illustrates the prevailing 
.T..' . aridity. 

- plants lodge the 

John Bushby cochineal insect, and 

[CAPITAL though the cochineal 

'nrTi'oni‘'liic li.is sulf.-ri'il very 

ry douiiiiaiiN sev(Tf‘ly from the com- 

petition of aniline dyes, 
the fact that the host j)lant will grow 
without care in the mo.st barren soil, 
and that the insects are easily collected, 
is sufheient to account for its pc rsistenci^ 
on a small scale. Many kinds of fruits, 
including oranges and bananas, are 
grown, togi‘ther with cereals, tomatoes 
and potatoes; wine is made, and goals 
are reared. 'Fhe barren nature of 
much of the .surfaci? is rellected in 
the sparse population which reaches 
only 169 per sipiare mile. 

The Bermudas arc British, and their 
position gives them much strategic 
importance despite their very small 
size. Thus the intricate channels which 
lead into the central lagoon are fortified ; 
there is a garri.son and the group forms 
a naval station for the North American 




Atlantic Islands. Towering toa heightof 7,61 the GranPico, 
in Pico, Azores, dominates a landscape lovely with luxuriant ‘tegetation 
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Atlantic Islands, um of Metdeira's beauty spots is Camara de Lobos, 
a fishing town at the foot of a sheer cliff five miles west of Funchal 
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Atlantic Islands. Nature has carried what may be termed seascape 
gardening to perfection in the coral islets that fringe the Bermudas 
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Perpetual verdure clothes the ridges and atolls, which are separated 
by winding waterways making up a vista of incomparable beauty 
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PICTURESQUE HOMESTEAD AMONG MADEIRA’S PINE-CLAD PEAKS 

Besides its .iilvantaf?e<>us situation at the crossinj? of the great transatlantic routes, Madeira owes 
much of its prosperity to its climate, which is mild and salubrious. The vegetation is rich and 
varied, and a strange mixture of genera is to be found among the trees. Much of the indigenous forest 
has been destroyed, but plants and coniferous trees of foreign origin liave spread rapidly 

squadron. 'Hktc* an' no strt'anis and damp huat llie summers are trying, 
the water supply i)resents a dilhculty. The tn)i)iral islands include the Cape 
(ho inhabitants being mostly dej)endent Verde Islands in the North Atlantic 
upon tlio fairly copious rainfall, rain- which belong to Portugal, and Ascension 
water being .stored in cisterns. Market- and St. Helena in the south, the latter, 
gardening, or what the Americans call with Tristan da (ainha, being British. 

“ truck-farming." is tin* main ocenpa- The Cape Verde archipelago lies 
tion, early vegetables and flowers being between 12'’" and 15^ nortli lat., some 
grown, especially for tlie New York 400 inilt's from the coast of Africa. It 
market, whicli is easily reached. consists of fourteen islands and islets, of 

Though potatoes, onions and lilies which the most important is Silo Thiago 
form the chi('f j)roducts, the climate (Santiago), with Praia, the. capital, 
permits of the cultivation of a great Sao Vicente (St. Vincent), with the 
variety of plants, including that which fine harbour of Porto Grande, is an 
yi(‘lds arrowroot. Two-thirds of the important coaling station. TTie island 
inhabitants are negroes, a fact which of Fogo contains a volcanic peak 
may be associated with the warm, moist rising to nearly 10,000 feet, which was 
climate, due largely to the influence of the active during the nineteenth century, 
Gulf Stream. This current also accounts and the island of Brava also has active 
for corals growing farther north here than craters. The climate is hot and is 
anywhere else. In winter and spring regarded as unhealthy. There is a small 
the Bermudas arc much freciucnted by annual but a marked daily range of 
American tourists, but owing to the temperature, and the rainy season, 
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MADEIRA WINE ON THE ROAD FROM VINEYARD TO STOREHOUSE 

On such priniitivo slod^jcs many a cumhcrsoinc hog>hoad of Madeira j^rape-juiiv is drawn for mdts 
over the ronsh roads by oxen. Madeira has lon^; been notei.1 for tlie fam«.»Uh wine whic h takes its 
name fruiii the island, and the culture of the vine, introduced from Crete, dates from lh<‘ tiftcenth 
centurv. 'J'lie wine in most common use is Verdelho, made from the white eranc', of that name 
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PROLIFIC SPECIES OF THE FICUS FAMILY ON TENERIFFE ISLAND 

'I'he tropics and the temperate zone arc equally well represented in the Canary archipelago, and the 
varied dora comprises the date and banana palm, suRar-cane, coffee and orange tree, the agave and 
cactus, the la”rel pme, heather, broom and lichen. The fig, though a speciality of Hierro, grows 
profusely on the other islands. Note the clusters of edible fruit springing from the bare trunk 
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CUSTOMARY CARRIAGE AND PAIR OF MADEIRA'S CAPITAL 

I'Ik* ill I'uiir lial, wliic li nrr paved with inbhle'Ntoiie-, haN«‘ Tinuli imiMovnl in rn (Mit tiinc'; 

and are i^eiierally iiiaiiitaiiK' I in order. 'I hev are ^terp and nairnw ainl are li.i.dit»-d by (‘Icetrii ilv 

there is little or no wheeled Irallie. bnllork eait-' on i miner':, >ledi;e': and jiort.ibN' l)aTj.,.nH U 
lorm the nsiial iikmus o| Iraii'-it. I hron^hoiit the island o\en .ire used as dr.niLrlit .niinial': 



ARABLE LAND ARTIFICIALLY FORMED ON THE MOUNTAIN SIDE 

Th(i soil of Madeira is fertile, but suffers from deficiency of w'atcr, and its cultivation entails an in- 
credible expenditure of time and labour. It is naturally most productive on the lower levels, where 
it is chiefly in the hands ot large proprietors who employ hired labour. Smallholdings on the 
higher ground usually coiniirise artificially formed terrace land supported by stone walls 










TREADING THE GRAIN AMID THE PICTURESQUE SCENERY OF MADEIRA 

'J'ho north part of the island of Madeira is extremely fertile, and while primitive land implemcnl^ 
arc used, all eereals and most Htiropean vegetables are suceessfiilly grown, and fruits of many 
xurieliiN are ( ultivateil abundantly. All agriculture depends very largely on irrigation, and as 
little or no rain falls during the suiuiner months, reservoirs arc consinieted on the higlier elevations 


which Jasls from August to October, is 
especially trying. The total rainfall is 
small and highly variabh' from year to 
year, so that the islands suff(*r much 
from drought. The population is very 
mixed, including many negroes and half- 
bn'ed- A great number of economic 
plani> can be cultivated, including 
sugar-« ane, the vine, the castor-oil 
plant, tobacco, maize and rice, but 
production is not great. The climate 
mak('S it impossible to develop the 
islands as a health p sort and their 
chief economic importance is due to 
their position on ocean routes. 

Ascension, which lies in lat. 8° south, 
and St. Helena in iG*’ south, arc both 
definitely tropical so far as latitude is 
concerned, but their oceanic position 
and small sizx' give them a modified 
tropical climate, and so far as their some- 
what limited products are concerned 


they are warm tempcTate rather 
than tropical. Until Noveinbi'i*, iq22, 
Ascension was under the Jlritish 
Admiralty, had a small garrison and 
was chiefly used as a sanatorium for 
the crews of men-of-war who had 
suffered in health during service in 
tropical latitudi‘S. In that month it 
was annexed to St. Helena, and trans- 
ferred to the Colonial Office. Tlur 
garrison was later withdrawn. 

The island consists entindy of extinct 
volcanic cones, rising in (ireen Mountain 
to a height of nearly 3,000 feet. It is 
continuously exposed to the south-east 
trade winds, which accounts for its 
healthy character, though temperatures 
are high. There is little rainfall, espe- 
cially on the lower grounds, and not 
much cultivation can be carried on 
over the parched surface. Small 
amounts of vegetables were grown for 
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the use of the garrison, but tlie chief 
product is turtles, the animals swarm- 
ing m the surrounding seas. 

St. Helena lies about 800 miles 
south-east of Ascension and has a 
similar but much cooler and cloiulior 
climate, again remarkablv lioaltliv for 
a troinail island. It con.sists of a 
much denuded, extinct \’oI<'anic coni', 
rising in Diana s Peak to a heiglit of 
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2,700 feet and bounded bj' precijiitous 
cliffs. Springs are abundant, and the 
surface was originally forested. But 
ruthless cutting, combined with the 
destruction wrought by (introduced) 
goals has led both to the disajjpearance 
of most of the indig<'nous cegetation 
and to great soil-wastage from the 
deforested .slopes. I'he island was at 
one time of great im]}ortjince as a 



PRECIPITOUS CLIFFS OF MADEIRA’S ROUGH CENTRAL RANGE 

a 'Yir.’';'*’ «'rP|>?sin« beauty, lies off the coast of nnrth-ivost 
clcfp l.ibynntliiiio ri«‘ to lofu^ f iiit istir lioVk \ ridges of which, forming 
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^CHIEF POR'^^If^^HE LARGEsi^ISl^^ND OF THE AZORES GROUP^^^"^ 
I’onta OcUjad.i is the chief town of St. Michaels, or San Miguel, island, the largest an<l most important 
of the Azores. Its secure harbcjur, protected by a breakwater sonic 3,000 feet in length, possesses 
accommodation for several large ocean going steamers and manv small vessels. The town has 
tobacco and sugar factories and a brewery, and manufactures cotton’ fabr ics, pottery and straw hats 
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SHIPS IN ANCHORAGE IN THE SHELTERED WATERS OF ANGRA BAY 

Angra, in the bay of the same name, is the capital of Terceira, the most central island of the Azores. 
It is a fo-tified seaport, with three moles and a sheltered harbour, being exposed to gales only from 
the south-west. The island, which is fertile, has two large bays, Aiigra Bay and Praia Bay 













DISTANT VIEW OF THE VOLCANIC SUMMIT OF PICO ISLAND 
'Ihc Azores brlon}» to and f(»riri an integral part of Portugal, froni which they are about 830 miles 
distant to the we^^t. Pi('o is separated from Fayal island by a strait less than four miles wide, has 
an area of lyO squ.in? miles, and takes its name from the volcano, Gran Pico, 7.613 feet high, the 
culminating point of the Azcires rising in the south-west of the island 
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FAMOUS HOT SULPHUR SPRINGS AT THE THERMAL STATION OF FURNAS 

The islands of the Azores group contain many hot mineral springs, including those of Furnas, in St. 
MichaJs, which have proved beneficial to patients suffering from rheumatism or from skin and throat 
diseases. The dry climate of Santa Maria has health-giving qualities. Pico is especially suitable for 
consumptives, while Fayal, though damper than Pico, is free from complaints that have a climatic origin 
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ON THE ROAD TO ST. MICHAELS’ FAMED LAKE OF THE SEVEN CITIES 
Largest of the Azores, St. Michaels is repres(*nlative of all the widely soparat('d islands uf that archi- 
pelago in respect alik^ of its volcanic character, its generally uneven, ravine-scarred surface and the 
nature of its rich rtora. Its most notable feature is the caldcira, or cauldron, callcil the Lake of Seven 
Cities, a great crater near the west coast containing four lake basins 
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BIRD LIFE ON THE SANDY SHORES OF ASCENSION ISLAND 

The small island of Ascension, v.’ith an area of 34 square miles, is a British possession in the South 
Atlantic Ocean. Formerly under the control of the British Admiralty, it was transferred to the Colonial 
Oflice in November, 1922. Feathered game abounds, and the coasts are frequented by numberless 
seabirds, known as ‘‘ wideawakes,*’ wliosc eggs arc collected from the dunes and rocks for food 
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COCOA CULTIVATION ON THE VOLCANIC ISLAND OF ST. THOMAS 

voUrmic isliiid <»l St. 'rimuM^, nr in it> native innn S.m 'I hniiu'-, i I’nrtu^Mirso pn',-.-‘:i-ui. 


I lie v»>l(.'rmic isliiid nl St. 'rimnia^, nr in it> native inrin San 'I h* 
M)inf i/u inilrs nil tlu* ^vo'^t cna^t nf Afrir.i in tlu* (dill nf (iiiiiKM. 
!ind tlu' ('Iii<’f prndin N .no ('nona, »ITco ai.d nibbor. Jion ui 
( Xtr.'ictinn frnin tin* imds, havo b« id 


riiniiu'-, 1 I’nrtn^iirso pn'-'-r^'^inn, lyin; 

IM. It|> ‘s^osni luxuriant vri;ot.iti()n 
III .1 t yin:( llonr tlio rn( n.i '-ood'^, aft<’ 
id tn Iry fnr export 
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Falkland iBlands 

CATHEDRAL OF THE BISHOPRIC OF THE FALKLAND ISLES 

St inlev was estalilishod as Imp r.apital nf tlie r>ritish Crown Colony of tho ralkland Islands in 
Situated at the north east of IC.ast Falkland island, it con«=ists of two or three streets o ^yood and 
iron houses, with cross-roads extending along the southern shore of Staidex Harbour. C hiistiluircU 
Cathedral is a rather imposing strueture of stone with briek buttresses 
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LONGWOOD: ISLAND HOME OF AN IMPERIAL EXILE 
111 this unpret(Mitioiis dwelling in St. Helena, Napoleon 1 . passed the years of his exile until his death 
rm Mays, The house is situated three miles and a half south-east of Jaiuestowii, was spot iaily 

built for the emperor, and derives its name from the LongwrK)d Plains in the north-east of the island. 
It was presented by Queen X'ietoria to the Kmperor Napoleon III. in iH^S 



ST. HELENA’S FROWNING PORTAL VIEWED FROM ST. JAMES’S BAY 

Precipitous cliffs line the coasts of St. Helena, the only practicable landing-place being at the. head 
of St. James’s Bay. Here Jamestown, seen in another photograph on page 388, stands at the foot 
of Ladder Hill, 600 feet in height and extending a short distance along the narrow ravine that runs 
for a mile and a half inland, one of the many water-cut gorges of the island 
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St 1I..V,, resting-place of napoleon BONAPARTE 

";>" 'i-' ".■ ■-«.. ..^ 

-Sst: ;j» j, i::,;i;;:K:?f-:i.H:"''rt Sir 
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ST. GEORGE ON ITS FINE HARBOUR WITH ANCHORAGE FOR A FLFpt 

i n" .His “‘r Tu 'lin*“‘*alm<)s^landhK-kS“r^^^^^^^^ ‘'V’ ‘I'c Honimdas, and 

tain- a naval dockyard anti j.; a coalii r st' tk)ii for Vl o AtM ti •?a'' ‘ 1‘ ron- 

a .i's. rtSA-™ “■ •“ 
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CORAL CUTTING ON ONE OF BERMUDAS' ROADS 

Tliis rutting through «;olid roral emphasises the ffuari.ition of 
tlie i'^laml^* which mark the iiurtliern limit of tlic activities 
of the coral polyp. The coral islets arc' \vt‘ll shown in a 
photograph nii pages and ;)S5 


calling stafion for sfiips 
using the Cape route to 
India ; its present hisigniti- 
caiige from this point of 
view may be realized when 
it is stated that in iq2T 
only 26 ships touched 
here. The inhabitants, 
who number about 3,700. 
arc poverty-stricken, and 
present a grt'at problem. 

Many ell’orts have bt'cn 
made to introduce crop 
plants which would yield 
products sufficiently valu- 
able to stand the* cost of 
transport to a distant 
market ; but without great 
succe.ss. ('inchona was 
tried at one time but 
api^ears to have failed. 

Though a varkdy of fruits, 
including, it is .said, 
orange's, bnnanas, dat('s 
and figs, can be made* to 
grow, in.sed justs have 
practically de.siroyed l he 
orchards and fruit-groves 
of the island. New Zealand llax (jdior- 
mium) is grown to some extent and 
IhtTe .u'(‘ several mills for dealing with 
the ju'odnct. I'lie women have been. 


taught lace-making, but the industry 
has not attained any importance. 

St. Helena is an Admiralty coaling 
station and also a telegraph station. 



OVERLOOKING THE WATERSIDE AT HAMILTON, CAPITAL OF BERMUDAS 

TLiiuilton, iu Main island, is built on the shore of Great Sound, whose wat.Ts are studded with 
islands. Tliere is a brisk trade with New York, from which the archipelago is about 680 miles distant, 
in tomatoes, potatoes, and arrowroot. The islands are of limestone and red sand, with coral reefs. 
There arc no streams or wells, rain-water being collected in tanks. The climate is very healthy 
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Tht‘ subtropical island of Tristan 
da Cunha, in lat. 37® south, presents 
similar problems to St. Helena, but 
in an aggravated form. ♦It is exposed 
to westerly winds throughout the year, 
and has a cool, mo st and equable 
climate, with far less summer heat 
than the Azores, which lie in the .same 
latitude in the northern hemisphere. 
Its central volcanic peak rises to 8,500 
feet, and is .snow-capped for much of 
the year, while the steep cliffs and the 
rollers ihakc approach from the sea 
difficult. The island is only . visited 
occasionally by sailing ships. Intro- 
duced rats and mice are a great pest, 
and make grain cultivation impo.ssible. 
The inhabitants, about 100 in number, 
rear cattle and grow potatoes and some 
tempt'rate vegetables. 

Of the temperate islands, the Faroes 
and the Falkland Islands resemble 
t.‘ach other in that sheep form the 
main basis of the economic life of the 
inhabitants in both cases, helped out 
by the fisheries. Despite the difference 
in latitude dso there is much similarity 
of climate, both having mild winters 
and cool .summers and being moist 
and windy. 

The Faroes belong to Denmark, 
though the inhabitants are mostly of 
Norwegian descent. They consist of 
about tw(mty islands, of which seventeen 
are inhabited, and the contrast, so far 
as density of })opulation is concerned, 
with the FalkJands is very striking. 
The latter consist of two large and 


about 100 small islands and have 
a total land area of some 6,300 
square miles, with a population of only 
about 3,300. But the Faroes, with the 
much smaller area of 540 square miles, 
lodge nearly 21,400 people, all in a 
condition of tolerable prosperity. 

The scenery in the Faroes is very 
striking, the islands being charac- 
terised by their rocky scarps and 
magnificent sea-cliffs. On these myriads 
of sea-birds breed, forming a valuable 
accessory fcx)d-supply to the islanders. 
Much fishing is idso carried on, and 
cattle are kept on a small .scale. A 
little barley is raised, but potatoes 
form a more important crop, while 
hay is cultivated wnth care as winter 
feed for the cattle. Thorshavn, in 
Stromo, the kirgcst island, is the capital 
and chief town. 

The Falklands form a British Crown 
Colony to which South Georgia, the 
South Shctlands and South Orkneys 
are attached. The scenery is hilly 
and rugged, with large expanses of 
moorland. As in the Faroes, peat is 
abundant and forms the only fuel 
available as trees do not grow. In 
1920 there were 200 sheep pen* head 
of the population and wool is the chief 
export, followed by the produce of the 
whale fishery. There is regular com- 
munication with Great Britain and 
the islands are of some importance as 
victualling stations for ships making 
the passage round Capt^ Horn. Stanley, 
on East Falkland, is the only town. 
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Natural Divisions, etc. Atlantic Ocean, 
.t modern extension of the ancient Tethys, 
or Middle Ocean, over the foundered 
portions of the ancient continents of 
Atlantis in the north, and Gondwanaland 
in the south. Hence the coast-line crosses 
tJie grain of the modern continents, and 
there are no festoons of islands as in the 
I^aciftc. The larger islands are the subjects 
of separate articles, e.g. Iceland. The 
isLoids are classified by origin, as coralline, 
Bermudas ; or volcanic, the Azores, 
Ascension, etc. ; by location, as con- 
‘ mental, the Falklands; or oceanic, St. 
Helena, Faroes, etc. ; by climate, as 
temperate, e.g. Falklands; subtropical, 
e.g. Canaries ; tropical, e.g. C. Verde 


group ; by use, as sanatoria, e.g. Madeira ; 
market gardens, e.g. Bermudas ; naval 
stations, e.g. St. Helena ; whaling stations, 
e.g. Falklands. F^or F'alkland Depend- 
encies, see Antarctica. 

Outlook. Rockall, the F'aroes, Gough 
Island, F'ernando de Noronha, and 
Trinidad Island are isolated and of little 
use. St. Helena and Ascension have small 
})rospects except as possible future aero- 
dromes. The F'alklands will depend on 
the development of Antarctic whaling. 
The Bermudas, Azores, Madeira, Canary, 
and C. Verde groups all lie in one or other 
of the sea-lanes, and will profit from their 
fruits and vegetables and as health 
resorts. 
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A FTKR oxpi rinuMits with spt'cimon volumes 
J^\ containiiitj ililfcrent iiumhors of Parts. 

it has linally Ijci'ii (hvidt.*<l that sj‘\en 
Parts of CuuNTRiKs of thf World shall 
nuistituto a volume. This, I am convinced, 
will nsiilt in a vnlnmc at once ‘‘Olid and 
ilijiiiiliod in ap]KMraneo. and at tlic sanu' time 
casv to iiamlle ; hut n-adt'is will ln‘ hcllt'i* ahh* 
to jndj^e with the a])p(‘aram:(* of Part 7 itself, 
on the* back cover-pagtj of wltich a full colour 
representation of the two styles availahh* for 
su])scnlM'rs will appear. In the meantime, a 
]ireliininary announcement will Ix' found on the 
same paf?<‘ in this Part ; but I think it bc->t to 
reserve the complete details until my readers 
have the illustrations befun' them and can form 
their own o])inions on tlu' subject, 'fhese mdes. 
by the way, should relie\a‘ the apprehc‘n''ion.s 
of one correspoinlenl wlio w ritc'i to me suij.!Jje''tinj' 
th.it it would lx; a fjood idea to l>ind th<‘ Puts 
of (.'(■;[ 'NT iv'iiis OF ini- WoiD.D- evidently a new’^ 
rcLruit to our i in !e of subscribers ! 

' 5> 

A Happy Compromise 

G h' course, there are two factors t«> be 
coiisidercsl in ch < idin^ the bulk t)f a 
, volume ; ;ind as these I’art j)ubliealions 

of ours arc always ])fo«lueed with .'i vie w to 
beini^ eventually IxjuikI. the whoh- su}.ij<ct 
(h’Uiands jireat eaie and 1hon”}i1. In the 
iirsl i)lac.(‘, the ^n ati r the nniMber of Part‘> that 
tan be eomju‘e>.'ed into one •volume, tin* bwer 
the volumes, and Iherelor*’ tin* less tlie lol.d 
« 0-4 lor subs< rilx Is ; but, 011 tin* other hand 
< \erv one knows bv expmieiiee how liriiii; to 
le.ul a n ally heavv ]>ook ( .in be -how one shilts 
Irom ide li> s'de, trvin;.; lirst one's knee, and 
llien iin- ;iriu o| tlieihair lor suppen t, and is at 
la-t driven to the wiuorufortable <-\pedient 
of a table and ;i. hiird seat ! In the present 
ifstance, however, I think it will be f^eiierally 
.ulrnitod that a ha))py c omproiniM; li.as be<*n 
r< a('l 1 ; and I liope that no snbscriIxT will tail 
to take advaiita;^e «d thi.s splendid opj>ortnnity 
of ])u-.irvmg in^ sets in such a beautiful an 1 
enduring manner. 


T his part, it will be iioticad, contains only 
two chapters - (ci tin* ll.ilearie Isles and 
tlu* Ikirbary States ; and I hope that this 
will not eaiLse an'/ um‘a.siuess among my readers 
as to the sp.iei* allotted to subsc*{]iu*ut ehajitiTs. 
One c'orn*spon<l<'nt already, f<»r iiist.uiec*, in aii 
otherwise .i})[)rec i.itiv«‘ le tter, h.is remarked : 

\'our work is to he i-ompleted in .iboni [o p.irts, 
.uid 1 voii .in* to h.ive ji ; e-lMptiT^, an aver.u;e 
ot oxt-r V eh.jptt'i's per put. It lo me 111. it 

the "hole ot one p.irt will be reiiniie.l it 'on .ire to 
d«*al fnllv "ilh -.«'me ot 111.* l.n.aT coiintne-. : aiul it 
this is not the caa*. the iiu'vitable priinin.; " ill Ie^-e:i 
the value ot the w..rU. 

liy this tiuu* mv mdes on t)ie siilvject m P.irt j 
will have* appe'.ind .nul se t his miiul at . 
atul 1 ean fiirtlu'r .is-siire him tliat tlu* I’liited 
St. lies, wliie li form^ oiu* of (he snbje*ets eif his 
inepiiry, will be* trc.iLed no le'ss hilly tli.in tlie 
Prilisli Isle s. Alte-r all, live* chapters per P.irt 
is onl\’ an ave-iiigc, .-md ;i relerem e* to P.irt 1 
will sheew th.it it coni. lined seven, besieles all 
the lilt rod ne'lorv'^ m.itti'i 

e> 

The Barb&ry States 

TC))l’ r to revert to tlie contents of this Part, 
iy) it sc*ems le) nu* that llie iJ.irbary States 
well merit tlu* siv^ice* de*voted lo them. 
(i(‘e)graphie ally .sp« ;iking, they ni.iy be* U'g.irdeel 
as a unit an outlying portion of Ivumpe*, a-s it 
were*, for Africa prope*r enily begins 011 tlu* 
fiirllier side of the All.is Mount.ains ; Imt act u. illy 
the*y contain so m.my diH**reut ele iiu nt . and so 
m.uiy diverse pciiuts of iute*n*sl, support so 
many vigorous and growing towns .and ;iri* the ' 
geeal ol .siu li an iiicn*asing nnmlx'r ol vasitors, 
tli.it even neglecting llieir not iiu-on.sieh*rable* 
are*.i it would have* bi*en impossible* to elo^ 
jii.^tice to them if tlu; chapter had been at .ill j 
compn‘sseel. And I think lh.it rc*adi*rs will lx; ij 
c'speci.illy .satisluxl with tlu* illustratiems th.it i 
aceompany tlu* chapter - the sixteen jiag.,* 
pluiUigravure s<;ction is one* -of c*\'-e])tional 
apjK*.il. while* in some* ways tlu; colour section 
111, irks the; higlu-st lov<*l we h.ivc y« t achu*v’cd. 

[('otihnnrd nn piKjo Hi. of ihh inrappvr | 


i.tifM oonffiils «if r«.i'v'i lur.s hK tick WcjUI.u .-ik- p'oi.-i u-il liy rop.. n.Mir iii .-ni inunlris Oiiii.itni-y tn ih*- lli'ino Cifu v»rit;fiii 
'i'Xi; ]itvr,ii> uiid miomI of th.' pi.-ior .-il .o.iii-iils ;ir>" « .ip.\ oi'Iilril III I In* lanlfil Si;i|i-.s vt Am rU'ii 
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Sea-Girt Outposts of Spain 

by E. G. Harmer, kr a i. 

Writer on Anthropology and Archaeology 


F LUNCi like a chaplet across the 
Western Mediterranean, as if 
t()Sj)an thebhuM'xpanse between 
AJicante and Sardinia, the Jkdearic 
Islands, varied, sunlit, })r<xluctiv(‘, may 
well claim pride of ])lace among Spain’s 
fain'st pro\'inc('s. TIktc an* two groups. 
That to the cast, the “ Insulae Jkdeares ” 
of the l^omans, comprises Mallorca and 
jMenorca -we call them Majorca and 
Minorca- with seven inhabited satel- 
lites, of wliich Cal)rera is the chief. The 
western group, dislingiiislu‘d in classic 
days as tlu* “ Pitynsae ” or Pine 
Islands, consists of Ibiza -tons, Iviza- 
and Fornientera, with four attendant 
iskds, also iuaaipiial. Scattered be- 
tween I ' and 5 IC. long., in to 

40" N. kit., they have a total an‘a of 
bOd.5 scjuari.* miles. 

SiimniitN of a Suh-aqueous Kidge 

Rooted beiK'ath the sea lloor in tlu? 
distant Andalusian sierras, the upland 
ciest of the archij)elago turns ks 
conv(‘xity to tlie sun, as if to affirm tliat 
once it servi'd as a glacis to the IVnin- 
snla. Nearly bo miles of sea intervene 
between the easternmost ca])e of .Alicante 
^aial Iviza ; it is 50 miles thence to 
Majorca ami less than half tliat distance 
to Minorca. Kacli island rests on a 
broad couch within the loo-fathom 
limit, with somewhat deeper depressions 
west and east of Iviza. The sub- 
a(]ueons ridge "whose emergent .summits 
make up Uk*. Palearic chain falls away 
sharply towards Provence, Sardinia 
and the Jkirbary lands, into the pro- 
founder Mediterranean deeps. 

Between the Ivizan peak of Atalayasa 
‘ and the distant Mount Toro in Minorca, 
both le.ss than 1,800 feet high, the 
.sierra rises again to skirt the long. 


precipitous north-west coast of Majofl^a, 
where it culminates in the 4.770 h’ct of 
the Jhiig Mayor. The sunward .sloj>e 
of this tumliled mass sinks into the 
tertiary alluviums which make of tlu? 
Palmesan plain a garden of the Hes- 
perides. Here are no perenniij streams, 
but rocky torrent beds, usuaJly dry, and 
the asj)(‘ct of the land betokiais at once 
the need for irrigation and its Iriuniph- 
phant accomjdishim nt by human hands. 

Beneficent and Equable Climate 

I*'or whereas llu* uplands prt'sent a 
nigg(‘d framework of hardened Jurassic 
limestones, scantily eiicnisli'd with 
softer soil, tin* hillsidts disjday tliat 
])atu*nt system (»f terraci‘d cultivation 
which arose out of the old MicliUr- 
raneaii eivilizatioii. Here sU‘e}) scarps 
and coimter.scarps of unmortared 
l)(mlders Imtlre.ss the narrow terract's. 
]Cvt‘n the arable plains an* .scored by 
mas.sive walls, represtaiting age-long 
etforts of man to rid the soil of its slony 
eiicunihraiKe. In Minorca’s more arid 
cxpan.si's tluTt* arc barrancos or glens 
silted lip by .stMSonal torrents whose 
.sediment juaforee lay as it h‘ll, muU'r 
the indiilgeiic(.- of tlie tideless .sea. 

Hap])ily tlie terrestrial conditions are 
conjoined witli a elimati; (^f t‘xe(‘ptional 
suavity. I’alma itself, ]>roti‘cted from 
the iiorlhi*rly winds by its crescent of 
highlands, seldom knows a temjieraturc 
below 4P F. on a winter night, although 
snow lies scantily on the distant summits 
now and tlicn. I'hc air of a l)cc(aiiber 
noon may reach 68'^, but a hot summcT’s 
day would mark no more than 90”. 
The daily range is singularly equable, 
with a sharp drop towards sunset, 
counterpoised by an increasing warmth 
after the dawn. Rains, sometimes 

(1922) Limited. 
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torrential, are not normally persistent, 
and although concentrated mainly upon 
the spiring and autumn months, cannot 
be looked for, year in year out, on more 
than one day in six. Heavy clouds may 
appc'ar for a time, hut the resistless sun 
bursts through almost while you watch. 


Winter gales are not unknown, and 
the feluccas sometimes lie windbound 
in the bays for days together. Minorca's 
mistral days art' comfortlt'ss, bt ‘cause no 
mountain belt protects the cayiital, 
Iviza, which also knows the touch of 
till' northerly blast, knows, too, the 
scorch of till', sirocco from far-away 
Africa. Hut for the most part the 
bri't'/es are kindlit'r arid (jflt'ii zt'pliyrous, 
while ft.‘W days in the yt'ar register a 
stagnant calm, b'rom August to Octo- 
ber the well-to-do Mallorquins retin! to 
their hilLsirle villas where the air is 
fresht r and the mosquito, non-malarial 
but irritant, is left behind. 

I'o say that the Balearic vegt'tation 
is an insular variant of the .Mediter- 
r.aican lk»ra is to call uj) a vision of 
coastal ])lains bestrewn with hoary 
olives, with opulent vineyards and in- 
t'*u^ive col .uiies of prickly pear. As one 
r .'ends the scrubby hillsides behind 
I Ellina, with their garment of carob 
trei's, their undergrowth of lentisciis 
and bushy heath, and in tlie springtide 
their riot of anemone and cistus, one 
reaclus at length the zone of evergreen 


oak. The \lep])0 pine is to be seen at 
all altitudi i. down to the lapping of 
the waves, and an avcmiic of palms con- 
fronts the biisy'^ tp^ity. Kabbits and 
hares provide the MaUorciiiin with four- 
footed game. Some hunt tluTii with 
till' lean yellow greyhounds which arc 
descended from the old 
desert breed brought by 
I’hot'nician mariners from 
the ancient Nile Valley, 
as depicted in Tutankh- 
amt'n’s tomb. Partridges 
wt'n‘ introduced by King 
Sancho more than six 
centuries ago. The winter 
migrant feels singularly at 
hoiiK! with the bird life 
which shares his .south- 
ward tlight, although luiw 
and then he encounters 
unfamili:ir forms also, a 
skein of Balearic cranes or 
a ('ommunit y of ilamingoes 
fn>m the salinas. 

Above all, Majort'a is an orchard and 
a gardt'ii. hive centuries of Moorish 
industry left bt'hind many a vestige, 
in aqu(‘du('t and wi'II, breastwork and 
garden stt‘ading, wliich ('atalau energy 
has lurnt'd to actount or used as an 
example, uiid everywhi*re the rains are 
conserved in giant cisterns, often holding 
a years supjdy. In sonn* places the 
cultivator must })ay for his irrigation 
water, which is .served out to his lands 
in rotation on fixed days, as in ancient 
Mesopotamia, llajipily, in a clime .so 
kindly, thi' return is siin'. No January** 
but finds the. Aiulraitx hills a mass of 
almond bloom, no March when garden 
vi'getables and oranges are not at tlieir 
juiciest, no November without its 
Iiarvi'st (T olive, pi-rsimnion and lig. 

K.xrept some Devonian outcro])S on 
the north Minorcan coast there are no 
jirimary rocks. The sierras are built 
up of stcondary formations, much 
fauJt(‘d and contorted, in which liassic 
beds })redomiiiate, with ma.sses of 
Iriassic dolomites here and there. The 
tertiaries lie upon these older scries in 
the plains. When the Thames was 
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(loposilin^ ihc London day, IIm material 
fiirnislied by \hv. d(mii(iati'.ti of the 
calcan'ous rocks of Halcarica was hchig 
redistributed ffiroiit^h tla? nu’dinm of 
nninniijlit(\s, and J:5aJearie Jakes were 
siilanerging the l)rown Jignites whirl) are 
mined to-day at Ibnisah m and else- 
where. rne(|nal in calorific value 
though they be, during the (ireat War 
tlu*y eked out the su|)|>ly of Asturian 
('oal, which now encounters once more 
the elh'ctive competition of KngJish and 
Welsh coallields. This is why the 50,000 
tons of lignite mint'd in it)Jo droj>j)ed 
in the following year to ban'Iy thri'e- 
fourths of that (piaiitity. 

Here and there j'atclu's of intrusive 
rocks are at comjianied by iiKdalliferous 
ores and otluT miiuTals. Tlu* mines of 
cojiper, iron, lead and silver an* now of 
littk' account, but there is an active 
(‘X])l()itation of red and white marbles, 
jaspers and rock crystals, and other 
iisc'ful stones. Of the fnrstone much 
us(' has always been made, as the 


ram])arts of Palma, with its Gothic 
trium[)hs, the Lonja and th(^ cathedral, 
bear witness. On the east coast the 
slalactitic cavis an* among the largest 
in Iinrnpc, and an? j)araJlel<'d on a 
corresj)onding scab? in Minorca. 

Time* was when tlu'se island-bn cl 
('atalans were tin* best geographers 
and chart -mak(‘rs in the' world, when 
they built 50-bench galk'ys alongside 
the l\dma mole, and mannc'cl .pio 
x’essc'ls to try conclusions with the 
P>arbary corsairs. \Mtli an inherited 
aptitude' lor .seamanshij), thi' jaesint 
Jkilc'areans an* skilful fi.shcTijK n and 
boatmen ; to watch their feluccas 
strung out like' a rosary from cape to 
cape is a pc'rennial de light, eve*n though 
the strident chug-ehug of their motors 
is insistent nowadays. Ajjart from its 
welcome consignments of fn/sh fish, the* 
toothsome? lobsters which Palma sequels 
to ihc J^arce'lona sheeps bring in a 
yexirly re* venue of £8,000 or more*. 
The forests, although yielding little 



ISLAND OF MAJORCA SEEN FROM THE LIGHTHOUSE IN PALMA BAY 

'I’hc lialcarir. Islaiuls, coiisistiiifj of four large and several small islands, lie in the MeelitoiTancan ott 
the east coast of Spain. Majorca, the largest, is 60 miles in length by 4^* miJes in breadth, with an 
area of 1,325 square miles. l*alma, its principal town, is built about the base and slopes of an 
amphitheatre of hills overlooking the bay of the seune iiiune 
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7lKMi;rh thf.‘ ftair.-ri* Islands arc r.ut (,f tlir heitf^^ \ COUNTRYSIDE OF MAJORCA 

jf-’'[V"f“ Hrrlf.vJoRist *A'phnsin^'’f‘‘’'^"'‘■ ‘''“i""''*, ‘'^ sU'.Klilv KrowiiiK in 

It .sfH-,. fr.„n l.r,sa„(la«... |,. th„ rcnoW moimtain ',“ ''T '1 “"i “’ ""W 

■ -t. a .naicMess Wst, wi.iei. p.veiii^is' :teri^i!;u!.t;;:;:‘,? 
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MAJORCA: AT THE ENTRANCE TO A COUNTRY COTTAGE HOME 

riuMv arc a siiiiplicity ainl < liarin about the Balearic Islands that make few places in the Mediterranean 
better wortl'.y of a visit. Majorca, especially, has iiiminierable attractions, not the least of which 
are its varied 'seenery and rich vegelation, for the soil is fertile and the island, on the, whole well- irrigated, 
produces w ine, olive oil, cereals, ligs, oranges, lemons and other fruits in abundance 
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FLYING BUTTRESSES AND PINNACLED TOWERS OF A FAMOUS MINSTER 
'I'Ih- ( iotliir catlu'^tlra! <»f I’aliiyi is built <»f goUl<'U'l)n>\vu saiuKtoju*, ai\tl \va< br^uu by I )ou Jaiiu«* 1. 
soon aftor his roiKjiu'st M«aj(>rra, and compldf'd, with Iho j)f tlu* imxlt'rn west 

oarly in the srvc'ntcoiith rriilury. It stands on t ho oast side nt tiu' harbotir anil dominatr^ tlie 
\ iew overland and sea. In the interior is a marble sareophadis e(»ntainin;l tl.o boily of Don [aime II 


good limber, Iialf tlie annual importa- 
tion of 4,000 tons being from the Baltic, 
pn^vido occupation for a large population. 
After meeting its local needs, Majorca 
sends aw.iy an annual total of 11,000 
tons, including material for Valencia 
fruit bo.\cs and wine barrels, besides 
in^ariy 2,000 tons of wood fuel, and 
more than half that weight of furniture, 
wicktu'work and esparto ware. The 
total return to the island amounts to 
£(j4,ooo. Many young piiK's art? being 
sacrilic(‘d for pit-])roj)s, and even h)r 
fuel. There is no evid(‘ncc of any 
provincial program mt^ of reaffori'station, 
and it lx‘Comt*s a serious (juestion how 
f.ii Lh(' ] I'tjsent policy of indiscriminiite 
denudation, (‘iicouraged by the demand 
f(^r ground for rflmond culture, will in no 
distant future bring about radical 
cL.ingcs in the geographic control. An 
Arlxir Day inaugurated in the spring of 
1924 may set a much-needed example. 

The area under arable cultivation 
may be put at 200,000 acres, nearly 


one-fourth of the whole land siirfac(‘, 
with an almost t‘(|ual area, partly over- 
lapping th(? oth('r, de\'oted to the care 
of the oliv^', vine, almond and carob. 
The value of tlu' agricultural harvi'st 
is jri,f)()o,()oo, including iIk' portion 
which goes to Spain, Trance and Algeria. 
The tench iicy is to devot<‘ more and 
inort' attention to almond and carob, 
at the e-\])ense (T olive and vine and - 
as in Ivi/.a to nursi* the a]U'i(’ot supply. 
The ric(' grown in tlu^ marshy swamps 
near Alcudia may date back to Punic 
tiiiK's. In Minorca tlnue is a prolitable 
])roduc'tion of honey, butter and chee.se. 

Some attention is given to hor.s(*- 
brcH (ling. Muk's are highly valiu d and 
there arc sub.stantial luTds of .slarp 
and goats. But tlx' principal interc'St 
of the live-st(x'k breeck-r c'c*ntr(‘S in the 
pig. for wliich tlie forestaT conditions 
arc ])eculiarly favourabk', while the 
fodder sujiply is supplemented for weeks 
together by a surfeit of fresh figs. In 
Minorca the pig population is housed 
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in paJaticil structures simulating the 
old megalitliic architecture, and many 
a pig-breeder .contentedly puts the 
comfort of his own habitation in the 
second place. Barcelona and Valencia 
look forward with avidity to their 
supply of Majorcan and Minorcan pigs, 
which may f(?tch ten pounds apiece and 
have been know'ii to figure in th(j export 
returns at 60,000, not to mentu)n several 
hundreds of tons of hog products. 

The primitive methods by which 
agrarian operations are carried on arc 
in strong contrast with the up-to-date- 
ness of current manufacturing develop- 
ments. Within recint yi'ars, and 
espi'cially during the (ireat War, the 
Jkilearean ])eople have successfully 
claimed admission into the general 
comity of modern mechanical indus- 
trialism. The old Moorish ram])arts, 
once Palma’s jealous pride, are fast being 
('ffaced in favour of factories which 
may vie in si/e and e<|uipnient with 
those of Barcelona itself. lh)ots and 


shoes are turned out both by co- 
ordinated home labour and in com- 
modious works. The insular embroidery 
shares with these the appreciation of 
Spanish and South American markets. 
The Mallonpiin aptitude for masonry 
and joinery is innati^. The most re- 
markable of these industrial movements 
is the production from imported silver, 
gold and platinum wire! of chain-mesh 
bags and purses which find an (‘ager 
demand in every part of the world. In 
all these and similar enterprises Minorca 
.sustains with .success a keen competition. 

The new social conditions created by 
this industrial organization, with its 
aj)paratus of strikes and lab(jur con- 
troversies, are destructive of the aristo- 
cratic serenity of the ])ast. The in- 
herited wealth of the old landed families, 
whose ancestors camt* in with the 
Conciuistador in the thirteenth century, 
is being inevitably sapped. Out of the 
573 farms and urban propertU'S of 
which King Jaime despoiled the Moor 



Kiiu‘st IVii'ilIy 


ON^^OF PUMA’S MOST BEAUTIFUL AND HISTORIC BUILDINGS 

The 1. Dili a, once the K.xchaugc, a sandstone building of considerable architectural merit, resembles 
a (Jothic castle with four ('onier tmvfrsTlWo slender turrets between each, and a fantastic parapet 
surrounrling thcr roof. It was erected during the first half of the fifteenth century and rapidly became 
the centre of iinportaiit commercial activity ; it is now used as a provincial museum 
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FILLING THE PITCHER IN AN OLD-WORLD CORNER OF PALMA CITY 

Uh* f»f Tnodfm tinus h.js by no iiii-aiis clone aw.iv with, but «»jiIv moclibed the use c»f tlie primitive 

wells tc‘ lie i.mnd in the towns and country plans of the MalcMnc- MancL. riii-; plM»to«r.iph shows a 
Curioc’s turnin;^ Wf 11 at Palma. Py means cif wheels wc»rked bv hand, the wafer, pum[)ed into pipe-^, 
disc har;^es lhrou;;h a spout, the How beini; n-.^oilatc'd by a siiiall haii'bwiicrl 
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DIVERSE DWELLINGS ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF PALMA 

I )\v<-llm!.;-; «.l rvrrv <lr-.< riptinii ni.iy Im* foimd in .uul .ipuind Lalina, mk lutlin^ thr \n iiulnuU nt 

lln* juM'^.iiit, t wi) r\aiiij)l< '. ()t wliirli .ir»* M*cii above «in the hill, aiel the r«-l.»li\ el\’ p.il.iUa! le-^iiU-iKe nf 
the ai i-toi rat. .Many hoii'-e*. ate in the .Moorish <tyle, for the lon^r period ot .\iah rule ha. lett its 
iiMi'k on tlie pi-ople’s ( nstoins, and to some extent oa tlieir pliv-n il t\ )>e 
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KiiuNt FiMirffy 

OBSOLETE WINDMILLS GIVE SHELTER TO PALMA’S POORER PEASANTRY 

I’he iiumhorles'; windmills impart an air of gjeat activity to the suburbs of Pahna. Ori!;iually they 
were usc(l f(.)r i TLishing olives, hut many of them arc now inhabited and it is said that their inmates 
hi;»hly api>r<Tiate them as cool dwelliiif^s. The inhabitants of Majorea arc mainly Spanish with a 
mixture of Moorish blood, and in character they are hard workiuLj, honest and hospitable 
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for liis followers' benefit many have 
passed into otlier hands. A new order 
is arising. The banker and lawyer are 
now a i)ower in the land. The medical 
practitioner, for all his inedii^viil ways, 
has bacteriological laboratories at his 
command, and even the fisherman may, 
if he will, take counsel of his marine 
biological station. The Instituto in 


efficient service. The mail steamships 
which ply between this }X)rt and 
Barcelona four times weekly are supple- 
mented by other services — weekly, with 
Port IMahdn and Iviza, Valencia and 
Alicante ; monthly, with Algiers and 
also with Mar.seilles. 

Apart from the land-lines and sub- 
marine cables, over which Palma handled 
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SPREADING FISHING NETS TO DRY IN PALMA 

'Jhe iiaiiir I3alearir, or Sliii;'<*rs’, Islan'l';, '^aul to hern tlt*riviMl fiDin the skill of thrir 
inhabitants in ns-ini; the rhietly in Ihr .miiies »)f C'arthai^e .ind Koine, for these isl.uids passed 

suirrssivelv" niuler tin? ink* of Greeks, ('arth.i^inians, K«»inans, Vandals and Arabs. bishinji is an 
important industry, and many of the roast dwellers of MajoiLa depend upon it tor llieir livelihood 


I’aJnui, alliliated to the Barcelona Uni- 
versity, focuses the provincial education, 
which, despite much illiteracy, is no 
whit beliind tlic mainland standard. 

Notwithstanding the growing zest for 
motoring, the public roads are but 
Indifferently good. Tliere are 415 miles 
of provincial highways in the main 
island, with, 45 miles of local rate- 
supporte.l roads, and many ('xignous 
-lule-trai ks. The 75 miles of railway 
link up the main market towns, and 
aiito-bikscs are replacing the picturesque 
mulc-dr.iwn carts. In Palma itself eight 
miles of electric tramway provhle an 


448,922 telegrams in 1921, there is a 
Telef unken w'ireless * station at Port 
Ma)i(>n within reach of the mainland 
.system, and a Marconi station at Sdller' 
wath a range of 500 mili s, dealing with 
both shij) and shore tralfic. An Aero- 
Maritima Malloniuina has high hopes 
of future a(Tial transpe^rt, and an air- 
post with Baicelona may come in the 
immediate future. 

When the present-day tourist glidt's 
into Palma Bay .shortly after the dawn, 
and lands upon its fourU'enth century 
moh*. his first thoughts are for the 
amber-tinted gleam that irradiates the 
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FISHING BOATS MOORED IN THE HARBOUR OF PALMA 

A- Mpit.il ( ity and the of the C'aptain r,<Mioral, Palma rnjov-; c >n'si<lpral)li* i)ro^li; in tin' 

M.iNatic Island A‘j a port it rarri('s on a piospcnms Iratlc <lii<*ilv in finite; and vi'^'ctablr^, in arldition 
to exports of lollrn (l(.lh and otlnn* locally inannfaclnrcd arlirlo^ In the back-^o >nnd ris. • tin* 
bc.mtilully pi »rtiono<l l.niij.\,or old I-xrh.unje, tf'^til vim* to Palma’ former CoiuJiicro.il import. imm* 
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Krih'sl IVtJTfrv 

IN PALMA BAY: THE FISHERMAN^S HOUR OF EASE 

1'hr small casks contain fresh w.itcr, a precious possession in Majorca, and as glasses are generally 
considered a luxury among the fishcrf<3lk this man performs almost an athletic feat to quench his 
thirst. Jieyoiul the waters of Palma Hay is seen the village of suinmer residences called the Terreno 
and the suburb of Santa Catalina, while crowning the woodeti hill is the old royal Castle of Hellver 
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WOMAN WATER-SELLER IN THE STREETS OF PALMA 
W .it‘T li.i a i niiiincn'ial n'.jIiu' . it < .iTnl ill « n M.ijoiva, .ind t • itv * >f 

lir^.h \\at< r is the nnh’ di .iwh.u k tn iii.inv i 1 m\« Iv lui.il spnt, winlf in tho tnw tiu* waUT- 

''i-llcr 1) til .1 t.iniiliar and ,i wcl. om«* funn*. liu- l.ir:;r, two liand! ‘d I'arllicnwarc ja' . an*. a' local 
riiamif. tun*, t.tr p.>lt<'iy, [larticnlarlv tiu* .:da/*‘d majolica, is a tmu*- lon.nin*.! indu^'trv f tho nland 


city, with its ( rowiiiim cutiu’dral 
and its Saracenic sjX'll. Ihit the spell is 
soon Ix’okeii. 'riu‘ raucous ratth‘ of a 
c’ouple of three ton electric' ('raiies, and 
the; exii^ent ])()slers announcint; the 
d.iy’s ciiuMiia or “ futball ” attractions, 
('oinhine to establish I’alnia’s c laini to a 
place ill the' modern world. 

riic' annual redurns for ^fajorca, 
typifying Rt corn-sponclini^ dc*grcv those 
of the sistc'i* islancls, visualise' a com])K'x 
web of trade. In ic)2i, l,5d2 vesseds 
entered its ports, brinfj;in^ I4;5,634 tons 
of imrehandisc', valiu'd at /-2 ,qcx).3.jo. 
'i'hey carried away 5‘^,T45 tons, of the 
vahu* of {2. 135, 1 So. In the former the 
dependt'iic'e uj)on the outside* world for 
tie primary iieeals of life* is shown by 
the 55, ()()() tons oMinporte'd foodstuffs, 
of which half comjirised whe'ate*n tiour 
and grain, ancLthe 2(),o()<^ sluvp, bi'sidt's 
rattle and gcxits, and c‘V('n by the 
importation of a supjilementary su]>ply 
of 2,000 tons of olive-oil. 


Although the ja-iniitiv'e alteTnation of 
fallow survivc’s, tlie soil is regeiieratc'd 
with iS.ooo tons of phosphates and 
otlu*r manures, while* the industrial life* 
is sustained b\' 30,000 tons of e'oal and 
re)ke*, 10,000 tons e>f ]H'trol and S.ooo 
tons of met.els. riu* e'xports are* no le*ss 
varie'ci. Pride* of jdaee bi'longs to the' 
almeind, responsible for an annual 
ri*veiuu* of f^O{),ooo. Dried tigs and 
poultry— neitably turkeys e*ach accc.uml 
for 45^), 000. Of manufactured goods, 
boots and shoe's yie’lel V 25e),c)e)o. and 
le*\tile yarns anel fabries /3()().oe)0. 

Of the* le)tal -]>re>\ine'ial population of 
dn’LbdJ. Palma elaiins 7N.3t)3. .Malnin 
(l\)rl Malu’nd Miiunxan 

cajutal of ('iudade'la <).3t)<). tie* city of 
Iviza (),(>57. Palma is grenving faste*r 
than its name'sake Las Palmas in the 
large*!’ and more' po])ulous province of 
the (binaries, and already sur]>assi's it 
by 10,000. Of the other Majorcan 
towns thirlec'n range from I2,0(X) to 
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ROCKY ISLET OF CABRERA LYING TO THE SOUTH OF MAJORCA 

I ho fuily iMipnrtaiit l<‘.»tnros ooniiootod with C.jbrora aro tho ^hi'lforod liarljour and tlie old rastlo 
built on a locky oininonor. 1 ho inland, o('ra''i<Mially visito<l by is an almost uniuhabitod 

traotol land, throomilo'; loii^^ by f*)ur broach It acciuirod ('onsidor.iblo ill-fanu! diiriiii' tlio I’oninsiilar 
War on ac'<'ount of tho h.ush troatmont inotod out to tho I'Yonch prisoners interned there 


5 .()<)<) api(‘Ci', and tlic lar^^'s! of them, 
Manacor, h\'lanitx and fJnminayor, 
are a staiidiiij^ witness to the town- 
planniibt( g(*nins of tlie first Majorcan 
kin/: Te an* tliirty-five villages of 

5,000 and under, and in the uplands old 
Moorish eyrit*s still liarboiir scantier 
populations. In Iviza, with its llathT 
reli(*f, tli(* people tend to congregate in 
four villages ava*raging 4.500 ; in more 
arid Minorca, live villages average no 
more than 3,000 aynece. 

The flat -roofed houses, the patios, the 
miradors, tile closed lattices, the house- 
wells, all testify to tin* Moorish domina- 
tion, just as Mah()n’s sashed and lace- 
curtained windows, unhalconied, un- 
.shuttered, n*call the distant years when 
Minorca was a stronghold of eighteenth 
century Hritain. Althougli there is a 
pro\'incial committee of liealtli and 
anotluT for infant welfare, the old-world 
pharmacy-jars and mortars, ri'dolent of 
medie\'al ah'heniy, are still to bi* S('en 
lu ie and there. The .sejiarate storage 


of ])otal)]e and donu‘Stic water makes 
for health, and the ex('rnplary cleanli- 
ness of thi^ Ikdf'arir. foncla would j)iit 
many a village inn in England to shame. 

Palma still retains its old narrow 
streets and Moorish palaces around th(* 
cathedral and the exchange, but its 
pres(‘nt ambit of four miles embraces 
5,000 houses, soint* of them in great 
blocks of many-storeyed olhci'S and 
undistinguislied dwellings. S()lkT is a 
dream of-delight in an orange orchard. 
Alcudia is as active as when Roman 
(*\ik*s, 2,000 years ago, wrought its 
massive walls and handsome nuxsaic 
|)avements. From this port one may 
cross to ('iudadela, tho quondam 
capital of Minorca, and drive over a 
Hritish road, two centuries old, into 
Mahcin, ont^ of the finest ports in the 
Mediterranean. To Iviza the tourist 
makes a run in ordcT to visit its 
saJinas, or to meditate upon the rock- 
cut hill which once was deemed a 
.sacred place of sepultun\ 


BALEARIC ISLANDS: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Pivisioii. Summits of a sub- 
m«i-ine ridge of tertiary origin, contiiiiia- 
t kills of which connect with the Sierra 
Nevada and the Alps ; to the east is the 
sunken basin of the Western Mediterranean. 

Cliuiate and Vegetation, Poth the nii.s- 
tral ard sirocco are felt though hills 


give shelter to many parts. Insular 
Mediterranean climate, \Vith hot, dry 
summers. Mediterranean flora ; olive, 
vine, almond, carob. 

Products. Timber, lobsters, pigs, figs, fresh 
vegetables, almonds, oranges, olives, per- 
simmons, turkeys, boots, shoes and textiles. 


BARBARY STATES 


Morocco, Algeria & Tunisia of To-Day 

by Henry Leach 

Author of “ Alon^ North AfricJi,” Franco in Nortli Africa,” etc. 


T he harbary states is a 

suggest i VO name of aneient 
flavour a])]^lietl to that j^art of 
North Africa which embraces Mon.cco 
in th(* west, Alg(‘ria in tlie middle and 
Tunisia in the t'ast. I{ar]i of tliese 
stat(‘s extends southwards until in (dfeet 
it is lost in the great Sahara. 

Erom th<‘ Ihirbary coast tlu* I^'reiich 
are now dropj)ing several lines into the 
de|)ths of the disirt and the id(‘a is 
lacing di'velojied of a great central 
railway from J.ake ( had up through 
Tunisia along an ancit iit desert track 
and another from Timbuktu to the 
Algerian coast, h'or s\ieh and c^tluT 
n‘asons tlu'si* Barbary States, which but 
yesterday, as it se ems, wei(‘ tlu‘ home and 
lu‘ad(piart('rs of iieire pirates who ma<le 
things continually uncomfortable* for all 
navigating ('hriste'iidom, loom now as 
je*wels of the* ne‘w French hanpire* and a 
grand .soure*e of sup])ly of warriors and 
food, 'riiey constitute* probably the* most 
fa.scinating c'olonising proj)e)sitie)n in 
progre.ss in the* world. 

Physical l/nifonnity of North Africa 
W'e do not include Tripoli (Libya) 
be*cause*, for one* reason. Tri]oli is dealt 
with sej)arate*ly in this work and, for 
another, it bele.mgs to a diUcTent 
North African syste*m ; but to the 
tlirc'c* re'ju'e sentativc parts of our Barbary 
State-s two ot\\ers slunild be added - 
the so-calk'd int'c'rnational zone* of 
Tangi(*r and tin; patch of northern 
Moroe'co, including the* Rif, which 
(Oust i lutes the* Spanish /one. 

(jeograj)hically there* is little to 
distinguish^ tlu*se* different parts of 
North Africa frenn each other. There 
is a smoothing from west to east 
as the force* of the Atlas Mountains 

n 8y S3 3 


spends itse*lf. 'j'he* littoral is for the* 
most part backed by formidable range *s 
of IiilLs, who.se jagge'd and peanted 
fe*ature‘S are* ce)ns])icue)us, and be‘yond. 
gathering in size and e^^nse(jue‘nce* we*st 
wards, are* the* dominating Atlas Moun 
tains, afte*!* wiiich in Me)re)ce:o is a large r 
patch of fertile* plain than is found 
e*lse‘where* in North Africa. Such 
coastal range's, constituting the* Rif. 
are an important feature* of the Me*di 
tt*rrane*an e'oast of Me>re)e’co anel are* 
e^rcui)ied by warlike* tribes who have 
te*ste‘d Sj)ain almost to the* breaking 
point of her eltort in Africa. 

Latin Influences un the Land 

Again, e*ast of Algieis are* the* Kabyle* 
range s inhabite*d b\' a j)e*ople who ha\ t* 
pre*.s< rve*d most of tlic'ir original Jh/iFer 
blood and eu'^toms anel are* almost 
.self-governing tliough li\ing in that 
])art of North Africa wljieh is the* most 
Fieneh of all. (iood workers and 
agriculturists, lhe*y have* a general 
indepe*ndene*e* of thought and .ictioii. 
The*V have* aeecptC'd the* religion of 
Mahomet, hut almost alone* in Islam 
tlu*y have eontractc'd out of many of 
the obligations im])osed u])oii the* MussuL 
man by the* Koran, espe-cially in the* 
matter of the* civil law : while the ir 
wf)ine*n, like* those* of the* 'luare*g bandit 
race* of the Sahara, but not to the* 
same* de*gre*e*, occupy soc'ially and politi- 
e'ally a liigh place, walk aV)e)\it unve*iled. 
ha\’e* thc'ir rights, and usually hold thc'ir 
husbands to monogamy, 'riu* Kabyle^ 
country is thick with villages and is 
de*nscly and iucrca.singly populated. 

The* Berber, the Roman. the 
Arab and now the L'rene'li - those are 
the chief eras of North Africa from oiu 
point of view. The Reunans made* a 
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tremendous mark upon 
the land ; they have left 
the most ama/.ing .and 
impressive monuments of 
their occupation behind 
them, principally the cit\- 
of Timgad in Algeria 
which rivals Pompeii, and 
the amphitheatre of I'd 
Djem in Tunisia, which 
is second only to that of 
Rome itself. Obst-rve 
now the different degrees 
or shades of the present 
Trench occupations of tlic 
North African territories. 
Here France, with lur 
greater resources of 
modern civilization, an 
elan and imagination 
which certainly none of 
her ])redecessors ex- 
ceeded, is renewing the 
great <mterprise of the 
ancients. ft varies in 
the three places or 
countiies according to 
political circumstances 
and n e c e s s i I i e s, and 
makes a dillerence, apart 
from all geographical, 
native or other considcra- 



THE CATHEDRAL, CENTRE OF MODERN TUNIS 

-.1-1 "t 

fv.ui" .-uiU .1 ttsiiro of (TiiKt with aiin> o.it-lrotched m licncln tioii 
,mu o .r..,,,,, ,ts la.im .l..or«av 


tions, which :dl may see. 

Algeria in the middle is altogether 
French, having been formally anne.xed 
and virtually made a “ department. 

In Morocco tliere is a Sultan in aji parent 
authority, with the "maghzen” which is 
his ministry alxnit him, but the airthorit y 
of the protecting power has steadily 
increased and that of the maghzen 
has to a like degree declined. 

■ In Tunisia, where the native ruler is 
called the Bey and the government the 
Regency, the nativt’S arc not precisely 
of the. stmic way of , thinking as the Moors 
of Morocco, and- the somewdiat vague 
Tunisian element, largely Oriental but 
not Arabic in origin— big, s])lendid 
fellows who to some extent suggest 
•the Turk-accept the French Ihro- 
tectorate but do not unanimously 
rejoice in it, although the major and 


better ehmients fri'ely admit its v.'ilne 
and ellicieiicy. The situation in 
Tunisia is further complicated some- 
what by the large Italian colony 
coming from Sicily, by the conjunction 
of southern Tunisia with Tnjioli 
(Italian) and by the difficulty the 
French experience in inducing siiilicient 
immigration from bra nee itself. 

It might be said that the whole 
country from western Morocco to 
eastern Tunisia is the n.'siilt of a 
system and effect of nature of wliicfi 
the Mediterranean and soutliern Spam, 
with Sicily also, are a part. It is 
certain that in the past brnrojK- and 
Africa were linked, and probably by 
something stronger than an isUimus at 
Gibraltar, while even now in their separa- 
tion they maintain a correspondence. 
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Mountains an* massed most formid- 
ably in hi^ ranges of great height in 
the middle of Morocco, the (ireat, the 
]\Iiddl(‘ and the Little Atlas, which 
shut off th(‘ low, gnxm, cool and well 
watcH’d c'luloMire of Atlantic. AfortHTo 
from tht‘ rc'st. Piclurescjiu; and an 
enticement to adventurous numn* 
taiiu'ers, tluy are always snow- covered, 
and sometimes a rosy tint is given to the 
peaks which is attributed to dust of 


mountains of smaller dimensions than 
the Atlas, and they only begin to fade 
and slope away when the Tunisian 
eastern borders are approached. Hut 
though they have difh'rent names they 
are all outcrops from the Atlas and 
belong to tiie family. Along the coast 
is a strip of tlat territory and beyond it 
a linii of wall-like liills called the Sahel. 
Beyond tlu‘si' hills again is a tabk'land, 
a confused mass of big hills and dales, 
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SUBTERRANEAN HOMES OF AN ANCIENT NORTH AFRICAN RACE 

Halt a tlav*'^ iMuriicv sniitli-wcst of (iabrs arc f»)un(I the p.ilacolithii.- r.i\c^ >till iiihahitcd l»y tin- scau c 
j i\ili/ctl I.iliyaiis nf Matin. ita. riiis courtyard is at the bottom ol a ilccj) >hafl and is iT‘ai lu‘<l by .i 

iM'-'-a^c cut Ihroii^^li the earth. .\roiind .ire sleepin/^ < )iainbers .iiid c.iv»*'> fi.ir livc-'tocK, aKo 
cut out of the earth ; a donkev i-. seen in. the one on the ri.-dit 


granite blown by the wind that way. 
'['heir prime effect is that of a wall 
affording pnUect ion against the Atlantic 
winds and mins. 

The aneient (ireek iiiariiiers who 
.sail* d this way were vastly surprised to 
see these towering heights, and more 
surpristnl again to observe them ladeti at 
their tops xvith heavy mas.ses of cloud. 
Tie ir j)oetic imagination leaped, they 
excL'uined that liere was tlic giant 
Atlas veritably carrying tlic world 
on his .'shoulders, and the title stood. 
Much of N<>ith Africa is covered with 


which e.xtends ovit thi‘ whoK* ;inM of the 
count I y, giving wa^' on the southern 
side only as tJiiTe is a fall to the. level 
ot the Sahara. 

The effect is that of a highly pimpled 
and serrated tableland, into and 
thfougli which invaders in tlui ])ast 
have found it very difficult to penetrate*. 
However, there an* gaj)s in the ranges 
and between them are big -wide valleys 
in which for a distance from tlu* northern 
limits cultivation is continually ex- 
tending. Through past agt?s natives 
have* ('onducted ch'hK ntary agricultural 




Ill iii-y ].i 

MAHOMEDAN SHRINES THAT ATTRACT THE PILGRIM TO TUNISIA 

I Im' l.imlvi'.ipo "1 ■I iiiii>i.i .ui(i otiu-r \oi(h AlVir.i arc Irccly stnddofl witli Uunc st.. Uin:; 

\inA\ii .IS F„u li liltlc sanctuary consists of a pl.nn hatc-walU-il and i th llonml 

r in wWu li llir n niainsol a marabout, or holy man, arc l)uric<l. On (lie south c.ist rt h.n 
Irom ( dies lound this ;’,i<i\ip ii| m.ir.ibouts, lu which many Moslems eonn- on pihpim.i frnm .ifai 



CHERISHED TREASURES OF A TROGLODYTE CHIEF 
Hrolifiii bits of'iibrrois. cinply sauce and pickle bottles and odds and ends of coiiimoii liuropeaii 
i;rock(?ry that can be picketl up arc regarded as treasures from civilization and chcrisheil tor tlic adorn- 
ment of the sleeping chambers ot the Matiuata people ; they are generally ai ranged in this laMiion. 
Jshitice the peculiar high trestle bed on which there is just room tor the troglodyte to extend himsell 
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TERRAIN AND POOLS OF MIGHTY CARTHAGE, QUEEN OF THE SEAS 

W itlim a vi-ry short distance ot iiioilmi Tunis— about lo miles to thcMiorlh-west— lies tlje site of ancient 
CarthaKe. I he tramway line from Tunis to La Marsa, the city’s holidav resDtt, parses ne.ir by, aiul in the 
mornings and evenings tlio cars are crowde«l with business people who live now on the same historic, grmind 
that the far adventuring armies of Hamilear Barca and the rraftv Pln^enician inerehants trod ot old. 



UNEARTHED BY THE SPADE: THE ROMAN THEATRE AT CARTHAGE 

Carthage, the Phoenician city whose powe\ was once so great that she became a redoubtable menace to R()nie 
is gradually being uncovered from beneath the mounds to miles from Tunis. Among other notable 
excavations, such as the Amphitheatre and the Odeum, the Roirian Theatre has been uncovered 
Partial K.storation has taken place, and the entrance and exit passages may be clearly disiinguished 





-SEAT OF A FAR-FLUNG MARITIME EMPIRE OF ANCIENT DAYS 
Oil the exticinek'ft is the circular pool with the islaii.l in its centre on which stood the Phoei.ician 
admiral’s headquarters, while the other pwl to its rijtht was the coininercial harbour once Idled with the 
ea eys of those nhiquiloiis traders who braved much peril in iiiikiiown seas and penetrated cyen as far no t 
Ihc shores of lirilaio. Across the wi.le bay of Carthage towers the sn mass ol fehel Ron Comm 
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pursuits upon the strip of country next from the south-west upwards to the 

the sea, extending it as far as they could north-east and the lines are practically 

inland, and by skill and science the parallel with each other. From this 

width of this ( ultivated and productive monopoly of North Africa by the Atlas 

strip, called tlu* Tell, is increasing. there is a conspicuous exception in. the 

But when this apparently confused chain of mountains called the Rif, 
mass of mountains is considered clo.sely alongside the coast of Mediterranean 
and analysed it will be perceived that Morocco. These seem to work round in 

not only are these hills subordinates a bend which ends abruptly at Tangier, 

of the majestic Atlas, but they exhibit to be resumed on the other side of the 
their ailinity in a remarkable manner straits where the hemicycle is com- 

by all the lines of the ranges pointing pleted along the Andalusian coast of 

in the same way. All these chains, big Spain. The lines of the Atlas have been 

and little, slant in the sanu' direction not ina])tly comj)ared to a gridiron 



Uenry Perrin 


RICH TREASURES OF WARM CLIMES IN A TUNIS BAZAAR 

It is in the heart of old T\inis that is found the*^ roraance of Barbary ; this is the region of the baz.aars, 
the Spice Market, the Slave Market, now the domain of dealers in antiques, and the Saddle Market. 
This view shows the Souk dcs litoffcs in which are displayed silks and woollen stuffs, carpets from 

Kairwari and rugs from Ojerba 
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NARROW, DARK PASSAGE OF THE CARPENTERS’ BAZAAR 

Tn arc 50 mf)';qurs, and of these nine have schools or colh'f?(‘s attnchorl to Ihoni. Tn the 

bacUj^ruund hero is seen the minaret of the mosqne of the Souk cl llel.it, or Cari)enlcrs’ Ba/aar, in 
whicli our pliotojjrapli was l<ikeu. Frcuch oecupalion has made no change in the bazaars except 

that the streets arc now paved 


T1 ut(‘ an' the Tell Allas, the Saharan 
Atlas and, among tlie outpost ranges, 
the Jebel Aiires, pushing thcii last 
s])iirs ir ar to the ruins ol Timgad, Ihe 
old I'ioiiian city, on the edge of the desert. 

These Barhary States have no rivers 
like the Niger, the Congo or the Nile, 
and siu'h as they have, the wadis or 
oiieds are oftt-n dry. So it is a common 
thing to find tlieni stopped up for 
irrigation purposes. Far inland the 
streams have developed into the shotts 
or shallow lakes of the plains. 

In broad cliaracterisation it might 
be said tliat thi^ land is wetter and 
cooler in the west than in the east. In 
late May, for example, 1 can find it 
pleasiint in Marrakesh (or Morocco City) 
though Tunis begins to be unbearable, 
save in its delicious evenings when one 
may lounge in pleasant avenues and 
listen to the Arabs calling out the 


“Ya.sminc!'’ that they have hu' sah^ 
in little nosegays laid on trays. Thon^ 
is a wet j)eriod of variable lenglli in the 
winter, longer and heavier in the west 
than the east, and sometimes it may be 
cold, while, though rari'ly. there may 
be a slight visitation of snow, h'or the 
most part, however, a winter tern 
perature averaging soirndhing nearer 
60® F. than 50'’ F. in the daytiiiK* may 
be expected. Towards the end of May 
90° become regular and liigh temj)er- 
atures are reaclu'd in the farther inland 
parts bordering on the desia t, followed 
by cold nights. 

Thus within a span of twenty-four 
hours one may constantly nei'd both 
flannels and furs for comfort. 'I'he 
changes of temperature arc more 
pronounced and frequent as one travels 
farther inland and comes under the 
influence of the Sahara ; by the coast 




GENERAL VIEW OF THE NATIVE TOWN OF TUNIS TAKEN FROM THE BEY’S RESIDENCE 

The Dar el Bey, or BcyV residence, is one the must hisit»nt hiiihiing^ tit th.e t/ld town ; parts of it date as tar back as IJ32, and it contains many rcxims beautifully 
decorated in the Moorish style of the ei^jhieenth century. I'min ;t a view »>: the whole native town -spreads itself, before us. On the ritjht here is the minaret of the 
mesque of Sidi-ben-Arous and in the foreground is the Hat roof, punctured with triangular light-, of one of the “ souks ” (bazaars). Underneath are hundreds of 

native- buying and selling the wares ot the country 
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panorama of ALGIERS, THE FINE CITY WITH WHICH THE FRENCH REPLACED A STRONGHOLD OF PIRACY 

Cn comiiij: in iroin the sea Algiers is seen to spread itsoii along a hillv coast-line in terrace above terrace of wliite-'A’allcd houses whose whiteness, upon a nearer approach, 
is seen to be pierced with a thou-and windows with panes airwinkiiig in the siin. Hehind, the hi.ls rise like a wall from the top of which, near the cemetery, this photo- 
graph was taken. Directly below the observ’cr is the suburb of Belcourt. and seaward the harbours stretch out from the water-front. To the left the houses slope 
up t<j the Kasbah, the old castle, and, at its back, the sky line of the hills can be descried all dark with w<3»ods 
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there is more steadiness. Again, while 
the influence from the south is naturally 
dry, that of the Mediterranean is humid. 
So in these regions wc have many kinds 
of climates and much variation with 
that main general system of tw^o seasons 
and no overwhelming extremes. 

Below the surface in one part or 
another nearly every kind of mineral 
is found. In Algeria are important iron 
and zinc mines, while phosphates are 
found in the department of ('onslantine 
and elsewhere. 

Land of Dates, Wine and Oil 

The palm, the olive and above all 
th(? vine ilourish and fair attention is 
given to agriculture and the production 
of cereals. Palms are everywhere, 
ispeciallyfc in the oases of the 
desert regions. In soutiurn 'I'unisia 
there arc 1,000.000 date-palms pro- 
ducing about 90,000,000 pounds of 
dates each yi'ar. Algeria, from which 
alone more than 100,000,000 gallons 
of wine have been exported in a single 
year, makes a greater feature of its 
vegetable and fruit products than its 
sister state's do. In addition to ex- 
porting wheat, barley and oats in 
large quantities, she is first to su])plv 
the Euroi)ean markets with the new 
season’s vegt‘tal)les, exporting about 
20,000 tons of potatoes alone in a 
season, chitdly “ Hutch ” and “ Royal 
Kidney.” 

Countless Flocks of Barbary Sheep 

('otton and tobacco are grown in 
different parts and there is an inclina- 
tion here and tliere to new productions 
and new industries, as in Algeria, 
for example, wlu're about 3,000 
people are engaged in the vegetable 
fibre industry. This fil)re comes from 
the dwarf palm and is used for making 
mattresses, carpets, baskets and so 
forth. Ideas are -held also that it may 
come into extensive use for papermaking. 
A weak feature of the agriculture is 
that the natives are slow in appreciating 
and employing modern implements^ 

But above all, sheep breeding is the 
thing on the pasture lands. Here in 


their millions a.re the veritable ''Barbary 
.sheip." Algeria itself ‘^exports more 
than 1,000,000 sheep in a year and 
nearly 9,000 tons of wool. There are 
exten.sive fisheries along the coast. 
Otherwise, in industrial development 
Algeria displays little progre-ss. Some 
porcelain and chinaware is made, there 
arc a few tile factories, .some tinning of 
foods and making of macaroni, but 
nothing of great con.sequencc. 

In the busy Algerian towns and 
cities, especially ficar the coast, \vr 
find up-to-date trade and commercial 
methods and systems in full force, just 
as in France. There are banks of slate 
origin in each state, and all the leading 
French and some other banks have, their 
agencies, lilach of the three states has 
its own monetary .system, and jviper 
money for even tlie .smallest amounts 
was the regular thing after the (iri'at 
War until 1922 wlien metal alloys 
w'cre larg(‘ly substituted for it. In 
trade matters close rivalry t'xists bt'- 
tween the three slab's. Tlu're are 
customs walls between them for otu' 
thing, and varying railway rates cause 
frequent argument. 

Harbour (Communications with Europe 

The main harbour rommnniealions 
with Franei! and Juirojx' generally an* 
Algiers, (asa Blanca and Tunis, with 
mnnerons .secondaric's. Here and elst'- 
wherc we see the white Furopc^aus, th(* 
.•\rabs, the Ik'rbers, mixed varii'ties in 
various shades of skin colour, Sc'iK'galesi' 
and negroes in a general conglomeration, 
with the Jews, who are an affinity to 
the Arabs throughout North Africa, 
running through them lik(' a strong and 
powerful stream. Thus in Morocco 
they constitute more than 10 per cent, 
of the native urban population and in 
the native towais, round which the new 
French cities arc built, they Jiavc their 
own recognized quarter; but othcTvvi.se 
they correspond closely to -the secular 
life of the Arabs. 

In the hinterland the French and 
other modern villages are neat and wcll- 
equippcTl. In Algeria one .sees the village 
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square with its little churcli, the mairie, 
the school, the post-oflice, the barber'3 
Shop, all complete, and often a little 
bandstand -as well. Full educational 
facilities are provided by the French for 
their own jjpople and much also for 
native cliildren in most parts. Near 
. by may be a native village where house 
. construction has been conduct(?d on 
more primitive lines, perhaps with stone, 
perhaps with brown or black earth, 
bricks or slabg. Then in the lonelier 
plaees sticks and straw come into the 
reckoning, and the tents of the Beduins. 
,ln soutliern Algeria and Tunisia one 
sees earth-matde houses wherever 
nativ’cs live. The floors are bare soil, 
there nmy or may not be peep-1 loles for 
windows, and the hygienic conditions are 
wliat might bo exp(!cte(l. Tliis, after 
all, is Africa. It is tlie land of the 
m()sr|ue and tlie muezzin, of a vast 
]>()])iilation whoso faith mainly is Islam 
aiul wliose enlightenment, apart from 
mat levs of failli, is small, but wliere the 
Freneli, witli Italians and Spanish, are 
engaged in a grand eiKlea\'our to form 
^a new civilization and help towards 
satisfying the increasing needs of luirope. 

Transformation by French Genius 

In Morocco, which from tlie point of 
view of Furopean development is the 
youngest of tlie thn‘e Barbary States, 
we sei! most vividly to-day the process 
of transition. The resources are very 
gn'at and the development under the 
resident-general, since the country 
first became a French protectorate, has 
been remarkable. Harbour works are 
being carried througli on a grand scale. 
Casa Blanca has had cqiiipinent lavished 
upon it until now this great white 
rnodenl city of tlie French with a 
population of over 100,000, and 
more than a tliird of it European, is 
marvellously fitted for all the con- 
veniences and advantages of busine.ss. 
It looks less and le.ss like Morocco, but 
the French scheme of architecture in 
these lands, which has been modified 
since the first beginnings, is a new 
European, Arabic, Moorish blend, almost 


pure Moorish, minus the decorative 
work and strengthened in the manner of 
simple efficiency. 1 1 is being repea ted in 
other parts of French North Africa. The 
effect is excellent, and the more so for 
the manner in which certain parts of 
the buildings, such as woodwork and 
the tiles of overhanging eav(\s, are 
picked out in a brilliant blue which in 
dazzling light and heat have a highly 
refreshing effect. One sec‘S little railway 
stations in isolated parts done in this 
manner, and admires them. 

The Modern Wonder of North Africa 

It is now possible to trav(‘J by rail 
from Oiia/zaii in the north a^j^ almost 
on the borders of the Spanish zone to 
Kcnitra, Kabat, Casa Blanca and 
thence away down to Marrak(\sh. 
From Casa Blanca there is an olf- 
.slioot inland and eastward to Oued 
Zein, but, more im]>ortant, there starts 
or ends lioro the grand main North 
African line. This permits of a journey 
from ('asa Blanca, through Kabat, 
Mequinez (xMeknes), Fez, Taza, Oujda 
into Algeria, with connexions for the 
d<‘sert leading on to Colomb Bcchar 
and also for Oran. We can go on to 
Algiers itself, tlum to ('oust an tine, witli 
o[)port unities afforded by connexions to 
the ports in the north, and to Biskra 
with Touggourt in the desert in tlu* 
south; or from Constantine to Tunis, 
with more connexions there for Bizerta 
and other places. From Tunis the line 
runs to the south through Susa and 
Sfax to Gabes, the oasis in the Gulf, 
and again on th(i fringe of the desert. 

Romance Flies Before the Railway 

This railway system is the modern 
wonder of North Africa. I'o Fez in a 
railway train ! Our minds still liold an 
impression from the .sighs and murmurs, 
the trials anrl adventure.*^, the rains, the 
flowers and scents, the native welcom- 
ings, offerings and .sacrifices that were 
accompaniments of the journey in the 
spring of 1889, with armed escort, that 
Pierre Loti made, and of which one of 
the most characteristically tempera- 
mental of his books, “ Au Maroc,” was 
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the result •, aitd this new way of 
reaching the famous city still seems 
some! low a little incongruous. 

1 did not see Morocco until twelve 
years later, but ev(‘n then how very 
different it was from now ! Fez was 
n(‘arly imapj^roachable ; it was an affair 
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These time-tabled auto services link 
up practically all important points that 
are not yet served with railways. Thus. 
Mogador. Mazagan. Safi and many 
otlier places of some importance and 
much interest are brought into the 
sclieme of things. It follows that the 



CONTRASTING STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE IN THE CITY OF ALGIERS 
Unilt ill ifjio tin* lu'w p( t-filfict*, in \ot>-M;inrrsqiio is :ui attempt .it .'irrliitec-tur.il harmony 

\Mlh tlir re st of the n.itivr (jnartrr of Al.-prrs, on \vh(»sc old boundary it st.incN. In (’oiitra-.t to it is 
the- rssrnli.illy lairojic-an blorK of buildings with its ironwork balconies on the opposite corner. At 
this ‘.pot the kne d’Isly bc-come> Hr* Kuc Miehi'let, which carries p.irt cjf the eity^’s tr.nnway sy-t<'m 


of a bodyguard, a Sultanic invitation, 
risks and splendid adventures, just as 
Loti wrote of them, and mystery, wonder 
and that strange sense of the Moslem 
La.st on arrival— and now it is just a 
case of a railway ride and a good hotel 
at th(‘ end of it. ^Nevertheless, for the 
ftrest'nt, the trains being considered as 
mainly useful for meichandise transport, 
one may travel more quickly ’ and in 
comfort by the regular automobile 
s(‘r v ices l)y which one may leave 6asa 
Blanca at 6.30 in the morning and be in 
Fez at 3 in the afternoon. 


roads arc good upon the recognized 
nmtes and the private motorist need 
have no apprehensions. In Algeria and 
some other parts they are as good as they 
are in France. Tliere h«a.s been a mnrked 
omission from the North African railway 
system, and that is connexion between 
Tangier and the h>ench .system lower 
down, the difliculty having been that 
such a line when it is made must pass 
through the Spanish zone. In the 
meantime there is an automobile 
service between Tangier and Rabat. 
To every visitor to Morocco, Fez and 
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metropolis by the Rue Hi6 du Co mVrncor. 

seen guarded by “ds slopiu “ hUl toThe Che.mn do Gascogue 
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Dun.ild M(.-1 a ihI. 

LOVELY PATIO OF SARACENIC DESIGN 

1 hou^h |M iliiiu; >lvlo (il llu>^ ul •)!) A!i;i«Ts hoiiM* is 

S-narcn iiillurin c lias Irll it- iiiaik on’ tlu‘ capitals 

ol tlicso lliiti-d pi IIS. Uahi-ttM-s, boaulil'ully wurUcd, .nid a liic'/i* 

1 p.inrU ot lilrs pn !<•( I tlir u IkjI 


Marrakesh an* ii<t doiil)! tin* main 
objectives, mid jiroperly so. They should 
be seen ere the read<'r throws old, for 
tlu‘y will not iiiiieh longer bear their 
present charm. lu*z is the religious, 
political and economic centre of tl/e 
.Moroccan empire, and it is tinidy .situated 
and inlen.sely interesting. There arc 
only a very few plao s in North Africa 
now when' one h'els the h'ast mi' 
adiiJtcrated and almost untouched, not 
considering t’le lonely d(‘sert parts which 
are not in the Jiasttan, but another 
category, h'ez is one of them, Marrakesh 
another, but with a distinct difference, 
for here we an‘ on the fringe of the south ; 
the black element is beginning to 
impinge and has marked the people, 
and the colon r.s and forms arc strongei, 
ruder, perhaj'^s, but not less attractive. 


In Algeria there is no 
such city as these ; in 
Tunisia there is K air wan 
(Kairoiian), and perliaps 
these three' may be placed 
alone in their own high 
class. The character of 
Casa Blanca has been 
indicated. Rabat is the 
J‘' r e n c h administi ati ve 
centre aiid capital where 
are all the government 
offices and archives. 
Me([uinez is not onlv 
interesting in it.'^elf, but 
from it two jdaces of 
special attraction ari^ 
within easy reach, oik* 
being the e xcavated ruin 
of the old Roman city 
of Volubilis and the 
other the holy city of 
Mulai Idris, built in a 
wild situation about a 
ravine* and < mbiMediig 
within it the* sanctuary 
<nul the /ae)uia,or re ligious 
e'omnumity, of Mulai 
lelris, the* most res|H'ct(‘el 
saint of Moroce'o and 
fonnde*!' of the* first Arab 
elynasty that reigned in 
the* laiul. 

ft is ive;kone*el that in .dl Monicco, 
including Tangie-r and the Spanish zone*, 
there are abeiut b,e)«)(),()(io ]>i;ople, in a 
ve*ry re'maikable* mixture. The urban 
pe)])ulatie:)n in h're nch MeueKTo is iiow^ 
reckonexl at a little' over 500 .oot; aiiel 
of these appre)ximate'ly four-lift hs are* 
Mussulmans, while 65,000 imi Je'wish 
native's and about the* same number 
hhiroi)eaiis, of whom ewei* 40,000 are 
French, i.pooo S|)anish, 9,000 Italian*^ 
and 1,000 British. 

In the matter e)f climate and geo- 
graphical andothe'r jK'Culiarities More:)cco 
differs from other parts e.'f North Africa. 
To a large extent it is boxed in between 
the Atlantic and the Atlas Mountains, 
which here attain their utmost heights 
and then slope down to the coast by 
Agadir, the most southerly point, while 
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LOOKING DOWN THE RUE D’ISLY TOWARDS THE PLACE BUGEAUD ' ' 
lo thr -I.iiiu (.1 AIkIjms Iievoiul IlK' harbour, is the hiree suburb of MuMa|>l).i, file two bei.ia .ouue. tcd 
n the lull- ronil r ailed (lie Rue d Isly whirl), towards Must.ipha, berouus Ihe Kuc Mirhelrt. I•lretrir 
liariis nm all the way. au.l alou.a; the Rue d’Isly arc sjiu.itcl most of the larw business luemises ol 
AIsJIM'.. I lie ^iflf stM'cl to thr nuht !>; tlir Km* Prli'^sirr Ir.idmn (town tow.inU thr sr.i 


a 


1 -^ 


ONE OF ALGIERS’ OLD STREETS LEADING UP TO THE KASBAH ' 

For piirposfs of fortilir.tlioii tho old town was built about a hill with the Kasbah or rasth' roinmaiidiiiK 
all, 1 hK ^tron;^hold has its name in what is now the poor <iuartrr, onr .»f whose strop and narrow 

thorou{ 4 :htarrs is soimi ;dK)ye. Frriirh, Arab and Italian live side bv side, and a ^;l.mrr will show Ihr 
inixlurr ol t\ iirs. Thr linr housrs that make AIi>:it'rs so attrartive are almost all of I'nMirh Ijuildiii” 
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Dunald Mi'LoIfih 

MOSQUE OF THE MARABOUT SIDI ABDERRAHMAN. BUILT OVER HIS TOMB 

At the end of tl»o Rue Marengo.whirh rims from the Rue do l.i Lvre, a euutimJatioii of the Rue d’Nly, 
is the pleasant Jardiu Mareui»o, a public park iiiade on the site ot an old Mahoinedan cemetery. At 
the top of the hill, which the f^ardeu clothes with bamboos and palms, is tiiis mosfpie, built in i(\yu. 
Heauliful tile-work a<lonis its walls' and witlii , ver the tomb of the saint, a lamp i«. ever buniiiu; 

tliti Kif chain makes a mountain wall Tin* climate has characteristics in- 
in the north. This enclosure between evitable from the large part of the 

mountain and sea is largely a level, country exposi'tl to the Atlantic. Imoiii 

fertile plain drained by a regular series Novtuuber until April is the rainy season 

of rivers all the way down, chief of them when, with the winds blowing mostly 

being the Sebou. Ihe level of the from the west and south-west, it may 

j'ountry. which in the shoreward regions rain at any time and often does so in 

is from 150 to 200 feet above the sea, large volume, tlu? ma.ximum attained 

rii-es to as Tniich as 800 feet in the being in the north and the minimum 

interior. In this area are four general in the south. Next to 'langier, Fez is tin* 

classes of land and soil: the first is rainiest place in .Morocco. J^ut the 

that of the mountain rna.s.ses which is rains are intermit liuil and in geruTal the 

for the most part bare and useless; climate is ])l(‘asant and agret'abk*, for 

the .second what is known as the “ lirs,” or though from May to OctolxT is con- 

black soil, covering a large middle area sid(Ted the hot jX'riod it is not so hot as 

between the rivers Regreg and Tensift, in other parts of North Africa. Near thti 

which produces cereals in enormous sea especially it is often very pleasant, the 

quantities especially in the wet seasons ; temperature all the year round, in fact, 

the third 'the “ harnri " or red lands; being agreeable, though in winter the 

the fourth the “ rmel ” or .sandy nights are often cold. At Fez the average 

territory, the last two in moist seasons temperature for the year is about GO"" F. 

being of fair productive capacity. with a minimum of 33° F'. in February 
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and a maximum of no'' F. in August. 
Marrakesh is soincdimes a little colder 
than this in January, and is warmer in 
the late monflis of summer. 

Dy the coast and in other parts that 
receive larg(‘ rainfalls evergreen oaks 
and cork trees grow in forests, and else- 
where are other woods, notably those 
of the cedar-trees in the Atlas 
Mountains and south of Merjuinez and 


on the dry steppes of the irit(*rior, where 
alfa or esparto grass are found. 

The soil and conditions an' favourable 
to most kinds of agriculture, and it is 
being vigorously practised with cereals 
for the l)nsis. Cumin, cluck peas, beans, 
lentils, fenugreek, laaiiia and a variety 
of other plants are grown. The rose, 
orange and jasmine tlowers are used 
by the natives in the [)reparalion of 



l - z. Also ])ines and junipers grow 
and the citrus from which sandarac 
gum is (‘Xtracted. By the Ixinks of 
streams the oleander, tlu' tamarisk, the 
clematis and th(' willow thrive ; on the 
higher grounds and among tlu’ hills are 
many spi'C'imens of vegetation including 
avciidcr, thyr^ge, mint, sage and some 
pretty clirysantheiiiums. On tlic low- 
lands, where there is little rain and tn*es 
do not flourish, are many varieties of 
wild tlowers, asphodels prominent among 
them. A walk in the country in Morocco 
at springtime is a delightful experience 
to nature lovers. There is good pasture 


pcTfuines. Of course the olive is general 
and vineyards are extiiisixe, the \ini‘ 
having been giown ot old in Mon.)('C(\ 
while European vineyards wciv started 
here in Oranges, lemons. ])alms, 

tigs grow in abundance. Colton grow- 
ing began in Kjir. ]\Ior«‘ agricultural 
production, however, is needed, as are 
better riK'thoiJs. For encouragement in 
this diri-ction land is being sold at low 
prices to "Europians on condition that 
they settle thereon and farm it ac- 
cording to European methods. 

Enormous t|uantities of eggs are 
exported. Almonds, barley, beans. 




APE-INFESTED GORGE OF THE CHIFFA NEAR BLIDA 

lilifla is miles •»! Algiers l»v r.iil\>ay, .uhI is luiilt ni .i oasis aiifl embowerefl 

.iiiu)ii;,n)i'« lianls and j^anleiis imder the sliadow ul the latlle .\tlas MouiiUiiiis. A h‘\v imh’sav\ay is tliis 
U’aiity spot, the ri\<'r t’hilta witli its Hotel Du Kiiismmu dis Sin}.;es (or Monkey Kiver 

Imi), so «\d!ed lioiii the mimln-r ot liarharv apes \vhi» h iiite-l the nei.u:hhoiirho. 1 1 


linseed and wool a. re the other chief 
exports. Tile country is believed to be 
exlrenuly rich in minerals and one 
has heard much of the discovery of 
phosphates. Copper, iron, lead, gold, 
silver, antimony, sulphur, manganese 
and petroleum are said to be in- 
dicated. The petroleum has been found 
in the R'arb district on tlie banks of 


the Sebou and the Vergha. It is believt'd 
there is coal in the south-east. Ihit litth* 
so far has been dont* in mining beyond 
the business of prospecting. In the 
vSpanish zone are iron mines that 
have been extensively worked by an 
international company, and in a 
recent year over 80,000 tons of iron 
ore were sent thence to Great Britain 




IN THE PLACE DE NEMOURS AT CONSTANTINE, THIRD CITY OF ALGERIA 

Nurth-cast and south-east of Constantine ruit^ the gorge of the river Ruinincl, and the precipitous 
limestone clifTs seen ill the top photograph provide scenery both grand and desolate. But on the south- 
west the .ipproaeh is less steep, and the Place de Nemours, where the ^Id hotels are to be found, opens on 
to two gardens, whose spa< es are doubly pleasing after the narrow, dusty ways of the town 
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STEAMING CASCADE THAT POURS DOWN FROM BOILING SPRINGS 

Known to llir K(.iiians tlinso hot spriuKs at ilainmani-Moskouline arc much visited for thi-ir 
incdjciiMl (pi-ilitics. 1 ho waters ronlaiii sulphate of lime and salt, and of the n(‘ii,dibourin« s( onorv a 
notable Icature is tins dill of rock terraces, jo feet high. Tlic terraces are white witli demisits of liine 
:ind near liy an* some limestone cones said to bo a wedding partv petrilied ])v All.di for their misdeeds 








m 




PALM GARDENS THAT BLOW BY THE STILL WATERS OF M’CHOUNECH 

One of the most delightful excursions to be made from Biskra is the journey of 19 miles to the north- 
east along the road past the cedar slopes and torrent gorges of the Aures Mountains to M’choiiiuch. 
l,ovely palm oases are found beneath the b.oooTeet pile of the Ahmar-Khaddon. Over the streani 
where these Berber boys arc bathing is the wall of some village garden, fragr.mt amid tlir de'.ert 
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WHILE THE CARAVAN HALTS: AN OASIS IDYLL 

When’, in tlio drsorts, thr w.itri iiii*!' Ilic earth per- 

oolates to the mu face, there* an oaMS sprill^^•^ up riin.iigh tliOM* 
shadv fronds of i^ahiK the travelliT can *^00 th • walL ol Dniicen, 
an o.mis town, 40 miles south of li kra 


aloiK'. Mororci) is lianlly Vt'l a- place for 
iiiduslries ; procluctitjn from llic earth 
and other forms of ex})l(atation are 
the tiling. Il is estimated that 
there are some ^300 industrial 
I'stablisliments witli o\'er 5,000 men 
engaged in them. 

Of the Spanish zone of Morocco little 
noiice is taka-n by tlic outside world 
save when S}>ain falls into s(*rious 
difhcullies thiTO. The result of a little 
knowledge, with intermittent excite- 
ments, is tiiat Sj)ain is given no credit 
for good work shw has really done. Her 
Morocco zoiv' is a thin slice of the 
west rn end ef North Africa, and after 
making a front to the Atlantic, on which 
her chief town is J.arachc with more 
than 12,000 inhabitants and about 
a tliird of them Spanish, it curls 
round the corner where Tangier is 


and runs along tin*. 
Mediterranean coast for^ 
a little moR^c than 
200 miles, after which 
comes Algeria. The 
depth of the zone from 
the coast varies, but 
on an average it is only 
about 40 or 5t) miles. 
Thus the French surround 
i( completely by land. 
The S})anish have strug- 
gh'd to make a /air 
di.splay agriculturally and 
ollu'rwise, but in com- 
parison with till' Fnaich 
they have not done well, 
which may not be wholly 
their fault. 

The railway from Ceuta 
to Teluan, a little over 
20 miles, is in some 
respects belter made and 
a])])ointed tlian any 
railway in Sj)ain. Tlie 
stations at Ceuta and 
Ted nan are built in 
Moorish style, wJiite with 
colourt'el facings, and the 
trains are anridors of 
the international kind. 
Another strip of railway 
ire>m Teduan conne'ets with tlie coas! 
at the mouth of the* Kio Marlin, and a 
sche iru* for a railway down to Sheshuan 
(now being calleel Xaue*n by the 
Spaniards after the Meieirish manne*n 
is now undeT consieleration. 

Teduan, the S]>anish Moroexo ca])ital. 
is enormously intere'sling and n^mantiev 
ally siluate'd be*twe\'n high and wild- 
lo(;king mountains. The Spanish town, ■ 
witli its large l*laza de hX])aha, is built ■ 
in the. usual way outside the Moorish 
town, whiedi is completely self-e:ontained 
and such a hive of Arab inelustry as I 
have se^en nowhere e‘lse in Neifth Africa. 
The streets are a meelley, but each has 
its si)ecial native workers and traders 
and one may follow within a few yards 
the history of a pice:e of goat skin fremi 
the time of its i)arting from the animal 
until it is sold to the customer in the 
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stately in its massiveness the minaret «/ Kainvnn's ('.rent Mosque 
rises from a cloistered court CM>ertng 38,000 square feet 



Barbary States, Jtt tlte hope of baksheesh, children of the 
desert write on tlw sands words of zeelcome to tourists from Ttmis 
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Barbary States. El Kantara opens through the Algerian Allas immediately on to the Sahara, and when the 
camel caravans come in from far and lonely places they seem to be laden with the very essence of romance 
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Barbary States. Ingeniously irrigated from a single stream^ the oasis of Biskra stretches for sei^eral 
ntil^s before it gradually merges into the northern Sahara whose exhilarating air has made it a health resort 
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Barbary States. Here at its lower end, crossed by the Suspension 
Bridge, the wondrous Runtntel Gorge of Constantine is 590 feet deep 
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Deepening as it winds to the northward plain, the Rnniniel 
forms a defensive fosse spanned at three points by lofty bridges 
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Barbary States. BuiU compactly on steps upon an isolated peak in the .litres highlands of .Algeria 
Menaa is a chief town of the Shawias. These ar<^ an ngricultiiral and pastoral people of Berber stock 
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Barbary States. Forests cover both slopes of the Middle Atlos. 
EspectaUy fine are the Atlas cedars, hardwood trees with silvery leaves 
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Barbary States. Se^ly dinted and riven are the stout old red walls, 
thirty feet high and reinforced by towers, that ettcompass Marrakesh 
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Barbaky States. The water supply of Fes is abundant. 
This, the Carpenters' Fountain, is one of many in the town 
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Barbary States. Storks, held sacred throughout Morocco, are 
conspicuous figures on the roofs and towers in and about Rabat 
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form of a large writing-case or wallet, 
finely embossed by hand, for something 
less than thirty jx^sctas. This Arab city 
scorns to be wondtTfiilly complete in 
itself and, like so much else in Korth 
Africa, it plunges the wayfarer with 
philosophical susceptibilities into another 
reverie. They work desperately hard 
ill Tetuan and never have strikes. And 
they sc'om happy. 

Melilla is a very bright and well* 
planned town, Spanish made, with 
good .streets, public parks, institulion.s, 
th(;atres, hotels and all the rest, and 
a ]M)pulatioii of about .|o.ooo. It 
is a business place, the lu'adquarters 
of the Spanish command at this end of 
tile zone, and it is overlooked by a 
mountain, the (iiirugu, with a sini.ster 
history, having been generally honey- 
combed with n^bels when troiibk' %vas 
alioiit. All the foreigner’s non- 
conunercial inti rest is at the oUut 
('nd, rhietlY at 'fetiian, which can l)e 
reached either from* 'fangicr by a daily 
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automobile carrying the mails — about a 
six hours* journey, but I have done it 
in fourteen in bad weather when floods 
had broken the bridgt's over this very 
rough track — or by rail from Ceuta, 
which can be reached by regular boat 
from Algeciras near Gibraltar in three 
or four hours. 

Ceuta, which is spoken of as a political 
alternative to (iibraltar, and again as 
a possible rival to Tangier, has ex- 
tensive harbour works. The place has 
bc(‘n much modernised and one walks 
up into the town from the harbour 
along a road with flower beds at the 
side faintly suggesting a popular seaside 
resort on the English pattern. 

The case of TangicT, which should 
be the busiest and most important 
place in North Africa, is pathetic, and 
a sad commentary on the combined 
wisdom of Kurojxan “ powers ” in a 
constant slate of jealousy towards each 
otiur. For this place, tossed and 
turned about since it was given as a 



GOODS READY FOR SHIPMENT AT THE DOCKSIDE OF ORAN 

Oran, with its fine harbour and docks and its wcll-bnilt streets, is reckoned to-day as the second city 
of Algeria, aUhongh far loss frequently visited than Alixiers ; Rrain, wine, uiinerals and a eertaiiv 
iluautity of bve-^tork are exported. Railway cominiinicatioii exists with .\lf’iers 2O0 luiles to the 
cast, with rieinccn to the south-west and southward with the desert and the Oasis of Idgig 
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vvi'dding ]>rosont from Portn| 2 ;al to 
JMi|:;land in if)()2. is now in a pitiably 
broken down and ncglocled condition, 
without any {proper harbour, and tlie 
only place of consecinencc in Nortli 
Africa without a railway. Its only 
communications are by s(‘a and road, 
and the roads are bad enough. 


governments has been pressing its 
controlling claims, upon which a 
compromise of an international kind 
has been made. These considerations, 
however, do not alt(‘r the fact that from 
the traveller’s point of view the situa- 
tion of Tangier is superl:) and its climate 
delightful, while its native interest is 
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RELIGIOUS CENTRE OF THE ZAB OR ALGERIAN OASES 

Si<li (JKIm i-; .i liltlr \ n| >,11 m in .111 •M-is li.ird bv liiskr.i, bul a pl.icr nf lit\' 

iH'VcrtlicIc'^-;. i the ii(»rlli < .,h, »\vu ab«ivc, Hat r .lian tnn' 

DM clay (■•jIiiJiiMs witli an iiMiiiipn-iii^ niui.irrl, is I al toml) dI Siili the ,\imI) nrr.il 

iiniiieriil Xinlli Atrir.i l« Nla the -cventb ciMitiirv 


Nevertheless tho.se in search of know- 
ledge about naliv't' Moro<a:o, and [iia haps 
a thin tast(‘ of .'idvi iilunx ar<‘ recom- 
mended to the inland daily journey by 
car to Tetuan. It li»‘s tlirough fascina- 
ting couiitry, wild in j)laces, then Hat 
and tlower-ladiai, with .sleepy pools 
and storks by them. Native huts 
and villages ap‘ pas.stxl on the way ; the 
Arab nay be seen at his rawest. Abotit 
the middle of the jourm-y is the famous 
Fonda k of Ain Yedida, where Kaisuli 
for long held out against the Spaniards. 

T*angier now has large Fnaicli and 
Spanish populations, and each of the 


enormous. Its great zoco (souk), or 
market place, with snake-charmers, 
story -l<.‘Ilers, native acrobats and everv*- 
thing appropriati* to Arab entertain- 
ment, is wonderful, and I .sliould class it 
with the Hal) Souika in old 'runis as 
being om* of the two most attractive 
native public places in North Africa 
wh{T(? one may move about within the 
space of a fi w yards all the day and 
be fascinated for every ininut’e of it. 

Algeria, having been entin'Iy in 
French hands for mon^ than half a 
century, is now thoroughly Fnuich in 
character. It has a small area of highly 




MASSINISSA’S TOMB OF TUFA BLOCKS RAVAGED BY THIEVES AND TIME 

\yhcii Roriu; was (\irtha^;p Massiiiissa, kiiis* of the eastmi part of Nuinidia. allied himself 

with the winiiiiiK side. Under the friiMulship of Koine he retained his Ivini^dom and ereeted this ereat 
tomb, 35 miles south-west ot Constantine. The sin.ished edge is a reminder of the Freneh bombard- 
jnent for the purpose of openini; np the sepulchre. It was found to liave been already rilled bv thieves 
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productive phiins and valhys near 
tJie coast, Init it is not n^ally as strong 
as it sliould be on tlie agricultural 
side, (i)tton is being extensively 
grown, while the cullivalion of tobacco, 
of whicJi tluTe are some 20,000 
])lant('rs ]>roducing nearly 500,000 
hundredweight a ycin, is found to be 
very jm^litable. All the semi-tropical 
fruits ari' .thrown in abundance. There 


Algiers, in all but the hottest months, 
is in the main most pleasant and agree- 
able, the temperature from NovembcT to 
April being abmit 57” F. It may be 
54*' in January and may rise to f)5'’ or 
thereabouts in April, after which tlu; 
heat increase's rapidly. Tlie wintiT 
range farther south at Biskra is from 
40'^ to 60 The nights are often chilly 
in winter and spring. 



TANGIER 
S( uiic 


•I • III ri ri iM 

ENTHRONED ABOVE THE CRAGS OF THE ATLANTIC COAST 
«uiic ?S imlos by >r.i s()iith-\vr-t of ( iilualtar, T.iii^nor stands;, pi^rlv built l)ut nii liin- , <mi a 
iiKill bay 111 tlu- Allaiiti.' M)ast n\ Moror.o. Toi^otht-r with abr.iit i.|n Miiian- inilr> <>l Mim.iin.liii-' 
frrilnry, tbr ( itv lia-; bom admini'^too-d by ropn-M'iitativos <»f tho Sultan aiul tlio Gn-al I’owri C 
1 lio M-riMiiaiidiiiL; id<itoaii «>t Id Marxaii i'% sroii here with tho fiMtilicatinns (»t tlu* Xa.nii balt<TV 


an* (‘xlensive forests and mining is being 
conducted on a fairlv large scab*, iron, 
It'ad, mercury, co])])( r, antimony and 
petroleum being hamd. 

Ill general, as el^'where in North 
Africa, tlien^ are two seasons, the 
rainy and the dry. Hut th(' mention 
of a “ rainy ” season in tiiis way, wh(*n 
for days nothing but suii.sliine and 
bliu* skies 'may be (*x])(*rienced, is oft(‘n 
mislecling and one might be inclined 
to diswird the term wtTc there not now 
and then a very wet winter, when even 
at Algiers it seems to rain iinceasingly 
an I iluTe may be falls of snow. 
However, tat' climate of the city of 


Algt*ria is easy to n*ach from Marst'illes 
and Algiers, a liiM^ city with its central 
parts thoroughly motlern, has all the 
convenii'nces looked for by traveller 
and holiday-maker, many good hottds 
and a capital climate. .Its bay is 
niagniliceiit — a glorious sweep — and in 
the corner of it is tho old port when^ the 
pirates had their lairs. vSiuii things, and 
the Ka.sbah, tho old town to which one 
climbs on the side of the hill, the tomb 
and shrine of Sidi Abd er Rahman and 
the sublime view ovtT all from the 
heights of Houzarca at the back, within 
the compass of an afternoon's walk, make 
up attractions enough for Algiers. Hut 
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PANORAMA OF A COASTAL PORTION OF PICTURESQUE TANGIER 

Oil tlic hilly west bank of a shallow bay of the Atlantic lies Tangier, tlic well-known seaport anil health 
rcstMt of iiorth'Wfst Africa, an impt)rtant cominorcial town in Morocco ami the seal of accrcililcil 
ii prcscntativcs of tlic foreign Powers. 'I'hesc three photographs, if placed end to end, would form one 
continuous view and present an attractive panorama of a picturescpic Oriental town 
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it must he remembered that this is 
like a bit of France — ^liighly developed -- 
and the native colour and circumstances 
to be enjoyed in Morocco and Tunisia 
are less evident here. You may do 
anything in Algiers, and es]Hrially you 
may enjoy the air and sunshine, either 
in the fashionable hotel (juarter over a: 
Mustapha just outside the city or on the 
grand boulevard ov(*rlooking the bay in 
the middle of it. Still Algiers is not 
Algeria. Tt is one of the few places in 
North Africa at whicli lravell(TS may 
stay for wei'ks or months, if so dis])osed, 
instead of sightseeing, but there an 
other plt'ices in thi' country that stir 
more the curiosity and int(.*lligenre. 

Oran is .seldom \ isite(l by travellers ; 
but in sonu* ivsj)ects it is an twen mure 
impressive study than AJgi«.TS of French 
colonial city development. He who 


lands at the harbour and then mounts 
the steep hill by tram or otherwise t(.) 
the city at the top has a surprise. 

Thert‘ are Arabs indeed, and native 
boys run about scaling the lati'st 
editions of the evening newspa])ers such 
as La l^*tite Oranese ” (there is a 
“ pt‘tit ” or “ petite *’ journal in mo^t big 
towns of North Africa), but tluTt’ are fine 
streets that might have come straight 
from Paris, squares, the municipal theatre 
and (‘verything, with, on the occasion 
of my last visit, an annoiincemtait of a 
second-class kind of bull-fight just to 
indicate that* the Spaniards have had 
keen inter(‘st in the* place in tlie past, 
and still have some. Oran, with its huge 
war(‘hoiises by the harbour and th(' keen 
business appearance of its main streets, 
sufficiently indicates what is its mission, 
('onstantine, a day’s jourmw on the 
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ONE OF THE WEATHER-WORN PORTALS IN THE WALLS OF MARRAKESH 

Numberless gates of peculiar beauty grace the jjriiii walls of Marrakesh and are reckoned among the 
most prominent and handsome features of the city. Like tin* magnificent specimen seen above, with 
the bold curves ainl intricate relief design so characteristic of .\rab architecture, ino^t of the gates 
are in urgeirt need of repair, but the indolent Eastern nature ever puts it olf until to morrow’ 
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SHEEP THRIVE DESPITE THE SUN-DRIED HERBAGE OF MOROCCO 

On tlio pa-s-lnrc lands nf North Atrira a disliurtivt* breed h.is bet'ii prodin ed, well Knnwn as 

“ li.n-bary sheep.” 'J'hrse are distingni^hod l»y their small spiral horns ul which lin y «.oiiM>fm*e^ 
lia\e lour ; and th(*ir wool is of j>[ood (piality although in Mororeo, at least, little i', done to improxe 
tlie stoek. 'I'his Moorish shepherd and his small llock are in a palni-iiro\e near M.iriMke-h 


otluT side t>f Algiers and on tin* way to 
Tunis or Biskra as the case may be, is 
different and so attractive that it 
de.serves more than the odd day that tli<‘ 
traveller in a liiirry usually awards il. 
Here again we see France, busy witli 
shof)S «and lianks and a line' court of 
justice, ('onstantiiu' has not the com- 
mercial elegance and modernity of 
Oran, thi' Arab intluence is piTliaps a 
littki stronger, but the old Rue 
Ferregaux, though far from ck'an, is 
one of th(‘ most interesting native 

streets in North Africa, while thii deep 
gorge below this eagle’s nest of a city 
is wonderful. 

Fnan ('onstantine a railway tracks 
due .south to Biskra, the “ (harden of 
Aliah." On the way are Batna whence 
it is a motor ride to the famous ruins 
of Timgad, already referred to, and 
to picturesque El Kantara, known 

as the “ (iate of the Desert,” a 
littie farther on. Biskra has all 

the attributes of an cdge-of-thc- 


desert town and is a jiieasant winter 
resiu't ; and from lu ri' oiu* may go by 
railway through the de.sert, with 
palm j.>as<‘.s at interv.ils, to Touggourt, 
which is a jumping-otf oasi^ foi long 
de.sert e\])i'ditions. It is a whole da\ ’s 
journey from Biskra ti^ 'I'ouggourt and 
after the first wonder at Ix'ing realh' in 
llu; desert it is somewhat monoti^ni.iU''. 
though the travelling is comfortable. 

Touggourt is by wa}- ot being a 
metrojiolis or ciuitre for tlu* north, rn 
desert, and as yet it is very raw' and 
from the traveller’s jxiint of viiwv 
unspoiled, but oiu* is imjire.s.sed by the 
large French administrativi' (juarters. 
Ratlii-r tired of travelling, I liave at 
Touggmirt <\scai)(‘(l from the bunch 
of rough buildings of many sorts that 
make the city and walked aw'ay, j)asl 
Beduin tents, into the. full, ]>lain desert 
at the setting of the big crimson sun, and 
felt there the great peace, the exquisite 
loneliness of the Sahara, which is an 
emotion that grows upon one. Then, at 
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OLD ART TO BRIGHTEN A MODERN HOUSE 

Modmi reprc-siMitativ'C'- of th ' s.uiu* rare* who^.c craft rrai liod 
its apex ill tlif Alhaiidira arc sc(mi here at work in Ft*/ on 
ornamental arabesipies in the familiar Moorish style ; their art 
is still »)n a hij'h level of merit 


night, Touggolut is all blackiu'ss and 
one must positively grope one’s way to 
th(; bare native cafe where the Ouled 
Nails p(*rform their dancing riles by the 
light of dim lam])s or candles and to the 
music of the pipes and tom-toms. 

From Touggourt caravan expeditions 
liave been made across the desert track 
to Tozeur in southern Tunisia, and 
thence one may go up counlry to Tunis 
itself by railway, but the journey 
between the two oases is now being made 


by caterpillar motor-cars. 
Other long reaches down 
into the Sahara fronl the 
coast ari' made to 
Laghouat from Algiers 
and to ('oloml) Hechar 
from Oran. 

The climate of Tunisia 
is ap])reciably warmer 
than that of parts of 
North Africa fartluT we st, 
but again it is jiatchy, 
and the nights an' some- 
times distinctly cold until 
the spring -is wi'll ad- 
vanci-d. Jhit, though' 
there is occasionally a 
bad and wet winter, the 
tempf'raturii during the 
(talk months is rarely* 
uncomfortably low and 
gi'iierally th.e rainy season 
is disposed of in a couple 
of months iii mid-winter. 
The spring is dilicious, 
but aft(‘r the middle oi^ 
May it becomes too warm 
for pleasun*. (ieogi aphic 
ally and productively the 
country is considen'd as 
consisting mainly of the 
Tell by the north-i'a^t 
and the hTtik* region of 
the Salu'l . ak>ng th(* 
easti'in coast that turns 
sharply round at t ape 
l^on and runs three!. so\»tli 
to the Gulf of (jabes. 
'I'his Sahel is w^ll watered 
by rains from the eastern 
Mediterranean and has a 
good climat(‘. Tlu' interior is rotigh and 
hilly with rocky ranges, while b(*youd 
(iabes in the south the country lapses 
into simpde desert. 

The olive "forests” in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sfax, wlu*re one looks down 
long straight avenue's of the* trees to far 
distant horizons -and there are hundn'ds 
of these avenues — is an impressive sight. 
Tunisia is rich in minerals, with a 
speciality in phosphates, and its sponge 
fisheries are important. As to its 
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])coplc, in the city of Tunis the Turkish 
note is struck and one admires the 
. tall strong forms of many of these 
Tunisians, while again the Italians arc 
a ‘force here, greatly outnurhbering the 
Fn iich, to whom tliey, cause anxiety. 

A short visit to 'I'linisia will show to 
anyj^erson of intelligence how strangely 
mistaken are those who make flying 
-excursions through North Africa, and 
because they find mosques and Arabs' 
everywhere reach a rapid conclusion 
-that ‘'•when you have seen one you hAv<' 
sven the lot.” \Vhatev(‘r may happen in 
.time, tlie French hold of Tunisia. 
s(‘cure enougli as it may be reckoned, is 
k‘ss secure than it is dse where ; but in 
many res]>ects it is the pearl of the 
Mediterranean, and for me, as wandenT 
and student, it is the ever delightful 
treasure of this trinity with tlu* largest 
and mosf varied interest. 

It is Ix'iwg l(‘ss thoroughly worked 
J)y the tourist class than the others. 


and th(Tc is often a disposition to omit 
it, after an excursion tljrough Morocco 
and Algeria. It is. though comfortable 
in parts, hapi)ily not yet a place for 
society in its line moods, and young 
]X‘rsons who s('ek North Africa for 
fox-trotting and kindrt'd purpose's may 
avoid it ; but my earnest advice to 
others who would, with only a little 
exertion and expc'use, conu* to know 
soiiK thing more of a fascinating variety 
of Oriental life and again of serni- 
bar baric ways of exi.steiice, is to .spend 
what time llu'y can in 'l unisia and go 
right down south as far as Gabes in the 
gulf of that name, an oasis on th(‘ t'dge 
of the desert which has a comfortable, 
small hot('l and surrounds life of 
intensest interest. 

In tliis big oasis an' several villages 
where tht' natuc' lifii is j)iire and 
untoii('h(‘d ])y Furopeanism in any 
form, tlie (irand Djara, Men/el, Chenini 
and others. Nothing could be more 
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HOW THE MERCHANTS OF FEZ ARE PROTECTED FROM THE SUN 

III Fez, as in luaiiy of the suu-drciiched towns of Islam, the iiiarkels are roofed over in varying degrees 
of completeness, a few trus'^cs of grass l>eing often considered svilfieient to mitigate the heat. 'rUese 
“ souks,” as they are called, arc re.illy less 'markets, in the European sense, than streets devoted to 
merchandise and all tlie complicated ritual of Oriental bargaining 
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OUTSIDE THE ONCE FORMIDABLE WALLS OF ANCIENT FEZ 

I'Voni without tin; w.ilU (.11 tlu; iiortli si.U .f Vv/.,cl,.n t,, Ihr l..juhs ot lh.> I’mmm M.iriu Milt.m< .1 
iiia.miilK.'ciit view K to hr liad (»vei !n* old rity (Ihv ol JJ.ili) out to the li.il) el I'.it.uili and the 
olive j^ioves oil the olln-r suh* ,,t (lie vallev a view of white roof, \-.iried Imti- and tliere hv luosouc- 
tower,. and (he (redi eu lolia-e of a well w at. red lowii 


clflighttiil lli;ni iiuto sniintt'riiif^ tlirough 
tht‘ ]xilm-shad(‘d lani’S in the cool of 
the -afti riioon when life just begins to 
stir again, tlie dogs to bark and tlu 
asses, tended by the Arabs, to trip 
al(.)iig with their burdens, the scentj 
being one of iintnensti pictorial beauty, 
with splashes in tlie hedges of the 
brilliant scarlet flowers of the pome- 


granate tn'es. Wlit^v tlu‘ stn'ains 
come to open sjxices nt'ar the villagi- 
the woimai some very fmi* black ones 
among them- art' busy in ])arti('s wash- 
ing clothes, and a remarkable scene they 
make of it at the morning time. 

In the early mornings the eamc'l 
caravans coim* in from the far and 
lonely places with their burdens of alfa, 
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MUEZZIN-S CALL TO PRAYER FROM A TETUAN MOSQUE 

li'tiiau H f()r iiKKiim-i, imniltcainn lu-twreu fortv anil fifty, several nf wliieli rivil in 

ai lnteetur.il merit the Malmme.lan s.ineliuries »t l a««ier. Tl.o interiors Lm lV rlaaee.l at in , iVsin" 
hnt no nniK hevoi is allowe l to set foot within these s.aered preeinets. At ri Kiilar intervals the rr"v 
the iiiu<‘z/.iu IS heard railing the taitlitiil tollowers nf tin; (ireat Trophet to prayer 
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NEWS FROM THE COUNTRY IN A CORNER OF OLD TETUAN " 

The crunihliiiR walls which encompass the old town of Tetuaii arc gainisheil with several towers and 
some fine sateways give access to the narrow, winding streets, which arc essentially Oriental in 
their appearance, having been little changed by European intlucnce. Tetuan is about six miles 
from the B.iy of Tetuan, on the north-east coast oi Morocco 
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BARGAINING IN THE SCANT SHADE OF THE SOUKS AT MEQUINEZ 
Kvori sraiitic'r than at Fez is tlic roofing of the souks at Mecji iricz. l ying in the Freiicli zone 
some 34prniles to the westward of tlie ionnercity, Mequinez is .a place of great interest, being still almost 
uii'^poilt, although not untouched by the French progressive policy. Within easy reach of it aie the ruins 
of Rome’s old Mauritanian outpost of Volubilis with its 4,000 yards of i ity wall 
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'FORTIFIED SEAPORT AND COMMERCIAL TOWN ON THE MOROCCAN COAST 

Rabat, once the iliicf j)ort of Morocr^i tor Kuroi)(*an commoivo, staiul'^, str<»ii^ly forlifird, on llio 
Atlantic c at thv mouth of the river Regre^ opposite Sale. Of local iiiainilacliircs the most 
important is tliat ol carpets, for which the town was famous in remote times, and excellent Morocco 
l(?athcr is likewise produced, while olive-oil, wool, skins and wheat are ainoni; the priiu'ipal exports 





TOWN AND HARBOUR OF CASA BLANCA SEEN FROM 


- — — w^h.h.i'i rnwivi THE AIR 

breakwater can (inly be adequately cnvisaRed^ harbour by piers and this great 

own and is the outlet for all the exportable produce o^the dist^i t industries of its 

radway-^to Rabat and" hoz on c_n, cation by 
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or (\sparto grass and sell it in the open 
space that serves for market, whence, 
after selection and bundling, it goes off 
to Europe. Ere summer comes it is 
often very warm at Gabes and then 
one may batlu* in a brilliant sc'a and 
lo\mge to dry on splendid sands. And 
so on to many other pha.si's of delight. 
The tranquillity is perfect. Here is a 
j)laci' for resting, and not for violent 
touring. 

W'lii'n 1 think of all J Jiave seen in 
North Africa, and make a mental list 
of places that “whatever ha])pens ** 


were a ma.ss of bi^ubes, with entrance 
only at one end.Wnd the inhabitants 
must needs climb like monkeys up the 
walls to gain admission to many of the 
holes above. 

We are moving far frojijj civilization 
here, and again when on another 
adventurous day we track the desert 
plain to the country of the Matmatas, 
who are troglodytes living in holt?s deep 
in the earth. Looking over a patchy, 
broken waste of sand one sees nothing 
but a lonely j>alm or two, and then, 
a little strangely, perhaps a small 
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CASA BLANCA, AN IMPORTANT OUTLET FOR MOROCCAN COMMODITIES 


Sitn.itrd on tlu' Atl.iiitic co.ist bolwrcii Rabat and M.iza^an, Casa lUanca has a lar;;i? in.iutinic* 
trade. ('aUU‘ arc br )n!'Iit fiDin tin? ncif'hbonrinii dUtrirt to this roAlrc, wlnlc tlic fi rtiU* rej^ions 
supply it with firain and wool. Ibiilt by the rortn};ncsi- in the fifteenth eentnry, the town was 
definitely oei npied in HJ07 by the h'rcneh, under whor^c seture rule trade has gradually increased 


I must ling(*r in at least onct; more, up 
comes Gabes at the Ix'ginning with its 
most subtle appeal to my .seascs. and 
its name is written. Besides, for the 
streiiuous days there is Medeiiiii, only 
a half day's journey distant over the 
desert waste, and here is a strange 
village where in what they call the 
“ksar“*. tlr* houses or caves arc like 
SjoIcs, fast- lb (1 to each other as if they 


mo.sque, and elsevvluTe a building of 
smaller pretensions which is. found 
to be a .synagogue ; but ])elow tlie sur- 
face is a large community, amounting 
to the population of a fair sized town, 
and in this manner- they have lived for 
centuries, for their better prdtection 
from both man and beast, and incident- 
ally because their cave habitations are 
warm in winter and cool in summer. 
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CASA BLANCA, THE GREAT COMMERCIAL CITY OF FRENCH MOROCCO 
llic I Ai\ 1) town of D.ir <•! Hfhla li.is risen inodcMii ('asa Tdanca. the j ort of Inench 

.Mnmcj'M, As ,i ic'^nll of skilful cni^iiifcrinf^ applied to its natnrall\' <iiital*Ie positi C asa Jil.nif.i 
lias a I.ir^o liarliom- in wine ships can anelun* in Iruui live to seven fathoms, 'riu* annual trade of 
lh<‘ (’il> is valiK'd at ov<.‘r i .000,000. Above is the wide main street leadinj* down to the wharves 


A small hole in the surface admits 
to a t^allerv leading down stet‘ply to 
a ])laee lil>e a rough courtyard whit'h 
opens to the sky, and round hen‘ at the 
bottom are the entrances tt) the caves 
for living and the caves for sleeping. 
The latter are reinarkable in their 
arrangements, witli Iheii- rough bedding 
laid • on narrow trestlediki? affairs, 
poiiiti'd while with a prettaice to a 
tlesign, thv* slee])er lying upon them like 
^an ehigy upon a tomb wliile tlu^ back 
•'.iiJl of_his chwiber is invariably 
^jecoraletl with common plates, em]>ty 
piekliO)otlles and the like, which have 
IxTii hpm)nnd and . pre served for long 
j)asl as treanires from the land of 
civilization. * 

I The surprising thing is tliat these 
peo])l(‘, 'the males at all event.s, an* 
woiid(‘rfully clehn and well kempt. 1 
have found some of them, primitive 
though they be, with the manners of 
urbane' gcmtlomen, e.veii though, of 
course, entirely illiterate*, and with minds 
thousands of years behind in all matters 
that do not pertain to the growing of 


olives, wliich they sell, and the galhering 
from their local resource's of the few 
necessities of their e.\ist(‘nce. 

h'rom (hd)cs it is possible to cross 
over to Tozeur, via (rafsa, anotluT 
oasis full of sj)erial character ; but it 
is a bard and wearying journey this 
way and I scarcely recommend it. 
However, the automobiles and the 
caterpillar autos are now making many 
ditferciices. Soutlieni Tunisia is in all 
respects splendid for travellers and 
.s])oiTsmen- good sliocding —and both 
l^ritish and Italians have found that 
there is business there as well. 

Returning north, Sfa.\ is a flourishing 
seaport with a large Freiieh town built 
outside the untouched .Irah “mediiia'' 
which has good souks with a character 
of their own. Farther north is 
Sirsa, somewhat more careless in 
appearance and perhaps cve'ii in 
appointments, both native and Fr(*nch. 
Between Sfa.x and Susa is El Djem 
where, in immense, solitude, only 
a tiny Arab village clinging to it now, 
is the Roman amphitheatre, once the 
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pride of the city of Thysdrus, which has 
disappeared. It is the finest Roman 
monument in North Africa and though 
the Colosseum at Rome .could hold a 
few more people, this is better pre.served. 
It w^ould contain 60,000 spectators, 
hence more reflections and ruminations 
upon the past and present. 

North of Susa is Kairwaii, the African 
Mecca, a holy city with the (irand and 
other mo.squcs on the largest scale, 
which Christians may enter, a privilege 
denied to them at Tunis, and mo.squcs 
ill general to the number of jqo. The 
l^R'iicli liave properly and con.siderat(‘ly 
held oh their hands from this place 
and, with many remarkable interests, 
it is unspoiled. 

My last words in this skiTch of 
North Africa shall be given to Tuni.s — 
“ Tunis la Hlancho — the city of many 
delights. Its “medina” is perfect and 
unspoih'd. The real East can show 
nothing better in .souks or ba/.aars. 
Outside, the French city has all 
the conveniences of modern life. It 
has a French theatre, an Italian opera, 
cinemas, a casino, good newspapers 
and a band to play in the shaded 
avenue nc.ar the Residency in the warm 
afternoons. 
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Half an hour away on the tram or 
light railway is Carthage in full ruin, 
offering problems in archaeology which 
anyone may ponder when he has 
ceas('d to marvel at the beauty ot the 
situation looking across* the sapphire 
and turquoise waters of the bay to the 
mountain of Bou ('ornin, of evil guise 
and reputation. Only walking distance 
•beyond is perched upon a cliff, all 
shining white, Sidi Bou Said, thq 
dreamiest little Arab village that one 
could love to live in, and farther on 
is the summer bathing resort, • La 
Marsa, where the Bey lias hi.s- chief 
palace. Tlum there is Kjfreshing 
Hammam Lif, aiiotluT summer place, at 
the foot of Bou Cornin, and elsewhere is 
the juiblic park of the Belvedere, 
arranged to give fascinating glimpses 
of white Tunis through ma.sses of trees, 
h'rom tlu‘ koubba, a beautiful Arab 
temple of fine mosaic and other wofk, 
one gazes over the trees to the 
white city, about which at the .setting 
of th(‘ sun curious iridc'seent Rights 
begin to lloat, until a strange soft 
violet mist, most delicate, (‘iiwraps it. 
Th(‘ moment of the siinscd (‘all of the 
muezzin coitk'S, and tlic .\rab on guard 
in the koubba falls to his knees in ])rayer. 


BARBERY ST/fTRS: GF.OGRAPHIC/IL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. As a wliole the 
European j)art of Africa between tiu? 
Stuhara desert and tlie ^Vledi terra n can Sea. 
A gridinni of mountain ritlgc.s and 
v'alleys, the whole forming part of the 
great Old World system of tertiary folded 
mountains. Cf. .\ndahisia. One consider- 
able lowlaiKl between the Rif and the 
Cireat Atlas. 

Climate. A winter rain region. Atlarvtio 
westerlies in winter clot lie the moiintain- 
lops with ehnid and bring rain in de- 
t reusing quantities eastwards. Tem- 
peratures, always warm in winter, arc 
less eKtreme between day and night and 
between winter and summer near the coast. 

Products. Wines, olives and olive-oil, 
figs, wheat and barley are essentially 
Mediterranean. Date.s and esparto 
betoken the influence of the Sahara. 
Phosphatic ininc-rals are*<i sign of the dry 
climate, Cf. Chilean nitrate. Copper, 
lead ari<i similar metallic ore bodies are 
ductotlM- mountain folding. Cf. Andahi.sia. 


Communications. The m.iin e.nst-we.st 
railway from (iabes to Mororio Citv, wdh 
luimcrons branches. Aidornobile })as- 
senger traffic is deVeloped on the roads. 
Caterpillar antomcibilcs arc in increasing 
use for desert and semi-desert transport. 
C'asa Blanca, Algiers and runis are 
important Mediterranean seaports. Algeria 
provides a starting point for caravan, 
automobile and air transport acro.ss the 
Sahara to French West Africa. 

Outlook. A French domain ; an outlet 
for French emigrants from South I'Yancc ; 
a complementary extension, for products 
of the soil, of Southern lYance. A com- 
paratively densely-peopled land, with 
abundant natural resources, the Barbary 
States will increasingly provide food and 
raw materials to the manufacturing popu- 
latiotis which will relatively predominfite 
in Northern France as in W^tern Europe 
generally. If, as has been stated, Europe 
ends at the Saharan edge, European 
France includes the Barbary States. 
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Subtle Differences in Points of View 

A t very couHi(1(‘ral>I(‘ trouble T have sought 
far ami wi<l(‘ anioug the most- popular 
of British travel- writers for thost^ who 
might fairly ne reganb'd as the latest authorities 
on the eoiintri(‘s with which their naiiies have 
becorni^ ideutitie^l. Kxc(‘pt iii rare crises, there 
is usually a choice* of writers, for in these days 
of universal travel few can claim to be the sole 
person to whom one must refer for information 
eoiujernintj; this <‘Oiintrv or that. Moreover, 
there is a subtle <iifh‘renee in tin* point of vh*w 
between lliost* wlio look at a country ehi(‘fly 
for the pi<*tures(jU(‘n(*ss and human int(*rest of 
its inhabitants and tlmse wh(» have travelled 
i tbroughfit w'itli an (*y(* on its g(‘ograpbieal 
i featiii’e^, admiring its se(*n(‘ry, studying the 
I possibiities of its natural ])rodiicts, its mineral 
I rcsuuixx's, and so fortli. 


130 Popular TraveUWriters 

n T Woidcl have been an easy matter for rm* 
merely to l\av(* asked each of thi* con- 
Iribute-s to •• Peoples of All Xations ” to 
write f.nother article eoneerning lh(‘ country 
wliosc iidiabitants tli<*y had already descrilsMl, 
an<l I must eonhss that at times the t(‘mptatioii 
to do this was stidug, as only thos(* who have 
endeavoured to organize a work of such 
“dimensions as Poi ntuiks of tuk Wojuj) can 
appreciate the* tiojilile necessary to bring 
together some 200 contril)iitions by 120 ditfer(‘iit 
writers. 


Energy Spent to Good Purpose 

delays and disappointments that ensue 
during the negotiations by ]M)st, tlie 
letters, telegrams, and (•a))les that are 
involved, tend eventually, before one’s [ini- 
gramnu* has been rnon* than half advanced, 
to make om* incline to thi* liiu* of least n'sistaiwe 
and <li«tribut<* the writing among those ron- 
^tributors ?rk>st easily accessible. I arn glad to 
think, however, that I liave had siitlieient 
stiengtli of mind to refuse to do tlw* easy thing, 
and to Iiold out for the sp(‘eilie. eontribulor that 
seem(‘d to me Ix'st (pialilied for th(* work J 
W'ished to have done. 'Plu* result of this jxdiey 
is sc'cii iu th(* authoritative nature of the list 
of contributors to CorNTHiKs of tuk Wokko, 
*antl when I contemplate the brilliant array of 
th(‘se distinguished travel-writers, T feel tliai 
th(‘ eiK'rgy sp(‘nt in bringing them together was 
really expendi*d to good purpose ! 


From Amsterdam to Antarctica 

n N the varu*ty and educational value of its 
pictorial and geographical coiiterits our 
])reseiit Part w'ill, 1 think, eomiiare m)t 
unfavourably w^ith its predecessor. The past 
arul pr<*seiit commercial importance of Amstc'r- 
dam, together with the pre-einineut claims of 
that city as an art (■(*iitre, are well set forth by 
Dr. Morgau-de'(Jr(x>t. Sir William Ramsay's 
unrivalled kuow'ledge of the Near lOast has 
eiiahhxl him to iutnxluee the reader to the 
many ri*markable features of .Anatolia, the 
pietiires(|ue elevat(*d plateau which through 
the ages has si‘rv(‘d as a natural bridge betwt'eii 
Rurope and .Asia. 


M r. Henry L(‘ach, whose iusjglit into 
the very heart of Spanish life and 
character is equalled by his intimate 
kuow'kxlgc of tbc! topography of the Pi*iiiiLsula, 
writi*s vividly of Andalusia, the mountain- 
fringed valh*y of tin* (hiadalquiv ir. On 
Portugal's eojn])aratively little known, but 
p(»ieutially rich, eolrmy of Angola, in South- 
West* .Africa, Coloiu'l Stathaui writes w'ith 
authority, and Mr. Frank Debenham, a dis- 
tinguisbeil tnember of the scientitie stalY of 
(’aptaiu Scott’s last expedition, deals witli 
Antarctica that land of (*ternal ii*e and snow' 
which has yielded some of its agt*-old secrets 
for tin* lirst liine to tlio courage and iutre])idity 
of explorers of our own day. 


Leading Features of Our Neat Part 

TpAHT 2 of (V)rNTKTF,s of tiik Wori.u, to 
Ir be publis)ie<l on 'I’liesflay, March 11, will 
alsr) ))(• varied ami highly stimulating to 
tlu* ordimirv read(*r and to the student. 'I’he 
valualde iutrixluctorv chapter by M. Kmik* 
(’annua ’its on Antwerp, the gn*at seafxut of 
little Ik’lgimn, will be followixl by a chapter 
on Arabia written by the most reei'iit among 
Ruropean travellers in the storied “ Island ef 
(he Arabs,’’ .Mr.s. Rosita Forbes, whose animated 
and informed aeeounts of her ilesiat ex peril ‘i ices 
have won for her a world-wiih* audienei*. 
Right pagi’s of Arabian pliotograpbs reprodueeil 
in full colour will be among the illustrations tt> 
this ehnpt.<*r. 'I'hen comes a. fascinating contri- 
bution on the Arctic Lauds by Air. A’ilhjalnuir 
Sti’fanssoii, \vho clears away many [xipular 
nusconep])tious regarding the regioas round tlu^ 
North Pole and throws light on the generally 
uususpeeted and amazing possibilities of tlu^ 
Far North. 2’he Part eoueludes with a descrip- 
tion, by Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick, of Argentina, 
tlu* vast prairie laud of South .America. In 
addition to (he w'(*al(b of illustrations in colour 
and black and white. Part 2 will contain 
si\t«*eu pugivs in photogravure. 


COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD will be completed in about 40 Fortnightly Parts 


P^RT .? OF 

Countries of ifie World 

ox SAU: TOnSDA). MARCH I HU 
zi'ill contain 

W'JW^RP 

The Great Sealyort of Little UeUiinni 

I'.MILI'. CAMMAr'U rS. a |U)«‘l whose name is held in horjonr all ovei llo- 
uoiM and whose de-irrlptions ol SKins m his own hfirflssed lillle fathei l.iinl 
Ii.i\o added nun h ln>>lie lo modorn lefl*‘is. descrihrs in cha;/urtf sTu sl\le 
fill' ereat ainl piefnriMiU' <-ifv. Many illustrations and a .SPI .1 .NDII.) 
Pl!Ol‘HiKA\ LPI:. .SKC I ION ueoinpaiiy ihis dntinmiished conf i ihnl uni 


Storied 


. * A- //>’/,! 

Island o/ the Arabs 


Of rociMit days the fcAdini» piddu has lollowvd with nuich interest the Press 
iiM ,nuit*' ol the ad'eiifuies of Mis. ROSI 1 A lORPhS air.ong the Aial» 
Mum. ids .if the Ahu.ui deM it. I hi-^ intiepid lady titi\eller corilrlhiites an 
I'Mlhr.dliin^' i h.ipfer on Aiahia, mipieynateil vvilh that intmiarv which comes 
only liotn pei-sona! exfurame KIOII T OOl (3UR PlaMtlS of Rieal 
heaiii'. and Iwenly-hw i!lu''liallons eii.hiiil'-h it 

MATH /,/.\/As 

Astoidshim/ Possibilities oj the Frozen North 

Much interest attaches to this chaplej. not only hy reason ol its hrilliant 
aiithorship'^-thcr writer is Vfl .H fAI .MUiJ S I KFANSSON. ’ the rcnowneil 
Aiclic explorer and anthor-hiit also ficVause of jts acronipanyini» 
piiolcMM.iphs. Readers will recall the woiideciui pholoc;ravures of Anlarctn: 
scenes; here they will tiiid a toinplemcnlary PflOIOGRAVURL 
S1‘,C I ION of ecuial beauty. * 

\R(d..\JI.\\ 

]'ast Prairie Land of South America 

1'. .\. KIRKI*.\TRIC!K. Reader in Spanish at Camhri3lfi:c Uhifersity ^nd 
an rfiithoiity ol highest n-iuite on all matters connected with South America, 
is tlie author of a fienetiatin^ study of this ureal new ccuintry so little known 
to inaiiv fieople. 1 wenfv excelhuit photos'raphs and a itiap 'illu!>tratc tins, 
.1 conli ibiif lull of most vital interest. 

To avoid disappointment 

Order Your Copy To-day 


•And give your newsagent 'a firm order 
to deliver the succeeding parts regularly 


Pniti'd .out publi.shed 'Vi l> nlt itiarr Tiiisduy Ly Hip I'rupi u Ioi s. T)if AiiiklKaiiiulpd I'ipkh ( 1922 ) l.liL.Tliu Fli-' tway liouii«, FarrlliiirdOi 

r.MfKinii, K.CM. Solo Aki'IiIs if.i snuth Airie-'i : Hip (.Vniial X« wh AKpney, lad. Ket'u AKcntn tor AliRtralaida: MpRHfH. Gordon * (lot 

fi.r Xii'i Imik'ikiI N*. v\ . Co.. Ltd. '('aiiuiiHj. Subset i pi ion it.iti*!*: Inland and Abroad. In. per copy. Fpbi‘liar.v_26rli, 1924. 
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Fr®ina fHk® Edlster' 


THE riPErWAY HOUSE. KARRINGDON STREET. 
LONDON. E.C.4 


W rril lliis Part, the first. voIiiiik* ot 
CoUNTHtEs OK THE WoKlJ) IS coinplctr, 
tliiis niakiiii^ a lU'fit volmno of seven 
Parts in eonformitv witli Peoples of All 
Nations,” vvliieli slioiild he navinlcMl as a 
eoni|)anion work. The (‘.\aet. iniinf)er of 
volumes that will eompleh* the* series eannot. 
at the nuuucut. he ih'linilely fort'easl ; it is not 
alwa,vs <‘asy at the outset of a larije serial (uihli- 
cation such as this to (‘.siimate with ahsohite 
a.(:eiiraey how the material available is lik<*ly 
to “ pan out,” and a little latitude should 
alwa,ys he allowed hy snhs(*rihe‘rs to tlieir 
Kditor, whose ohjeet is to ])roduee the best 
work h“ ea,n nut of the available' material. 
Put euu' tliiii'.^ which J have' always e'li- 
eh-avnure'el, and f hope' sues'e-ssfully, to avoiel 
in the? se'ii; s to which (.’ountiues uk the 
\Ve)iii.i) belongs is “ ])addiny,'’ by the' use eif 
whii’h it is an e-asy ma.tte'r te> make a weak 
inte'riniJiably lemc'. Py ke'e*|)iny a close' hanel 
ejpe)?i the’, eommeui It'nde'ne-y te) ove'rrun tlie^ 
aiireeeJ .s])ae*(; feir ledterpri-ss- the fault e.d 
alme)st every eontribiile»r — I am very Impe'ful 
that we shall be able to ee)mf)lele tlui weak 
without the* .sli^hte^st siispieiiem of paeldinuj anel 
alse> withe)ut ehtnyei e.)f unelue < e)mpi'('s*sie»ii. 


Choice of Fiae Bidding Styles 

P ISPLAYKD in pa^e? iv of this wrapper 
are; thi^ illustraliems e)f the two bind iiii!; 
styles which 1 ])re)mi.sed in niy last 
not(!.s ; as far as t he^ best colour proee.ss 
can ae'hieve* it, they show exjudly liow tlie 
vohiinc wfll af)i)ear on the slu’lf, according 
te) w'hieli style', is chose'ii. The Oueen Clotji 
bindiii'i, wdiieh costs only 2s., is yet made 
from the very best Knylish elotli and Avill be 
feuindM'n eve'iy way se'rvieeable and enduring; 


while for those whe) elesire*. some-thiny me)?*e* 
e‘.\'pen.siv<', the PueeWN lxe)Xin'Keju easee at 
Is. tJel., with its me)re)e'e'e) y^a-in skin anel art 
linen iilliny, eeuilel not- well l»e* snrpa.sse'd at 
the' price*. In l)e>l)i instance's l]ie*ye)]d le'tte'iiny 
and de'siyn are* in the* Ihu'st Faiylish y«)lel, while* 
for an e*.\tra tiel. the le'ave's will be* proviele'd 
w’ith a yilt te>]). i 

Binding Cases an Economic Necessity 

E N slie)H, if it we're' pe)s.siblo for me)ney to Te* 
w'aste*el in pure'liM.siiiy ( Ti n'i'kies ok the 
World, he* weailel be* the* one* to waste* 
it w'lie) buys the* Parts and ,le)e's ne)t buy the* 
ease-s for the*m. Pe)r the* work is iieet sejiui'tliiny 
le» be* reael e)ne*e‘ ;iiid laid asiele like* a ma.ya/.iiM*, 
but a li'ea.sure te> bi* ke*pt foi* tlie eleliLdil. eif 
yourse'lf a,nd your ehililre*n, anel their ebi!elre*n 
after the 'Ml. In pa ye* iii are* elcfirly set 'forth 
the* firiiM's anel t e)nelinejiis e)f puii-Ii.ise. 

• Contents of Part 8 

'Y^.*\1<,T S, eeirnmene'iny Ve)lMme* 11, will 
Jr <*ont;iin chapters on Pe*rlin, Pe)hemi.i, 
Ikelivia a?id Peujibay. 'I'he; lirst thii'c 
art! by Mr. Prayli'V ne)elye'tl.s, LK-(V>|. (banvillf' 
]5ake*r aneJ Mr. A. \'. L. (Juise* respe'e'tive'ly, 
but Pombay tjie*. provine*e, not the e*ily -is 
the proehiet of jetint aiil heushi]). iMr. tlelwarel 
E. Lejiiy lias w'ritte'ii on Poinbay IVoviuee* in 
the naiTow'er sense*; (hitch anel Kathiawar, 
wliile Mr. Marmadnke' Pi(;k(hall is le'sponsible* 
fe>r (hijarat. The*.se' fe>ur, he)we'ver, eeiiistitnte 
sneh a eh'linite yc'eiyraphieal unit that it has 
been -thoiiylit lit lei eeunbiiio them inte) one 
chapter. As for tlie ilhisfrations, Peihe'mia anel 
Bolivia are* eaeli adeii-iu'd hy a maynilie*(*nt 
eight-page pheiteiyravure seedion, w hile* Pennbay 
supplie's a re*ally line coleuir se’rie*s. 


1 U.i vtii ire c6«e>'iitM ot CoifNTUiKH tJF tiik Woui.d are pruli-rlnl by copyriebl in nil ccninlri. R M^Mllltllry j 
Tilt iimrury and most f)t ilie pictorial contciita aru ci)pyrlifim«d in thu L'niti-d Stiitaju 
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Barcelona. At the north end of the broad Saldn de San Juan this 
fine brick-built Arco de Triunfo commetnorates the Exhibition of 1 888 

Photos on pagfi 622-9 and 626-8. Ernoat Pvtvrffy 
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Harcelona. This fountain surmounted by the figure of a hoy 
stands near the Plaza de la Vniversidad in the north-west of the city 
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Harcelona. .4n integral part of the Spanish police system, the 
(Jrbanos or city police are charged only with the control of the traffic 
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i'\RCKLONA. Twisted columns and panels in high relief glorify 
the staircase in the patio of the Casa Dalmases in the Calle Moncada 
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Barcelona. Entered by a short stairway, the convent of Santa 
Clara in the Plasa del Rey was once a palace of the Kings of Aragon 
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liARCEi.oxA. Caged birds are exposed for sale in the Rawb/a, the 
rages hr mg frrqanitly cooled by watering in the heat of the day 
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liAR( KLONA. Massed displays of fresh flowers make the Rambla 
de las Flores a lovely way of colour and scent in the early morning 
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Barcelona. All the. main tranmay routes of the city converge upon the central Plaza%e Cataluna. Thi 
IS a magnificent ofien space planter! throughout with palm trees and always full of animation 



BARCELONA 

The Manchester of the Mediterranean 

by Henry Leach 

Autlior of *' Spanish Skctclies," etc. 


B arcelona is a maritime, com- 
mercial and industrial city of 
first-class luiropean rank.willi a 
popiihilion of about tliree-(|iiarters of a 
million. Occupying a slieltcrcd ])ositi()n 
high up on the north-east coast of Spain, 
it is the capital of a province to whic h 
it lends its name, and it is the chief city 
of the larger region of Catalonia, 
spreading towards Aragon in the west 
and Valencia in the south. It received 
its namp and foundation from Ilamilcar 
Harca, the Cartliaginian, and is one of 
the brilliant few that claim construction 
by the gods. 

Most folks visit iiarcelona with only 
one clear notion or piece of information 
about it, which i^ that this is the part 
desiring separation from Spain, and also 
that it is the citadel of the anarchists, 
a city where men miglit wear masks 
and keep both knife and revolver at 
their hips, one where the m w visitor fet'ls 
he sliould “ walk in fear and dread, turii- 
not his head, knowing that a fright- 
I'.ii fiend doth close behind him tread." 

Industry Served by Pleasure 

rnstead, on the first morning, .saimter- 
ii :g down the leafy, llower-laden Rambla, 
wti percei\'(* that this is one of the 
lov(‘liest streets in all the world, that 
tiic , ])eople are pleasant, intelligent, 
keen and busy, that ordtT,*method and 
(‘legance predomimite, that comfort and 
coinanience are well .served, that Ihere 
IS a little music in the soft, soothing 
air and that an atmosphere of jx'ace 
and beauty envelops all. Barcelona 
achieves its effects quite naturally and 
with no preparations wliat soever, for 
it is above all a place of business and 
of the pursuits and pleasures that arc 
concomitant to the bu.siness life in a 
successful and well-found community. 


It would be wrong, however, to assume 
that Barcelona is williout distinction 
other tlian tliat of successful modern 
indifV^try and commerce. On I lie his- 
torical .side it has done all that a good 
and great city is (‘xpected to have done 
in the ancient times, and more. Ih rt* 
in the thirti*enth century was promul- 
gated the famous code* of sea-eoinnierce 
law known as tluj (.'onsiilado del Mar, 
W'hieli served as the maritime standard 
everywhere. 

City of Poetry and Progress 

Ages in front of all others Barcelona 
claims to have invented and worked a 
steam paddle-ship, with a ])adiUe- 
wheel at each side and a boilei in the 
middle. That was in 15.^ l »'ind (iaray 
was the man, the chief of state being 
the famous lunperor Charlts V., who. 
being busy with politics, turned it 
down. While through the ages Bar- 
celona has been busy, keen in its com- 
mercial pursuits and prosperous with 
its riches, it has enjoyed life in its 
own way. It did a little, hut not more 
than enough, di'coratioii of j)ublic 
buildings ; also the Pro\en(;aJ trouba- 
dours with thi'ir songs of love and war 
swarmed this way .south and found 
many generous patrons. 

Modern Barcelona is not less proud 
than before, not less ambitious and not 
k'ss discenitented. Beautiful as ever, 
it glistens on tlie slope leading gently 
uy)wards from the shore towards the 
hills of Tibidabo, w'ith Montjuicli 
bearing a public park and exhibition 
grounds on one sidt?, and the Montaiias 
Malas on the other. Around are well 
cultivated areas, villages dotted freely 
on the landscape, with orchards and 
gardens in profusion, and, between 
them and the city, the humming 
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PLAN OF THE MARITIME 
suburbs Where arc cstabjislu^.l the ereit 

fart;; : a", 

i‘U-1 Oiiis and other items of advanred 

S- "“t i 

patterned, m a vast abundance. 

BarceJona is th.- MancJiester of the , 
Meditmanean ami in one respect at 
- It is \astly superior to anv other r 

gieat manufacturing city for as tPy i ' 

planned by ,d.,di„X ‘ '!,S t i*' 

"kirt, "to ”'“T P 

Skirts showing within no chimney or 

, one of the best ill ti 

mund climates in the whole of Europe 

meterke .,-okyo'F S th" 

1. in the summer, im 


c»ty of Barcelona 


and two or threi' degrees of frost at the 
utmost invssure of winter i.i the worst 

Wnnithewayofcoh^ 
nearJy^'alu-a".!;/''*' •'«''‘^'onWe 

main street the 

hnrh ’ r tl'e three 

liarboiirs of Marseilles, and here i 

jni^sine;*^ 

1 . 7 . 50.000 sipiare yard.s of eiido.sed \valer 
spauj and io,ooo yards of nn i\ ^ n 
equipped with the best machii‘in. T 
nni.icn.nn.. 
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and goofl warehouses. Coal and raw 
cotton ('ntcr in enormous quantities ; 
wine, oil and cork arc shipped away, 
and from lie re d(?i):irt the big sliips 
of a great transatlantic line that 
maintains a regular service with Soiitli 
America. 

Having nc'arly always been well-to-do 
or ricli, Harcc'lona has for the most part 
dedicated its gains to the possession of 
iiKians of plain comfort or luxury, and 
tasti' has not conduct'd to any pridti in 
exterior display. I n tht* newtT Barcelona 
' that has risen northwards and is 
increasing there is a fine elegance : 
good roads, shops in the avenue like 
the best anywheisp, pleasant cafes wIkto 
leas arc nicely Servt'd with music and 
young Catalans art; in the habit of 
meeting in the afternoon. 

Barcelona also has its cathedral, a 
fine Gothic creation, standing wht're 
once stood a Roman tem|^le and then a 
Moorish mostjuc ; and it is a good, 


well-shaped cathedral with, as the 
experts assure us, many very bad 
patches in it. The most is made of 
its lighting and its proportions are so 
arranged that it shall convey the 
impression of bc‘ing greater than it really 
is, as to which there is a hint for us 
before entering, for the cathedral stands 
high and we rise to the doors by a 
night of some eight steps. 

One cannot help feeling that, for all 
its merits, well extolled as they 
are, the cathedral here is without 
distinction, and th(; unvulgar mind is 
assisted to this negative impression by 
discovering some linu; later that a best- 
remeinbtred feature is the geese that 
roam and quack in the hands(jme 
cloisters where tlu y have a water-basin 
of their ow’n. 'Ibis cathedral has to be 
searched for along side streets, and it 
does not and ('oiild not dominate' tlu; 
\\v\v, the air, the* life, the spirit of tlu' 
city, motheringly yet sternly, as do tli*- 



RraliKlic Travfls 


PALACE OF THE FINE ARTS SEEN FROM THE PARQUE 

riioufili priiiiarilv a city of ((.ininerce and industry, Uarcrlona has liy no ino.ins iU7;lo('ted the 
cultural side of its dcvolopinent and cjiii boast many line buildinf;s devoted to the arts and 
sciences. The Palace of the h'iiie Arts graces the Paseo do Pnjadas which runs alons the west 
side of the Park ; in the foreground is the Taulct statue, a memorial of a fonner mayor 
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FACADE AND SPIRE OF THE CATHEDRAL 

A 11110 but iv.)t quite successful cx.uiiplc of the Spanish Ciutliic 
style, the cathedral is detliralod to the Santa Cm/, aiul was 
built between 120 ^^ and i.i.jS. TIu; «.)ctatioii.d spire is a ni(*d»Tii 
restoration, but the two Iranseplal towtTS are medieval 
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cathedrals of Seville, 

Santiago, Toledo, Jhirgos 
and other cities in Spain. 

Yet (lie Catalans are, 
in tlic common phrase, 
thoroughly " good 
Catholics.” 

Probing into the nature 
of Barcelona’s expression 
of her economic power 
and caf)acity, wc find 
liere more and better 
opera than in any other 
part of S])ain, even than 
in Madrid itself. The 
Teatro del Liceo, on the 
Rambla, is one of tlu? 
finest opera Iious(‘S in 
the world, well ap]:)ointed, 
better in nearl}^ every 
way than the Ri‘al of 
Madrid, yielding a long, 
full season tluring wliich 
the classics and occasional 
good ni.’W works an* 
presented by the best 
singers that Milan and 
Najiles can si'iul to a 
sympathetic city. 

Arriving in Barcc'loiia 
in the early evening from 
somcwh(*re down the east 
coast, one proci*eds to a 
piTformaiice of “ Manon,” 

.Old notes again not only 
till* ([uajity of the house and of the pro- 
duction, but the bold, imj^rcssive and 
yet not too ostentatious display of 
Catalan wealth in the boxes, in the 
corridors at entering and leaving, and 
when waiting for motor-cars afterwards. 

The male head of the family has the 
nninistakable air of the highly success- 
ful man of commerce - solemn, plain, 
V(*ry Mibstantial ; the wife is matronly 
and elegant to match, and there are 
daughters and perh ips the son who is 
in the business also. The .social gallant 
is not absent, but there is a conspicuous 
lowering of his place and importance as 
compared with Madrid. The financial 
status of Barcelona is displayed here at 
nights most effectively ; as at Milan, 


and again in a different degree and with 
a changed complexion at Manchester, 
one feels the consoling atmospliere of 
successful commerce - that business is 
business and that money talks. 

When Barcelona is brought suddenly 
to remembrance a picture of the Rambla 
is Hashed the first, and rightly, for this 
famous avenue is unique in character. 
It is big and beautiful, and running 
north from the harbour and the great 
('olumbus statue for more than a thou- 
sand yards upon what in ancient times 
was the bed of a stream (the Arabic 
word for sand is “ rami ”), it is now the 
course of life, the spine, the popular 
promenade of this industrious and well 
appointed city. There is a broad central 
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asphalted walk down which half a dozen 
careless* youths might swing along 
abreast at eventide — and often do — and 
at each side theni is a track for trams, 
then the sid(iwalk and the shops. The 
middle avenue is bordcTcd with trees, 
and h^s kiosks -where the display of 
London and Paris newspa])ers is greater 
even than those of Madrid and elegant 
booths for refreshments and iron stands 
for tluj displays of tlie Hower-sellers. 


emotions for the sweet pathos of it all, 
and 1 know of no display to e(jual just 
this section of a hundred yards or 
more in which thu Iknver stands arc 
raiig(‘d in order on each side, with 
th(! ord(T, like good art, concealed. 

Here with the sun of a morning 
arrive comt‘ly, nicely mannered Catalan 
womtMi and girls with their baskets of 
ro.ses, of carnations, of pure lilies, of tlu? 
flowers of -^eascais, llowiTs of golden 


1 





ONE OF BARCELONA’S FINE STREETS THAT RISE GENTLY TO THE HILLS 

iianrloiia is Imilt up<Mi .1 sniiicwh^it plain wliirli i'. '.li^litK* l<*\varik fin- M-a. TIiiH 

out* iii.iv DlltMi ;;i‘t a :^liinp>c, such a-^ tlii-^, of tin* di-tant lu-uht’^ «•! tin* l il’iililM) hilN nr n|' ihc 
■MMiitahas Mal.is .tlmii; om^ i»t tlio Tiiaiiv tiiu- n>a«l> that run in>ith w c-'tw .ii'il troin llu- Koinla dc* 
.San I’t'dro. Hero is sci'ii oiioot tho newor ii’.iartt rs ; in tin* (a'litral p.irt>. tin* \va>^ .iro iiii’io rnavdod 


The avtauie varies its name at different 
stages. In its beginning it is tho 
Kambla de Santa Monica, then it Ix'comes 
the Rambla del ('entro, and next the 
Rambla do San Jose, which is oflicial, 
while the pojnilar and better title for 
this .section is the Rambla dc las Mores. 
San Jose is very W('ll, and the sjileiidid 
covered market just back from the 
Rambla on the k‘ft al.so takes the name ; 
but what of the llowers in the morning 
here in the Rambla de las Flores? 
Such mass displays of lovely blooms, 
fre.sh from the gardens, brought alive 
to the stony cores of cities, touch our 


yellow to purple, greenery for natural 
harmony, ravishments of colour and 
beauty, and the wcaiu'u deck thest' 
stands with witful skill fostered by 
long experience. The scheiut^s of colour 
blending and contrast, tlie arrange- 
ments, and tlu' neatiK'ss and politeness 
of the women and girls make our 
morning walk along the Rambla a 
thing we would not willingly miss. 

Higher there is theRambla delistudios, 
and then of Canaletas, and so out into 
the big Plaza de Cataluha, with the 
broad avenue of the Paseo dc Gracia 
leading from it on the other side, tho 
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PRESENT HOME OF BARCELONA’S ANCIENT SEAT OF LEARNING 
RaiTolona has l)Oi'ii a iiiiiv<T>ity town sinro with Iho cx(’i‘ptii>ii of a p<*riotl (i7i7-i.S|.>) tluriiu 

the Catalan opyn'ossion, wIumi tlu* ^cMt of loarniiiy^ was transtiTml to (.‘(‘rvc'ra ])y I’hilij) V. 'I'lie i)iiil(lin!:' 
srtMi ahovf, liowovcr, is lairly in«.vlrni, havin;^ hotai roinplotcd in it hos on tlir wosl< 4 ’n siflo 

of tlu' ILunbla, and i-; rcarln* I imm th«' IM.i/a <h‘ Catalnna bv w.iv of tin' ('.illt* IN'Iavo 
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RESIDENCE OF ONE OF BARCELONA'S COMMERCIAL MAGNATE? 

Inside the ■ . :iiit of the walls (now vanished but marked by broad thoroiiy;hfares) is the old Barcelona 
of iireyjiilai :reets, haunts of business and fashion ; without, the town is regularly planned in square 
blocks. 1 Im Knsanehe, as Wiese districts are called, arc mainly residential with fine avenues and 
modwn vill;;.,, of which tljis one, situate in the Calle de Cluri'^i is an examph? in the Moorish style 
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long Calle dc las Cortes 
intcr-segtiiig that Pasco 
and running evcntuaJly 
into the Plaza de las 
Glorias, while from the 
Rambla along the left of 
the Plaza de Catahiha 
goes tlie Calle dc Pelayo, 
where are the ncw(‘st 
shops, quite as smart 
and elegant as those 
of any oilier great city 
that we know. 

Wlien 1 have cited the 
Pas('o dc Col()n running 
along the Ijottom of the 
city from tlic l)ig monu- 
ment, and mentioned that 
streets of importance 
hranch oil from cither 
side of the Rambla, nota- 
bly the Calle Fernando 
VIT. which leads on to 
the (piarter where the 
town -hall (('asa Consi s- 
torial) and the cathedral 
may lie found, we may 
be done with special 
streets and can return to 
praise tlu* Rambla, which 
by day is beautiful and 
by night is lively, witli 
tlie best cafCs and amuse- 
ment halls alongside. 

One other feature of Jkircelona that 
l("a\’es a strong impression ujxin the 
mind after parting from tlie city is the 
lofty Tibidabo hill to the nortli-west 
of the city and reached by street car 
to the foot tliereof, and the funicular 
afti'rwards. There are various items 
to be noti-id at the summit. There 
are a chapel, a restaurant, a revolving 
wlu‘(‘l arrangement with cars attached 
to it f)y which he who is yet unsatisfied 
may rise a little higher, and there is a 
man \\ith a telesciipc through which 
you ma}^ sec the time on a big clock 
At Barcelona, and specially notice 
from here, as from nowhere else, the 
W('ll-ordered manner of straight lines 
and scpiares in which the newer city 
has been planned ^nd made, 



.1. I.ninvnt 

BARCELONA'S CHIEF THEATRE, IN THE RAMBLA 
III that part of the Rambla ( .illod tin* Rambla ih-l C’c'iitro i-^ tho 
Tcatro I’rincipal. It is thr hradtpiartors r>f llir drama in Iho 
rit>j as is Hu* Tratro d«*l larts) for <»pcr.u Opposilo is the Calk; 

dc ^'selldilk•rs, llio m.iiii business street • 

But one should finish soon with these, 
that the traveller’s soul in easy, con- 
templative tranquillity may enjoy one 
of the richest panoramic views in 
Europe. I'here are compact villages 
dotted everywhere iq)on tlu' land, 
eighty of them, blue sea beyond the city, 
with the Balearics in sight on a clear 
day, the Pyrenees on the northiTu 
horizon (from whose waterfalls shrewd 
Barcelona gathers ek'ctric power for 
its purposes, as also it does from the 
rivers), and away in the west the wild 
craggy peaks of MontscTrat, where is 
the famous monastery, wdiich is but 
one or two days from Barct'lona. But 
though it be aw’esome at the monastery, 
it is not better than seeing from 'ribida- 
bo 41 sunset burning round Montserrat. 
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TRIBUTE TO COLUMBUS IN A SEAFARING TOWIH 

in iSSS, till* iiiniiuincnt to ( nluiiibiis in tho Vhxz.t ilc l.i 
Paz, opposite tlu? K.milila, UlK*rally oiirnisted with reliefs and 
syinholie statuary, and a lift aseeiuls within it to the j,n!t ball 
on which stands the elti;^v of Cohiinbus himself 


Characteristics of the Catalans m^vd 
not he stressed ; one somidimes finds that 
national ]U‘ciiliaritiis arc more easily 
described than discovered in the flesh. 
Generalisations are apt to be misleadiiif^, 
i)ut I would say of the Catalan that, 
as a man of sense, work and business, 
he has more pride and self-respect than 
the dallying Castilian, did I not remein- 
l)cr my own thoughts upon the Castilians 
Having more pride and self-respect 
than any others. Business is the key- 
noUi always to everything in Catalonia, 
especially Barcelona. The people are 
active , ^d tluar cupidity is strong — 
tLoy aio ‘on the make.'' Like others 
who work and earn, they enjoy comforts. 


They are not decorative ; 
their costumes are not 
picturesque ; they look 
more like the English 
than the Italians, week- 
days and Sundays too. 

Intellectualism is less 
noticeable than in Cas- 
tile, though education is 
better, and the city is 
well equipped with 
institutions. Catalonia is 
producing a few fine 
artists who take high 
honours in the Spanish 
exhibitions. In portrait- 
ure and figure studies, 
Julio Moises made a 
reputation that will pass 
far from Sjiain, and the 
landscap(\sof Joacpiin Mir 
and Santiago Kusinol 
would catch .attention in 
the best of salons. 1 
found at a rc’ctait n^itional 
exhibition at Madrid that 
out of 364 artists repre- 
sented, ()() were born in 
Madrid or lu'ar it, 52 in 
the region of Barcelona 
and 43 in Valencia. 
Young t'atal.in poets an; 
busy with their [lens, 
but neither they nor the 
novelists .are a power in 
thoi land as \et. 

On the other hand, ^t wo of the most 
popular and justly celebrated stage 
players of all S|x\in, Margarita Xirgu 
and Enrique Borras, are CatakOis. Most 
playing in Barc(‘lona is done in the 
Catalan dialect, and IMiirgarita Xirgu 
once explained to me the dilhculties 
slic had in le.arning ('astilian- or 
“ Spanish," as v/e would say — after being 
brought up on Catalan, which she had 
to do ere slie could practise her pro- 
fession outside ‘ Barcelona. 

In some of these points the dilTerence 
between the Catalan and the Castilian 
may be discerned, business being 
business, and ease after hours a demand. 
It must be remembered always that 
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tiriiciii rtterlly 

CATALAN INDIVIDUALISM ASSERTS ITSELF IN ARCHITECTURE 


Jiarcflniia lios within tho ancient province of Catalonia, which has ever been one of the. more imlividual- 
istic of the Spanish states. It still retains a distinctive dialect. Even a special form of building has 
been introduced as seen in this block of Hats, said to be unique in Spain. It is built of stone, the 
architect being Antonio Caudi, designer of the Sagrada Fainilia Cathedral 
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A 

Kiiiisi I’l'ltTtfy 

IN COMMEMORATION OF A GREAT CATALAN 

Tho straiiRO Catalan architoctiiro, also seen ii pau:« 6.13, Is 
^'X(Mnpli^le^l ill this pedestal. 'I'lie inoiiuiuent, in the Plaza do 
la Uiiiversidad, is to Hartoiiicii Robert, the ^ireat lca<lor of the 
Catalan partv who died in 1902 


a large proportion of the better class oj 
Catalans are self-made men or come 
from self-made fatluTS, and the class 
below teems with those who hope to 
make themselves. I'he average, mill- 
owner began tis an operative, or his 
father was one. A start in individual 
effort was made with a hand-loom or 
two, then more and more were added, 
power was applied, the mill appeared, 
it grew, and that is the story. 

As to the great political question, 
separation in some form from the rest 
of Spain, I do not think it fills the mind 
of the average Catalan to the extent it 
is Supposed to do. It is a matter of 
politics, and consequently of exaggera- 
tions. The great Catalan industrialists 
and capitalists, finding themselves so 
much out of sympathy with and 
irritated by the rest of Spain that does 
n^t understand so wtII that business is 
busin* -'S might like a new and more. 
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self-controlling arrange- 
ment, but when one listens 
to speeghes two days long 
in the Cortes in Madrid 
by such an exponent of 
CatalaniSra as Francisco 
Cambo, new thoughts 
arise. During efferves- 
cences of separatist feel- 
ing young Catalans have 
formed the ingenious idea 
of addressing letters to 
the capitfU as to “ Madrid, 
Spain,” or saying to one 
another that ” the post 
from Spain has come in,” 
and, as the law forbids 
the use of Catalan for 
official purposes, these 
ardent separatists have 
l)een known to send tele- 
grams to Madrid in 
h'rencli rather than write 
them in ('astilian. 

I^Lit when 1 li^ve wan- 
dered in other parts of 
Spain, enjoying the sen.se 
of being something near a 
hundred yi‘ars behind the 
times, taking discomforts 
for delights, ruminating among 
austeritie.s, making studies of crimson, 
sienna and old gold, I am glad to look 
in on fair Barcelona when going home, 
and no visit to Spain is nearly complete 
without a call^upon this city. One 
parts from Valencia with its long streets’ 
of little .shops, *its quasi-Italian court- 
yards and its Levantine flavour, and 
later one ‘leaves Tarragona, ‘solid, stiff 
and .sombre, as if the Romans were, still 
in occupation there, and then passing 
on the railway into Catalonia, 
suddenly there is a difference. 

Progress appears I The first sign of it 
is in the cultivation, and the second in 
the railway stations, which are so 
much better than in other parts of 
Spain. Then in the hotels of Barcelona 
there is quality and fair charging. 
Living is clicaper than in any other city 
of Spain, because in Barcelona business 
is always business. 




DiJ.f.ii M. A'/vy/;/ Ihr Ihifrv nf I irui^cs .’i'ifir risfffs af h'laiult rs nvr 
risihh . This wt iciufhtic Jrfinif's tin rathnlvdl nf S/irmur 
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BELGIUM 


Its Historic Plains & Wooded t/p/ands 

by Charles Sarolea, d.pii., oxitt., etc. 

Professor of French Literature, Edinburgh University 


E L G I U M , of all European 
'countries, is, perhaps, the most 
ideal object lesson for the stu- 
dent of what one might call human 
geography.” It is preeminently a land 
of political, social and economic experi- 
ments. No country shows more clearly 
the interactions between man and 
nature. Whereas in other countries it is 
nature which has transformed man, in 
Belgium it is man who has trans- 
foniK^d and conquered nature. 

Politically the Belgian kingdom is a 
paradox. It constitutes neither a 
gc‘Ographical unity like Switzerland nor 
a racial unity like France. Its boundaries 
have shifted from age to age. It is 
divided into two unequal parts which are 
diffenmt in almost every respect. There 
are three million Flemings who cannot 
understand their W^alloon brethren, and 
there are nearly three million Walloons 
ho cannot understand the Flemings, 
,\nd yet Belgium has an unmistakable 
iiii'h al unity. The great Belgian historian, 
Henri Jhrenne, has proved from the 
cumulative evidence of history that 
a Belgian nationality does exist, and 
^ilways did exist, that there is such a 
thing as a strongly-characteri.sed Bel- 
gian type. And those conclusions have 
been strikingly confirmed by the Great 
War, and by the intense patriotic 
feeling which it revealed. 

Ancient and Original Culture 

It is therefore a superficial view and a 
gross mist.ake to look upon Belgium, 
as is often done in (jrcat Britain, as a 
young country which was created in 
1831 by the Concert of the Powers. Bel- 
gium is, in fact, one of the oldest of 
European nations. Bruges was already 
the Venice of Northern Europe when 


London was still a big village. I'or 
many centuries the Belgian peo])le have, 
produced a common and original ciiltun'. 
That culture has been municipal and not 
feudal ; it has been democratic and not • 
aristocratic. Belgium, in the past, has 
been mainly a federation of self- 
governing cities. And it i.s .significant, as 
every tourist can verify for himself, 
that it is its municipal monunients, its 
town-halls, its guild-halls, its belfries, its 
market-places, which are typical of its 
national architecture. 

Contrasts in Configuration 

The diuility of Belgium is reflected 
in its physical aspects. The flat country 
of the north and the hill country of the 
south are divided by the Meuse. The 
Belgian alluvial plain is the continuation 
of the vast North liuropean plains of 
Russia and Prussia. The hills of the 
Ardennes are the continuation of the 
mountainous range of the Rhineland. 

The same duality is reflected in the 
river system. There are two main 
Belgian rivers, the Scliekle aiul the 
Meuse. The sluggish Scludde may be 
described as the river of the Flemish 
Lowlands, wherciis the impetuous 
Meuse, breaking its way through the 
mountain ranges of the Ard('nnc.s, may he 
called the river of French Belgium. 
Most of the historical towns of the 
country are situated on these two rivers. 
Ghent is situated at the junction of the 
Schelde and the Lys. Namur lies at the 
junction of the Meuse and the Sarnbre, 
l.iege at the junction of the Meuse and 
the Ourthe ; Antwerp commands the 
mouth of the Schelde. 

The Meuse with its affl\icnts, the 
Sarnbre, the Lessc, the Ourthe, the 
Vesdre and the Semois, includes by far 
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PROVINCES OF BELGIUM AND THEIR SYSTEM OF CANALS AND RAILWAYS 


tlic nir)st iH'autiful sconiTy of thc^ 
roiiiitry, and the liills of (ho An Ion nos 
contain the most accossibJc and the 
cdioapost tonrisl rosorts, althongh the 
rii'h ]dains of Idandors and Brabant 
have a l)eanty of Ihoir own, and althongh 
e\Tn more than llic Walloon provinces 
they liavo inspired the greatest national 
painters of BoJginin. 

Rolgiiim's coast line is very small, 
being only about 40 miles in length ; 
]xirt of it lies below sea level and has 
been reclaimed in comparatively recent 
times. During the theat \A^ar, the left 
bank of the Vser was inundated and 
constituted the main line of defence of 
the Belgian army. 

The climate is approximately the 
same as tliat of the south of Kngland 
and tlie north of France. It is cloudy 
and rainy, and tluTc are only about 
twelve days of unbroken sunshine in 
the year. The temperature is variable, 
September generally being the only 


steady month. roin])ared willi tiie 
FnglisJi climatt‘ the Belgian climate is 
rather colder in wiiit' r and warmer in 
summer. The ti in])eraturi' in Ihe south 
is three degrees colder than in the north. 

Ih-lgium has great natural resources. 
In mineral wealth it is (Mie of the richest 
countries of the ( ontiiu nt. It has an 
abundance of iron on* and zinc'. Its 
vast ('(jaMieJds follow in an almost 
uninterrn])ti‘d line the valleys of tluj 
Sambn' and the Meuse from the h'rench 
to the Dutch frontier. Within the last 
f(;w years additional coal dej)osi(s have 
been discovered in tlie ])rovince of 
Limburg which have already trans- 
formed the moorlands of the Campine 
into a thriving industrial area. The 
Ik'lgian “ Black ('ountry is proba])ly 
the densest industrial area of the world. 

The country is equally rich in agri- 
cultural resources, abounding in every 
Viiriety of agricultural produce. Yet 
allowing for the bounty of nature, if 
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remains tnie of Belgium, as of Holland, 
that its agricultural wealth has been 
mainly the creation of human labour. 

Originally the Flemish Plain, and 
especially the north-eastern part of 
the Campino, was a desolate expanse, 
almost as barren as Brandenburg and 
Pomerania. I^ven to-day you can walk 
for hours in tlic provinces of Limburg 
and Antwerp over a boundless 
expanse of unproductive sand. 


smiling market garden and a flower 
garden, even as the Walloon south has 
become a beehive of industry. The 
land has been improved out of iill 
recognition by the hard toil of the small 
peasant proprietor. The climate is 
never too hot nor too cold for work in 
the fields. Belgium verilk‘s the dictum 
of Arthur Young that “ the magic of 
j-yroperty is able to transform a desert 
into a garden.'’ 



\V. 11. Siiu(l). MriihM-lM 


CIVIC SPLENDOUR OF THE OLD BURGHERS OF BRUGES 
On the south-eastern side of the Place dii Boiirg (a short way to the east of the Cirand’ Place* of 
Bruges) stands the fine Gothic town-hall adorned with statues of the successive counts of Maiiders., 
Begun in thciniddle of the fourteenth century, it \vas finished in and rest.on*d in Gn the 

left is the old record office, now used as a law court, and at right angles the I’alais cle Justice 


The northern sections of the provinces 
of Antwerp and Flanders were once a 
marsh. The province of Brabant was 
once a dense forest, of which the forest of 
Soignies, between Brussels and Waterloo, 
is an impressive remnant. But the 
Hercynian forest has been cleared, the 
marshes have been drained, the sandy 
plain has been manured and to-day 
the Flemish provinces have become a 


If the test of a country's prosperity 
is to enable the largest possible popula- 
tion to live on the smallest possible 
sj^acc, then Belgium may justly be 
considered one of the most prosperous 
countries of the world. It is more 
densely populated than China. Its 
7,600,000 people arc spread over a 
small area of 11,000 scpiare miles. 
Three-fifths of the population are 
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ONE OF THE THREE GREAT TOWERS THAT DOMINATE BRUGES “ 

Its olcj prosperity snicjj tl;e coi|structioii of the canal to Zcebrujrk* ' 





rwirnrH OF S SAVIOUR AT BRUGES, NOW A CATHEDRAL 
Couiparcl will, m.ch s.-cul.-.r bujUlinKs 

(dedicatcHl to S. Saviour) is a cumbrous and U llic oldAt. Within, however, 
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STATUES OF OLD GUILD-MASTERS BEFORE THE BELFRY OF BRUGES 

Known as tlif* Tour dfs Halles, the famous Belfry of Bruges in the Grand* Place towers to a height of 
352 feet alx \« the city with a slight inclination to the south-east. The octagonal upper storey dates 
from ^hc end • f the liftcenth century but the two square stages below were begun quite zoo years 
earlK after a fire in 1280 that destroyed a still older structure on the same site 





GHENT’S MINSTER AND HER TRIBUTE TO HER 


Ghont has many old buildmss m tL great church is richly decorated within ai 

cathclral of S H.ivon. Though 

contains the famous Adoration of the Lam y Behind is the fourteenth century Belf 

of Flemish art and whose monument is seen on me ntm. 
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\\ . II . SiMlI ll. liniSM'l^ 

WHERE GHENT DID HOMAGE TO THE COUNTS OF FLANDERS 

It was ill the iTiilay Market that the pjroat events of (client took plan* ; h<M’e the ;^iiil(lsniiMi 
hanl-heaas of Flanders’* — assembled to protect their t*ijj:hts, and here, too, Jaeipns van Arte\ ekle 
rais>('d the citizens .ij^ainst the Count of Artois. His statue shows hitii ileliviniiiii his sjioeeh in t.ivour 
ol the alliance with Juif^land. 'I'he extensive squ.ire surround in.i; it is planti'd with lr.<>s 
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e. Urhii-r Knox 

RELICS OF THE MIDDLE AGES IN MODERN BELGIUM 

All throuf?h Medieval times the burghers of Ghent were famous for their turbulence; their ancient 
guilds were ; - verful. well supported and wealthy. These societies built for thenisr*l\'es guild houses 
similar to tiv.M in Antw'erp (sw page 207), and to this day they remain to adorn with their quaint 
old-tiiin l»eauty the Quai aux Herbes on the right l)ank of the Lys in the centre of the town 
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STORIED RELIC OF OLD GHENT’ 

III tlio Plaro Stc. I’h.iraildc, by tlu* baiik^^ ni ibr I >s, is 

seen th(‘ b.itlU'moiitcd sln)n;;hoUl of tlio (niiiils ol lT.iii<b‘is 
lr.uliti(»nally IduikU*.! in tin* iiiiilli ('nitiirv. It vv.is tin* .im« u-iil 
citaikl of C'ount I’liilip i>t Als.u.o 


Woinisli, the remaining 
two-fifths are \\aIJoons. 

They arc engagt^d in 
('Very variety of (X'cnpa 
tion. A very small 
section is occuj)ie{l in 
foH'stry and in fishing. 

I'lui villages on the (.(Xist 
lia\'e to-day far less 
importance as fishing 
villages than they have 
as flonrisliiiig si'aside 
ri'sorts. Those resorts, 

La Panne, Nieuport, 

Wt'sttTide, jMiddelkerke, 

1^)1 alike nbtMghe and 
Knocke, extend east and 
west of Ostend almost 
without interruption 
from the Dutch to the 
r'rencli frontier. 

Half of the people live 
by agriculture in siuii 
activities as whcxit grow- 
ing, dairy farming, cattle 
bii'cilingand horticulture. 

The indiislrial j)roducti()n 
is e(|ually intensive. 

(ihent, with its cotton 
and linen factories, is 
the centre of the t(‘xtile 
industry ; VrTviers is the centn' of flic 
woollen industry; ('hark'roi, with the 
sunounding Porinagi; ('ountry, is the 
centre of coal-mining. 

J^tit far the most important indu.strial 
centre of Belgium is th(' Iaeg(' district, 
with its coal-mining, its engineiTing 
works, its • gun factories, its gla.ss 
factories, its motor and cycle works. 
The Cocker ill enginei'ring works at 
Seraing, founded in 1S17 l)y an English- 
man, are, on the Continent, second only 
to Kriipi# and to tlu^ Creusot. 

Belgium is not only a country of 
p('asants and artisans ; it is al.so a country 
of bourgeois or burghi'rs. 1 1 has no class 
of large landowners as in Great Britain. 
I'ive hundred acres of land in Belgium 
is considered an exceptionally big 
estate. But it has a large and flourish- 
ing middle class. The civil .services 
and the railway services (which as is 


often the case on the Continent ;ue 
owned by the stat oc'cujjy hundn'ds 
of thousands of employei'S. Thi‘ higlily- 
developed trades and industries oci uj^y 
an army of coiniuerci;ii fra\’eJJers, 
profes.sional men and lawyers. The 
accumulated wealth of many gt iKialions 
has produc(‘d a large (dass of “ rentiers ” 
who are li\’ing indept'inU'ntly on their 
small incoiiK'S. Tliere is a numerous 
Catholic clergy with about 20,000 
nuns living in convents. The 
hotel industry ainl the busy tourist 
traffic, the thousands of cab's, which 
luve bcc<nne a national institution, 
the outcome as well as the medium of a 
sociable and c/>nvivial t(‘mp('ramrnt, 
also givii employment to large nnmbi'rs. 

Owing to the density of the ])opulali(Ui 
and to the keen coini>etition, Belgium 
is a very (duxip country to live in. Both 
wages ajid salaries are mucli lower thiuj 





BEND OF THE SEMOIS, A TRIBUTARY OF THE MEUSE, AT BOUILLON 

'I'liis Ix'aiitiful virw tlio fine po>^ition of llu; castle of Ronillon and the in.M'tjirireiil wooded 

IxMKhts a fealiire of thi^ part of iho citadel, a ndic, of antiqiiitv still in a fair state of 

preservation, stands hif-h on a rockv protnontory helow which the river Hows almost in a ei*. h * 
it is the original castle of fjodfrey do Ikniillon, the famous leatler ol tin.* fi- ♦ Crusade * 

in Kngland. r.vt'ii a judge of the there art* cyclic trac ks on exery road. 
Supreme (.'onrt will s(*ldom n'ceive Tliere is a close network of railway-; 
more than jfjoo a year, fhit the low the lines from Osteiid to I.iege and 

v»ages have a tendency to keep down (atlogiK', from Ihussc'ls to I^iris, and 

the standard of living. In recent years, from lirnssels to Rottenkmi and Am- 
however, the standard has been raised sterdam .ire tlu‘ most important of the 
by two powerful coofX'rative move- international lines. 

ments, one started by the Socialist The light railwax's are a speci.alily of 

party with its headfiu.'irters in (Ilient Belgium xvhich desiaves the careful 

and the other by the Christian Socialist attention of British social reformers, 
party, niaiijly under the direction of As .Mr. Koxvntrce h.as pointed out in his 
the country prii'.sts. I'xceJIent book on life and labour in 

Few countries possess greater facilities Belgium, these railxvays phiy a con- 

for the transport of both men and goods, siderabli; and a beneficent part in thi^ 

J^riiss(*ls is only half an hour’s journey distribution of pojiulation. They luwe 

from Lo^ivain and Malines ; it is one helped to .stop the rural exodus from 
hour from Antwerp and Ghent ; less the country into the big cities, and they 

than two or three hours from Ostend enable the factory worker to continue to 

and Liege ; and it is less than five hours live in the villages. Recently a regular 
from Paris. There are excellent roads air service has been inaugurated plying 
botl'i for ordinary traffic and for motor daily betxvi‘i‘n Brussels and Paris. lake 
traffic, some of them dating their origin Holland, l^elgium has an important 

as far back as Roman times. As the river and canal traffic. The barges 

bicycle is universally u.sed, especially relieve the congestion of the railways 
by the peasant and the working man, and arc used mainly to carry cheap and 
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heavy goods. ^ There arc several regular 
steamship servict^s between Belgium and 
(ireat Britain — the Antwerp-Ilarvvich 
Line, the 13 over-Ostend Line (owned by 
tlic Belgian State Kailways), the Ant- 
werp-HuJl and tlij^; Antwerp-Ia'ith Lines. 
There arc' also regular service's from 
AntwcTp to North and South America 
and to the Congo. 

ft is a R'lnarkable fact that although 
Bc'Jgiuin has in j^roportion the? largest 
iiiternational maritime^ trade of the 
world, yet the carrying trade is mostly 
done in fouign bottoms. Under the 
impulse of Lc'opold IL and King Albert 


BELGIUM 

there have been rci)eated attcmipts to 
crc'ate a mercantile navy. The' oppor- 
tunity seemed to Jiave come for building 
up such a navy after the conclusion of 
peac'e. fii 1919 a powcTfuJ syndicate, 
"Tile IJoyd Royal Beige," bought up 
a large fleet of steamers, but catas- 
trophic lluctuaticjiis in freights and 
price's consefiucait upon the' gi'iieral 
J{uropean unrc'st have desalt a sevens 
blow lo the nascent Bc'lgian merc'hant 
navy and threaten the sueex'ss c^f this 
Belgian c'litc'rprisc'. 

The thriving agriculture and industry, 
\hc facilitv of communic'ations and the 
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W. II. SuMlli, Bruss' 


GOTHIC CLOTH HALL THAT ADORNS THE GRAND’ PLACE, MALINES 
The, ,K<aceful Gra.uV Piece ot l|V?ohMilt‘\v 


Station, a focus of the main Ik-l^ian railways. Illustrated abtivu is the famous Clotli Hall re 
i '^2o. In the left, the Gothic, portion is the post-olfice, and the fdder (ri«ht) portuni Inuiscs th< 
Communal devoted mainly to civic antiquities ; it contains a painting of the Crucifixion by 


Illustrated above is the famous Cloth Hall rebuilt in 
t-ollice, and the older (right) portion houses the Musec 
: it contains a painting of the Crucifixion by Rubens 
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\V. II. Siiiilli. linissfiM 

SHARP PINNACLE OF THE ROCHE A BAYARD 

On the riftlil hank of the Mouse about a mile abov«* Diii.mt is 
the Roelie a IJ.ivanl: this le^cmlary hoiNO of*' the son-; of 
Aymon is fabled to liave hdt its footmarks Iv in sprin^iii.^ 
across the river to escape tlic pursuit ol CharleiiiaKne 


privileged geogra])hica] situation of the 
country at the cross-roads of iiuropean 
intercourse all combine to make Belgium 
a great commercial country, and to 
make Antwerp one of tiu; great ports of 
the world. The prosperity of the Iiorne 
trade may be observed by the tourist 
on any market day in any big village 
or small town of Flanders or Brabant. 

The Belgian village market is among 
the picturesque survivals of the Middle 
Ages and presents one of the most 
intcre.sting aspects of Belgian life. 
National and international fairs, which 
are annual occurrences, are another 
proof of the activity in internal 
and external commerce. ^ 

The inUirnational trade per head of 
population is bigger than that of any 
continental country; France, Great 


Britain, Germany and 
Holland are all important 
customers. Before the 
(ireat War Germany took 
the lead. But it has to 
be noted that the inter- 
national trade of Belgium 
is largely a transit trade, 
and as Germany with 
Central Europe consti- 
tutes commercially the 
hinterland of Belgium, 
the profits of this transit 
trade before the Great 
War did not go to the 
Belgian but to tlu! German 
middleman. The trade of 
Antwerp was largi*ly con- 
centrated in the hands of 
(ierman firms. Reci*ntly 
there has b('en an attempt 
to develoji trade with 
lu'ance and Gn at Britain. 
Mutual ignorance of the 
language, dilf(*renees of 
weights and UK'asures and 
currencies are, however, 
])ro\'ing si‘rious obstacles. 

Trade with the Congo, 
Bi^Igium’s great African 
colony which it owes to 
the foresight and states- 
manship of Leopold II., 
has develo[)cd more slowly than was 
anticipatc?d. The hopes of King Leopold 
and King Albert have so far not been 
realiz(‘d. From such an^over-populated 
country one might have expected a 
constant stream of emigration, but such 
has not been the case. The deficient 
emigration, which is due to the sedentary 
habits of the people, as well as to the 
climatic conditions of the Congo, is 
the main cause of the slow progress of 
the magnificent African colony. The 
vast concessions of Lord Levcrhulme’s 
companies rejiresent more than one-half 
of the exports of the Belgian Congo. 

* The distribution of the population 
as between town and country is more 
evenly balanced in Belgium than in 
England. Belgium is preeminently a 
country of cities (Antweq^, Liege and 
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BeIIgium. From the Rue Hors-Chateau this steep flight of 385 
steps, the Montagne de Bueren^ leads up to the Citadel of Litge 
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>V. II. Mliilth, Ui iimirlM 


Belgiu m. i^ery haven of peace is this old Bfguina^e in Courirai^ 
where good women devote their lives to religion and charitable work 
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Ghent) ; Bnissels alone with its suburbs 
absorbs nearly one-seventh of the total 
population. This concentration of the 
urban population, especially in the 
Flemish plains, is the main feature of 
Belgian dc jnography. The sanitary con- 
ditions are good. The State and the 
Church liave botJi made great efforts in 
improving the hygienic standard ; the 
new villages round Winterslag in the 
coal-fields of Limburg, the most wonder- 
ful model villages of Europe, testify 


alw'ays provide profitable employment, 
and the lace industry is a parasitic 
industry. The wages of the lace ^\'orkers 
have to be eked out by cliarity. 

The two races whicli for fifteen 
hundn'd years liave occupied Belgium 
have retained almost the same linguistic 
boundaries, whicli run in an almost 
straight line from Bailleul in France 
to Maestricht in Holland, passing to 
the south of Bniss(‘ls. And the two 
races hitherto have always lived in 



W. II. SiDItll, liniStirlH 


BELFRY IN THE SPACIOUS MARKET PLACE OF OLD COURTRAI 

Coiirtrai,. or in its l‘'Irini‘^li form Kortryk, is an ancient town »hi tin* Lys that ''till llojirishcs, nnliko 
many rontnniporanns, with nnabalrd prosperity, this «ooil fiHlunt* she owes to her linen and 
lacn-iiiakiiiK imluslrics — see the illustration in pam* (xji. I he seme abovi- sIjows the Crand’ Place 
with the fourtoonih century Belfry in the ceiilro and the tower ol S. .Martin’s (. huich on the left 


t(’ the great progress wliich has been 
made in recent years. 

As we have already pointed out, 
there has been a considerable rise in 
the average wages of botii the factory 
worker and Iluv farm labourer, and it 
is worthy of note tliat the progress 
has bech obtained not. by strikes or 
direct action, but by cooperation and 
peaceful combinations A great deal 
of progress, however, remains to be 
accomplished, for there are still many 
undesirable slums in the great cities. 
It is a curious anomaly that the worst 
sweated industry is the lace industry of 
Malincs and Bruges. Luxury does not 


harinonv ; divi.sions and (lifft'icmcos in 
Belgium hav(^ not been betwetdi race 
an(l race, but between town and town. 
The cleavage between Ideming and 
Walloon is of quite recent date and is 
largely a k’gacy ('f lhe(ireat War and the 
result of (ierman ])ropaganda. To-day 
the battle of lauguages, which has 
ciilininatcd in the demand for a Idemish 
university in (ihent, is the most burning 
question in the country. But for the 
unifying and moderating influence of the 
monarchy and the political sense of 
the Belgian people there might have been 
serious danger of political separation. 
The Fleming belongs to the blond 
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W. I{. Smilii, BruwelB 


SIXTEENTH CENTURY HOTEL DE VILLE AT OUDENARDE 

Aftrv ;i jou' n« / of 3S tlirouffh Hrabaiit and East Flanders along the line from Brussels toCoiirtrai 
♦he travclln* i .caches the little and very old town of Oudciiarde. Its chief building is this town-hall, 
which is reiMitcd to he second only to that of Brussels. On the ground floor is a fine hall with rows of 
columns and the five-storeyed tower is rich in decorations. Oudenarde was once famous for its tapestry 
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glimpse of anseremme in the beauteous valle^ 
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the junction ol the i.csse 
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LIEGE: SEVERE BUT IMPOSING PROPORTIONS OF AN OLD CHURCH 
Thoii.i;li the present edifice was built in 1542 and sub>oquently resl«n-e<l, the Churcli of S. Martin in the 
Rue Mont S. Martin can claim its share in the jilainour of a more remote antiquity ; for it is the lineal 
descendant of the Basilica founded there by Bishop Ileracliiis in c>(>2 and burnt down in 1312. it was 
in this carlv building that the festival of Corpus Christi was first held 
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Germanic type. He is steady, in- 
dustrious, prolific, sensuous, musical 
and artistic. He has more tempera- 
ment and more originality than the 
Walloon, although, curiously enough, 
he is less long-lived. He is also politi- 
cally more important. The Walloon 
belongs to the brown Gallic tjq)c and 
his temperament and his cliaractcr 
arc very like those of the French i)coplc. 
The French influence is dominant and 


There are four universities, in Liege, 
Ghent, Brussels (Liberal) and Louvain 
(Catholic), in addition to a Faculty of 
Commerce at Mons and a Colonial 
Institute at Antweq). All the higher 
institutions of learning in Belgium are 
as much cosmopolitan as Belgian. 
One-third of the students of Liege are 
foreigners drawn from all parts of the 
world. Artistic education is highly 
developed. The Belgians arc, however. 



WHERE WELLINGTON AND BLUECHER MET AFTER WATERLOO 

For decades llic farm of La lirllc Alliance has st()od peacefully enough beside the loiij', poplar-lined 
“ pave.” Untune Sunday iiiorniii^, on June i8, 1815, it found itself in the centre of the r'rench 
lines, and when evening brought defeat and victory it was near this spot that the two generals whose 
cooperation had been the keystone of their success Act at last 


even Brussels, which contains a large 
Flemish eUinent, has l)een called a 
“ little Paris.” Liege is almost more 
French than Lyons. Yet altJiough the 
two races are very different, the solidarity 
of political life has produced a common 
ty])c equally characterised by tena- 
city of puqx)se and enterprise, and by a 
wonderful vitality and an astonishing 
recuperative (]ualily. 

Educational progress in Belgium has 
been slower than might 'be desired, 
largely bee. esc education has been 
made a poliiiral and a religious question, 
and illiteracy is still very prevalent. 


more gifted in music, painting and 
sculpture than they have proved them- 
selves in the arts of pure literature. 

The Great War shook Belgium 
to its very foundations. Five years of 
German occupation, tlie emigration of 
hundreds of thousands of refugees, the 
destruction of mines and factories 
dealt a terrible blow to the .former 
prosperity of the nation. But the 
country's recovery was astonishingly 
rapid. Here indeed history has been 
shown to repeat itself. Belgium has 
always been the battlefield of Europe 
and has frequently been ruined. But 
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HOUGOUMONT FARM THAT IN A DAY BECAME IMMORTAL 

■Napolooti oprn<*«l his attack at Waterloo by a feint at tliis biiildiiif^^ on wliit h rested the Allied 
ri«ht. It was ".irrisoned l)V Ibd^ian units and detarhments of the ('oldstreani (biard^, who made 
tiooi! th(‘ir d«‘fenee all day, though towards evening the place was a oharnol Innise. The loopholes 
that once ‘jpat llanio troin the Allied musketry may still be deM-ritsl anion, 4 the bricks 
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CHAPEL AT HOUGOUMONT WITH ITS MEMORIAL OF THE DEFENCE 

During the many magnificent attacks that the French delivered on Hougoumont they several times 
siicreed(*d in setting tire to some of the outbuildings. These conflagrations were always smothered, 
but in one of them the flames burnt aln^ut a foot of this chapel before being extinguished. Ivight 
hundred corpses were burnt outside the door after the battle and 300 British arc buried near by 
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GREAT BELL TOWER OF “O'"® ^ ^ 

'*'“"St"up uf ?66r Rut M0.« u remembered less for any building than for the Ri. it- 
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\\ . ll. SmiiIIj. Ulussi I 

LATE-GOTHIC CATHEDRAL OF S. WALTRUDIS AT MONS 

It tdok nearly 200 years to constriiet thi'^ huililiiiK whose first shnie was laid about 1^50 aiwl whose 
nave was not iinally ('oinpleted till 1621. The dedication is to the hr^t coiinte^s of llaina\ilt, of which 
province Mous was the'capital from the eijjhth century. A later countess married Mdward III. of 
I'.nj^land. 'Hie catln'dral has ninety wiiuh»ws, of whiili many contain rare stainerl ;^lass 
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W. H. Smith. BruHftclH 

IN The heart of the city OF TOURNAI : THE GRAND' PLACE 

In the centte . f Tournai is found the Grand’ Place, triangular in shape and adorned with a bronze 
statue of the Princess of Epiiioy, the heroic woman who defended the town against the forces of 
Ale.'jaruler, Duke of Parma, in 1581. The towers of the cathedral are seen above the houses on the 
left, while at the far end of the Place rises the isolated Belfry, partly dating from the twelfpi century 
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\V. H. Smith . IlrusBol* 

r.t: TnilRNAl ONE OF BELGIUM'S ANCIENT CITIES 

STATELY MINSTER OF TOURNAl, Tnnmai a city standing on both bunks 

achievements of med.eval Belgmm 
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RIVER SCENE SUCH AS FLEMISH MASTERS LOVED TO PAINT 

t.) ciliu ..iKl N'ttlo.1 iK-aiily. tills , ■ i irtnisli.'. of the l.. li;i.ni . .iiiitrv 
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it has always and very speedily been 
restored to prosperity. It cannot be 
said that Belgium gained any political 
advantage from the Peace Treaty. The 
350 square miles of the Eupen and 
Malmcdy anncxc'd t('rritories may prove 
to bo a doubtful acquisition. Since 
igi8 there have been severe economic 
crises and labour troubles. The de- 
preciation of the franc presented a 


formidable economic problem, and the 
loss of the Russian and German markets 
was not replaced by the gain of any 
othi*r markets. To judge by the 
experiences of the past, howt^ver, 
there can be little doubt that the 
Belgian people with tlieir indomitable 
spirit will weather the storms and 
maintain their place in the front rank 
of the progressive nations of Europe. 


BELGIUM: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. Const —part of the 
1,000 mile belt of sand dunes that 
fringes the North Sea. North— beliind 
Die dunes, western section of tlie (ireat 
European Plain. South- -the Ardennes — 
one of the relics of the oldest mountain 
formation of middle JCnrope. 

Climate and Vegetation. West ICuropean 
type, similar to, yet slightly more extreme 
than, that of the i British Isles. The 
westerlies from the Atlantic Ocean bring 
frcc[ucnt cloud with rain at intervals. 
Naturally a forest region. 

Products. fn agriculture, mining an<l 
population, probably, for its size, the 
most remarkable country in the world. 
Spade tillage produces wheat, potatoes, 
etc. ; intensive cattle rearing provides 
dairy products. Coal, iron ore and zinc 
arc the chief minerals, and on them is 
based a great engineering and metal- 


lurgical industry, as well as important 
textile production in linen, cotton and 
wool. 

Communications. The Sclieklc and 
Meuse, with their tributaries, are con- 
nected with the waterways of Erance, 
Holland and Germany ; the main rail- 
way lines, fed by a reinarkal)le tlevelop- 
nient of light railways, arc international 
in sco])e. Antwerp is one of the greatest 
seaports in the world. • 

Outlook. Kinged with a closed fence, 
Jielgium would Ivivc sufficient natural 
resources to be almost self contained, yet 
her ])ositioii as a transporting d(‘pol has 
taken her far beyond mere self-sufficiency. 
Trade and production for sale are the 
mainstay of the people, whos(‘ future 
progress lies almost solely in the develop- 
ment of the world's tradc\ Belgium is the 
antithesis of AriiK'iiia. 



MOI-TEN SLAG IN A METALLURGICAL FACTORY OF COUILLET 

Hairiault, of the nine provinces of Belgium, contains some of the principal industrial centres 
in tlie count I y ; the rich coal and steel districts centring on Moiis and Charleroi, whose coal-fields 
and industi ii j are closely connected with those of north-east France. Couillet is likewise a commune 
of iron workers, and the monotonous whir of machinery is heard throughout the day and night 


BELGRADE 


Progressive Capital of the New Serbia 

by Sir Pcrcival Phillips 

Journalist, Author and War ('orrcspondcMit 


ICLGKADE is a pli^asant city, 
chiclly romarkal^lo for tlit* as- 
tonishing energy it lias shown in 
throwing off tlui old-fashioned garb of a 
Balkan Unvii and living up to its n(‘w 
dignity as the capital of the Kingdom 
of Serbs, CVoats and Slo\'eiies, more 
familiarly known as Yugo-Slavia. 

Although it possesses a population of 
h'ss than 150,000, no community which 
suffered from the disinti'grating effects 
of the Great War has undergone a more 
sweeping transhjrination since the armis- 
tice. An almost aggressive air of 
modernity stamps Bi lgrade as a pioneer 
in the intensive devi'lopment of the 
Balkan State's, ft is all the more re- 
markable will'll one remembers that 
there are residents still living who knew 
the city merely as a dingy 'I'urkish 
garrison town, possessing only the most 
]>rimiti\'(' comforts. To-day the his- 
toric name “ Beograd " (White ( ity), 
which has clung to it through centuries 
(jf misfortune and misrule, is again 
realiz(*d in the post-War ca])ital with its 
clean and chi'erful streets and new stone 
and stucco-fronted buildings. 

A Lonfi-Contested Stronghold 

Few cajiitals enjoy such a dominant 
site. It stands upon a narrow ridgii 
which juts out boldly at the continence 
of the Danube and the river Save and 
commands the wide plain on either side. 
Until long-range artilliTy re\'olutioiiist'd 
the .science of war, this high shoulder 
of ground was a natural stnmghoUl, tlie 
ownership of which was bitterly coii- 
tc'Sted throughout the ages. Wandering 
tribes realized its security as early as 
the fourth century; the Romans built 
a fort on the summit and under 
Justinian, the Byzantine emperor, it 


ht.'came an important walled military 
d('j^ot. Attila and his Huns, th(i 
Saniaratic Irilxs and lh(' Ostrogoths 
ht'ld the hill in turn, ( rusaders camped 
th(‘re on Iluir way to the ih>ly Land. 
Thc-n the Turk took the fort in 1521, 
and for more than ^00 years save for 
intervals n inaiiied lord of the Daniih(\ 

Liberation from the Turkish Y"okc 

Dining this long ])eriod then* svere 
repc'aled '^trnggl^•s wliicfi gave the Serbs, 
Austrians and Jlimgarians l)rief tenure 
in turn, hut it was not mitil iSr)() iliat 
the Turkish gsuliM)!! wa'^ finally dis- 
lodged from the citadel on tlu' brmv of 
the hill and B)elgrade beeaine wholly 
the propi'i’ty of tlie Serbs. B-mcc 
prevailed until Kji.f wneii the first 
shells of the (iri'at ^\'ar were fired into 
the defi'iiei'less city. For three years 
till' (iermans ami Austrians were masters 
of the ridge. With tlu' armistice eaini; 
the birth of a new and greater Slav 
kingdom, and now there remains only 
the battered brick shell of tlie old fort 
as a relic of the passing of th(‘ Turk. 

Viewed from the train which ap- 
proaches di’viousJy acTOss the I hingarian 
plain past Zi'iniin, the pre-War frontier 
station, the distaflt view of Belgraile 
is wry im]K)sing. The ridge is so 
narrow that the city ajiju'ars to be 
struggling for a foothold ii])on the 
Sleej:) slope ; rooftops list* in crowded 
terraces from the riverside (juays, and 
at the tij> of the promontory the 
shattered hulk of the citadel looms 
large oviT the mei'ting-phici' of the rivers. 
The travelk'r riah/es how the ridge 
could bi'lu'ld will'll war was waged witli 
primitive weajions, and how defenceless 
it was when Austrian monitors on the 
Danube and howitzers hidden in the 
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SERBIA’S CAPITAL ON A RIDGE ’TWIXT SAVE AND DANUBE 


plain were ri])k* to fiR* almost point- tlumjiit^lifarc of tlio capital, and so 

blank at such a lcmj)ting target S(*t coinj^lete has i)e('n tlu^ desl ruction of 

large against the sky. the okl Turkish town that only a few 

Victory erased the oid frontier bounded tumble-down buildings survive on the 

l)y the Save, and to-dtiy the plain with Danube fringe ; these are wholly over- 

Zt'inun and all the towns for many sliadowed by the masses of concrete 

miles b(?yond it which wiTe part of the and steel surrounding them, 

old Austro-Hungarian empire are Hemming in the fort at the end of the 
within the confines of South Slavia. promontory is a little ])ark laid out in 

In Tinkish times the ridge was the last century by Prince Michael, as a 

covered by a straggling, overgrown barrier between the Turkish barracks 

village intersected in a haphazard way and the civil population. 1 1 still retains 

by narrow, filthy streets. From the the old Turkish name, Kalemcgdan 

fort at the tip a road followed the crest (garden), and in summer is a favourite 

and the more important*^ buildings, resort for the inhabitants. The pano- 

mostly of th- usual makeshift Turkish ram a of the Danube seen from the shaded 

type, were plastered around it. The terrace of Kalemcgdan is a view that 

hilltop road is now the principal can never be forgotten. 
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UPRAVA FONDOVA, STATE MORTGAGE BANK OF YUGO-SLAVIA 

1 ho principal banks in Bcl^iradc arc the Morti;aj;e Bank, or Uprava I'ontlova, fnunck'd in the 

Nation.il Bank of' tlje Kini;doin, foumlcd in and the Export Bank, foimilccl i:. i.yoi for the 

promotion of f(»nM\m trade. 'I'lio first is the only larf^o slate institution of its kind in S’n«o Slavia. 
It ('ontrols public funds, ney[otiat<‘s loans .md in.akcs advances on mf>rt-ra,i;e t(’> aj’ricultiirisls 





PORTION OF KING PETER»S STREET IN BELGRADE CITY 
lielgradc, or Beograd, signifies White City, and its pleasant clean streets and numerous stucco- fronted 
buildings amply justify the title. The Oriental aspect of Belgrade has almost disappeared, and 
handsome public institutions, electric lighting and tramways lend it all the up-to-date touches of a 
modern city. King Peter's Street, or Kraija Petra Uliza, was formerly known as Dubrovatschka Uliza 
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K. N A. 

OLD-REGIME ARCHITECTURE SURMOUNTED BY A STORK’S NEST 


i fnmi I'lirlcish to Serbian rule, l>el;-;r.i(le tisMiiiied quit»^ a I'.uropfan appear- 
aneo. Nev«Tllu les'', in '^<»in«‘ <li'«triet'> lx ir<bTin;; np**n therivei*'^ tlu' quaintly built and (»tten tuuiltlo- 
down honors '^tdl bear witne'.^ to tin* Mo''lem re^inu*. rbi'i hiuise in the Old 1 urkish lowji near 
the Danube is carofully preserved, tor here llu* lirst Serbian hij;]i-^qMde S('ho(d was l«>unded in iSkj 


Siglit'SotMiig is a simple' matter. You 
liavt* only to begin at the park and walk 
down tlu*, main avenue along the crest 
of the ridge in order to reach the prin- 
cipal buildings and to study the life of 
the jX'ojde. The excursioti may prove 
in a sense disappointing, for the city 
has no historic monuments, and its 
develo])ment since freed from vassalage 
to Turkey has swept away wliat little 
there was of ])ictnresque charm. Tlu'rc 
are no ba/aars, no medieval cluirches, 
no di'serted mostpies or old Turkish 
palaces. The catlu^dnil is a severe stone 
structure, depressingly like a (Georgian 
parish church in luigland, perched on 
the hillside bellow Kalemegdan ; it 
would hardly be noticed by the tourist. 

The hilltop avenue is the main artery 
of BelgracU^ In order to Teach it you 
must scran Ilk} breathlessly up steep and 
slippery si(l«' .^tretds from the river level, 
or trust to the exertions of frantic, half- 


sfm ved horses, as they drag your rickety 
carriage over tlu* uneven stones. Hut 
once at the top you an' W(‘ll satisfied by 
this rambling thorouglifare witliout at 
first knr)wing why. Eventually it dawns 
upon you that the mere fact of being 
once more oi\ levi'l ground is curiously 
pleasant, and you rt'alize why tlie 
residiaits living on the slojX's drift 
upwards during the later afternoon and 
evening for thij sake of walking solemnly 
in })rocession from the park to the royal 
palace and back again. 

Like certain absent-minded streids in 
London, this avenue clianges its name 
as it progn'ssi's, and - in an even more 
surprising way- changes its character as 
well. At lirst you are in Knes Mihailova 
(Prince Michael Street) which pretends 
that Belgrade is still a drab little city 
of plain-faced, low-roofed dwellings, 
intcrsper.sed by still humbler shops 
dating well back into the last century. 
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But this (l(*C(‘jiti()n i. not loiij" main- 
tained. The hiistliiii^ r(‘al-(-‘late specu- 
lators and their accfanplices, the masters 
of concrete, are i‘a1iii£j; stc'adiJy into the 
fabric of the' pn'-War caf)ital ; and after 
a few linndn'd yards of |)rovinciaJ sim- 
plicity th(' visitor is ruthlessly jdimged 
• into the lieart of nc'w HeJt;ra(le. 

The Serbs do ikjI believi* in liastening 
slowly when (lu-y are concerned witli 
l^town |)lanning. Keconstructinj; a city 
})iecenieal- -a hi ick at a tiim*. so to 
speak- is far too tedious. Tliey liaw 
hoisted entire blocks of i^larinmJv n])-to- 
date oriice bnildin.^s and apartment 
liouses into llie air, and conse<piently 
tlie Knes Miliailova suddenly finds 
itself decked with archite('lural orna- 
ments inor(' Fia'nch than Sla\' : tall, 
assertive structures pla^tenal al)ov(‘ 
with statues of heroic sizt' aii<l frivolous 
little ri'd balconies, and with a shiniiu^ 
(‘Xj^anse of ])late-glass below. I)urin,i( 
the first five years of peace ],()0() 
new h()US('s were (‘RTted. 


BELGRADE 

Hen^ and there an all but submerged 
survi\'or of the old regime still j)eeps out 
sadly between lofty comj)osi lions in 
concrete, and at intervals a little group 
of " di(‘hards — insignificant one- 
storey \\'ooden and whitewastied affairs 
liang together in a futile last stand 
against tlie invasion of th(i lightning 
build(‘rs. Hut they m.ake no imprc'ssion. 
Th(^ general iffect is one of uncom- 
promising newness and a determination 
to outshine all the lesser Balkan capitals 
in splendour and proof of prosyxTity. 

.\nd^^o the street itself expands under 
the inlhuaice. of (his ambition. Kising 
in the social scale, it bec<)mes the 
Kralinilanova (King IMilan Street) and, 
widening out cheerfully, is inclined to 
follow the Parisian styk‘ in boulevards. 
You are invited to admin‘ its .s])acious- 
n(‘ss wiiere il reac'hes the* Mosc<av ("afe, 
for an ornate handstand has been 
planted there as a kind of island in the 
stream of traffic, and this virtually 
marks the centre of the city. 



CHARACTERISTIC DWELLINGS IN BELGRADE'S OLD TURKISH TOWN 

Of lln' throe old di vicious ol lielj^rade — now only parti.dly applicable — the Dortschol, or Turkish 
Town, on tlie Danube nortb-o.ist of the fortress was the principal. The typical plaster walls and 
red tiled roof of the 'I'urkish domicile are. still to be seen in this old quarter, where a provincial 
siinplicity prevails that contrasts strikingly with the modcrnisiu of later important extensions 
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BELGRADE, CAPITAL OF THE SERB, CROAT AND SLOVENE STATE, VIEWED FROM ZEMUN IN SLAVONIA 

The city of Belgrade, known until the seventh century by its Celtic name of Siii^-.dunurij^ lies on the south shore of the Danube at its junction with the river Save. 
Though possessing little industrial importance, the city enjoys considerable prestige as the residence ot the king and the seat of government. Foremost amon« 
the principal structures are the cathedral, the Ir^fty spire of which is seen uhove^ in the central background, the royal palace, the new parliament house, the 
university, the national library and the national theatre. Zernun, formerly in Hungary and known as Semlin, lies across the water directly opposite Belgrade 
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GENERAL VIEW OF BELGRADE. AN IMPORTANT STRATEGIC POINT AT THE JUNCTION OF THE SAVE AND DANUBE 
The old town of Belgrade was originally encircled by walls, pierced by several gates, but only mere fragments of these ancient fortifications are still in exi'stcnce. 
As a fine strategic point the city has Jong been recognized ; in the Ror.ian times it was an important military camp and frequently changed its masters during the 
early centuries of the Christian era. In the ninth century it was captured by the Bulgarians and from tliat time passed successively under Bvzaiitine 
Hungarian, Serbian and TurKish rule ; it was finally transferred to Serbia in iS6o. During the Great War it experienced two severe bombardments * 






BROAD STRETCH OF THE SAVE RIVER AND THE LOWER TOWN 

Silu-itrd mainly un an (.•minciirc whic h down on tin* oik* ‘^idc' toward- tin* S.ivi on thr otiicr’ 

towards tlin Danube*, Ih-lm adc* inav lx* "aid lo «'on-i"t c»t the* nj)jK r Imwh, ( i •nt.iiniii tiu* liladel, 
and Hr* low(‘r town on tin* river banU. Aero-;- the water <»n the ii.-^ht i" -ecu a lon_;n<* f tin* Zcimin 
district from which the t.nnons \'i<*nna-Con"tanlinoide radwa\' brid.;'*- tin* Sa\e to rea i tin* c.ipit.d 


A scat oil the tcrract* of the Moscow 
Cafe^ (luring aperitif time, or on a 
pleasant summi'r e\’eiiing, affords an 
excellent opportunity for studying tlie 
types and personalities of Px-lgrade. 
The entire population appears to be on 
paradi* in an aimless, goodduimoured 
way. One realizes that, desj)ite the 
sh(jwy superstructure of a smart 
Western* city, the real life of th«' 
Balkans underlying it is eini)hatically 
dilfenait from that of its more 
sophist icat('d neighbours on the other 
side of the Hungarian ])lain. Peasant 
costumes and Paris fashions are un- 
exj:)octedly mix('d in the slow-moving 
throng. ^\s smart frocks are to he seen 
in the Kralmilanova as in the Rue de la 
Paix ; nor does the B(‘lgrade “ young 
man about town " dilfer from his 
bndhren in otluT cities^ which are 
ministered to by expensive tailors. Thc'y 
excite as linle notice as do the marlial- 
looking M'Mii(*negrins in their jaunty 
little embroidered jackets and “ pill- 


box ” caps and the Albanians in moun- 
tain dre.sj" newly airivrd from their 
refuges in the .s(.)nthern hillN. 

The dress parade on tlu' Kialrnilanova 
has a (h'cidedly military ting(‘. OHic'iTs 
of tin* regular ;uiny st‘em t(i fa\our 
tight khaki tunic's covered with bright 
ribbons and littk* eiiaiiK'lk'd crosses ; 
but there are others in the more imposing 
uniform of the royal guard, al:-o llu* 
cade'ts from tlir* goN'eriiini'nt Academy 
and n preseiilatives of the “ navy ” in 
blue fro('kcoats with gold markings 
and heavy ( j^anlettes. 'J'lu* army, 
lujwevt'r, is suj)reme. Soldiers in worn 
ser\ ic(' nniha'ins are (‘ncountered every- 
where ; ev(‘n the police are a species of 
soldiers and they |)atrol the stret'ts 
with short rilles strapinM to their backs. 
The church is n‘|)resented by beank'd, 
fatherly looking priests in voluminous 
cassocks and by monks with long hair. 
W1ien a funeral ])asses d(jwn the 
Kralmilanova you sec' the full .splendour 
of the (ireek ritual in the heavy 
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goJd-cmbroidcred copes worn by the 
clergy who-walk tlin'e abn ast by the 
open bier. 

A pathetic note in the martial 
])ageant is struck by th(i Russian 
refugees who wander about in faded, 
much-darned tunics still adorned witli 
their scTvice ufedals and the decora- 
ti(ms won in Tsarist days. There are 
thousands of l^ussians in and around 
J^elgrade, including the greater pari 
of tlie army wliich fought under (leiioral 
\\rang<‘l in tlu‘ (rimea. They are 
engaged in all kinds of work. .An 
ex-geiKTal wlio cominatuk'd an infantry 
division during llie Masurian lakes 
(:ani]>aign sells lUAvspapers in the hotels 
and cah's, and a princ(^ is glad to run 
1‘rrands at the Moscow ('afe. I'here are 
Russian restaurants in the sid(‘ streets 
wliere these’ I'xiles gather nightly and 
listen to their national songs. 

Tlu; street .se{'oiid in iinportaiici' is 
Milosli Veliki (Milos the (in‘at) which 
cn^sses the Kralniilanova, and hi'Ve are 


to be found most of the government 
otlices— modestly housed- and the 
temporary quarters of the Skujishtina 
(Parliament House), a plain wooden 
structure with no pretensions to 
architectural beauty. In the littk* 
S(piare hard by the Kra]inilano\ a is the 
new Royal Opera House, also a ])ost' 
War product, in concreti'. Milosh Veliki 
leads to the district known as To])schider, 
a favouritt* residential (luarter wlure 
lher(‘ is a royal villa and many line 
modern mansions. 

Kven tile royal jialacc' has grown 
and put on nc'W dignity since King 
Pi‘ter tirst canu^ back from his long 
exik‘ in Swit/.erland to n'-establish the 
K ar a george \' i t c h dynasty. 

He livetl in a comforlabU’ but 
unimposing residence from tin' lirst- 
lloor windows of which he was 
accustonutl to watch the animated 
scene in tlui street below. Ills son 
Alexander, the lirsl Kiieg of tlie Serbs, 
Croats and Sloviaies, occupies a laigv'r 



OLD-WORLD FORTRESS CROWNING BELGRADE’S HEIGHT 

Set oil ;i lime>lone roek, i.-^o feet liiKh, the iiiiposiiii^ citadel of nel;;r;ule. romiii.imls an exleiiMve 
\'m\' of tlie siirrouii<liii‘C countryside. The walls and towers of this ancient ^troii.udiold, mellow 
wiU’ ajic. iiave been rullilesslv ‘Scarred by time’s pasMiij^ and various bombardments, and present 
a trulv dilapidated ’appi arancc. Nevertheless, the hoary fortress still proves useful as barracks 
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and more splendid palace facing the old 
one. It- is rather like a large country 
house transj)Ianted to the edge of a 
busy street. The king and queen live 
simply and go about among their 
subjects in very democratic fashion. 
Save for the stalwart sentries of the 
Household Guard posted at the entrance 
gates, you would not know tliat theirs 
was a royal residence. 

So intent have the Serbs been on 
erecting a new capital at break-neck 
speed that tlu'y seem to have neglected 
certain essential improvements. The 
traveller is made unpleasantly aware 
of the bad street paving, for even the 
Kralmilanova and its neighbours of the 
l)etter class are but inditferently shod, 
and in wet weather there is mud every- 
where. The general (Tfect of the 
splendour overhead and the insecurity 



PRINCE MICHAEL’S WELL 
To tl»e soiitli nf Belgrade is tin* park (<f Top- 
schicU'i', wlierc stands this stone well, oncted U) 
the memory of Mich.u’l Obronovitch 



CENTRE OF THE SERBIAN STATE RELIGION 

Despite the important part lieljjrade playert in history tho city 
contains few historic monuments, but several tine modern 
buildings stand forth prominently, not least being the cathedral 
where the Head of the Serbian Orthcxlox Church has his threne 


undtdioot is that ol* a man 
who is |)roudly W(‘aring a 
iu.*w suit of eJot lies but the 
same old boots. It would 
be impracticable, how- 
ever, to give a smooth 
surface to the hilly stn-ets 
which form the ribs of 
Belgrade, for wlieii ice and 
snow cover I'verything 
wheeled traihe lijuls it 
(lifliciilt to asi'rnd to 
the higher level of the city. 

The city .Millers from 
iAsiiilicii'nt water and 
electi ic light suj)j)lu‘s, but 
those drawbacks will be 
dealt with, and the taiergy 
already shown in munici- 
pal improvements is 
sufficient guarantee that 
all the iiec(!ssities of a 
modern capital will even- 
tually be |)rovided for 
HclgHKle. The Serbs are 
very proud of their city, 
and they are not afraid of 
comparisons with their 
Balkan neighbours who 
have gone more slowly 
along tht path of progress. 



BENGAL, BIHAR AND ORISSA 

*“ • 

Rich River Lands of Eastern India 

by Edward E. Long, c.b.e. 

Author of '' 'Iho All-Tndia Moslem League," “British Rule in India," etc. 


E nds of broad nvers winding their 
way to the sc^a througli rich 
plains tliield^^ clad with vegeta- 
tion of an extreme luxurianci*. Hanked 
iii tile north by tlie soinbri* liills of the 
Jh)rl.>idden I-and of XejiaJ and by 
mighty Himalayan ranges, in the south 
by the lofty ]>lalean of ( hot a Nagpur, 
Ih'iigal and l^ihar, though they differ 
s(»mewhat in soil, climate and peopk*, 
and poss(‘SS a se]:)arate government, are 
one in a gi'ogiaphical sense, for they are 
united ph\'sieally by tlu' great (hnigt s. 
They form an extension of the great 
(rangc'tic Plain which, commeneiiig at 
the base of the Himalayan hills lU'ar 
Simla and extending i,ooo miles east- 
wards to the P>ay of Bengal, is one 
of the most distinctive |)hysi('al h‘atures 
of .India : for within its territory the 
ehief kingdoms of ancient India were 
established: luae the great centres of 
Indian civilization rose and h'll. 

Wed^e Between India and Burma 

( ornprising with Assam the entire 
iK^rth-i’astern portion of -India, tin* 
region ( oni])rehf iisively caked Bengal. 
Ibhar and Orissa, with the native states 
or Cooch Behar and Hill Tipjx-ra and 
the tributary states of Cliota Nagpur 
and Orissa, cover an area of 196,000 
sf|uare miles. In sha])c the territory is a 
broad Wedge driven between India and 
l^urma from the .head of the Bay of 
Bengal lo the Himalayas, shutting off 
Assam from llie sea, throwing out a 
wide spur, (Jrissa, into India on its left, 
and j)rojecting u'ith Chittagong into 
Burma on its right like the sharp- 
pointed tootli of a dog. 

Its boundaries in the. north arc the 
mountain ranges of Nepal, Sikkim and 
Bhutan. 'Ihe first-mentioned, with its 


wide b(‘lt of Terai lands offen clothed 
with dense forest, is in places (piit<‘ im- 
penetrable, excessively malarious during 
the wtd season, harbouring liordes of 
ferocious wild animals, and always 
giiardi'd by j(‘alons (lurklia sentries. In 
llie east the plains of Assam, tlu* 
Lnsliai bills and the rangi‘s of 
northern Arakan in Burma form the 
lx>rder country ; southwards lie the 
Bay of Bengal and the hilly butt-end 
of the Madras Presidency ; while in the 
w('st till* Central Provinces and the 
Tnited Pro\'inees provide the boundary 
- -the former mostly with billy ground 
and riv(*r, the latter with the level 
lands of the Ciangi'tic Plain. 

A Network of 'Vaterways 

.\n airmail Hying due south over the 
Darjeeling district of Bengal wf^uld 
drsery beneath him, as he passt'd from 
the tea-terraced slopes of the Darjeeling 
hills lo the ])lains of northern Bengal, 
a broad, cullivatt'd, level tract of land 
unbroken by bills ]>nt threaded in all 
directions by rivers large and small 
forming a veritable network of water- 
ways. As he neared tlu* sea this would 
give place to a labyrinth of crei*ks and 
rivers ; if it were the w(*t si*ason it 
would be an immense lake mottl'd with 
dark, forest-clad islands fringed with 
sandy shore. Turning and Hying east- 
wards he would perceive a rampart of 
hills by Chittagong and Hill Tippera ; 
reversing once more and Hying across 
the many mouths of the Ganges to the 
coast of (3ris.sa he would see another 
tract of Hat, alluvial land near the coast, 
gradually rising hills inland, then a 
succession of mountain ranges of 
moderate altitude ; and turning north- 
wards over Cliota Nagpur, wide plateaux 
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VAST ALLUVIAL PLAINS OF BENGAL, BIHAR AND CRISSA 


of rugged formntion sending out hill feet, Bengal lias no lofty mountains ; 
spurs to tl*i(^ right wha h jiroject boldly but in Orissa there is a suenssion of 
into Bihar and Bengal. magnificent r?ingi\s, northern spurs of 

Passing on across southern to northern the eastiTii (ihats, with fiiK' valh^ys be- 
Bihar, his flight would take him over tween. Crags’and ])eaks of a wild In'auty 
hilly ground to level, well cultivated overhang river channels so nariaiw in 
plains once again intersect(’d by river phuvs that the flood rush of water 
and stream and cleanly divided by one causes a rise of 70 feet. 'Hie hills 
river ot majestic breadth, the Ganges, are densely w'oodt'd to the summit, and 
bringing, from the icy fastnesses of the though the height of the highest ])eaks is 
great Himalayas a mighty volume of somewhat under 4,000 feet their gran- 
water to th(‘ teeming millions of Jfihar dcur is most imposing, 
and Bengal, and, what is of almost equal North of these lii's the (‘xtensive 
worth, a vast store of rich silt, toll and diversified tableland of (.'hota 
of the fertile highlands. Nagpur, an extension of the great 

Except he vSingalila Range, which Vindhyan system of 'Central India, 
strikes soniiiward from the great peak which from its highest points affords 
of Kinchin) nnga in vSikkim and possesses magnificent views. It has an elevation 
peaks reaching an altitude of i2,ooQ of 2,000 feet and consists of three 
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plateaux divided by * ells oi rugp;c(l hill 
and ravine, from which hill ranges 
extend nortliwards to Monghyr in 
Bihar and iKjrtli-easI wards to Bengal 
(the Kajinahal hills), while outlying spurs 
project far into (Ik^ plains of south J^ihar 
and western Bengal. One of these 
spurs, the Saraiida hills in the Singli- 
bhum district, reaclies a height of 
3,500 feet, while aiKjther, Barasnath, 
1^,480 f(‘et high, stands out by itself 
ooldly, a landmark for all and a lofty 
shrine for Jain ])ilgriius. dlu* moun- 
tains of Hill Tip))era and tlu‘ C hittagong 
Hill Tracts ha\e a nr lain wild beauty, 
but the former do not ex(HH‘d 3,000 feet, 
except at one point —Bctling Sib (3,200 
feet) ; the latter, viuy dilticiilt of ascent, 
attain an altitudt*. of '4.304 feet in 
the peak of Keokredang. 

The coasts of Bengal and Orissa are 
everywhere alluvial and Hat, lh(' formtT 
with harbours situated up rivers miles 
inland. Interesting is th(' ])roeess of 
land haination which goes on owing 
to the silling-up of river channels. Idrst 
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islands appear, these then join the 
mainland, and thus the coastline in- 
crea.S'S and alters in aspect. In this 
manner were created the Hatia and 
Sandwip Islands, long notorious as a 
nest of Port ugliest', and Arakanese 
pirates, who harrii'd the coasts of 
Bengal in the st“venteenth century. 
The only lakt's art' a string of small om\s 
at C'hamparan in north Bihar and 
Lake (.'hilka in southern Orissa. 

4 'lu' most distinctive h'atnre of Btaigal 
and I^ihar is their network of rivers, 
mostly in the alhnial ])lains and deltas 
of the (ianges and the' Brahmaputra, 
though (juite a large alluvial coastal strip 
of Orissa is formed by its principal 
rivers the Mahanadi, Brahmani, Bai- 
tarani, Burhabalang and Subarnarekha, 
which flow into the Bay of Bengal from 
the Orissa and Chota Xagjmr highlands. 

Tlie Oanges, swolli n to noble size ere 
it enters Ihliar from the United Pro- 
vinces by incorporation with its great 
tributarii'S, tlu' Jumna and the (iogra, 
becomes vastly broader, and i^ an 



CRUMBLING TEMPLES OF NASIRABAD BY THE BRAHMAPUTRA 

Nasirab.ul, once known as Myiin'nsiiiy]i, stands on thn bank of tlin old rhannnl of tho Brahma- 
putra ill the Mvmcaisinf^h province of Brnfjal and sonio 75 miles north of D.icca. It plays an 
important part in the river-borne traffic, which is mainly in jute and rice. The town was visited 
by an earthquake in 1897, as the shattered steps and cracked portico of the left-hand building show 
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BUDDH-GAYA, MOST SACRED SITE IN THE BUDDHIST WORLD * ' ' " 

‘Tfi'® compare with the great temple ot I'.aya in Uihar. It was 

meted on (lie site of the shrine built in the third century b.c. by the great Asoka to mark the spot 
^vherc Gautama became the Buddha. Throughout the ages it has been the goal of pilgrims from all 
parts of Asia, and the traveller is at once struck by its grace and its dignity 
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awe-inspiring spectacle during flood time. 
Flowing eastwards and gaining fresh 
strength from two other tributaries, tlie 
(landak from tlie nortli and the Son 
from the scnith, it cuts Bihar and 
w< .-terj\ Bengal in half, and then turns 
sliarply south-eastwards, throwing off a 
subsidiary stream, th(i I'Jhaginithi, 
whi('h proceeds southwards to Calcutta, 
and theiiCe, as the Hooghli, to the 
sea. 'Hie (langts flows on to mid- 
Bengal and at Goalundo joins the 
Brahmaputra, one of thi* graiid<‘sl rivtTs 
in tlie world, i.ynn miles in length, 
which retains tin* proud distinction <.>f 
being unbridgtHl. 

Tln^ l^rahmaputra entering Bengal in 
,th(.‘ nortli-east from the plains of Assam 
flows on due southwards to nu-et the 
(ianges, and from (ioalundo these two 
mighty rivers flow as one (the Cadma) 
to the Bay f>f B>engal. their cliamul 
wideiu'd yet further l)y the inclusion of 
the Mcglma from the Khasi hills of 
Assam, noted for its great tidal wavi*. 

Bellas as as Enjiland and Wales 

' Tlie (Ultas of tliese tlirec great river 
systems coNtr an area of no less than 
^0,000 S(piare miles, very nearly <'<pial 
h) that of luigland ami Wales, its 
lower paVt, sjilit up into inimmer.able 
waterways by the many estuaries of 
I he (ianges, being known as the Sundar- 
!)an.s, a iegi(.)n of swamps and morasses, 
soiiu! tilling u]), others in course of 
’ formation a ma/t^ of rivers and stn^ains 
’iclosing numl^iTS of islands of every 
shape ami size. 

Although the greater part of Jkaigal 
and Bihar lii‘S just oulsidt; the lroj)ics. 
for about two-thirds of the year the 
climate is tropical. From the middle of 
Maich to the end of (October it has two 
distinct 'weather periods -dry and wet ; 
the former lasting from mid-]March to the 
middle of May, the latter from Mfiy to 
nearly the end of October. During the 
dry' period high temperatures are ex- 
pi^rienced, a mean on the plains varying 
from 8o” to 90 ^ F., but the intense lieal 
is initigat(id by violent storms known as 
nor'-vvesters, generally accompanied by 
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heavy rain and occasionally by hail. 
Then; is a marked difference between 
Bengal and Bihar during the dry season, 
the latter being swept by liot, dry winds 
from the west, ami ha\ ing liigluT 
teiiipi'iatun s but K'ss humidity. In the 
wet .sea.son, nshiTed in by a strong south- 
west<*rly wind current which blows up 
the Bay of Bvi.gal, the temperature 
falls slightly, but humidity inert ‘asi’s, 
and the lu at is less bearable ; rt'lit f is 
always at hand, however, on the heights 
of Darjet'liiig for those wlio an' able 
to mak(* th<; journey thither, when' it 
is [fleasantly cool and refreshing. 

Kflcct of Climate on Hiiropeans 

At th(' i nd of Octobi r m>ithj'rly winds 
Set in. blowing down from the moun- 
tains. the temp, tatnre falls to a im'an of 
about t).^ F., limnidil\' di creases con- 

si(leral)ly. and from Xtwt'inber to 
lAhrnary. inclusive, then* is dry, cool 
weather, with [nactically no rainfall. 

AJthoiigii great variation iTi li'in- 
I'teratnre occurs tie* ughont the year, 
from a minimum of 5.2'^ V. in the 
Coldest jx riod to 10 in the 
hottest, the diurnal range' is not great, 
averaging not more than 20''' or 
21 ' in Xovembei to January, 18° 
in May and 10" in July. Dar- 
jeeling has the lowest mean, .fo" in 
Jaiinaiy, ami ('nltack in Orissa the 
highest, (jo in May. On the whole. 
Be'iigal is not unhealthy, ('\'e‘n for 
luiropians if they live carefully, but 
coiitinned resieleiici' -thi'n'in without a 
change' ill tin* hills, or better a voyage 
to Fun>[)e. tells upon most people. 

(X'(''le)nes and Bevafitatin){ Floods 

Rainfall is greatest along the coast, 
ill the' m»rth and e'ast, and in the inland 
districts e>f Orissa, ami is least in (diota 
Xagpur, western Be'iigal and south 
Bihar. It varie s from 122 to 22e) inche'S 
in Darjeeling to .42 in south Bihar. The 
iive-rage rainfall in the western tract is 
only 52 inches as comjiared with 73 
in the eastern and rain commences 
much earlier in the north and east than 
it does farther west. It is, however, 
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largely dependent upon local conditions, best of all possible inanuri's. The soils 

and its fluctuations are so irn'giilar that of the other parts are mainly gneissic, 

while devastating floods? not infre- laterite and old alJuvium, all of which 

qiiently occur from .an excessive rain- require artificial manures, 

fall, the rains occasionally fail, and the ^ Vegetation is very luxuriant, the soil 
hilly districts of Orissa and Chota teeming with every product of nature in 

Nagpur and south-west and north Bihar such profusion that it is capable of 

and north Bengal have sometimes supporting oii(‘ of the world’s densi'st 

experienced serious droughts. Bengal populations. In Bcmgal and Bihar the 

is also subject to s(ivere cyclones, vegidation is diluvial, most of the species 

esj)(?cially on tlie coast of eastern Bengal, both wild and cultivated being wide- 



RELIC OF WARREN HASTINGS: GIANT GRANARY AT BANKIPORE 

To tho Wfst of I’atiia i- th(^ suburb of Haiikiporo, iiupurtant in the I .alna dislrict as a r.iilwv 
junction. Its most remarkable buil<lin” ib tliis liii.^C grain or rice store called the Gola It ^\ 
erected by order of Wairen Ha'^ting’. (17^2-1818), the ill fated govenirM-gemral of India a* t 
precaution in ease ot famine. It m<*asures .|.ih feet rounil the base ami .)0 f(*et in lieigld 

Kartliquakes visit the province oc- spread in tlie eastern 1roj)ics. Biliar, 
r.'i.sion.ally, the last one of any con- with a mainly anmud turf, has the crop i 
sidernble severity occurring in 1897, in and wtrds of Upper India, .and its forests 
north and east l^engal, where much in the south are^ open and park-like ; 
damage resulted. 'Bengal has perennial turf, and except in 

/ More than h.alf the whole area of the extreme north the forests are mixed 

Bengal-~the eastern — is composed of with reedy grasses sometimes replaci'd 

the rich alluvium brought down by the by savannahs. East of the riv(T Bha- 

rivers, the top soil varying from sand to girathi the gr(‘.ater part of tlie countr\ is 

clay and the greater jiart being a light a vast aquatic rice-plain with patches of 
loam. Mon^ .er, the rivers which have jungle on river banks and marshes, slug- 
the soil enrich it annually, for the gish streams and pools fill(*d with water- 
silt they bring down when in flood is the plants. ThisisiiUv. ''ied as one proceeds 




• F. Dcavillw Walkc 

LONE VILLAGE HIDDEN AWAY IN A LEOPARD-HAUNTED JUNGLE 


This photograph was taken from the roof of a house belonging to the chief landowner in the locality 
The houses, like those in most jungle villages, are of mud and thatched with straw. The jungle m 
this vicinity, the Midnapur district about loo miles west of Calcutta, is infested with leopards. In 
these villages one finds a self-supplying community complete with carpenter, potter and smith 
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eastwards, where during tlie rains the 
rirc-s\vanips heeona* vast iiiJaiid fresh- 
water s(‘as, ])icliires(iuely dotted with 
grassy, lloating islets, until the vSuiidar- 
bans are reached ; hen' tlii' ]>artiallv 
subimTged islands are dens(‘ly covcTcd 
with Malayan shore forest and inani^rovt! 
sWdmps and tlu^ llora comprises no ft^wer 
than 300 indig('noiis species of llowc^ring 
plants. Tn the north tlie llora changes 
gradually from tropical to Himalayan ; 
the lower ranges of the hills are 
covered with dense forest, a similar fon^st 
skirts and ascends the hills of the Chota 
Nagpur plateau, and the Orissa high- 
lands have a vegetation mainly of the 
('(‘jitral Indian tyj:)e hut sub-temperate 
on the higher i)eaks, while* the* plains, 
with rice-fu‘lds, res(‘ml)le tlu^seed' I 3 engal. 

Fauna of Forest and Jungle 

The foH'Sts, mainly under the control 
of the Bengal l'e)re‘st l)e‘j)ai liin nt, 
cove'r an are'a e)f oven u.ooe) square 
mile's anel e'ontain a great numl.)er eif 
species ve-ry N'arieel in e'haraeMeT. The 
ire-e'S most widely s])re'ael anel me)St 
use-ful are" the* “ sal ” ^She»rea re)l)usta), 
<\ ve-ry harel anel tough we)e)d, and the* 
bamboo, anel in re’Serve*d areas te*(d<. 
irahe)gan\’, e aiie*^. mnllH rry anel rubbe-r- 
tri*e*s are* cultivate*el. Scieiilitic fem-st 
manage-me’iit dates fre)in the year 
Be*fe)re* that time- reckle-^s e.\|>le)ilalion 
ran ried ; now an e-xcelK-nt system e.)f 
ce Miser vat ion is in lore a*, the* le>re‘Sts 
are* a ceMiside rable* source e)f r«‘Ve‘nue, 
and e'xperimeiital \Ne>rk is always being 
e:arrie‘d vut. 

In e)lele*n elays Be-ngal was the* lieMiu* 
e)f elangeTems wilel animals and the 
e le'phant, ihiiieiearos anel wilel bnllale) 
fre*(jue'n1i'd the* ele'iise* jllllgle-s wliie'h liave 
since j^iven jilace* le) cultivation ; but 
these' are* now te) be found only in the 
more remeite* tracts, such as the* Sunelar- 
bans and the jungles e)f Jalpaiguri, 
Chittagong and the Orissa i^tates. 
Tigers still exist, thenigh ne.it in very large* 
numbers, anel elo a goeiel eleal of elainage 
in places, while le*o])are.ls, be'ars, wilel 
hog and de'e‘r are jdentiful and other 
animals include nionke*ys, wolves, 


jackals, wild cats, wild dogs, hares, 
.sepiirre*Is and the nionge)ose, and mice 
and rats are; a pe'st. The waters of the 
Sundarbans and elsewhere are infested 
with cre)cexliles which are dangerems to 
man and beast, and the cobra, python 
anel many other varietie*s of snakes are to 
be* found in the jungles. 

Chorus of Wild Birds 

J^e)me*sticaled animals are buffaloes 
anel e)xcn. the latte*r small anel weakly, 
both us(.'d for draught and milch 
)Hirpose*s (jiily ; a we'cdy kind of horse 
known as a tat ; goats e^f a small 
brex'd ; slier]) (the; Patna variety the 
best) : anel j)igs. ('ats, dogs and rabbits 
are fairly common ; the* dome stic fowl 
is re'aird, also the eluck, goose, turke;y 
and .guinea-fe)wl. 

Wild birels are extreme*ly numereius, 
inchieling, be*side*s many luirope'aii 
sjx'e ies, such W(*il-known Indian vari»'ties 
as the; bulbul (the KasteTU nightin- 
gale*) and the “ inina," a geml talking 
bird. The* jungle ceaitains much game 
such as partrielge anel j)he‘asant. 

1 'he* scene'iy of Bengal and Orissa i.s 
Ve ry e*harniing at ce'itain seaseins of the 
year. During the he)l, elry ineinths 
gre)Ve*s of bambex), areca anel exiceniut 
}>ahns, tamarind, '' ]Mj>al ” and other 
tree's form pleasant patches of ve*geta- 
tion re'Stful to the; eye amid the drab 
anel elusty plains, while in the rains, 
fnan the* time when I he* ye)ung rice seed- 
lings cover the grouriel with a de*licate 
gree'ii mantle until l)e*e:ember when 
their golelen har\esl is rea])ed, the 
landscape is ofte*n very lowly. 

Flowers in Riotous Profusion 

Ide)wt*ring cirepers oi gigantic size and 
gorge'oiis ce^lours feste^on the trews, while 
e*ach village tank bears its own be*autiful 
cre)p e)f lotus and wate'r-lily. Ve*getation 
is scantier in south Bihar, and exce*pt 
for occasie)nal greives e)f mange) trees 
the gre)iind, when the crops are 
harveste*d, is very bare until the maize, 
millet and rice sowings germinate. 
North Bihar is more thickly wooded; 
but it does not equal Bengal. 
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F. Deavtlle Walker 


HOW IRRIGATION PROBLEMS ARE SOLVED IN BENGAL 

On the right <)i the road is one of the huge, shallow, artificial ponds, sometimes approaching the magni- 
tude of lakes, that have been dug out of the soil to conserve the water from the monsoon rains. In 
front is an ox-cart, the usual vehicle for the natives of Bengal, whose driver is protected from the sun 
by an awning of grass thatch. The animals used are water-bufialoe^ 
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The cultivated lands snipply a wonder- it, and the yield is more than all the 

fill wealth of valiiabhi crops and rest of India and Burma put together, 

products. The slopes of tlu^ liills in the Just over 6,000,000 acres in Bihar 

north and east are terraced with dark- are sown with barley, wheat, pulses 

leaved tea-plants ; the plains are cov(T(‘d and oil-seeds, and in Bengal nearly 

with fields of rice, barley, wdieat, oats, 1,500,000. In Bengal jute takes up 

gram, millet, maize, rape, mustard, 2,500,000 acres and tea 175,200. Ricc- 

lins('ed and other oil-seeds ; jute, hemp, growing in Bengal is so highly 

cotton, tobacco, quinine, iiidigo, po])py specialised that within the single 

(ojuiim), ground-nuts, sugar-cane, district of Rangpur nearly 500 separate 

turiiKTic, ginger, coriander, aniseed and kinds of rice are said to be distinguished ; 

cumin ; such garden produce as pota- there are thri*(' crops, th(i principal one 

toes, yams, pumpkins, onions, chillic^s being sown in May and reaped in 

and garlic ; and during the cold weather November. The Government Agricail- 

inost of the vegetables common to tural Dt parlrnent, always endeavouring 

Europe*. Among cultivated fruits figure to improve the ([ualily of rice set‘d, 

tin* fU‘licious mango those of Malda has lately succeeded in producing varie- 

being renowned throughout Inelia — ties yi(‘lding from 246 to 402 lb. per 

pineajqde, custard-ajiple, " li-chee,” jack- acre more than the* av(‘rag(‘ s(*ed, with 

fruit, |)lantain, guava and many varie*- its yi{‘ld of slightly over ii cwt. per 

li(‘S of fig and iiK'lon, while parts of acre for the winter crop, the heaviest, 

eastern Bengal have coconut plantations. More than 5(), 000, 000, or 71 pc'r 

Rita* is thi* principal crop, «S5 per C('ut. cent, of the i‘ntire population of Bengal, 
of tli(* cultivated area of Bengal and are supported by agriculture, and of every 
48 ])er cent, of Bihar being devoted t«> 100 agriculturists S9 are rent-paying 



F. Di’iivillo Walkrr 


BENGALI VILLAGE ON THE OUTSKIRTS OF CAl,CUTTA 

Here is ain>thor irrigation pond artificially made to store the monsoon Hoods. 'I hc water is led to 
the Helds bv rough dvkos and men may somcliiup'^ be ^ecn helping the precious liquid along with 
a palm leaf or even with their feet. This pond will also provide good bathing and perhaps even 
drinking water for the village-s.. 'I'hc village is tin the road from Calcutta to Uarrackpur 
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SCENE IN THE MUNICIPAL MARKET OF DARJEELING 

I.rs'; than a q>iartcr of tlu* Darjcriiin^ di-trirt ts rultivatfd, aiul thr> ( lu.-l indM-lrv. ml r.) In- -d in 
is thr ^naviiiLt and niannta< tnr«‘ (.1 t«M, whilo ru <•, inai/i‘. jiitf.* and .'tlmr .«nlmary 

< ro|)-. art’ su< < ju'odmcd. 1 ho iiiarKnts o] Darioolim; aro pn ai^ and tin- hulh nf llu? 

wato^ drawn tnnn the /loi .’liIxMirhood. whoso jinxlnrtivo {>owors in imly ili priid on n.itivo mln privo 


tonaiits, () are agricultural labourers, 
aud z live on tlieir rents. 'Fhe 
lotation ^ystein of cro|ij:)ing is known 
and followed, but a .system of mixed 
crops is also in vogue w]ii(’h serves 
the same {nirpose. 

Tht‘ agriculturists ol the east are 
much better olf than thosi* of th(‘ west, 
derivitig considerably higher jM'olits, 
esp('i'ially fnun jute, and they enjoy a far 
larger measure of rights in tlie soil, 
riiose who live, in llu‘ tianges and 
Ihahiuaputra deltas .sulTer from one 
grt'aF di.-a Ivantage : tiie courses of tlie 
rivers are changing constantiy, land 
bi'iiig cut away from one bank and 
thrown up on the other ; but they have 
this advantage, that the deposition of 
riv(T silt on their lands gives them an 
even surface, whereas the agriculturists 
of other parts, particularly in Bihar 
and Chota Nagpur, often have to build 


i-mbankments and t.onslnu ( .small 
terraci s, invok ing a good deed of manual 
labour, in order to form tlu ir fields. 'I'lu* 
area under iailti\ a1 ion is being inen^ased 
steadily lyy felling foiw^'ts, reclaiming 
the sandy islets which form constantly 
in till* l)ig ri\ers. embanking lands in 
littoral tracts and tilling in .swamjis. 
friigation is far le.'^s es.sential than in 
other ])arts of India and is almost 
unknown in parts of P>engal inoper, 
l)ut there are important systems of 
irrigation in Orissa, in the M ulna pur 
district of Bengal and in tht' Chaniparan 
district of Bihar where the waters of the 
Gandak are utilised. 

Fishing is quite an important in- 
dustry. The waters of tlie Ikiy of 
Bengal, the rivers large and small .and 
the swamj^s swarm with h.sh, while 
prawns and crabs arc caught in myriads. 
Best of the salt-water tish arc the 
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'* bekti,” the *• tapti '' or mango-fish, 
the mullet, pomfret and sole. The 
Bengali is a clever fisherman. He trawls 
at sea from a sailing-boat, fishes streams 
from weirs, drags tanks and ditches, 
angles, and uses cast-nets, whilst stream- 
lets are studded witli hundreds of wicker 
fish -traps and prawn-rag(S arc every- 
where.* The marvel is indeed that 
any fish should escape at all ! 

Geological Medley of Soil and Rock 

The greater part of the plains of 
Bengal being covered witli alluvium, 
interest geologically is centred chiefly 
in the Chota Nagpur plateau, of which 
gneissic rocks form the niK'leus, fringed 
on all sides by transition rocks and in^er- 
bedded freely with micaceous, siliceous 
and hornblendic schists. Transition 
rocks are found in south Bihar in groups 
of isolated hills, in the Ranchi district 
of Chota Nagpur and in tlu' Singhbhum 
and Manbhum districts of Orissaf and 
th(^y carry metalliferous lodes. Of para- 
mount iinj)orlaiice is the Gondwana 
system — patches of (umdwana strata 
faulted into arcluu'an schists and gneisses 
— containing coal-bearing straUa ; it 
occurs ill the Rajmahal hills, the 
Dainodar valley, several Chota Nagpur 
di.stricts and the Orissa highlands, and 
has given B(*ngal and Bihar one of tlu ir 
principal industries-- coal-mining. 

Wealth of Iron and Coal 

The principal coal-fields are those of 
Kaniganj, Jlierria and Giridih, the last 
producing tlio best steam coal in India 
In 1907 an official estimatt' of tlu'se 
fields held them to be capable of pro 
ducing 14,000,000,000 tons ; ihvy all 
lie v/ithin 200 miles of Calcutta and are 
•easily acci'ssible by rail. Then' are 
other good fields at DaJtonganj, 
Kaianpura, Bokaro, Ramgarh, Hular 
and TaJeher, all of which are giving good 
results. The ma.ximiim thickness of 
the coal .seams is 95 fet't and the portions 
worked var'^ from 2I to 45 feet. The 
method folh'WS the European. 

liengal, liihar and Orissa are the 
only provinces in India at present in 


which iron is mined for smelting by 
European methods. The chief ore 
deposits are in the Singhbhum and 
Manbhum districts of Bihar and at 
Mayurbhanj in Orissa, and in the yi'ar 
1919 just over 300,000 tons of pig-iron. 
113,222 tons of st('e], 3i,bb5 
castings and i,it^3 tons of ferro- 
manganese were produced. Mica occurs, 
of a good quality, in the Gaya, Ilazari- 
bagh and Monghyr districts of Bihar. 

It has been mined very wastefuJly in 
the past, but is now undtT (jo\*ernmont 
control. Mica exports in the yc'ar i()2o 
utire valued at just over a million 
sterling. Gold-bearing sands exist and 
yi('ld })oor pay to a f(‘W hard-working 
Indians who wash them, and .small 
shafts have been sunk in Singlibhum 
giving 1 to 6 dwts. of gold jht ton. 
Alluvial tin has been disco\ en^l in ^ 
Ilazaribagh ; saltpetre is obtaiiU‘d in 
large (plant i ties at Patna and Monghyr, 
the latter also yiidding slate ; liiiK'stone, 
laterite and granite are distribulcM 
widely; .soapstone oec urs at Manblmm. 

Industry and Huropean (^ompethiun 

The days have gone wlu n the muslins 
of^^Dacca and Santipur \v^v^' famed 
throughout ICurojH^ and Irom l)a('(a 
alone the yearly exports weie o\er a 
million sterling. Tlui inlroduc!i(;n (»f 
machinery in l^.urojH* killed the exjuat 
trad(* and seriously crij)pli(l the lionu' 
weaving industry, but Ser.mq^ur .uid 
Dacca an' still wi'aving (entres while 
cotton goods and clu'ap nmslii ^ an* 
made at Dinajpur. The silku'orin is 
ivanxl and silk weaving is ('anied on, 
but tlu' woven silk is of a rough (]uality 
and suiters from foreign competition, 
and the industry is declining. 

Other wh(dly Indian industries are 
thos(i of the filigree gold and sih’cr work 
of Cuttack and Dacca, the silver work 
(jf Kharagpur, which is very fine, the 
“.chikan " fancy w’ork of C'alcutta, the 
ironwork of Monghyr (where shot-guns 
are manufactured), mat -making of south 
Midriapur, and stonc-carving of Gaya. • 
Tlie premier industry in Bengal, after 
agriculture, is the manufacture of 
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DARJEELING AND "THE SNOWS’- SURVEYED FROM THE 4ELAPAHAR ROAD 

“ hills/* a humble n^e for alt»tud^ ^atorium from the Raja of Sikkim in 1835. is 

ma^m?cnMy lights of the snowy, cloud-wrapped Himalayan range 
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jute. Sinrc its inception in the year 1855 T(‘a manufnclure. the total jn’odnction 
(till* first power-loom was introduced in of which in T9J0 was 72,081.081 lli., 

1859 with an output of eight tons per gives employnuait to nearly i.ooo.ooo 

day) the progress has bQcn astonishing. persons ; sugar, soa]) and papt r inanu- 
During the year T(jT()-2() thiTe wen' 72 factures are carried on — thri*(' jiajier 

mills at work which produced a mills produc('d 25,070 tons ol paper in 

daily outjiut of 3,000 tons. The mills 1919-20; while twelve cotton mills cni' 

an* sitiintrd mostly at some* little ploy just under 12,000 persons, d'ohacco 

distanci' outside Talcnlta near the hanks is manufai'tiired and one of the largest 

of till' Hooghli. They are modi'rn, nj)-to- cigarette factories in thi' world has Ix'eii 

date hiiildings with elfectivi' sanitation erected at Monghyr, whiih has done 

and ek'ctric lighting, and the condition much to stimulati' tobacco growing 

of the workiTs all Indian in the lower in the surrounding country, 

grades with both Indian and luiropean The manufacture of indigo in Ihhar, 
supervision is satisfactory. revived by the (in at W'ar, is now again 



F. I. 


THL MALL IN A FAMOUS HILL SANATORIUM OF BENGAL 


\‘- im: suin'... ■: hradc. i;irt(‘rs of the govonior of Bonsai and Ihii liralih station of the prcsidoiK'v, 
1) irjeolii.K • in >ys a Rrcat deal of gaiety in the season. The streets of this heautifnl hill-retreat -- 
for ilaijeeling is reckoned by many to possess “ the noblest scenery in the world ” -are mostly 
steep and winding, and hammocks and chair-litters, arc still in considerable vogue 
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declini!;p[ ; also that of opium, owing 
lo th( viovorninent of India prohi])iting 
(‘X])oi < (o Cliina and restricting severely 
its e\:)ort elsewhere. 

Ccn'imiinications are good. Although 
the .illuvial soil makes it difficult to 
f onstruct h.'ird, niel ailed roads, tliis has 
been (lone, and tlierti are now useful 
trunk roads in all directions. JYincipaJ 
of these is lli(‘ (irand rniiik Road vvliieh 
runs eastwards from ('aJeutta through 
the Hurdwaii di\'ision of Bengal, across 
( hota Nagpur and the Patna division 
of Bihar, to th(' United Provinces, and is 
jqf) miles in length. Almost all the 
])rincipal towns are connected by rail. 

Tile, main line of the ICast Indian Raib 
way runs northwards from Calcutta 
till it ri'aehes the (ianges, then follows 
th.at river, uniting many riverside towns, 
and conni'cts with the l/niti'd Pro\ inr(\s 
a liltle west of Buxar ; it has also 
important looj) lines wliich shorten the 
route to ('alrutta. 

Kallways into the Himalayas 

The Eastern iVngal Railway runs 
from ('akaitta north-eastwards to tlu' 
,P>r;ihma]>utni and a branch goi's almost 
due north to the loot of the Himalayas, 
where it joins a ig-inch gaugi' mountain 
railway to 1 )arji-eling. The J^engal and 
North-Western Railway runs east and 
west on the northern side of tlu‘ (ianges, 
serving th<* nortlKu ii half of the piwincc, 
and till' Bengal and Nagpur Railway 
joins J'x’ngal with the Central Prox inct's 
and with Madias while. ]iroviding the 
shortest route between (aliutta and 
Bombay and linking ('alcutta with 
Madras. Tlie Assam-Bengal Railway 
runs from Chittagong to Assam. 

There are ri'gular siu x ii'es of ])assenger 
steamers on the Brahmaputra, the 
Oangi'S and th(' Meghna, and on the 
Hooghli and the l^idma, and there is a 
service, from Calcutta to Chittagong, 
touching at coastal jiorts t?n route, and 
Trom Calcutta to thi‘ Orissa ports. As 
regards ox'orseas communications, 
Btaigal is exceedingly well served, being 
linked via Calcutta with the chief 
Indian .ports, those of Burma, Ceylon, 
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the Straits vSeltlements and the 
Federated Malay States, and also with 
('liina, Japan and the leading ports of 
the world. A good hom(‘ and foreign 
telegraphic scrvici; exists, also a tel(‘- 
])li()ne and wireless service, but there 
is no regular passenger air service. 

Rivers More Important than Roads , 

Ooods transport is by rail and water, 
the roads serving as “ fK'ders,” and 
in addition to many rixer syslems 
(over j(X).ooo Indian cargo lioats ply 
contimially on the (ianges altau ), then' 
are the (‘alcnlta and hiastern (‘anals 
whieli cjiny a goi^d di‘al of tlie ])r(Hliice 
of (‘astca'n P>eng;d and tlie Brahmaj^utra 
valley to ('alenlta, and the Midiiapur 
and Orissa ('anals. The Ixnsteiii Bi-iigal 
IvaiJway brings largt* (|u;mtilies of jute 
and tea to ( alcntla, thi^ East Indian 
deals witli imuli of the' eoal and othei 
minerals, of whieh the P)engal-Nag])ur 
also lias a sluin', while the Assam 
Bengal Railway brings its complement 
o jute to ( hittagoiig. 

The home tradi' of J-Jengal a rid Bihar 
is I'oiineeted largely with the import 
and export trade of the province, iiu.): l 
of the artieli's sent into Calcutt.'. from 
the various districts being either fo ■ 
export or to In* used in tin* manufacture 
of exports ; (. xeeptions would hi' articles 
purely for Indian consumption. 

fintrepots of Foreign Trade 

Jmreigii trade is liy far tlu' nuxsi 
important, hut it mu'-! be borne in mind 
lliat (.'ak'ulta is thi' port ha* the United 
lYovinces and part of the ('enlral 
ITovinces, while liotli (.'hittagong and 
('aicntta import for Assam. Yet again, 
Calcutta imports for the Himala3"an 
Stair's, Nepal. .Sikkim and Bhutan, 
and it is not pc^ssible to i-slimale strictly 
what proportion she kix'ps for herself. 

Two-thirds of the imports come from 
the United Kingdom and consist mainly 
of cottim and woollen goods, iiK'tals, 
lupiors, sugar, salt, oils, glass, machinery 
and mill work ; for the year 1920-21 
thc3^ amounted in value to £54.994,000. 
The export trade, which also is partly 
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F. I. IVleiH 

BENGALI LABOURERS AT WORK IN THE BRICK-FIELDS 
Rrii'K-iiiakiny; is a ((nimioii iiulastrv of Beiij^al .ind arounfl tin* lowii of l.)iii.ij|nir in tlio c.i't .n<' 
'ioviM'al (.■xlOM"'i\o l)ri('k fiolds. I'lio toj'ion vtirroiiiidin^c it, wliirh l><*ars tiu* s:niu‘ ii.ime a^, tlir town, 
is rirli and aral)U’ .ind the stapU* product is rico. 'I'houf^h cn»-^si\l by a veritable net\v«>rk of elianncis*- 
<nid water c(nirser^ the district has no j;ieat navd^ablc rivers 


that of the United Provinces, Assam 
and the Central Provinces, is concerned 
mainly with jute (raw and manu- 
factured), hides and skins, pulses and 
Hour, oil-seeds and opium. 'I'lu* value 
in the financial year i()i()-2o was 
£(^i,()()o,ooo, jute alone comj)rising 55 
])er cent, of this total. 

'I'lie \’ilJa.^es vary considerably in 
different parts. In J^ihar they are 
packed ('losely together ; elsewhert* 
then' is a singU' village site around 
which the houses are collected, but 
each house stands in its patch of home- 
stead land. In eastern Bengal, how- 
(twf, the ground is often so swampy 
that there is no trace of a central 
village iyte, and the houses are to be 
found in straggling rows, lining the 
high banks of rivers, or else in small 
clusters on mounds from ten to twelve 
feet high, laboriously thrown up during 
the dry months when the water dis- 
appears. \ r,cncral‘ type of village 
hoi! is a one-storeyed dwelling with 
mud walls thatched or sometimes 
♦iled roof, an average of two rooms and 


a courtyard, surrounckd by wooden 
or bamboo posts and intt'tlaced walls 
or sid(‘s of .split bamboo ; the w’hole 
oftyn encircled with a l)amb(>o fence, 
and sometimes by a moat and a thoiny 
cane or cactus hedge a ver> lU'ci'S- 
.sary proteetion against the piidatory 
animals of the district. 

Of the cities and towns in Bengtd, 
Calcutta forms the subject of a sc] aiate 
chapter. Chittagong is the S(*cond port 
in the province. It is well sit lu- ted, a 
f(!W miles up a navigable river, and has a 
good harbour. It was an important^ 
place of trade in the sixteenth century, 
then known to the l\>i tuguese merchants 
as Porto Orando. Dacca, a great 
Mahonu'dan capital and the scat of a 
luxurious court, once famed for its 
muslins, is now^ the centre of the jute 
industry for eastern Bengal. Malda 
has near it tlie ruins of Gaur, once 
Bengal’s capital under the Afghan 
kings ; and Murshidabad, the last 
capital of the province, remained so for 
some time after the British conquest. 
It numbers less than 50,000 persons now. 
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^ and though it has a few industries, Jt is 
in a state of decline — a city of the past. 

Kasinibazar, now in a state of decay, 
hut once noted for its silk manufactures, 
• was so prosperous that we find Job 
('harnock, the founder of Calcutta, 
^ living there as Chief Agent before 
^Calcutta existed. Hooghli boasted an 
^English factory in pre-Calcutta days. 
Chinsura, close by, was once a Dutch 
trading settlement, and Serampur was 
ceded to the British Government by 


of the government of Bihar and Orissa. 
In the days before railways it was one 
of the greatest trading places on the 
Ganges, and it is held to be the same as 
Pataliputra, the capital of the ancient 
Hindu kingdom of Magadha, which 
onct‘ ruled all northern India. The old 
civil station is known as Bank pore 
and the military station as Dinapon* — 
the newly-erected govcTiimi nt buildings 
lie midway betw(H*n these places. 
Another city Gaya, is a far-famed place 


i 



COAL-MINES IN THE RANIGANJ DISTRICT, THE “ BLACK COUNTRY” OF BENGAL 

One of the riwrs flowing into Ihr Ganj;c*s delta, the Daniuda, in it^ upper re iclu' •- tnixer'^e-; the 
l<ani;4.'»ni roil-lirld, the most important in all India. Its tidal area is n\fr s‘><> ''ipuire miles and 
the whole dislriet, eovered tis it is with scores of coal-mines, potti'i ies, f.u turies and paper-mills. 
^ngj;ests rather the ” l^lack t'ountry ” of luiglaml than the rifh warm lands ol Itengal 


Denmark; Chaiidernagore, not far 
distant, is still held by the French — a 
quiet little suburban town of 25.000 
people — with a few patches of territory 
on the cast and one on the west coast, 
the sole relic of France's bid for an 
Indian F'mpire. The hill and health 
resort of Bengal is Darjeeling —Queen 
of the Snows — which lies in a beautiful 
situation 7,300 feet above sea-level, 
commanding magnificent views of the 
highest snow-peaks of the great 
mountains of the Himalaya range. 

In Bihar the city of Patna is the 
largest centre, recently made the seat 


of julgrimage for all followers of the 
great (iautama Buddha, for there-imder 
a bo-tree Buddha . is said to have 
attained all knowledge, and tluTc is 
consecpieiitly a great number of in- 
teresting Buddhistic remains in the 
neighbourhood, (hiya is also a great 
Hindu place of pilgrimage, possessing a 
rock supposed to bear the foot-print of 
Vishnu, on which a temple stands. At 
Bihar, another reputed capital of 
Magadha, are the remains of the great 
vihara," or college of Buddhist 
learning, which gives to the town and 
the province their name. 
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Monghyr with its old fortress is one 
of the most picturesque places in Biliar. 
Mir Kasim Ali selected it in 1763 for 
his capital, built a great arsenal and 
thert'from mad(^ war upon tlui l^lnglish, 
disastrously to himself. ('ha})ra, at the 
junction of the (logra and the Gangers, 
once lloLirislied t'xceedingly, ])()ss(‘ssing 
French, Dutch, English and Portu- 
guese factories. lioth rivers changed 
their courses, severe visitations of plague 
followed, and (.'hapra was soon in a state 
of rapid decline. Bhagalpur, which ranks 
as a city, was once tlie seat of a military 
governorship in the litnc of the great 
Akbar, and it is noteworthy that here 
the Ganges has a widtli of seven miles. 

Orissa and Chota Nagpur iiave few 
towns, much i)f their territory being 
ove rrun witli jungles and itihabited by 
aboriginals. Cuttac'k is tlie larg(‘st town 
in Orissa, on the Mahanadi, not far from 
the coast ; and Ihiri, a i)ort, is some- 
thing like the luiglisli Margate — a i)la(:e 
of lodging-housc's to accommodat(‘ tlu* 
enormous number of }ulgrims visiting 
the shrine of Juggernaut, the “ Lord of 
the World.'' The grc'at \'early festival 
occurs in June, wheir the imagi* of 
Juggernaut, in its massive triumphal car,-' 
is dragged throngli the streets with ropes • 

BENG/IL, BlH/tR iif ORISS.^: 

Xatural Division's. In tlie main tlie 
eastrrn portion of the Hat liulo-tkiiigetic 
Plain, with hilly lands iiortli to tlie 
Hiinalaya.s, east to the Murmese moun- 
tainous frontier and south -wc'st to the 
heiglits of the Deccan. 

/x'ivcrs. (hinges (see also India ('entral); 
Brahmaputra (see Assam); Mahaiiadi (see 
India Central). Fhc great delta and the 
Sundarbans. 

Climate. Monsoon, cool dry winters ; 
hot dry early summer; late summer hot, 
humid, wath heavy rains from the l^eiy of 
Bengal. 

Vcffctatinn. Jungle forest on the 
swampy rainy lowlands, the Terai and the 
Sundarbans. Forest on the uplands. 
The plains treele.ss, with annual or pereii.- 
nial grasses, except wJiere cultivated. 

Products. Agricultural. For export, 
tea, caul some rice. For tlie home 
radc and local consumption, native food 
grains, tobacco. 
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frcijzit'd mii]tifude.s, accompanied 
by the clashing of cymbals and the 
beating of drums, to its country resi- 
dence. Bhubaneswar is famed for its 
large number of temples encircling a 
sacred lake, and Sambalpur is situated 
|uctur(‘.s(|uely on tlu^ Mahanadi and 
commands a bi'autiful view of the river. 
Tlu; only imjiortant towns in Chota 
Nagpur are Ranchi and Hazaribagh'. 
Both are 2,000 feet above sea-levi‘ 1 , and 
Hazaribagh is |ilac(‘d very pndtily in 
the miilst of a grou]) of conical, well- 
wooded hills. 

('ooch P>ehar is a well governed and 
flourishing littk* statt* situated in the 
north-t'aslerii corner of Bengal, not far 
from the Assam border ; it lies very 
low; ill tlu‘ rainy .season is almost a 
swamp, has an unhealthy climate and 
is subject to .s(‘veri‘ cyclonic stoflhis. 
It grows large cpianlilirs of jute, 
lobac'co and rice, and its chi(‘f town, 
t'ooih ILbar, is on a braiK'h of the 
ICastern Pongal Railway. Hill Tippiaa 
li(‘S east of the l)a('( a di>liu I ol P>«‘ngal 
and is w(‘(Ig'ed in lu'twceiit liitlagongand 
llu‘ vSylliet district of As-am. Jl is a 
hilly, jnngh'-i'lad state. 'Hie staple ci op 
is rico, but jute, tobacco, sugar-cane, 
mustard, chillies and onions an* grown. 

a BOG R fPHlC.IL SirilM/fRY 

JMinnaL ('oal, Ihree-qu.irters of the 
Indian yield, which is i ptrc-ait. ot the 
world's total ; (dii(*l1y s< iil to ( ahaitta bv 
rail and .iv(T for the railwa\s aiul for- 
ex t)ort to (.'eylon, Singat)ore, and to tiie 
other chi(;£. ports of India. Mica, more 
than half tlie Indian yield, which exceeds 
that of the rest of the world, ^'lie 
beginnings of an iron industry. 

Communications. Road, railway, river, 
canal, coastal and oversc-a steamer. 

Oitilooli. A third of the people of 
IiidUi arc concentrated chielly in a Sf[uare 
of land of which tlie delta coast is the 
southern edge, 250 miles in length. They 
produce nimerals with slowlv increasing 
skill, and mos.t of tlie world’s jute, but 
they are losing their markets for opium 
and indigo ; otherwise, they are a self- 
contained jieople, parcelled 'out on plots 
of land, and dependent upon the rains for 
their existence and a measure of comfort. 
Jvclucalioif alone will bring progress. 
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liiv^ 1h(nit;]i ( 'oi nvuiks of thk \Voki,i» may 
Im'Io re;'.(l foiliiisjlK l)V fortniuht lik(' a matia/im*. 
it is rsscntially a work to preseiwo. and lli»* 
fort ni‘^ht ly wrafijuMS an* tpiito iiiadtspiatr 
for tin* pinpose. Tliesc latter, t»f eoiirse, 
w'e make as attraetive as possihlr. lad 1.he<^ an* 
only intended to prt>t<*»t the pa;ies nidi! tin 
lime comes to cifase them in more worthy 
covers, 'fhe conditions and prices will still 
Ik‘ found set forth on ]mi«;e iii. and you an* 
advise«l to read them carefully Ix'forc makimj 
U}) voui' parc<*l. The ohservinji of such smaJl 
details may seem irksome, hut a moment's 
reflection will show’ that it is the only w'ay of 
ensiirimj: saf<‘ delivery and prompt retni-n. 
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'splendid scope' foi* ])ictorial tnailiuent, and in 
tins i<‘sj)c« t thos(' of my rcadi'is wlio subscrilu'd 
to ” Wonders ol the Past ’ will “welcome an 
extension of tlu* subject that has already given 
thiau so mueli pleasun*. 
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T IIF ehajitcr on Jhmibay (’ity, too’, with 
which the following Part begins, should 
have a similar a])peal, for it. gives an 
opportunity of illustrating the wonderful 
Fli‘|)hanta cave ti'inples. Mr. Marmaduke 
IMcklhall is the autlior of the chapter in 
(piestion, and I think that his contribution wall 
come as a revelation to many ; for few of iw, 1 
hri, who an^ not Anglo-Tndians realize (piite 
as k<‘enly as we should the enormous size and 
the imtiortanee of such cities as Jtombay or 
Fak'utta. 'Flic other eha]>ters in Part 1) are on 
Borneo, by Mr. Owen Rutter; Bosnia and 
lli'rzegovina, by Mr. H. (Iregorius Brow'U; 

and Boston, by Mr. W. L. ( h'firgi* a thoroughly 

representative selection from tlie. w'orld’s 
surface ! Bosnia and Her’/.egovina W'ith their 
siipi'H) scenery provide both the colour section 
and o?\e of the photogravure sections ; as a 
contrast the other jihotogravurc section dopiots 
the tropic venlure of Borneo. 


Tlie of eoij.NTKiKs of the \Vou.mi arc protected by eupyritfht in nil eountrlw munatory to the Sorn* CooToatlon. 

'If. The liteiary aiul inoht of tho Dicior.a) eonientH an- l■(•py1'igh(vd in the United Statea ef Ameflca. 
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Germany’s Clean & Spacious Capital 

by E. A. Braylcy Ilodgctts 

Author of “'Lhe House of I lolienzolUrrn '* 


B ERT.IN, the capital of modern 
(icTmaiiy, stands on a wide s.andy 
plain ox])()sed to (*v(Ty wind that 
blows and to tlu; scorching rays of the 
blazing summer sun. Cold and bleak 
jis it is in the winter, it becomes almost 
unbearable in the hot weather, because 
the sand absorbs the heat of the day 
and gives it out at night, very much on 
the i)rinriple of the old tile stove. 

^'(‘t befori' the (ireat War Berlin was 
a very ph'asant place to li\'e in, for it 
was l)eautifuliy cli‘an and its simple, 
inetluxlical ])opulati<)n, d<“scended from 
tho.se indomitable Hrandeiiburgers who 
su(:ceed(‘d in jdantiiig trees and growing 
pgroduce in that sandy soil, knew how 
to nvdkc, th(ans(*lves comfortable. In 
the early sixtits. when tlui ])rest‘nt 
writer lir.st knew it, it was the capital of 
l^russia only and was a drab, dirty city, 
the streets [)aved with cobble stones 
and unsavoury gutt(‘rs carrying the 
dirty refuse water under tlie noses of 
the passers-by, with dingy, ugly houses 
and a general atmosphere of grinding 
]>overty; yet eviMi then, Berlin was in a 
certain gross aiul rough way a com- 
fortable ]»lact‘ to li\’e in. Jhit just before 
till* (iieal W ar it w.is the mo.st luxurious 
city in C entral and J'^astern luirope, 
tliougli to-dav it has declined greatly, 
for it has .sutlered from the revolution of 
i()iiS, the Spartacist ri.sing of kjk) and 
the geileral decay which has falli’ii on 
(jermany like a blight in consequence 
mainly of lu r disastrous hnancial policy. 

Level City with a Sin;ile Hill 

Berlin lies flat, the loftiest point in 
that even plain being the Kreuzberg, 
south of the Friedrichstrassc where it 
ceases .at the Belle-Allianceplatz. This is 
a sand-hill rising 210 feid above .sea-level 


and about 100 feet above the city. It is 
surmounted by a nation.il monument of 
the War of Liberation (iNi/,). con.^-isting 
of an iron obi‘lisk designed by Seliinki l, 
surrouiuled by statues and ri'liefs, soinii 
of which have considerabk* artistic 
merit, executed by the leading sculptors 
of the period, e g.. Rauch, Dieck and 
W'ichmann. It was inaugurated e\glit 
yt ars after that date. 

Many Vaj^arics of the Spree 

The miserable river on wbi<*h llie 
city lies is tlie Spree. It is so asliauuwl 
of itself — and rightly that it sJotielies 
through Jk*rlin along mt‘an ba('k 
strei-ts, but it illustrates the forttuu s of 
the land wlio.se? eapital it w.ati r.> by il^- 
curious and eccentric behaviour Bef«»re 
reaching the ca])ital it dis])orts itsi lf in 
a prodigal though quite pieturesrpie 
manner .among woods .and forests, .and 
even breaks out with wild luxuriance 
into charming lakes, such as the Tegel- 
See and thi‘ iMiiggel See? whiae the 
rowing clubs are ; but as .soon as it has 
left Berlin in its western eour.-e and 
merged with the more geneious waters 
of the Havel, it hursts into a wild riot 
aud .s])reads itself in sueh ample inland 
seas that it would .seem to tlire.aten t(.) 
inundate the whole eoun(r\side. Here 
is W’aiin-See. on whiih is ominously 
.situated Bot.sdam. the W’ind.sor and the 
Ver.saiJle.s of Brus.sia. In IkrJiii, how- 
ever, the artiticial Landwehr ( anal is, 
significantly, a liner piece of water than 
its natural rival. 

Why W'as Berlin, with its .sandy .soil, 
its insignificant river, destined to become 
the capital first of J-Jrandenhurg, then 
of Pru.ssia, and at last of (Germany ? 
The answer is simple : it was owing to 
its convenient, central geogra[)hii:al 
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WIDE BOULEVARDS OF GERMANY’S STATELY CAPITAL 


position. I.ying about liaif-way between 
Hamburg and Breshni, as well as half- 
wa}^ between Stettin and T.c*ipzig, 
and between Memel and Mnihouso in 
Alsace, it will be seen to dominate the 
(krinan Empire, l^eeentiy water com' 
munication has been <‘stab]ished with 
both Hamburg and Slritin. Its origins 
are o])seure, for it was already a town of 
some importance when we first come 
across it in history in the early part of 
the thirteenth ce-ntiiry. Probably it 
started as a fishing village, situated as 
it is on the narrow channels of the Spree 
and within the vicinity of so many 
Jakes. This seems all tlie more probable 
as It was at first composed of two places, 
one on eacli side of tli«‘ river. 

Tlie Ix'aiitilication of modern Beilin 
did no*^ properly begin before the 
advent of Frederick William IV., tliat 
cultured idc'alist with his devf)ti?d love 
for (ireek and Italian architecture, who 
eventually went mad end was succeeded 
by Jus brother, A'iiliam I. In the. latter's 
reign the Franco Prussian War was won, 
and the cajMtal of Pnissia became the 


capital of the (uTinan Fm])ire as well, 
and was finally modernised, until 
from a small “ Kesidenzstadt,'' CiiTmans 
could proudly say, “ JV’ilin ist UVltstadt 
gewor(l('n '' (HiTlin has bt'come a world- 
city). It is interesting to reflect that 
Beilin owes lier exct^llent asphalt 
j)aving and Ikt irre]:)roachal)!t^ '\ater 
su]>])ly to Ih'itish tmlerprise. 

The following figures will give soiUt. 
idea of the rapid growth of the town. 
Under tlie Great Fh'ctor its jiopiilation 
(1688) was barely 20,000 ; a hundred 
years later it was 145,000 ; after the 
.battle of Wat(Tloo it was close on 
200,000 ; in 1849, 43r,5b6 ; in 1871, 
826,341; in 1880, 1.122,330; in 1890, 
over 1,500,000, and in 1910 2,000,000. 
Before the Great War it was neaily 
4,000,000 (witli Greater Berlin), but to- 
day it is back at 2,000,000, of whom at 
least 200,000 are estimated to be Russian 
refugees. These refugees arc certainly 
very much in evidence, being nearly all 
of the educated class, and tlie Russian 
language is heard in the streets as 
commonly as the German vernacular. 
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Tlip traveller approaching BcTlin from 
the west enters the city by way of the 
Ringbahn, the circular urban railway 
at the numerous stations of which liis 
train will not stop, excepting only those 
of the Zoological (hirden and the 
.Fricdriclistrasse, which is in the centre 
within easy distance of the principal 
hotels. The Friedrichstrasse is at once 
the Oxford Street and Strand of Berlin, 
only instead of running east and west 
it runs north and south, and in its 
course exp(?rienCes many vicissif luhs. 
If starts in a poor cpiarter of the town in 
the north, not in the slums exactly, 
because, strictly spe^aking, there are no 
slums in l^eiiin ; they are '' polizeilich 
verboten (])n)hibited by the p()lice) ; 
and it terminates, as has been already 
stated, in the BelJe-AlJianceplatz in a 
neighbourhood devoted chiclly to work- 
men's dwellings. But in tlie michlie it 


bisects the famous avenue known as 
“ Unter d(‘n Linden " (under the linden 
trees), in whicli ar<?*the former palaces 
of the I lohenzollern family. 

('iirioiisly enough, while the Fril'drich- 
strassc is a fine broad stn'et everywluTc 
else, it is almost mean and narrow where 
it crossi-s Ihiter den Linden. This 
paradoxical condition is due to the fact 
that when‘as the street has been 
widened along ils entire length, it was 
not found practicable to do this here. 
But the cro.ssing of the Frit'drichstrasse 
and l;nt(‘r den Linden is one of the most 
fre(|nented spots in all Berlin, the 
Potsdamerplatz. alone excepted. 

As sorm as tlie Friedriclistrasse has 
passed rnti r den Linden in ils south- 
ward ])rogn ss, it widens out again and 
becomes the iiaiidsomest and busiest 
street of the ca])ital, with restaurants, 
caffs and vcr\‘ f.nr on l itla r side 







BRANDENBURG GATE AND THE PARISERPLATZ 
Built to imitate the reremonial IVopylaeaof the -V ropolisat Athens (see pajjie the Bramlenhuif; 
Gate was erected in as an entrance to the 'I'ierijarten, Berlin’s in.ignilicent pleasure j,unMiul. 
It occupies a coiuiiiandiiif; position at the western end ot Unter ilen I.in<len in the I’ariserplatz. 
Surmounting it is tlie historic quadriga, carried ofl by the French in 1807 but restored in 1814 
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LOOKING WEST ALONG BERLIN'S MOST FAMOUS PROMENADE ' 

Nu tli( that- c.in inaKr s»» stmai;; .i cl uiii t<» \v<>rl I iniowii .i^ Ihitcr dcu laiuini, 
I’htIiii’s iiiaiiiiilicciit h.uilcvanl iuul<r thi* liiiio- and i On cither side ni it are li.inds.Miie 

j)ala(’es ,md shops, spacious hotels and n'stanrants, .md it is re,L;arded hy thepcMple«.| the city m the 
same h'd't 'is the t h.mips hdvsct's liv the Parisians. I leie we look \v(*st\vards towards tlie 'l ii-reai lei\^ 



BUbr' THOROUGHFARE LINKING BERLIN WITH ITS SUBURBS'" ” " 

}| o...i-a,asse. : er;,Mnf» Imin the sonth-wi^teni su1>iirbs «»f Sclidneherf' and Wilhelnisdorf paned 

t'l tl * eity as (in y are hy unhn^keti lines of streets — heroines known, after it passes Kaiser-Willielm- 
piatz. ds PntsiiaiiK rstrasse. Prom this point it runs slrai^dit to the Potsflainerplatz, near which 
our view was taken. Here it dehoiieht^s on many ways ICMdini^ to the city proper 
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I.. N A 

TOWER OF BERLIN’S IMPOSING RATHAUS 
riiliUr iii.uiv I <irriium tnwii, wlu rr thr a L'JiM'ii in'; 

<»t till- Muldir lljc Inwri-n.iil oi Ucrlni at tin* »’.»nirr 

ul ^(• .111(1 Sp,iiuI.incr''tiMs‘;p a iiUKlcin (‘.lilico 

i'xhiliitii ; a l>]»-inl i»t Kcii.iK'^aiua* aiul 
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of ' it* The streets that 
traverse it at regular in- 
tervals load eastwards to 
the famous Gendarmen- 
markt, with its twin 
churches, one of them 
French, and the Stdti^ 

Theatre, and wi'stwards to 
the business ejuarter, and 
the Wilhelmstrasse, where 
the Foreign Office and the 
British Jimhassy nre. 

This Wilhelmstrasse runs 
almost parallel with it 
from Unter den Linden 
and joins it at the HelK- 
A'l anct‘plat/. Wlu'u th(‘ 
h'r iedr i cl i s t r a ssc* n ‘a c I u s 
the I-('ip/igerstrass(‘ its 
glory gradiially di'parts 
from it. 

The L(‘ipzigerstrasse is 
compost'd of spK'ndid 
shops, all (juite modern 
and housed in didestahJe 
though eNtnanely solid 
and iin])(.)sing iu‘w-styl(' 
buildings. Here, close to 
the Potsdainerplat/., are 
the celebrated Wertheiin 
Stores at the corner of 
the I,eipzig(Tplatz which 
ire owni'd by a syndicate 
of ])rinces, a gloomy substantial stone 
building looking like a mausoJ«‘iiin and 
a prison rolled into on(\ with just a 
suspicion of a lunatic asylum thrv)wn in. 

The same syndicate owns the sump- 
tuous l^ilast Hotel, in the Leijiziger- 
platz, which leads from the opjio.site 
side of tli(‘ Fotsdainerj)latz into the 
Tiergarten, near where is also that 
monument of extravagance and bad 
taste^ 'the Rheingold Restaurant. This 
may be (lescribed as a Carlton or a 
Trocadi ro for the million ; amid its 
dazzling splendour the (iiTinan small 
bourgeois can in his thousands get an 
indifferent, cheap, but pridentious nu‘al 
and give himself the comforting illusion 
that he is living in the lap of luxury 
for a brief hour or so. On the 
south side of the Leipzigerstrassc is 


the Prussian Fj^per Chamber or House 
ol Loi'ds, the Herri'iihaus, and the 
Prussian ( hamber of l)e])uties or House 
of Commons, and here also is the War 
Office, while at the corner of the 
Mauerstrasse, on the otlier siik*, is the 
very fine Post Oflici*, a rich Italian Re- 
naissance building. TJie famous Kian- 
pinski Restaui'ant, another luxurious 
house of entertainment for the million, 
is on the same side as the War Office. 
The I,ei|v.igerstras.se, as indeixl are all 
the main streets of Ht'ilin, is alive with 
electric trams, the rails of which are 
so laid as not to project ; but ther*e is 
a constant jangling of bells which 
deafens the ears. 

Proceeding eastwards along the 

Lei])zigerstrasse and crossing the 

Fric ' ichstrasse, we come to the 
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Jerusalemerstrasse, llic 
Donhoffplalz and thi; 

Spittdmarkt ; these are 
old quarters of the town 
which have been entirely 
rebuilt and are full of 
fine structures. At the 
northern end of this 
street is the handsome 
- S. Hedwig’s church, the 
parish church, and close 
by is the Opera House', 
which has been n'cently 
reconstructed and will sea t 
2,500 people. Originally 
it was a small but very 
grac(*ful rococo building. 

The Opera House' fac(‘s 
the end of Unter den 
I.inden and the famous 
equestrian s t a t u e of 
h'rederick the (i r e a t , 
round tlie j)edestal of 
which are b a s-r e 1 i 0 f 
statues of that king’s 
principal generals. Among 
the other buildings in tlu' 
immediate vicinity, but a 
little more to the south, 
are the Reichsbank, the 
Mint and the National 
Library ; the University 
V' opposite, and so is the 
/eughaus, or military iiius(*uin. To 
the right, looking east, is the Schloss 
briicke (Palace Jhidge) with its C(‘le- 
Lrated statues, leading to the forbidding 
Impt'i'ial Palace (Schlo.ss), a formidable 
. building ‘which seems to frown down 
ujJori the populace and the .surrounding 
‘ sOeiie ' with the cold haughty pride 
tyf>k:al of tlu^ Prussian middle ages. 

This castl? has a r('sy)ectable antujuity, 
the orig^inal biiilditig having Ixh'ii crectctl 
on the Sj)rec in 1443 ; a ct'ntury later, 
in' 1538, a wing was added facing the 
Schlossplatz ; the great Elector made 
further additions ; and LTederick I. 
employed Schliiter and later Eosander 
von Goethe to reconstruct it, but his 
gigantic scheme was never fully carried 
out. The Schloss fac^ade thus remains 
a stern example of the early German 


ul siatu.tr 

Reii.iissaiKV styk* of architecture. The 
penurious 1 lohiaizollerns of the last two 
centuries inliabitt'd it but iittle until 
the act'ession of William II., who found 
its imperious arrogance quite to his 
taste. Th( re is a legend, very much 
dis(Tedited, that wheniAcr a member 
of tlu; house of Hohen/ollern is about 
to die the ghost of a White Lady 
appears in the castle. Stmie thirty 
years ago an American journalist was 
actually expi'lled from Berlin for 
reporting a rumour that this ghost had 
been manih-sting itself. 

South of the Schloss is the Schloss- 
brunnen (Eountain), the fountain erect- 
ed by the sculi)tor Begas, the favourite 
of William II., and supposed to have 
been actually designed by the monarch 
himself. It is composed of marble 



niin.ilil MtLosh 

CATHEDRAL FROM THE LUSTGARTEN 

truly in.is^sivr in .uul in tlx* saiiu* It.iliaii 

l<«‘ii<ussaiir»* >tyl«-, tlx* cMtIuHlr.tl at Bi’iliu lack'^ the h.inuouv of 
pnjpnrtieiiiMCVf.ih'il by tlx* siinil.ir rdifu cs iu Kmuraixl l.oiidup ; 
whilr the* statu. try .in appearaiu.e uf ivstU'ssmss 
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LEHhTE STATION FOR HAMBURG AND BREMEN FROM BERLIN 

Our of tJio fi\‘ •rniiin.il iJiaiu-linc railu.iy stations of Hrrim, rxrliisivr of tlic .Stadtb.iliii or tin* ('i(y 
Railway, I.rluM Station is a K'»‘»d cxaiiiplc of inoclmi (iiM'iiiaii arcliitrctiin: applicvl to a spocilir. 
purpose. Its iiiunensd hall stands on tin* ri^lit bank of l!i<* Spree rloso by the M«»ltke bridge and 
is connected with a station of the Stadthahn in the lnvalidenstras>i; 
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FORMER IMPERIAL PALACE, SHOWING NORTH AND WEST FACADES 
I he iioiili .111(1 west fiii,',i(l(.’s of tlic Rov.il I’al.K-c, a slruotuiv rcotaiii'iilar in form with mas^iisv m,l 
imiMMiiK proportion-;, torincrly the rcsideiue of the iiiiperi.il l.imilv, now a Miiieiim of Imlii-tri il 
Alt, riM- III lour ^to^eys to the hemlit of ().S teet, while the dome h 'jta te, t hisli. The we-t l.u ide 
luii' a ijUMt (cnti.il portal of ctlcctivc style in imitation of the Arch of Scplinuns Severus m Rome 
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MASSIVE PILE IN WHICH THE PARLIAMENT OF THE GERMAN PEOPLE DELIBERATES 
Flaunting its imposing, if somewhat florid, Italian Renai-^sance facade on the east side of the Konigsplatz stands the Reichstag building, constructed in the eighteen- 
eighties ; of Silesian sandstone, it is 290 feet broad and the imperial crown surmounting the glass dome, beneath which is the Session Hall, is 246 feet above the 
roadway. S>Tiibolic statuary adorns the pediment abo\'e tiie portico, and between two fountain basins in front rises the monument to Prince Bismarck by Begas, 
surrounded by subsidiary groups showing in allegory the grow'th and power of tfle German Empire and Constitution 
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REMINDER OF OTHER DAYS 

Affording a all t > i.iia-, of ()!<1 Rorliii, tl narrow 

allf'V known as Am Krt'»i;rl Ic.jd d(»wn Innn tin* ^lolkon 
in.irkt to the Sprfc ; lirrcaNonf* wa^ (ho ron(r«* ol tho 

earliest sottlmicnt on the >it» tf the niodorii h*\Mi ,, 

Tai tlliT 


groups of nude inalc and fernalo giants, 
and as it is practically level with tlic 
ground the elfect is grotestjue instead 
of imposing. Another work l)y Begas is 
th(; really ])eautiful white marble monu- 
ment to William L, with its (irec*k 
temple rising out of the Spret*. OppositiJ 
tlie Srhloss is the Xew C athedral, a well- 
balanced Renaissance l)uilding not un- 
like S. Paul’s in London, ilankt'd by 
the so-called faistgarten, a small square 
laid out in ilower-beds and planted witli 
shady trees. 

North of the Lustgarten, and con- 
.sequenlly looking towards the Sclilo.ss, 
is the S(‘Verely classical (ireek temple 
with an Ionic portico of eighteen 
columns known as tlie Old Museum. 
The central [).i;'t of tlu? structure which 
rises above tin portico is in tin* shape 
of a screen, who.se corners are adorned 
by copies in bronze of the Horse-Tamers 


in the Piazza ynir inale 
at Rome, and in the 
middle is a Pegasus. 
'File steps are also Hanked 
by (ireek stat ues. 1 n front 
of this, th(^ most artistic 
building in Berlin, is 
an equestrian statue of 
Frederick William HI. 
Behind the St'hloss and 
to the east of it is the 
handsome Kurlursten- 
briicke with the spkaidid 
equi'striaii statue of the 
(il'eat Flector. Altogether 
this is a splendid, spatdous 
(juarter (d' the town 
and well worthy of a 
great caj)ital. 

Farther (‘ast, in tlie 
K()nigstrasse. is tlu‘ i)hiin 
municipal building, the 
old town hall, or Rath- 
haus, which looks likt' ^ 
railway-station, dhe 1L\- 
chaiige, or I’^Cirse, is also 
an uin)n‘t(‘ntious ])il(‘, and 
the ollK t* of the ( hi(.‘f of 
Police, in tlu* .\le.\ander- 
platz, is lik(‘ a factory- 
e d a whok* 
district of warehouses, factoriis .uid 
workmen’s dwellings. 

Let us ndurn to Filter d* u Linden. 
The statue of Iwedera k the (ireat, with 
the royal palaci'S, is at the o|i))osite (aid 
to the entrance from tlu‘ Tiergarteu by 
the; Brandenburg (iate. Originally 
Berlin did not (‘Xteiid beyond this gate, 
and the Tiergarteu reached to Potsdam 
and was strictly pnserved. To-day the 
Tiergarteu is a sort of Ilydii Park, only 
vastly largi‘r, and Btalin, merging with 
('harlot tiaiburg on the onti side and 
Moabit on the other, has gradually crept 
round it. The new stixvts which have 
in recent yiairs Ixvn added are line, 
wide and straight, and consist of 
houses of sonui six or seven storeys, 
built, some of them, to n'.semble gigantic 
non-detached cot tagi'S and provided 
with cviTy modern imjirovi nu'nt -('vt'ii 
vacuum cleaners. Underground trains 
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and trams coniv rt these outlying dis- in 1780, and is surmounted by a Quad- 
tricts with tlio (entre. An absence of riga of Victory in copper. This beau- 
churches is a characteristic feature of tifiil equestrian group was taken to 
tiiese suluirban districts. Paris in 1(807 by Napok'on, but fetched 

Jmtering I^erlin from the Tiergarten back by J^JuccIkt in 1814. On our left 
on a line sj)ring morning, for tin* early we can just see the handsome Reichstag 
Sjuing and midwinter are tin* best timt‘s building and tin* hideous column of 
of tlui year for visiting tliat city, w(' Victory, but the famous Siegesallee, 
sliall find tin* smart worhl early about with its row of HoluMizollern statues, 
taking tlui air on horseback. The is behind us and not in sight. 
Brandenburg (iate itself is an imitation After passing through this gate there 
of tile Propylaca at Atliens. was erect(*d will be strii on tlu* right hand a small 



ONE OF THE OLD-WORLD COURTYARDS GIVING ON TO AM KROGEL 
In the proper sense there arc hardly any shims in Rerlin ; but lierc .'ind there in the old town odd 
cornel s may be found that take one back to the days before the capital had blossomed forth into 
a self-eoiiscioiis “ Weltstadt.” in Alt-Kdllii especially is this so, or in the Krd^el alley out of which 
a few venerable courts such as this still open to delight eyes vvc?aried with imicli splendour 
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MEMORIAL OF THE FIRST GERMAN EMPEROR 
Shaped like a Latin rm^s, witli a west tower 370 feet lii^^li, 
three rose-wiiichiws aii<l a very line interior, this Kfuiianesqno 
church was raised in the (.'harlolleubur}' district of lierliii 
to the memory of Juiipen)r William 1 . 


Greek temple ; this is tli(i old guard- 
house, no longer the joy of street-boys 
who loved to see the guard turn out 
for some general or (bxaltt'd jxTsonage. 
There is another such guard-house at 
the other end. We th(*n come to the 
Pari-serplatz .md facing us is Unter den 
Linden with the now historical Hotel 
Adlon at the coriuT. The avenue is 
196 feet wide and about a mile in 


length, along tlie cerntre 
is a broad footway sliadtd 
by lime and chestnut 

trees, on each sid*' there 
is a track for riders, and 
beyond these is a carriage- 
way with a well j)a\xd 

side walk. Here are 
tlic principal high-class 
restaurants, mostly small, 
elegant and select ; one 
of these is still kept 

c.xactly as it was in 
the days of the gn'at 

h'rederick, with its sanded 
floors and its tables of 
plain deal. 

What will strike the 
visitor to Berlin most will 
be the absi'uce of well 
dressed people, (‘specially 
tlu^shabbinessof thv. ladies 
in the streets. Before the 
(ii(‘at War Berlin was 
nearly, if not quite, as 
smart as Paris, but ‘to- 
day the middle classics are 
needy and have pinclu'd 
and anxious faces and 
are badly clothed. 

Little space remains to 
describe the life of tin* 
city, its numerous cafes, 
its spacious bi‘er-halls, its 
delightful gardens and 
open-air conc(?rts, its 
many (‘xcellent and com- 
fortable tlu'atres and its 
pleasant social lif', but 
enough has been said to 
give the reader a gentual 
idea of the town. The 
student will be .surjnised 
at the number of museums, and to the 
man of science Bc^rlin is, indeed, a 
“ spiritual home.** But there are 
practically no clubs, the ** Bieiiokal ” 
tiiking their place. At these wonderful 
resorts there are what are called Stamm- 
tischc, reserved for certain coteries which 
assemble regularly at fixed times and 
discuss in loud and often violent 
language the affairs of the day. 






K. O. IlniiiN 

Bohemia. The largest affluent of the I jibe or Elbe is the Moldnu 
( Vltava) : on its banks many a scene of homely industry is enacted 
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Bohkmia. Contrasts of scenery are very sudden 7viihin Orese mountain borders. Here a ruined 

Jells of past ronuince and glory ; there n flourishing hamlet boasts modern arckiiecture and enterprise 
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IJoHKMiA. Ni^ar Dznir Kralove in <i smiling and well-cultivated district lies this peaceful zdlla^e, pettpled 
by n thrifty peasantry whose handizvork can well compare zvith the manufactures o/ urban establishments 



BoAemia. Krivoklat Castle occupies a beautiful location in the 
liohentian Forest and an imbortant place in lioheniiaii history 
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IJoniCMfA. In Domazlice stands this old castle, erstwhile prohertv 
of the ( hods, the medieval guardians of the south-zvest borderland 
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Hohkmia. High above the MoMau, near /^isek, Ortik ( astir ronh 
mauds a wide-stretchinfi laudsrape rirhtv forested leith heeeh and pine 
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Hill-girt Entity of Central Europe 

by Lt.-Col. B. Granville Baker, n.s.o. 

Author of “ Tlie Danube with Pen and I’encil,” “From a 'J'errace in Praj^uo/* etc. 


B 0 H 1 ^!]\I 1 A is tli(j best instance 
anionij; countries of the Euro])ean 
continent of a s(^lf-contained 
f^^eof^rajdiical unit eminently suiti‘d (o 
be the Jiome of a people bent on 
d('velo]Mng a national identity on tlieir 
own lines. This geographical and also 
gi-ological unit consists of a block of 
till? old rock formation which arose 
out of the chaos before tlui backbone* 
of luirope that chain which stretches 
witli few interruptions from the 
Caucasus to Andalusia ; it threw iij) 
its st'rried peaks aboA'e tlie region 
of fon‘sts and tlu; grassy slopes that 
pro\'id(i summer grazing for mountain 
sheep. Ill .sha]^* this JF.)hemian block 
may be liketu'd to a lozenge in the 
heraldic .sense, its ])oints directed norlJi 
and south, east ancl west. 

Furth(‘r to a.ssist Bohemia in working 
out its destiny, natun* so ordered 
matters that the ghuial movements 
u’hich carved out the courses of water- 
ways liave left a frame\v()rk of moun- 
laijis to iirotect tliis land and close it 
in. Four distinct ranges of lieights 
i’orm the frontiers of Bohemia, each 
i'l tJie.se ranges Jiaving its individual 
character cl<arJy outlined, its definite 
functions clearly indicated in the 
organic life of tlie countiy. 

Protecting J^Vamework of Mountains 

To the north-w'estward the Ore 
Mountaiiis st^parate Boliemia from 
(iennany while leaving a line of 
communication by the deep-cut gate- 
way of the Elbe, of which river Bohemia 
may be dc.scribed as the basin as it is 
also the cradle. The north-cast border 
runs along the summits of the Giant 
Mountains, the crest of the Sudetic 
Range, until the latter dips down 


towards the Moravian river sysbni 
beyond which the lE'skid liciglits rist* 
11]) to join those of 'Pdra and the 
('arpathians. TJie Bohemian F'orest. 
Uie south western .side of tht^ lozenge, 
runs from n()rtli-\v(‘st to south-east 
until it tou(*Ju*s the' cliaiim*! of tin? 
Danube which separates the later 
Alpine formation, tlie spurs of the 
W'iener Wald, from the ancient 
Bolu*mian block. Along the Moravian 
lu‘iglils, the waterslu'd between the 
tiibularies to the Elbe, hereinafter 
calk'd by its Czech name Labi*, and the 
Dainilie, runs the south-eastern frontier. 

Fertile Plains and Verdant Valleys 

That l^oliemia has lo sea coast and 
probably never had one is (‘videiit 
from its ]>osition, right in the heart of 
Fhiro])e. Sliakes|)eare did not intc'iid 
to connect this country with the 
sea ; indeed his B(.>hemia was a land 
in quite another j)art of ICiirope ai.d 
cami* by its ephemeral name from that 
of a King Jkdiemiiiid wJio onci? ruled 
over it long ago. 

The superficial area of Bohemia is 
20,3 S([uare niik*s. A si'ction from 
the western to the eastern }>oiiits of tJu* 
lozenge would givt* us tlu*. tigiire of a 
gentle s1o]k^ falling from eitlu'r side in 
wavy lines, stee])er on tlu' w(*st and 
intersected at about one tliird of the 
way by a river bed witJi a valley some 
three or four miles wide. A similar 
operation from nortli to south w'ould 
present much the same result, but 
that the slo])e from tiic Ore ]\Ioun tains 
is more precipitous and that tlu‘. basin 
of the Labe is much wider. 

All the waters of Bohemia drain 
away towards the North Sc\a. Of 
these waters the two most important 
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BOHEMIA AND ITS UNIQUE GIRDLE OF MOUNTAINS 


aiv the Vllava aiul \]\r Jailu’, Ih-Uit 
kfiowii to us by their (lennaii naine^, 
Moldaii ;nul hlbc respectively. 'I'hoe 
two rivers niiiii^le llieir waters some 
;o miles north of Iha.^ue (Praha). 
Tlie Vltava emerging from tin* wood- 
elad gorges of the BoJiemiari I’orest 
winds its way among the brei'/y uplands 
in a gn'cn valley ; tin* Labe running 
down southward from its souna* among 
th(‘ snow-clad (bant Menmtains lakes a 
wide swi'ep to westward, rolls over a 
broad and fertile ])lain, and, reinfon'cd 
by the Vltava, forces its way out of 
the co\mtry through a gap in the 
.sandstoiKi ridges of the On^ Mountains. 

It would seem as if the Vltava, and 
several of its tributaries which flow 
in from the southern heights, found 
some diHiculty in draining off their 
volume of water ; and so among the 
forests a number of lakes have formed 
where you might otherwise e.xpect to 
find pasture land. The obstruction is 


caust'd by glacial ile])osits tlrawn across 
tln^ \'alleys, a featuo' which may be 
found in oilier lantls of moimtain laki*s. 

\\'lu‘th(*r you enti'r Bohemia from 
Bavaria to tlu’ westward, .\r.slria on 
tlu* .south or Sil(‘sia t(^ thi* norlhwaid, 
the general impression is of geuth* but 
('onsi(U‘ral)l(* heights on which as yoii 
descend conifers maka* way for decidiKnis 
trees, gret'U jiaf^tures fringe the forests, 
and fmally rolling plains ajjj)(*ar, liighly 
cultixated, with no aralile land wasted 
by hedge-rows. Juitc-ring Bohemia from 
the south-east, from Moravia, you si-em 
to pass over rolling uplands, ])lateaux 
w'ith .spurs running out towards the 
north-west. Here again is arable land 
inters] )ers(*d with woods, and in the 
valleys lush meadows and orchards. 
J.eaving the heart of Jhilu mia by the 
wa.*stern route you have a fair expanse 
of cultivat(*d U]dand slu])ing dowm to a 
wide green valU-y. Vour horizon is 
confined to the northward by the blue 
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shapes of (list.' lit inciintains, 
and uiK^ven, sj)arkliiig in tiui sunshine ; 
to the westward l)y the darker, straightor 
(UitliiK's of th(^ Ore Mountains. Th(*n 
just below Tsti (Aussig) tlie heights, 
elad in sombre hr woods, close in upon 
you as you pass out of Bohemia. The 
])i(:tiiros(iue region beyond tliis gate.' is 
j)robably known t(3 many as Saxon 
Switzerland,” wliieh nanu' is ratlier an 
imjKTtinence. ^ 

En('lo.sed by sludtcTing lieights, 
BoJuinia enjoys a climate somewliat 
more tempera t(‘ than its position in 
(aaitred Kuropt* would lead you to 


BOHEMIA 

expect. The hot air-curnaits which 
parch the Hungarian plain are cooled 
down by the intervening heights as 
th(‘V pass from Moravia into the 
Bohemian basin. The winter is sewre, 
but lasts, as a ruK-, only two months 
and a half. Tlii' annual mean tempeu'a- 
tnre at Prague (Praha) is /|S P., and 
range's betwee n .^o' and 68 ’. The 
rainfall is suhicie'nt for the agrieiijlnral 
reepuR'inents of the' country, and is 
he'aviest in the summer months, var\ ing 
Ix'twee'ii 2e) anel ; 5 e) inches in the' ba.'^in 
itse'lf. The me)untain be>rde rs naturallv 
have a heavier rainfall, that of the' 



KONOPISCHT CASTLE; ONE OF BOHEMIA’S HISTORICAL MONUMENTS 
An cudU'ss siici'i'^sion of inaf'iiilioent (»l(l rastlcs acUls to the charin and interest of the ih)heMnian 
ef)untrysidc. Ihoy are perched on rocky lieights over swiftdlowiiig streams or iMnlH)wered in 
greM‘n(‘ry on richly-foliajie'd hills: some*, in a fair states of pre*s(Tvation, othe.*rs mere rrumblinfjj wall'^, 
yet breathing history and romance, ft)r most of them h.ive ligured in the liery annals of tho land 
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Giant Mountains, wlicro heavy thimcler- 
storrns pile up in dark masses against 
the lingering snows, amounting to 
about 40 inches. 'Hiis is exceeded by 
the 70 incht's rainfall ov('r the FJJohemian 
Forest, which holds up the moisture 
brought by the south-west winds, and 
with it feeds the streams that give 
volume to the rivers of Bohemia. 


TIk'Sc conditions, both physical and 
climatic, have acted and reacted on the 
political development of the p('ople of 
Bohemia. According to legend, one 
Czech came into this land with his tribe, 
saw that it was a good place to be in 
and settled here. This is said to have 
happened after a Teutonic tribe, the 
Marcornanni, and later a Celtic tribe, the 










UNASSUMING ASPECT OF A TOWN WITH A WORLD-FAMOUS INDUSTRY 

I’lzon, now the offu i.il iiiiino of thr old town of PiImmi, is tin* ‘^o<*oiid town of Rciln'mi.i, tlic vvf>ri.*ni 
portion of llu* Krpnhlir of C/crhoslovaki.i. .Apart from its staple artielo of inaniifai tiirt* -CiKner 
ia^cr, w]ii< h i'l l)rew<*d in tiu' inunuipal hrewery and apprcriatnl all over the world -the town’s 
industrial protlmds include le.ither, paper, earthenware, on.unelled tiiiw.in; and inachiiuM'v 


Though the climate of Bohemia is 
capable of certain vagaries, es])ecially 
when upset by occasional thunder- 
storms, yet it is on the whole sunny and 
serene, with a current of air along the 
way of the rivxTs. Thert^ is little difl'er- 
enc(! in rainfall or temptTatun' between 
lover and higher It'vels, but towards 
the beginning of August the heat at 
night in the largo towns of the valleys 
becomes oppressive, and jthose who can 
do so He(^ to the woods and the riioun- 
tairi‘'\ to me health resorts of which 
some are v orld-renowned — ]\Iaricnbad, 
Karlsbad and Tcpiitz, for instance. 


Bdievari, liatl .sojourned here awhile*. 
It is generally supposi'd that the latter 
gave tile name of Bojohemum to this 
country before they left it. In all 
jnobability the round-headed inhabi- 
tants of the highlands to eastward 
moved down into the valleys of the 
Bohemian basin driving the long-headed 
Nordic race westward. They then 
settled in small groups in forest clear- 
ings, and by the time the descendants 
of the people tluiy had driven oflt 
returnc’d with culture acquired from 
south-western Europe, these Slavonic- 
speaking round-heads were firmly 
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TRANQUIL CORNER OF PILSEN, THE BURTON OF BOHEMIA 

Despite iuleiisc cominrrcial activity PilstMi has many a quirt corner such as this by the old bridge 
seen abo\ e. From this pleasant spot, looking townwards, one secs rising grey in tlie distance the 
slender spire of the high-roofed Gothic church ot S. Bartholomew, a structure of which the natives 
of Pilseii may be justly proud, for the tower, 325 feet high, is said to be the loftiest in Bohemia 
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cslablislitd and had developed a 
physical ami linguistic individuality. 

S('curc in its framework of mountains, 
Bohemia early formed its national con- 
sciousness and was in a position to 
assiTt itself against aggression from the 
west. It formed a nucleus for Slavonic 
culture endangered by the rising tide 
of (ierinanism -a culture which was 
fast vanishing in former Slavonic lands 
outside the frame, northwards in Prussia, 
w(‘stwards in Saxony. To this enfolding 
framework of mountains tlie world is 
iiuU'bted for much that is beautiful in 
' art, especially in music. The scattered 
groups whie'h mov’c'd down from a /one 
of diriiculty to oik^ of effort acepiind 
ce)hesiou. l^ivourabk' climatic conditions 
gave to the toiler sulhcient leisure to 
criticise his day’s work on its com- 
pletion, to extend his critical faculties 
to other, wider spheres ; aiul so we liiui, 
as is fre([Ueiitly the ca.s(* with nations 
weak numerically and tlien‘fore 
militarily, a directness and a stnaigth 
of purpose whi('h produce s gn-at results 
in tiie higher j)lanes of thouglit. 
Bohemia gave* birth to Hus the reformer 
and Coinemius the educationist. 

Alpine h'lora hut nut Fauna 

In early times the normal temperature 
^ 'arougliout Burope was a good deal 
lower than it is to-day, then-fore the' 
Vegetation of the ramjxnts which en- 
close Jkdiemia woiikl be chiefly the fine 
grass which s])rings up .so richly when 
th snows melt. By degrees under a 
rising temperatun' the zone of conifers 
would climb to higlu'r altitudes until it 
covered, as it does now, tlu^ crest of the 
heights, followed by deciduous trees. 

Thus we find th(^ Bohemian Forc'St, the 
Ore ]\Iountains richly clad with forests, 
esy)t'cially 'on the lee side, and the (iiant 
Mountains decked to a lesser degree, 
as greater height and lower teinperatun» 
only allow of grass on the higher ridges. 
With milder climatic conditions came the 
flora of the Alps to mingle with that of 
('entral Juirojje, though such rarer 
forms as (xielweiss have not migrated. 
Alpine faima nevertheless did not 


travel as far afield as the Bohemian 
block- which is plentifull}^ .Hocked, 
however, w'ith the usual Juiropean 
varieties. Stag and decT, fox and hare 
are indigenous, badger still offers .sj)ort, 
the forests .shelter blackcock, woodcock 
and the phea.sant imported long ago, 
while partridge's and (juail are found 
in the fie^lds, duck, snipe* and occasionally 
wild goose in the loweT levels of the* 
rivt'r basins. It is doul)tful whethe*r 
theliorse was ever indigenous, theaigh a 
u.sefiil type e)f medium draught is bre'el 
in lk)he‘inia ; e)xe‘n, still use*d fe)r agri- 
cultural lal)e)ur, may he* desce*nelants of 
the wild cattle* e.)f pre-historie: IHire)])e* ; 
the* wilel boar is not e*xtine l and his 
we‘ll-hre*d scie)ii is jM)pular and j)re)lilic. 
Amongst the oldrst inhabitants of 
ik)he*mia may be* ree'kone*d the* trout 
and crayfish of the mountain stre ams. 

Idfe in a /one of Rlfort 

As alreaely remarked, Beduniia is 
(*sse‘ntial]y a zone of e lfe)rt ; tliat is, 
man has to work hard feu' his livin:,. but 
ne)t so hard as to use u^ all his eiu rgie'S. 
The re)und-heaele*d settlt*rs, W'he) in 
detaclie'e.1 gnnips cle ared the feu'e*sts and 
applied the methoels whierh came* to 
them fre)m the? civilize*d south, .se)e)n me t 
in intercourse* anel ce)ni])e*tilie)n as the* 
ui)lanels we*re cleare*d fe)r agricultural 
pur])oses. d'hc*y learne*el tea cultivate 
e.a re’als at an early ])e‘rie)d e)f their history 
and feumd tlie* se)il sufficiently fruitful 
fe)r the* nee ‘els e)f a small and si‘lf-e'on- 
taine*d pe)]mlatie»n ; until a ce ntury or 
.so ago Bohemia was self-suj)j)orting. 

(kowinji Needs of a Growing Country 

With the rise* of industry anel the 
rapid increa.se* e)f peapulation de*manels 
ejii produetivity began tf) exeeed the 
possibility of sui^ply, and Bohemia is 
now oblige*el te) impe)rt a consiele*rable 
(quantity of corn and flour. Ne‘verthe- 
less, the cemiitry is in a pe.)sition to 
produce sufficient rye for its rcepiire- 
ments and to export oats and barley. 
Another important article of export is 
hops. In addition to this Bohemia 
cultivates sugar-beet extensively, and 
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the c‘X])ort of this product hcjps towards 
paying for the fcTtiliscrs, saltpetre and 
siijXT-pliosphates necessary to enrich a 
soil im])overished owing to the scarcity 
of natural manure — a consequence 
of the (ireat War which made 
disastrous demands on tlie country’s 
stock of cattle. Stock-raising is not a 
strong point in Bohemia’s otherwise 
progressive agricultural industrv'. 
Meadow and pastiii'c land are only 
about 1 9 JXT cent, of tlie total 
ar(‘a ; ca 4 tle an; geiuTally kept stalled 
and fed on such green food as cloxcT, 
lucerne and green Indian corn, a cereal 
introduced by the Turks via Hungary 
and still called by its Oriental name 
“kukurutz” (this is spelt plionetically). 

landscape Luvely with Fruit Blussom 

Among the exports of agricultural 
produce, exchanged for foodstutfs 
imported from .Anurica and tlu* Ikdkan 
States, is alcohol distilled front fruits, 
c'creajs and potatoes. .And yet another 
product may be mentioned in this 
ctamexion- -wine pn'ssed from tin* fruit 
of the viiK'vards on the terraced slopes 
whioh come; down from the s])urs of 
tlie (iiaiit Mountains to meet the Labe 
and Vltava, when' these rivi'rs join at 
Mi'lnik. The wine of Melnik, both re'd 
and white, is good, but it does not yet 
scr\'e as an article of exjxnt, and is in 
fact little known outside Boliemia. 

No one who has travelled up the 
valley of the' I.abc into Bohemia in 
the spring-time could ever forget yet 
another h'atjire of this count r^^’s rural 
life with its promise of “ kindly fruits.” 
All along the way in orderly n)ws by 
the roadside, or as borders to the fields, 
are fruit trees — apjile, ]x*ar, plum and 
cherry, es^XTially cherry, a glorious 
unforgettabk; sea of bloom. Bohemia 
e.xports a considerable quantity of fruit 
both fresh and dried. 

Although Byzantine travellers of the 
fifth and sixth centuries spread tales 
about the aquatic habits of Bohemia’s 
Slavonic inhabitants, the latter are not 
much given to fishing. Barely 500 
men and women are engaged in this 


industry, and as a pastime or sport fly- 
fishing has no considt'rable number of 
votaries. You may find the meditative 
angler by the river’s bank, but tho.se 
who arc after apjircciablc results take 
a large nt't on a square framework and 
attaclied to a long pole. Trout and 
crayfish are also netted. 

Difficult tes that Face the Farmer 

The Icatling primary occujiatioiis arc 
still agriciiltiirt', fonstry and mining. 
Of tliest; tht' fornuT givt's occujxition to 
about 30 per ct'iit. of the pojiulation, 
aud the hulk of these are C‘/('chs not 
the immigratt'd (haTuans wliose 
traditions and abilities lead them 
rather to town life and the crafts. 
Althongli the UnijX'rate climate of 
Bohemia maki's of tlial land a zone of 
effort, the soil, light and friable, jiresents 
diliicullii s lH>th to the intensive culture 
of lK*et and hops and to liie exteiisiva; 
culture of centals. Heavy rains are apt 
to wasli away a good di'al of .soil ami 
then; is little terracing to check ihis 
movement. Then again there is littli; 
alluvium and consecpiently no intensive 
market gardening. Howc*vcr, in tins 
respect tin* country is able to sup]>ly its 
own requirements, 'fhe river Ix'ds are 
marshy in ])laces, and on the Labe plain 
an* tracts of sand, hcath-covered notably 
in the Lar(lni)ice (Fardiibitz) district. 
There is, however, no occasion to 
import soil and the marshes arc being 
steadily drained. They oiler moreover 
excellent, gra/.iiig for the large flocks of 
geese, the bird that supj)lies the 
Bohemian farmer’s wife with many 
commodities and also an appreciable 
amount of pocket money. 

Fate of Home Handicrafts 

Home indnstri(\s are disappearing, 
the old group system having paved the 
way for cooperative societies, so that 
many farm products of earlier timt'S an; 
now supplied by factories. Spinning 
and weaving, for instance, no longer 
employ the women on winter evenings, 
though the old costumes are still worn 
on feast days. In some districts of 
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Bohemia the women pioducv nU' 
broidery of exquisite workmanship and 
delicate taste, desj)ite the fact that 
from their earliest years they bear a 
considerable part of the farmer’s burden, 
even the lieavy field work. It is this 
heavy manual labour im])()sed on the 
women which accounts for a con- 
siderable numbiT of di‘formitii'S. 
Homely simples such as chicory, which 
inusl liave been known and ns(‘d Ix'fore 
ever coffee was lu'ard (jf, are grown 
(‘xtensi\'t‘ly for tli(‘ factorit s, but \\r 
never utter the word in tln' 1 h‘sI cafes. 
Then again tlie l)r(‘wing of beer ha: li(‘en 
absorbed l)y large concerns at Blzen 
(Pils('n). Ihidi'jovice (Biidwi'is) and 
other ct'iitre^. 

It seems doublfnl whether Bohemia 
will in fill' future be self-sufiicient in beef 
and mutton ; but, at least, tlu‘ dairy « 
pn>(hi{'(‘ ^unices for its needs. lN)rk is 
als() ])lentiful and ])opular. 

1 he agric'ultural ex|)aiisi( >n of Bohrmia . 
even if it wvw that country’s chief aim, 
is clucked by tlu' extiaisive /.one (>i 
forr.sis whi('h di'cks the high borders of 
the Bolu inian block, boixstry provides 
an occupation to which tlu* Slavonic in 
habitants of the (ountry have ])rovod 
thrmselvcs singularly w(‘ll adapted. Tlu‘y 
have* always ] referred the ojK'ii life of 
field and woodland to that of tJie town. 
'rh<‘ liigher altitiuK' of the forest lanels 
is me)re“ la\’e)iirabl(‘ te> soft-wooel conifeas. 
anel in this line' lh)lu‘mia, afte-r v^\i])]dying 
its own ni'e'ds in pit pre)ps, tele-graph 
pe»les anel so e>u, has an ainj)le margin 
le ft for e.\pe)rl. Harel wooel has to be* 
imported in order te> maintain the* 
manufacture of furjiiture^ which has 
been ce)ncenlrate‘d in various te^wiis, 
though in reine)te forest setlle'ine'iits 
ye)u may still lind home-made gejods, 
brightly cedenire'd, anel their by-pr<xluct — 
toys of ski He'd artistry and we)rknianship. 

The^ government isearn(\stly concerned 
with the devc'lopment and imj)roveine*nt 
of forestry, and is devising means to 
incre‘asc^ the yiedd; but }:)rimary occupa- 
tions arei apt to lose ground before the 
advance of the secondary occupations 
represented by manufacturers, the 
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K. O. lIi.pjK- 


OLD TOWN RIFE WITH MEDIEVAL MEMORIES 

Oil a Fork hiiili .ilinve llu* rivor Vlt.iva tho hainUomi* old 

rhatcaii of I’riino Scliwarzr-nlMT;', cloininatinu; f»Mluro <»l 

Kriiinlov, (^r Kniiii.iii, an old t<i\vn of sUvp, ikutow streets 
bituatrd at an altitude of iret in the I’urcst 


industriLil and liis nmconiitants, trans- 
port workers, niiddlemm and liiiancitTS. 
And these latter draw tlieir n'sources 
from Bohc‘rnia’s most proiitaldc primary 
occupation - mining. I'lie dt't liiK* among 
some of the ])rimary occupations, such 
as peasant home industries, is more tlian 
compensated by the improvemcuit in 
mining, which with *the industries it 
ftjsters may wtJI be the chief cause of 
this decline. 

The old rock formations arc, as a rule, 
generous in the useful minerals they 
supply to man, and the Bohemian block 
is particularly favoured in this respect ; 
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Bohemia lias gold, silver 
and precious stones, but 
above all coal, and a yet 
more j)riceless mineral, 
radium. Gold and silvtT 
are found in the neighbour- 
hood of the capital ; indeed 
at one period the king 
and his court migrated to 
Kutna Hora (Kuttenberg) 
where the silver mines 
are, some 20 miles from 
Prague. He was having 
considcTable trouble witli 
his subjects at the time 
and no doubt found it 
wise to sit dcAvn on the 
(|uickt‘St and surest source 
of n^venue. Gold is found 
only in small quantities^ 
andB()lu‘mian garnets can 
t)nly be counted as of 
veay little value. 

It is on the edg(\s of 
the lozenge that 'Ihe 
minerals of Bohemia arc 
found in ccmsideralile 
(piantities, and of these 
tlu‘ On* Mountains, as tlie 
name suggests, an* tlu* 
most highly favoured. It 
is intiTesting to noti? that 
tlie lignite formations of 
the Ore Mcamtains an* 
roughly on a level with 
tlie sources of mineral 
waters, on a b(*lt in fact 
which is roughly indicated 
by' tlie railway line connecting Cheb 
(Ivger) and Marienbad with Karlsbad, 
Most (Briix) and the Labe ; whereas 
coal is mined on a lower level farther 
inland and rouglily on and about tlui 
lin(' Plzen (Pilsen) and Kladno. 

The watering places of Bohemia have 
been famous for ccntiiries, tliough most 
people were inclined to group them all 
into Austria if not Germany before the 
Great War altered the political map of 
Europe. Some old favourites appear 
under a new name, or rather a Cz(?ch in- 
.stcad of German name. There is Karlsbad 
jis Karlovy Vary with its hyperthermal 
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springs, sulphurous, chloritic and bi- 
carbonated. Charlrs IV. is said to have 
discovered these springs when out hunt- 
ing one day. There are other old 
friends, Marieiibad now Marianske La/no, 
Franzensbad now Frantiskovy T-azne, 
Teplitz now Tc'plice, and numerous 
health resorts among the mountains. 

Of other miniTals there are copper and 
iron y^yrites, but not enough for in- 
dustrial ne(‘ds, some lead and tin, also 
w'olfram and antimony. Anotlier very 
useful mineral found near Karlovy Vary 
is kaolin, an excellent raw material for 
the y)orcelain industry which has flour- 
islu'd in Bohemia on a large scaki for 
WH'll ovtT a century. Quartz comes 
from the Bohemian Forest to help the 
glass industry, which was introduced 
into this country from Venice many 
centuries ago ; granite ist-xportc^d. and so 
also are linu'stone and cemi nt . lh)hemia 
is therefore well stocked willi minerals, 
and then' se(‘ms little likelihood at 
])resent of the su])]^ly running out. 


An interesting devTlopment of the 
primitive grou]) system among a homo- 
geneous j:)0|:)ulation is to be found in the 
ordering of the conditions under which 
work is organized and regulated, es- 
pecially in industries and mining. Tlu‘ 
latter occupation early attracted the 
attention of the authorities, and there 
are mining regulations in Bohemia dating 
back to 1250. 'I'his insist laice on n gula- 
ting the life and work of every om^ of its 
subjects was a matter of politic al faith 
in the former Austro-Hungarian Km|)ire 
of which Bolu'inia until rect^ntly was the 
leading manufacturing province. The 
government of the new Republic has to 
a certain extent inherited this tendency, 
and is endeavouring to a(laj)t it to the 
idiosyncrasies of the Bohemian y)eople. 
It is yet early to judge of the results of 
legi.'^lation alTi cting ]>rimary and .second- 
ary occu])ations, but it may be taken as 
an indication of promise that both arede- 
veloyniig assmootlily as can be expected 
aftt r the recent world-wide u].)heaval. 



THRIVING MANUFACTURING TOWNS OF NORTHERN BOHEMIA 

FaciiiR fiK'h other across the river l.abc (Elbe) and connected by a cliaiii briil^je and two railway 
bridges lie Podmokly arid neciii, more familiar as JhMiciibac h and retschen. 'the fonnor, on the 
left bank, is an important railway junction and, like Dcciii, has an active trade on the l.abe. Both 
towns have considerable manufactures, chief among which are cotton goods and chemicals 
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It is not geiioraJly rralizod that 
Hoheniia, uiuUt tlu' formrr reginio, 
produced over (So per cent, of all the 
dual monarcliy’s manufactures. But 
a ('unsideration of Hoheiiiia’s natural 
endowments as described above will 
make this fact sunicientJy apparent, 
lake Austrian glass : virtually all of 
it came from Bohemia. This is an old 
and interesting industry, and you may 
still follow its development from earlier 
stag('s to tlu' completi'ness of modern 
mi'thods. The glass industry was 
originally distributed along the north- 
western border of Bohemia in tlie sandy 
districts. The earliest factories were 
located in the forests, as wood was usc'd 
for the ovens. I.atiu', factories moved 
down iK'arer to the' great lines of com- 
munication as tlui use* of e'oal be'came 
me)re geiu'ral. Tlie most moelern 
factories use* e'oal only. A typical 
factory which still retains se)me of the 
older traditions alongside modern 
melhoels is to be found in the Jabloiier 


(Gablonz) district. Here you may 
witness the extraordinary skill of the* 
glass-blowers, and watch the meticulous 
care with which the pigmt*ntation of 
glass is carried out. producing Iove*ly 
sliades of green and blue and imperial 
purple. As a Sj)ecial privile*ge* ye^u may 
see the oldt'st worker decorating a, 
graceful gol)li*t with a design in chased 
gold that recalls Italian influence and 
the long cultural connexion betwe'en 
this northern land of worke'rs and 
thinkers and the Adriatic, via the 
Brenne'i* and Katisbon, and the ancient 
gateway in the Ik)heniian Imrest that 
leads down to Domazlicc (Tans), the 
distributing centre for goods that canu* 
from the iKatlnwest. 

In this ])arlicular factory tlu* wc^rking 
artist who fashi(ms this goldi*ii design 
is the last (d' his line*, and lu* decliiu*s*to 
impart his seent to anyoiu*. Tlu* 
factory's show-rooms are a source* of 
pun* (k light in the marvels of^ that 
grace and bi'autv whic'h B)olu‘mian’glas'< 



BI'OAD AND BEAUTEOUS LANDSCAPE OF THE SUMAVA FOREST . 

I h(.‘ S , II va or li- ihfiiiiaii l-'orcsl in smitli uv'it Holu'iiii.i is full of boauty, rhaiif^o anti int(*^t‘^t and out* 
ot lht‘ 1,1 .'oiirilt* play^roiiiuls ol the Czechoslovaks. Both siiininer and winter holidays are often 
spent liere ;nid every effort is made to keep this lov(?ly region unspoiled. 'I'lie forests are ideal hn* 
pienii in hot weather aii<l in winter the steep slopes afford e.xrellent ski-in^ aiul tobogganing 
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KURHAUS OF JOHANNISBAD, FAMED FOR ITS CURATIVE WATERS 
liiiulrc.K (»f IhMiiv.iiiiU (if '■i< U pcoplr fnun .ill p.irt> of ,<• \\..i 1 \ i-it tin* Rnliriiii.iii w.itfriiu pl-irr-. 
ytMlly. 1 'Ih* lllnvt l.uilnl tmiiul till' Wf-l nf lllllr\', 

utlu'f well Uiiuwii Ine.ililie 1< lie.il T", .i*-, !< iipK*, J.i I,.i/.iir, 

nr Jnli.umi’'h.i(l, near Iriitnnv, in in>rtli-<*.i-t linheini.i, with .i warm miiieial ^punt; •»! S j •’ J*. 


has acHiuirccl Ihroiif^h anliirics of iii- 
spinil work. Ihil m'ithor tin* show- 
rooms nor the niimlx*!* of workers 
(•n|<aJ4(.'(l in producing the treasures 
lliere on view ^^ive any indicalioii of the 
extensive employment j^trovided by the 
by-y)roducts of the glass industry. In 
and about Jabloncc there are ^ome 
f>o.o()() yx-ople. who, in their cottage 
lioiiK's, are busy turning out imitation 
pixcions stones, pearls, btittons, beads 
which furnish a Kaffir lady’s dress 
mati'iia], and bangles destined to adorn 
the houris of tlu* ICast and return to 
ICnro])e as .soii\ cnirs of foreign travel. 

We have already mentioned porcelain 
and jK)tti*ry, another old industry of 
Bohemia founded on the existence of 
kaolin, \vhich is said to be om* of the 
best of' china clays, and is plentiful in 
the Karlovy Vary district where the 
factorii's are. Bri'wing and leather work 
arc both the direct consequences of the 
primary occuj^ations of this favoured 
land, and so, with qualifications, are 
the ti'xtile and iron and steel industries. 
These two, howe\’t*r, have* to diq>end 


largely on im[)orted raw mat. rial ; 
n»*v<*rth(*li*ss they an* g. >wing industries, 
with an incn*asing margin for export 
afti*r supplving local rccpiireinent^ in 
(lothing, agricultural machinery and 
rolling stock. 

With all thesi* industries moving 
along the high road of ])rogress, a large 
group of secondary oecu])al ions increase s 
in importance. Thi* political se])aratioTi 
of Bohemia from Austria llungaiy, and 
the conseijuent concentration of the 
country’s energies in its capital, trans- 
ferred all the banking, transport and 
brokerage facilities from Vienna to 
Pragm*. The system employed in each 
case is that common to (.'entral luiro]x*an 
business ; it adajMs itself to local 
conditions and is uiuk*!' more persistent 
governmental control than would be 
welcome in (ireat Britain. This control 
necessitates a considerable body of 
officials whosi* total salarii*s, modest as 
they are, must be a s(*ri(ms tax on 
indust r3^ Again it has not y(*t proved 
exyK'dient to limit the armed forces to 
such stiT*ngtli as would sulTice for a 
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country less exposed to aggression. The 
mountain barriers whicli make of 
Bohemia a political entity are no 
proti'ction against the terrors of the air. 
All this means a considerable aggrega- 
tion of non-produclives and involves a 
series of social problems 

How Trade Passed by Bohemia 

The liistoric trade route from the 
M(‘diterranean to Dk' Baltic S(‘a, via tlie 
Roman ('arniiiitiim of Marcus Aurelius 
at tlic continence of the Miu'ava with 
the Danube, led up tlu^ valley of the 
former, o\ht the neck between the 
Sudetic and the western Beskid h(‘ights 
and down the valley of the OcUt, or 
Odra, leaving Bolu'inia on one side; 
Saga suggests no such ])rehistoric high- 
way through Bolu‘mia as that taken by 
the Nibelungt'ii on their road to destruc- 
tion. There is, however, a faint tradition 
that Jews had a settlement on the site 
of PragiK? (Praha) before the Divine 
Tragedy on (iolgotha took ])lace. As 
tht?re is frequently some truth under- 
lying legend, it is (juitcj conceivabk' that 
economic intercourse was established 
with Bohemia ere ever Czech and his 
tribe settled down here in the fifth oi 
sixth century. 

The coniiguration of the country 
suggests the obvious trade route and 
it is quite conceivable that Ratisbon 
was the focus of intercourse b(‘tween 
the u])])er Danube basin and the 
Bohemian block. 

Routes of Ancient Intercourse 

Tlu; collecting centre in Bohemia w’ould 
be Domazlice just across the pass over 
the Bohemian Poorest. This gives us 
an obvious routt? across Boiicinia to its 
north-eastern gate at Nacluxl. The route 
is marked by other natural distributing 
centres — cities on the Fall, Plzen ;is 
focus for the Onj Mountains, Budejovice 
(Budweis) for the southern heights, 
Kolin for tlie Bojiemian-Moravian 
borderland, and Hradec Kralove (Konig- 
gratz) lor the Giant Mountains. It is at 
the latt«*r place, by the way, that very 
interesting finds have been made of 


jirehistoric matter, not only animal 
Remains but earthernware of a pattern 
strangely akin to that discovered on the 
lower reaches of the Volga. 

A glance at the map shows how trade 
must concentrate on Prague, the ancient 
capital of l^ohemia. That the routes 
marked out by nature are ever the 
best is proved by the fact that all th^ 
above named foci are incrc'asing daily 
in importance now that Boluania has 
once again insisted di'fmitely on its own 
identity. untler Austrian domina- 

tion the old routes were maintained, 
enhanc(‘d by railways, albeit th(' latter 
follow' too clos('ly for modern concciptions 
of tinuysaving the many twdsts and turns 
of the wateiAvays. Tin; railways, how'- 
cver, arc kept up to a high levt‘l of 
(‘tficiency under the new administration, 
and the Bohemians, who havi* consi jef-’ 
able engineering ability, (‘ticouraged by 
excelhait facilities for learning more, 
may he trusted to get better value out 
of the trans])ort sj^stiMU tiny inherited 
now' that its control is (‘ntirely in their 
ow'ii hands. Tliere art', by the way, 
\ery few’ priviitely owned railways. 

Development of the Waterways 

Tt is in the iinprovenu'ut of the 
Bohemian watia^vays that liie engineers 
have show'll particular entagy and enter- 
prise. The lrans])ort of g«)0(N and 
])assengers on the Vltava and Labe 
offers an interesting study of lh(^ evolu- 
tion of river traffic. Then* are few canals 
worth noting in Bohemia, but the 
country’s two main streams have been 
canalised and regulated to carry a very 
considerable jiart of the import and 
export trad(\ The ])rimitive raft of 
huge timbers coming down from the 
Bohemian Poorest floats alongside large 
barges drawn by tugs of the most 
modern type. There are watershoots 
for the rafts, Jocks for the shipping. 
Prague is developing a large tran.s- 
shii>ping business and Usti, the port on 
the Labe only a few miles above tlie 
gateway into Germany, handles annually 
about 2,000,000 tons and a passenger 
traffic of 300,000 people. The voyage 
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RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 
/.jiiuk f..mv, nr tlir Ca'>llf of Lany, fnnnrrly bHnn^in^' to tlir i'ur'it»‘iilM*r^ tainilv, \v.i-; boni^hl l)v tho 
t'yt‘('h nation and ino'^rntod to I 'n-'^iilcnt M.i'^.iryk who us(s it as hi> connlrv rtNidm. i*. It is a 
liand''()m(‘ hnildin^, coiu t*nicntlv siinatcd ahont an hour’s inntor drivo frotri Piah i (I i.Mne) and sin 
miindi'd by park-liko <j, rounds. Jho intoi ior has hrcii nindrrniscd and i> b ’i hoantifnl andcoiiifortahl'' 
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Mih. lulma^ 

GOTHIC SANDSTONE FOUNTAIN IN THE MARKET-PLACE OF KUTNA HORA 

liohtMuia is rirh in inodu'val architcctiin* despite the fact that during the religious wars of tin?, fifteenth 
and scyonieeiitli centuries most ot the (lothic structures were destroyed. Kutna Hora, formerly 
known as Kuttenberg, an ancient silver-mining centre, contains many line specimens of old architectural 
styles, chief amorij; which is the cathedral of S. Barbara and not least this fifteenth century fountain 
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from Praf<n(‘ to tli(.* North Sea is only a 
mailer of four or five days - a distance of 
close on 500 miles -and you may travel 
1 \V water from the. capital of Bohemia to 
that of tin' Tnited States of America 
i»y chan/:,ung at Hamhur^^ ! The latest 
develo])ment in international communi- 
cations is also pro^ressin/^^ and Jhaf^iie is 
linked up hy iiK'ans of an aerial service 
witli Paris and with tlu* cajhtals of kin- 
dred Slavonic states. 

JUit aerial trans])ort, how(“ver con- 
venient to tlu' timti-savinj^ bnsiin'ss man 
and instructive to the geoi^raj^luT, 
to neither of tlu‘se an o])port unity of 
studying the citi(‘s, towns and villag(*s 
of a country. J^ohemia offers much of 
intenst in this |•es])e('t. J^onghly 
sp(‘aking, tlu* (hties show marks of 
foreign inllu(‘nc(' ; the towns, such as 
those old distributing centres on the 
Iddl. an' mori' of the open market type, 
and the viilag(‘S as a rule are the olwious 
desc(‘ndants of group settlements ; iso- 
lat<‘d farmsteads an* rare. 

'I'lu' general as|H'ct of the country 
theji, apart from tlu' mining and in- 
dustrial ('entn's, is tliat of rolling plains 
and arable land under tli<' forest edges, 
hodgeless, the boundaries b(‘ing marked 
by cor, tones, with Iktc and there 


carefully preserved woods. At inl(‘r\'als 
arc groups of whiti'waslu'd homestc'ads 
surmounted by the chun'h tower with a 
bulbous cupola, probably a legacy 
from the Kast. b'ruit trees Hank the 
roads and ceasi; n'gret fully closi* outside 
the towns. Of these there are two 
distinct types, the one an ancii iit gronj) 
settlemi'iit risen to the importance of a 
distributing centre by its g(‘ograidhcal 
position, the other a '■strategic point 
fortifu'd in the MiddU' Ages and still 
showing traces of old walls and broken 
lowers. The citit'S, at least ('xternally, 
have a more international lontinental 
look, but on closer insj^t ction will prove 
of interest to th(‘ archaeologist and 
probably to the ethnologist as well. 
The modern note is growing more and 
more insistent, and the* old Bohemian 
homotead, with timberc'd first storc’y 
anc.! high-pitc'hed shinglc‘d roof, is bc'- 
c'oming rarer every ye ar. Nc verlhelc-ss 
the countryside' has a dt'linilc' characti'i* 
of its own, which is only to bi* (‘xpi-cted 
ill a land marked off and .-;t apart by 
enclosing monni.;ins. TIktc is an air 
of sound hc'alth and steady ]mr^.osc' 
about this land of Bohemia, ard it otU'rs 
an exci'lli'iit study in the relations ’oe- 
Iwecm man and his natural snrr<.)nndings. 


nOHEMLI : GEOGR/IPJIKL^E SIIM.IUR\ 


Siitu}(il Prob.ablv the most 

preeisclx maiUed physical unit in any 
coiitiueut- a basin bounded by four 
sections of Ihc' pre- Alpine block mountains 
of Western luirope ; tlie basin of the 
J,abe (h'-lbe) and X’ltaca (Moldaip. 

I t 'I'lan.sitional in 

(. liinaTe between the moist, mild winter 
type due to tlie westerlies from the 
Atlantic Oc'i’an, and the extreme 
contineidal type of Knssia. Naturally a 
feu-est ; like the neighboniing Tuiropean 
plain, trc’es clothe the uplands and 
fareiing, ehietly for tlie hardy ct.T(*als 
aihl root crops, occupies tlie land cleared 
of forest. 

Pto<fnrts. Minerals found in the Ore 
Mountains belong to the copper, silver, 
lead seciuence. Coal occurs, as in Belgium 
and Silesia, in relation to the slopes of the 
block mountains. Kaolin from granite 
and sandstone give rise to notable artistic 
work in porcelain and glass respectively. 
J?eet sugar, beer (from the barley), 
ciiemicals and textiles, as well as metal 


gt^ods - Skoda w.is fornuMlv the arsenal of 
Austria Hnngarv gi\e oceasion lor a 
dense population in the lower northern 
half of the coimtrv. 

Cijuiniiffin ({fitJiis. f ormerly, as |.)art of 
.\iistria-I ! nngary, mnchtrallic went sonlh- 
e.isl to tile basin td X'iiMiiia ; now, as the 
pn'doininant st'ction of ('zechoslovaki.i, 
railway commiiihcations are gathering 
towards the ca]utal, Prague. W ithout a 
sea coast the Bohemians have gained 
trading privileges at Hamburg, to wliicli 
the Lalie (Kibe) na\igation and the 
railways load. If ever tlie dream of an 
inland w-aterw'ny for ocean-going \-essels 
from the North Sea to the Black Sea is 
realized, Berlin, Prague, \ ienna and 
Belgrade will become centres of slii])T)ing. 

Outlook, lioliemia. is a unit with an 
awkward political extension eastwards. 
Moravia, Slovakia and Riithenia in turn 
arc less valuable, and, for the moment, 
the more productive a4id more prosperous 
Bohemia, with more definitely Western 
ideas, is saddled with less capable partners. 
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Bleak Tablelands & Tropic Valleys 

by A. V. L. Guise 

Author of “Six Years in l^olivia** 


W llh.X tlie rest of the world had 
bet'll completed, materials of 
t'Nt'iy tlescri])tion werii left 
t^ver. Tlit'se were pit'ced tot^etlier to 
make a territor\' now known as Bolivia, 
nature’s crazy-quilt. Snow nn)untains 
and volcanot's, ^rt'at lakts, deserts, 
dens(‘ hirt'st and grassy ])lains, cataracts 
and swanqis, zont's of art lic winter and 
ri'gions of torrid lu'at all these' an' to 
be found within its conruit's. In short, 
it is a ctjimtiy whost' h'atures seem 
fantastically mixt'd. 

Onct' ])art of the great Int'a empirt', 
Boli\’ia was includt'd in the vict' 
kingdom of Beni undt'r the name of 
\lto Bt'ni until iSot), wlitui, as a n*sult 
of till' W'ar of Indt'jM'iidenct*, it bt'camt' 
a se])arate state. Its limits wen* ill- 
defined, and a st'ries of dispute's with 
its lu'igh hours in regard to frontiers 
have invariably re'sulted in loss of 
territory to itself. l)es]Ute these' severe 
anti re]H'att’d ainj)utations, Bolivia re- 
mains the third largest state of the 
South AnitTican ceantiiient, with an 
e'stim.ileel an'a of 7oo,e:)ot) .st|uare mile's. 

He)iindaries e>f Forest, Mountain and Kiver 

llt'r seaboanl lost to ('hile as a result 
of the V\'ar of the I'acitic, Boli\'ia is iu)W 
sejiarated from the Bacitic Ocean by 
the \\\‘steni Andt's range and a strip of 
wateTle.ss desert. The' frontier with l\ ru 
crosse's I.ake Titit'aca and the liroken 
ce;)UiUly nortii of the lake. Tropical 
forests, only ]xirtly explort'd, boiinel 
Bolivia on the noith and ea.st, the 
eastern boundaries with Brazil and 
J^aragnay being formed by great rivers 
lle.iwing northward to the Amazon and 
southward to the Kiver Blate (Rio de la 
Blata). The Pilcomayo river, bordered 
by jiampas, swamps and woodland. 


trae'es part of the Arge'ntine' fnmtier, 
and tile' remaindt'r of tin' .southern 
limits lies in mountaine)us eomitiw and 
the* arid Atacama IMate'aii. Her lo.sses 
to Jie'ighboiiring states of large and 
vahia])lt* territe)ries wen* the ])rice* of 
Bolivia's future' ])ro.spt*rity, for with the' 
rtreived in I'oiiipe'iisatitm 
from ( liile and Brazil, the* government 
was a])l(‘ to begin the* I'onst rucliim of the 
r.iilw.iys lor lack of whie'li Ihe* country 
n'Miaiue'tl socially and economicallv in 
tJie dark ages. 

Blazing Desert of Kock and Sand 

We.steni Bolivia is (Hrnpii'tl by a liigli 
plateau, the* “ .Mtaplanicie,’ lietlgi'd ])y 
the* parallt'l ranges of the Andt'an 
e'ordilleTas, highlands that t'ornpiise^ 
roughly two-lifths of llie te)tal are'a eif 
the' cenintry. The* t.ihleland, onee* the 
.site of a gre'at lake, stre*tcht*s from Lake 
Titicaca in the north to llie .Atae'aina 
Blatt'aii in the' south, a distance* (.)f 
1^5 miles, at an average' altitude of 
(A'er i..», 0()0 fee't abo\'e .si'a-li'\t‘l. 

Moin)tonoiis and tn't'K-ss, the* Alta- 
planieie is a harsh, inliospilable* ri'gion 
ox'er which the s|)irit of de*solation 
.seems to brooil, the ])laygroimil of 
wliirling " sand de\ ils/’ bonleretl l)y 
horizons float iiig tlizzily in mid-air. 
The* se'anly vt'gt'lation that dots the 
.sanely waste's of the nortJi disa]q)e'ars 
altogether from the salt-incruste.'d 
de'sert of Lipez. Masses of granite 
jut freun the* flanks oi the gaunt, 
brown hills that edge the ])lain, 
bones that have broken through their 
thin covering. 

The only ri\T*r of any importance on 
the jdateau is the duck-haunted 
Di'saguadero, which carries the overflow 
from Lake Titicaca to Lake Poopo. 
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BOLIVIA, SHUT OFF BY THE ANDES FROM A PACIFIC SEABOARD 


In the south tlu^ Kio I.ipcz fights a 
losing battle against ra])id o\’aporatioii 
and tliirsty sands, and dies in a saltv 
niarsli. The wat(Teonrs(‘s tliat scar tlie 
arid plain arc mostly dry channels, 
except for a brief space of time when 
the waters of a liea\'y rain-storm are 
l)(‘ing carrii'd off to make a quagmire 
in som(i depression. 

At the nortluTU end of the plat(*an 
lies Lake Titicaca at an altitude of i j,ooo 
feet, one of the highest inland seas in the 
world, and certainly the liiglu'st on wliicli 
larg(' steamers ply. Its pale blue, snow- 
fed waters edged with tall rec'ds resemble 
a great mirror of burnished steel set in* 
a frame of vivid green.* Barren, copper- 
hued h’l^s flank its western shore, and 
on the ‘ .iSt rise the precipitous slopes of 
the gigantic Cordillera Keal towering 
high into the region of perpetual snow. 


Lordly .Mount Illampu (Sorata), tin 
“ (ireat I^'ather," its suininit 21,500 feet 
above the sea, stands at the northern 
end of this cordillera, and majesti( 
Illimani, tlu‘ “ (insit ^lother.” guards 
the southern extrtanily two mountains 
that the Indian of tlu? Altaplanicie holds 
sacred. In bc'auty and grandemr the 
Cordillera Real is perhaps unsuq)assi'd 
by any other mountain range. Vi(*Aved 
at (lawai from a lak(? steamer the.se 
mountains ])n\s(‘nt a sjiectac'le that can- 
not fade from the mc'inoiy of him 
who has seen it. 

Volcano(is occur in both the Eastern 
Andes or Cordillera. Real and in the 
Western Andes or Cordillera Occidental, 
more especially in the latter rangt\ 
The .snow-capped cone of Mount Sajama 
may be seen across the plain foi 
more than 100 miles. Though most of 
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\ ()lcHnocs arc ( xtinct, there arc a 
few, s\ich as Mount San Pedro, from 
which va])t>iir still issues. None of tlieiii, 
however, has shown any violent sign of 
activity within the last five hundred 
V'-ars. 

The s|)urs and inoiinlain ranges that 
(It'scend from tlu^ eastern slopes of the 
Cot'dillera Ri'al form an interm(‘diate 
z(me, a nigged region of virgin forests 
and deep, fertile valleys watered by 
countli‘ss streams and torn'iits that 
grow into grt'at tributarii's of the River 
Plate and the Amazon. This region is 
divided into the “ Onebrada,” the 
broken countiy of forests that occu])ii‘s 
the north ; the fertile slopes of the 
^'ungas,” the cleared foie^t land near 
the easti rn base of the ('ordillera R(*al ; 
and the wide, smiling vallevs of Coclui' 
bamba and Tarija to the south. 

(Gradually th('. hills diminish as tluy 
roll eastward, till tlu‘v subside into the 


vast alluvial j^lains of the low country. 
Hemmed in by the forests of Hit' northern 
and eastern bordt'is, tlu'se plains are 
for the most part grassy pampas that 
extend down to the Pilcomayo rivt'r. 
South-eastern Ih^livia lies so low that 
somt' of its sluggish streams forget to 
(low and form great swam])s ; during 
the rainy .season considerable areas of 
pasture land in this region are Hooded. 

The pamjias of northern Santa Cruz 
and the K\ Ik-ni province, on thi' other 
hand, are well drained, and lii* above 
Hood level. A(‘ross the.se jHaiiis How 
noblt* stic'ams who.sc^ waters lu'lj) to 
swell the Amazon. Of tln'se rivers the 
most important are the Hiaii, th(‘ 
Mamore and the (hiapore, which join to 
form the Madi ira. 

SincH* Holi\ia lies within the tropics, 
till! climat' of the eastern si^ction \aries 
from ]ileasantly hot in the south to 
torrid in the north, with the usual 



IN THE PASEO DE COLON, MAIN STREET OF THE CITY OF PEACE 

L;i I’ciz, orii^iiially called Nuestra .Scflora de La Paz or our Lady of Peace, is built so that the streets 
cross (Mch other at right angles forming the buildings into roughly quadrilateral l)lo(‘ks. In this 
pleasant boulevard are the houses of the principal inhabit.ints and the premises of the foreign 
legations. Most of the other thoroughfares are narrow, but the houses are often brightly p.diited 
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jr7n.K. s':,':!!" p^-aza del le julio 


e; «. 41 r T , '‘iC rL-M^M UtL I 

hixtcciitli ot July Scjuarc ('oimucMiiorates the lii-st dtvIai'iMnn nf .i 

Spam ill !«()(). The square is the larKfst in La Pa/! aiui ns rr !n i tl«»n>H.ition of 

sity, the legislative, goveriiineiit and .nis.!.? ^ C.uil.crt, the r,mer- 


>ity, the legislative, g.m^VnnmtVnd'^p^Va.pal palaeeraS'Sh - 

the prosperous .lays of the Potosi silver mines though its c;m;ttimr E !o";gI beL" 
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alternations of (Ary and wet seasons. 
l 5 urin^ tin* wet season, which lasts from 
December to tlie end of April, the rains 
fall lu/avily and continuously for many 
days at a time ; all tlu' streams are in 
spate and laden with tree-trunks tliat 
conn' to anchor where tlu^ rix ta s broad(‘n. 
Idve months ol cJoudk'ss skies are fol- 
lowed by an intia nu diate of violent 
thunderstorms and scpialjs ; eycIon<‘S 
st:ar the forrsts with lon^ lanes of 
ijj)root(’d tnvs. 

Th(‘ trojiical (liinatc* is not con lined to 
ithe })lains, but iiKhidcs th(' Out'l)rada 
and the Vun,c;as. Though tlie ojxai 
])lains of th(“ middle and soutiuTU Unv- 
lands art‘ coinparati\(‘ly healthy, in 
th<‘ jungl(‘-cov(‘n'(l north malaria fever 
is rife. The nati\es of tlu^ forests .secan 
to snih'r litt](\ if at all, from the disease, 
but th(^ Indians of the Altaplauicie 
who vi'iituri' into tlu‘S(* })arts fall easy 
\i('tims to it. 

'I'hr subl roj)ieai region of \'all(‘vs that 
lies between .S,of.»o and (),ooo fei't aboV(‘ 
S('a-leV(‘l, known as “ \'alle,” possesses 
a delightful climat(', almost a perpetual 


summer. There is, perhaps, no finer 
climate in South America than that of 
the province of Ccjchabamba, which lies 
at an altitude of 8,000 to to. 000 feet. 
The rainfall is moderate, and the 
temperature varies but little throughout 
the year. th(' mean being ho ' F. 

At 1 1, (^00 f('et b(\gins the “ Puna/' 
a zone that embraces the Altaplanicic. 
Though harsh, the climate of llu‘ Puna 
is V(‘ry h(‘althy. 'I'he air is so thin, kren 
and dr\\ that one ran ly feels really 
warm. The direct ra^^s of the midday 
sun may scon'h, but iii the shade it is 
chilly or I'ven cold. Tlu* changes of 
t4‘m|)(;rature throughout the yi'ar are not 
great, but lhi‘ variations within twenty- 
four hours may be anything betwi^en 
14 ' and V. The nu'aii temperature 
of th(‘ Puna is about 54 V. 

Sharp frosts, i( y winds and occasional 
'-nowfalls mark thi‘ winter mouths of 
May, juiu' aiul July. The'*', an*. 
su('ce(‘d(‘(l by a rather warmer period of 
gales. November and D(‘ceinber an? the 
.season r>f tiaritic thund(‘i>o rms acc'om- 
j>anie(l by rain and hail. During the 



AMONG THE BROKEN RIDGES OF THE CORDILLERA REAL 

Staiiilnii; up *it)ovi.‘ the Lakr nticar.a in whose surlaii* tlK'ir siu»\y-\vliit<* peaks aiv ^mie 

times mirrored are the j,Teat masses of a seetioiiof the Cordillera Rc'al. Tlu; hij^hesl pi>iiit in the didricl 
is Anrohiinia, the tallest of Mount Sorata’s twin peaks which slab into the ck)uds and enuTfic- 
beyond tlicm 21,500 feet above the sea. All trattic about the range is home on llama or mnle back 
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TRAIL OVER THE MIGHTY QUIMZA CRUZ 

Alxnit i:: iiiilrs nl thr lown uf jM(]uisivi tli<‘ 

siiimiiit of Oiiimza Cruz towns .il)o\f a sa«Ullc in tho Cordillna 
Krai over wliirli a trail /if^za^s, rvrr iii daii;’rr ot r)blitnMtioii liv 
snow or <»f roiUT.ilnuMit by cloiul or mist 


\v(it months of January 
and February tlic rains 
are penile, and last ])er- 
Jia]y for a day and a night 
f()li<*wed by an interval 
of several days of hue 
weather. There, rein.tins 
but a brit'f space of time 
for -the pleasantest part 
of the year when rain, 
wind and snow retire to 
renew their forces for next 
season’s campaign. 

Jn the “ Puna Brava ” 

(fierce puna), the moun- 
tainous zone bet\v(‘(‘n the 
|)lain and the snowline, 

17,500 f('(‘t high, tlie con- 
ditions are still mort* 
seven' ; tluj mean tem- 
perature at 15,000 feet 
is only 45*^. d'his for 
l)idding region of mourn- 
ful solitudes and rarelied 
air is abandoiK'd to th(' 

\ymara Indian and tin* 
miner. Nothing grows 
here but the clum])s of 
dry and sj)iky ])aja or 
bunchgrass that tints the 
hills a yellowish brown 
and maintains herds of 
llamas, scraggy s]n'(‘])and 
dispiriti'd burros. Here are 
found tin* shy \'icuna, the 
rabbit-like viscacha and 
the red-shanked plover, 
while overhead swings 
the condor. Tin* chin- 
('liilla IS native to the 
west(*rn cordillera. 

The ])lat( all is scarcely better ])rovided 
with natural vegetation than are the 
hills. J^esides paja there is nothing but 
occxisional ixitches of tola, a low shrub, 
and a curious woodlike moss named 
yareta. These two plants are the only 
fuels the Altaplanicie affords, coiise- 
'qucntly the humble Indian of tlie plain 
and the well-to-do white of the town 
alike must rely on dried llama-droppings 
for the fuel to cook their food. 
The traveller who, bestriding his 


mule, takes the rough trail that leads 
across the Cordillera Real to the Yungas 
country beyond, is well repaid for 
the fatigiu's of the excursion. Soon he 
will be able to do the journey by rail, 
but we shall take him by the less ea.sy 
route, since it is he who will have to 
bear the discomfort. 

The track tliat has brought him 
through the pass guarded by gloomy 
crags of shale zigzags down to the 
head of a deep gorge through which 
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GIDDY CROSSING OF A ROARING ANDES TORRENT 

liv ;i rnu^li pit-r of iniinortisod slonos and layiiH; llu* trunks i.t a rnupU* ol lii-i-, ai -s 

tlic j<ap a bridnir is « ()iiipk*ti*d save for the traiii>vers(‘ slats. I'lie iiiouutaiu pomes and the Indians are 
Used to ihe-'e liazardons passaj'i’s. though tliev are a testimony to tlir lAie.noUs trallicox' ■ Ho!i\ia’s 
mountain routes. On one side are reli< s of an older blriu tuie, perhaps of Jm a or A\ niara lunldiii.e 


limi])lrs a .sn()vv-l)orn torrent. Pre.sently 
a tliiek carpet of inos.s is spread t)(*side 
tlu^ path. SJiriibs a])])ear, rapidly 
^t;rowiiip^ taller and^ tliicker as the 
valley descends. 'I'hat e\eninf,^ wlu'ii 
the traveller dismounts at tht‘ inn of 
La Kincoiiada, lie has entered into 
tJie zonii of tn*es. 

Lijaii this j)oiiit he scrambles up the 
Hank of a high ridge to a knife-edge 
])ass where tree-ferns and myrtles grow. 
The n>cky trail, clinging to the 
])reci];)itous sidt's of a deep ravine and 
eviT de.scending, now enters into a semi- 
tropical region. Tall trees and lofty 
palms shade a path bordered by 
begonias and beautiful ferns. Nature 
lias sprung into activity. Parrakects 
and birds of brilliant plumage dart 
among the trees, monkeys caper in the 
branches, and the murmur of waterfall 
and rivulet fills the moist, warm air. 


\\1ieri‘ tlie long rax ini' drb(»iiclirs into 
a broadiT \'alley, stands Die inn ('f 
Sandillani. Ihae are found tne first 
signs of cultivation a few nnk('in])t 
gardens wlu'ie cal)bages and onions 
struggle witli the weeds tliat threaten 
to clioki' them. r)ropj>ing into tlu^ 
valley, llie trail j^assj's tlirougli an 
Indian liamlet or two whost' inhabitants 
an* lounging in the doorways, past orange 
and banana groves lu'dged with coffei- 
trees gay witli scarli‘1 lierriis. Indian 
“ lleteros ” of the Puna are si)inning 
wool yarn as they trudgi; behind their 
herds of llamas lad(*ri with produce for 
the markets of La Paz. 

Twelve miles of this road brings the 
travell(*r to the foot of a hiil on 
the CH'st of which, more than 2,000 
feet above the valley, is perched the 
old Spanish stronghold of Coroico, 
the capital ot the Y ungas province. 
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VICUNA A PRIZED WOOL-BEARER 

ti) llu* (Miin.*! taiiiilN', the Hama. 

1 vii'nh. are the most char.ieteristii' 
liuliviaii inimah. 'I'he vicun.i’*; line wool is 
veil skilfully l:>y Hie nativi's 

Our triivcllrr wiJJ doiiblloss toi] up 
tlic rugged path that leads to the town, 
past extensive and w(‘ll tended lield.^ 
planted with orderly rows of coca 
shrubs, and past niiini^erJess drying- 
doors spread witli cocoa and colTet' 
Ix'ans and the precious coca leave s. 

To the north and east of the Vungas lie 
the dt'nse and tangled forests that 
stretch across norlherii J3olivia, filled 
with wild rubbta', cedar, mahogany, 
palms and many beautiful woods for 
cabinet work. On the crests of thr 
high ridges grow the quina trees for 
who'^e silvxTy bark men u.scd to risk 
dt‘ath from fever and starvation that 
the world might be ^supplied with 
fluinine. These forests teem with wiltl 
life. Jaguars and pantluTS share this 
vast domiii with tapirs, deer, ant- 
eaters and droves of peccaries, wliiJe 


the republic of the tree-tops is inhabited 
by monkeys large and small, vampire 
bats, gaudy parrots, toucans and 
innumerable other birds. 

Rc'ptiles abound — boa-constrictors, 
deadly tree-snakes and iguana lizards, 
and in the rivers alligators and turtles. 
Butterflies of extravagant size and 
colouring jewel the river banks. But 
among the insects that make the.se parts 
a paradise for the entomologist are many 
bloodthirsty species, w'hich by their 
numbers and viciousness make the 
for(‘st regions a purgatory to the 
ordinary man. 

On the wide j)ampas of the lowlands, 
dotted with groves of trees like islands 
in seas of grass, roam herds of wiki 
cattk‘, descendants of domestic cattle 
imported during the early days of the 
settlement of the Kwvr Plate. It is 



ALPACA IN THE ANDEAN HEIGHTS 

The alpaca, aWo highly pri/.ccl for its woo], is 
reared e.xclusivcly by the native Indians of 
Holivia, who alone understand tlio habits of 
these interesting animals 








Bolivia. Planted with trees and set with monuments including this 
obelisk to General Ballivian, the fine Alameda is the glory of La Pas 
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II. J. Xltohcii 


Bolivia. Built 13,600 feet up on the side of its rich parent silver 
mountain, Potosi is one of the highest inhabited places in the world 
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apples, figs, grapes and {)cars — ^grow 
luxuriantly. The sf)ils of Santa Cm/ 
and the Yiingas, rich in decomposed 
vtrgetahle matter, yield coffee and 
cocoa of tlic finest quality, sugar-cane 
for tile making of raw sugar and rum, 
plantains that take the place of bread, 
mandioea, tobacco, cotton of long 
staple, and a large variety of fruits. 

It is to the cultivation of coca that 
most care is given, the leaves of this 
plant being the chief source of rc'venue 
in tlu? Ynngas. I'he coca of this r(*gion 
lias a particularly high cocaine content, 
and commands a good price in lorrign 
markids. But evt'ii in this case the 
o.xpenditure. of much labour is not 
re(|uircd. Provid('d that the rows of 
shrubs an' kept frt'c from weeds, three 
crops of k'aves may be picked yearly. 

The vast though undeveloped wealth 
of temperate and trojucal Bolivia has 
its counterpart in the incalculabli' 
mineral resonrci's of the highlands. 
From the ancient gold workings of 
IngcMiio at tlu' mouth of tlu' Sorata 
pass to the tin-mines of Uyuni, the 
hills of the AJta])lanicic are being made 
to yield their treasures; tin, copper, 
silver, gold, wolfram and bismuth arc 


being mined in increasing quantities. 
It is the Cordillera Real audits branch 
mountain ranges that are richest in 
minerals, the lodes lying between 
11,000 and 16,000 feet above sea-level. 

Ti: this country silver is usually found 
in conjunction with tin. It is the 
latter metal tliat is chiefly mined at 
the present day. Though the ground 
has as yet scarcely been scratched, 
Bolivia now produces 25 per cent, of 
the worlds tin. The mining industry, 
howcv(T, is still handicapped by the 
lack of transport, a condition that is 
bring amt'liorated by the construction 
of branches from the main railway lines 
to the principal mining districts. Many 
ore belts are lying untouched because^ 
of the transport dilliculty. With in- 
creased railway facilities, l^olivia will 
ii(.‘ad th(‘ list of the tin-])rodiicing 
countries of the world, and the enitpnt of 
other metals will be greatly inert'ased. 

The lowlands are not without their 
mineral resource’s. (.k)ld is found in 
various place's freun one enet of eastern 
Bolivia to the e)ther. The* exploitation 
of this metal is, hewever, almost 
neglected except by the Indians who 
wash the' alluvial deposits in a desultory 
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HOSTELRY OF OLD POTOSI, THIRTEEN THOUSAND FEET ABOVE THE SEA 

In tlib cooblcd coirrlyjiRl with its fountain, tlu? curious; carven countenance over the porch, the 
» ' '\;s:h red tiles and the outside passaj^c to the bedrooms, one inij^ht think oneself in a posada of old 
S]v in. Instead this is Potnsi, in whose vicinity it is estimated that more than )r5oo,»>oo,ooo of silver 
li.i-.becn ]jiiiud. I he po]nilation has dwindled to a sixth of what it was in the seventeenth century 





VAST SLAG HEAPS AND WORKINGS OF ONE OF THE ORURO TIN MINES 

Oniro has the Mii.illest area, 20,60 > P<iuare miles, of .ill tlu* ei^ht pruvinces of Ihjiivia. Tt lies in the 
west renlre of the eoiintrv' hc'tween Lakes 'ritiea< a ami Poopo ami has harl an .nm’; il tin ex]><»rt 
worth over I he ( hiel mini's are in the l asii rn hi^;hl.imls of the C'onli'li ra Oeeiilental 

ami at Oniro is the ienlral point of the iiulnstry Many of the mini \ere first wniKeil fur s.il\«‘r 


fashion. Iron oro has bcoii dis- 
covered, and antliracite ; hut I he chief 
buried trt‘asiin' of tlie plains is prtroJeiiin. 
For many yt*ars Die natives of some 
districts haw used for ligliting ptdro- 
I(‘um that has oozed up to tlie surface. 
Judications sugt»est that the depart- 
ments of Chuquisaca, Santa ('niz and 
(^lupolican will prove ricli in oil. 

Agriculture is tlu^ chu'f occuj^atiim 
of the Indian poj)ulation, but it is 
conducted on liiu‘s so deplorably bad 
that the produce of the country is in- 
sufficient to its needs. Of Ilolivias 
4,000,000 inhabitants only one-lifth 
lives in tlu! fertile zones below the 
altitude of 10,000 feet, and this small 
fraction grows jittlo more foodstuffs 
than it recpiires for its own use. 

Second in importance to mining is 
the collection of rubber in the forests of 
the north. The rubber is of high grade 
and until recently the industry was 
flourishing. The comjxdition of plan- 
tation rubber, however, has made the 


collecting of the wild variety un- 
])rofitable and the JlI Bc'ui region has 
fallen on evil days. 

Of manufai'l lilts, llolivia can boast 
but ft‘w. In the town of vSanta (Tuz 
(le la Sierra are a few rum distillerii's 
and Hour mills, anil in La Paz an Juiglish 
company opi‘rates a factory for the 
making of matches, which are a state* 
monopoly. Probably the most succe.ss- 
fiil commircial enterprises an; tht* 
breweries of La Paz and Oniro, which 
make exci'llent beir undtT the sii])er- 
vision of German bn wers. 

Koads worthy of tlu; name, do not 
exist in the country. Before (he 
coming of tin; railroads, passenger 
coaches and carts lurched and bum])ed 
across the sandy plain from Oniro 
to La Paz, or over a rough and hilly 
trjick to (aichabamba. Such means are 
still list'd for the carrying of passt'Ugers 
and mails across tlu* gap of 200 
miles betwi'i'ii the railway systems of 
southern Bolivia and northern Argentina. 
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To be drawn by galloping innk'S, 
urged by the whip of a cursing drivcT 
and the stones flung by Indian runners, 
over a villainous mountain track is a 
mode of travel that lias much to recom- 
mend it as a novel expiTience, but leaves 
much to 1)(^ desired from the point of 
view of comfort. 

Thougli the towns of the Altaplani('ie 
and tlu; neighbouring valleys have t)een 
linked up by tt'Jegraph lines, such 
distant places as Kiberalta, Santa Cruz 
de Ja Sierra and Tiierto Suan'z could 
not be C(nmnunicat('d with (‘xcept by 
post, a method that involved many risks 
and great delays. Wireless stations 
Jiave now been erect(‘d that have 
brought ten of these outlying towns 
into touch with the capital. 

Its long and numerous rivers provide' 
the northtaii section of the lowlands 
with its chief ini'ans of cominfinieation 
and transport. Two of these streams, 
th(‘ J3eni and the Cuapore, are navi* 
gal)li‘ for shallow draught vessels for 
a thousand miles. Uniting' with other 
great rivers, they form the Madt'ir.i 
river that flows into the Amazon and 
giv(‘s an easy outlet for th(‘ rul)ber and 
other produce of this n'gion. The 
“ cachuelas " or f.dK of the ^Madeira, 
which formerly exacted a heavy toll 
in human lih' and good'-, can Ix' avoided 
by using the recently oj'eiied Madeira- 
M a more Kail way. ^ 

The southern lowlands, lliough less ; 
well endowed with larg(i rivt'rs. . 
possess two that give ac(‘i\ss \'ia the 
Kiver Plate to the Atlantic' seaboard. 
Of these streams, the Pilcoinayo and 
the Paraguay, the latter is Jiavigabk' 
for river steamers of ten feet dr*auglit for 
mon* than a thorisand miles. Tire only 
method of marketing the pi'oduce of 
south-eastern Polivia is to cart it to the 
Paraguay river. The railwa}^ under 
construction from Yacuiba on the 
southern frontier to Santa Cruz will be 
connected with northern Argentina 
and open up a fine new farming n'gion. 

Three railways give access to the 
Altaplanicie fi'om ports on the Pacific. 
Prom MolJendo one may travel through 
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MUD KILN OF THE CHOLO POTTER AND SOME EXAMPLES OF HIS WuRK 

Wlieii llir pot'^ li.no IxTii i^li.ipcd they arc plaretl in the kiln nf sim-tltiod Fritk'. and iin. ■, <nid lin'd 
|(»r al Mill llin'c Ik •nr';, 1 lu* Idiidliiij^ iisnd is sa^'c bnisli, tin* nnly r.:i1 i‘->l.u't"ry Kind a'Mil.ibU', and 

!:iv(S a lin* nl j;n*al IciiipciMliiro. CoiiipIf*t«‘d, the; pots arc grace! n! in shape and no di'^cii'dit to the 
potter. t he M'^Mierv behind shows the h.irrcMi iiplainls of the lower slopes (»t the ( ordillera Real 
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REED CANOES BEING BUILT BY THE SHORE OF LAKE TITICACA 

Indians dwelling about the lake eonstruet their canoes of reeds upon a framework «»1 wood, and in about 
i-ix months these crazy craft become waterlogged. Lake 'I'itieaca fills a hollow of the Cordillera Real at 
a height of h;et. It is i miles long with an average width of 30 miles. There are many 

ba\s along its margin which is formed in places by desolate plains, over wliich sweep furious storms 
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southern Peru to T,ake Titicaca, thence 
by steamer to Guaqui, which is con- 
nected with La Paz by a short line. The 
Antofagasta and Bolivia [Railway runs 
from Antofagasta through the C'hilian 
nitrate fu'Ids, and in traversing the length 
of the Altaplanicie to La Paz, sends out 
branch lines to important mining and 
agricultural centres. The shortest route 
is from Arica to La Paz, a line that 
taps the copper belt of Corocoro. The 
railway under construction from Uyuni 
to Tuynza will, when comydeted, make 
it possibli^ to travel by rail from La 
l^iz to Buenos Aires, a distance of 
2,600 miles, in less than live days. 

Thanks to tlu^ exy^orts of tin and 
other ores, lk)Iivia's foreign trade' returns 
show a comfortable credit balance, a 
balance that would be greatly increa.sed 
were the country self-supporting in 
the matter of foodstuffs, as it should 
be. Almost until to-day Bolivia’s bi‘st 
customer has been Great Britain. Within 
the last few yc'ars, how’CN’er, a large part 
of this trade has been ca])tured by the 
United States. The e.xports to (ireat 
Britain, which in 1917 amountc'd to 
77,000 tons, dropped to 30,000 tons in 
iC)2o. During the same yreriod the 
t'xports to the Imited Stat('s incn'ased 


from 28,000 tons to 69,000 tons. In 
1920 Bolivia imported from the latter 
country goods to the value of £1,409,000, 
while l^ritain's share amounted to only 
£994,000. Judging by these figures, 
it would .seem that the Briti.sh trader 
will soon be ousted from this fii'ld unless 
he Vx'stirs himself ; yet the average 
Bolivian would sooner do business 
with him than with any other foreigner, 
and holds British goods in high esteem. 

Bolivia has the distinction of possc'ss- 
ing two capitals La Paz, the seat 01 
government, and Sucre, the constitu- 
tional capital. His firsfc view of La 
Paz will cause the traveller to give a 
gasp of suiqnisc. Not until his train 
has drawn alongside of a pn'cipicc' will 
he catch sight of wliat ap|)ears to be a 
toy town of red roofs in a setting of 
jade green lying 1,500 feet below at tlie 
bottom of a deep crevasse. T^ie cobble- 
paved strc'cts of the town are clean, Init 
steep and .slij)])i'ry, and the walls of its 
adol)e ])uilt houses are y)aiiited with 
distemper. The climatu is much 
pleasanter than that of the y.)lain above. 
Iluring the day it is pJea.santly warm 
i‘ven in the vvinti'r months, but after 
surulown thc'rc is usually a considerable 
drop in the tempera Inn'. 



IN A VALLEY. OF THE CORDILLERA REAL: A GOLD-MINE NEAR LA PAZ 

AmcMig ihc many minerals in which IJolivia is so rich is gold, which is chieily foimd about J.a Paz 
'ad in the province of Santa Crviz. Cold washing is extensively carried on at Tipuani. Here wc 
!i ivc a small working in a pocket of the Andes. The actual mine is being worked just over the 
ridge beyond the central hut while on the right arc the quarters of the Indian workmen 
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11. .1 Fi]l(-li>» 

MAIN STREET OF ORURO, A MINING TOWN OF THE CORDILLERA REAL 


A wind-swt'pt arm sAirronnds Onin) \vhi« li lies tni llu* imtnntain side al le.\''t feet ribuve 

the; sc.i. Apart from the reariiii; of llamas and alparas l»y the natives littlo I.irmiii,;^ is praelisi-d. 
for tlie i^roiiiid h(‘re is barren. I'ifi-niiniii;; is the prim ipal indnstr- and one may see one nt tlie niine^ 
on the hillsidf'* aliove ; formerly silver was mine<l but now the more preriousore is virtually evhaiisiefl 


Sucre Ik'S at an altituck* of 9,328 kvt 
on a littlo [>latoau siirroiiiuU'd by 
mountains of soutlicrn Bolivia. Founded 
five hundred years ago by IIkj Spanish 
invaders on the site of an aneieiit Inra 
tf)\vn, it antedate's its rival capital by 
twenty years. Well built house's and 
pretty gardt'us art' its notable features, 
Oruro is the coinniercial centre of 
the tin-mining industry ; it is also the 
starting point of the branch railway 
that taps the agricultural region of 
Cochabamba. Situated on the Alta- 


planicie at the foot of a small hill 
riddled with tin and silver miiu's, it is 
a Hat, unprepossessing town of adoi)e 
houses, with strt'ets that ap constantly 
swept by niinia' ire .sand-siorms. 

At I3,()bi feet above the sea lies 
Potosi, famous for fivt' centuries for the 
fabulously rich silver mine that callt d 
it into existenci' ; it ])osse.sst‘S many 
lino buildings and interesting relics of 
its Spaiii.sh founders. The climate is 
s<*vere, the temperature falling as low 
as 9'’ F. below zero. 


BOHyiyl: GKOGR^PHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. High platrnu or 
Puna or Altaplaiiit ie, between the Western 
Andes and tlie Cordillera Real, b^ast 
Andixo slope.s, the Yungas or the “ Valle.” 
Hast Holivian lowlands. 

Climatv and Vvi^ifaiion. A rare atmos- 
phere, with extreme temperatures on the 
plateau ; tropical, temperatures on the 
lo\vlands.^Sumnu?r rains,, light on the 
mountains; heavier on the ]ilains ; per- 
m^dent snow^ on the highest peaks. 
Tropical forests or grasslands on the 
eastern lowlands -the valleys of the 
Amazon tributaries and the I’ilcomayo. 
Desert in tlic south-west, an e.xten.sion of 
the de.sert of Atacama (see Chile). The 
plateau is treeless and arid, with a 
luxuriant carpet of vegetation after one 
of the infrequent rain storms. 

Products. Mineral. Tin, silver, copper, 
wolfram, petroleum. 


A^rirulturr. Colfee, cocoa, cane sugar, 
wheat, mai/c, fruits for local use ; cocoa 
and will! rubber for export. 

('onununicatinns. Nfirth-east to the 
Amazon and Jirazil, ])y the Alatleira 
valley. South-east to .Argentina by rail 
and track. Noitb-wcsl to IVru (Moll- 
endo) In' lake steamer and rail. South- 
west to Antofagasta and Arica, both in 
Chile, by rail. 

Outlook. The Indians arc ot little 
account. The east c(anpel(.‘s with Rrazil 
and North Argentina, and is more remote 
from the Atlantic Ocean; its future 
promises little of immediate value to the 
rest of the world. I'ho plateau depends 
upon its minerals, anti at present chielly 
on tin ; for these railways exist and 
Europeans eiiduro climatic privations. 
Otherwise the country is a zone of 
difficulty and is backward. 
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7’he Coastal Strip of Western India 

by Edward E. Long and Marmadukc Pickthall 

Authorities und Writers on Indian Subjects 

The ti-rntory ilcsiribcii /;/ thi^ rhuf'tir [liimihay, Cutih. Kitthina'in’ nnd 
(injfini/) roiu/^ri'^i 'i the icholc of the lioniluiv Ttesidencv iedh the r \( ef^li'^u >>f 
Siiid (Hid nidi'll. the loftiy, loho'^e /''^7/7/ri// sfiitiis is, nf (uiiyye, (Ui (mcnuf/v, 
is dtscrihed under the heudiuijf •>{ Aruldu, uii l Sind l.>r i^en^^iui ( h), nl u u > ih I 's 
ineludid with UujputiHUi. while B.nnhuy I'ity is (he suhieA i>f ./ ^ej'inute ih-it t, ; . 

Mr. Lon,i> is resl^nnsifde for the fn A (hire dh isituis und .\lr. I'iddho/l fm (Hiinrut, 
hut to secure topo^i of'ddttd sinifditiiv it hn^ teen decided to eronhine the f"ur . 
hence the oy/;//v»w7.- nutuie <*/ the ihii/d.) 


T hat ])<)rtion of the P>ombay 
rn sidcMicy first descrilxd com- 
])ris(s Kliandesli, tlie Deccan, 
tlic Konkan and llie ('arnatic. A 
(leal of tins is Hritish tt iritory, but it 
includes the largo \ali\c State* of 
Kolhapur, tlu* Sonth(‘rn Maratha 
('onnlry States, the* Satani ja.oirs 
and the small States of Janjira, 
Sa^•anl\•a(li, Jawhar and Snrgana, and 
coinple'tt‘Iy surroimds the small Vov- 
tngiu'M* colony of (ioa. 'Hu* area of the* 
whole territoiv is ahotit 70 , (hm) 
sepiare miles aiul it lias a pe)]>nlation 
of nearly i(),e)oo,ooo. 

In length 300 mib's and at its broadest 
200 miles across, it is hounded on tlu* 
north west by tlu* hilly lands oi (iujarat, 
oil the.* north by the* Satpnra range 
situated inC'entral India, on the east by 
the plains and hills of tlu* Central 
Preevinces, l-le'rar and Ilyde-rabad, e>n 
the* south ley tlu* Xatiw* Slate* of .Myseere* 
and the Madras IVe-sideiicy and on the 
W('st by the Arabian Sea. 

Hemmed Between (Beats and Sea 
riie ])bysical aspect is that of a 
country trave.*rseel thronghmit its entire 
length by a- rugged line of mountains. 
Fre^m the river Tajdi, which traverses 
Khandesh, the NVest(*rn (ihats run 
southward ; at the start they are 
' 70 miles from the sea, but at the 
tinish in North Kanara, the southern- 
most i)ortion of Bombay, they are much 
n(*arer the coast, and it is the long. 


narrow slri]) of land between the Cilia ts 
and tlu* sea which is kiunvn as the 
Konkan a region of ^tei*]) mountain 
sloprs and a narrow ct’aslal ])lain. 

Beyond the Mountain Spine 

On the other, the eastern, side of tlu* 
(ihats, Khaiuk sh in the north, *'e]«arated 
from Indon* by tlu* Satjinras which 
attain an (‘levalion of o\er 3,('»o() hct. 
is ^plit lip into two mu‘<ie.al parts h\' 
tlu* rivi'i* 'ra]ni and juts out i*a.stward 
forming a l>arrit.r lu*lv('i‘n C\‘ntral India 
and I lyderalKid. 'Tlu* norti.ern and 
smaller portion is mostly dillii iilt, 
rugged and tlhi kly woodt'd country ; 
in the southern ])oition a great alluvial 
})lain, well watered and thickly cnl- 
tivat(‘d, stretches southward for 130 
miles to Ilydii'ahad. willi hilly ground 
along by tlu* (dial.^ in tlu* west. 

South of this a rangv* of hilK from 
(‘asl to west, tlu* Salmalas, divides 
Khandesh from the Di'ccan plateau 
which extends southward from here to 
tlu* ('arnatic ; for the most ])art it is a 
broken, rocky, dry, ruggetl and almost 
treeless ]dain sloping gradually to tlu* 
lev« l fields of Berar and llyd<*rahad, 
having large, tracts of uncultivated laud 
hut crossed by two livers, the Kisliia 
and the (ujdavari, wliosc* courses an* 
studded with cultivation. Sontluvard 
bc*yond the Deccan coiiu's into vii*w’ the 
Carnatic, first a stretch of Irechss, hilly 
and l)roken ground, then alargi* tract of 
w’ell watered fields and finally, in the 
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south, rolling hills covered with giant 
eviTgreeii lorest. 

The chit'f mountain range is that ol the 
Western (ihats, r.ooo miles in length, 
with a general eh^vation of i,Son feet 
and here and there peaks twice thin 
height. Jk’ing so near to the roast, 
from the sea they appear like giant 
forms guarding the approach to (Ik' 
interior of Hindustan ; and viewed 
nearer, with their weird outlines and the 
wonderful hill forts of tierce Maratha 
warriors of a j:)ast generation perched 
upon seemingly inacrc-ssible crags, they 
fortn a wonderful combination of the 
fantastic and ])ictures(jue. Tlu'ir 
descent to the sea on the west is in steep 
terraces rather than by sheer precipice*. 

Of rivers Bom])ay has none which it 
can call its own, but the Kistna and the 
Godavari, of wliich the former rist\s in 


the (diats lU'ar Mahabah'shwar and the 
latter n(*ar Nasik, lltnv south-eastward 
across the ])lain of tlie Deiean on their 
way to the Hay of Bengal, and the Tapti 
traverses the enbre Jeiiglh of KJiuiidi'sh, 
rereivifig thirteen tributaries in its 
winding course*. 

In till* (‘xtreme south, in North 
Kanara, there an^ souk* westward- 
llowing streams whicli, taking advantage 
of a “ break " in the (ihats, jviss through 
th(*se mountains and em])ty into tin* 
Arabian Sea. Tlie largest of the 

Sharav.'iti, courses madly downwanls 
from the momitains in tin* Ix'aiitifnl 
Balls of (i(aso]>]>a, where some* of tin* 
most magnificent scimiay in India may 
be seen. 'I'he ])roviiua* has no nsd lakes 
and the only islands are* those of Bombay 
with Salst'ttit close by, and Anjidiv, a 
l\)rlugu(‘se possession. 



MOST BEAUTIFUL MONUMENT IN BOMBAY’S LOVELIEST CITY 

This wonderful shrine, ])otli tomb and mosque, was built in 1514 to house the borly ol Kame Siipree, 
a favourite wife of Mahmud l^igarah. The dome is supported on a r(.)W of si.\ double pillars and 
another of six single pillars. Ahmadabad is the chief city of its district, about 310 miles north- 
west of Bombay. An Englishman in 1615 described it as “ a goodly city as large as London *' 



Jt< iili'vi If* Ti .n 


VISTA OF RECEDING GALLERIES AT THE WELLS OF DADA HARI 
'J'lio oiit>kirt-i<)L'\lini.i(l.'il>j(I .irr l u h iii aiul an haroIoKii al iiitrir'-t and at tlu‘\\(*II- nl Dada Hiin^ 

uo I'liul a rli.inniiip: ol Imth fin non I *-5. llio wells an* onNidf the ( ilv. hall i iiiilf lrf)ni 

the D.uyapnr (ialo, lait tar Inuii llu* temple of Hathi Sine,h shown in the npixisite fia^^e. '1 hf'ie line 
f^Mlleries ljelf)w i^roniul le.ul to an oct.ij^oiial well with inscriptions in S.insKriL and Arahie 

With such a varied pliysit'al aspect, but vtiy dry in the hot weather. The 

naturally the climate (jf Bombay has temperature falls as low as 52” F. in 

^reat differences. The Konkan, which January and rises to no" in May. 

bears the brunt of the fury of the south- The Deccan h.as a moderate rainfall 
w(‘st monsoon and has an average of between 20 and 30 inches. In March 

rainfall of from 100 to 150 inches, has and April a not unusual temperature 

its atmospliere heavily charg(?d with ma.ximum is 108" to 1 10", but tlui air is 

moisture and the climate, except during diy, and so the heat is not oppressive. 

December, January and h'ebruary, is During the south-west monsoon the 

very 0])piessive and enervating, though climate is cool and pleasant, and the cold 

the temperature ran'Iy exceeds, 96" K. months," December and January, are 

Khaiid(‘sh lias a varied rainfall, heavy quite bracing* 7 'he Carnatic get.s a 

in the western hills and forests and in heavy rainfall in the west, increasing 

iliC Satpuras and .scanty in the centre from 50 to 200 inches as the edge of the 

and south, and a climate pleasant, cool Ghats is approached, but in the east the 

and bracing from October to January, fall approximates to that of the Decain, 




NATIVE HOUSES OF BIJAPUR SET HAPHAZARD IN CLOSE 


f' r.'i ^ , "r. " — 11^ v^i-vjot FORMATION 

Onro thn capital of a Mah(niieilan Uiii-dom and nulowcd with greater ‘splendour than »-raco< it to-d ,v 
liiiapur rrm,iin> slillaconsi.lera1)locity. It isoii the raihvay,6oinil(SMjnth.,{ Sh,.Iap»r ami rout l ai 
ii largo for ami n.any mosques. Sw,u across the city, in the right distance, is Sultan Mahomed " 
tomb, the (iol Giimbaz, wliose dome is said to be the second largest in the world 
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Important hill stations arc found at 
Matheran and Mahabalcshwar, the latter 
beinf^ the more })opular. 

The flora of Khandesh and the Deccan 
is somewhat poor ; th(' commoner trees 
have either bexrn planted intentionally or 
preservetl, the shrubs are often thorny 
and stunted, and the weeds of cultivation 
H'present the luTbaccous plants ; but 
the grasses show a good deal of varitdy 
and in the rainy season tlie plains afford 
luxuriant pastures. That part of the 
Carnatic which adjoins the Deccan re- 
sembles it in flora, biU in its southern 
])art, in North Kanara and throughout 
the Konkan and the adjoining (diats, 
the vegetation is rich in form and in 
beauty. Lofty trees are intermingled 
with luxuriant shrubs, often growing in 
impenetrable thickets, lyid large tracts 
are covaTcd with dense,, tropical forest, 
though the herbaceous v('getation is 
in general i)Oor and scanty. 

Tli(i forests are V(Ty extensive and are 
preserved, but such operations are not 


popular and where they can do so the 
peasants often burn valuable timber to 
obtain grazing ground. The principal 
timber tn^es arc teak, two varieties of 
blackwood, ebony, babul, khair (which 
yields a cutch extract), jamba (termed 
‘‘ iron-wood ”), tamarisk, sandal-wood 
and bamboo. And among trees valu- 
able f(^r their fruits, nuts or berries are 
the mango, coconut, bastard date, 
betel-nut and palmyra palm. 

Wild animals exist in considerable 
variety, d'hc tigc'r is scaro', cultivation 
having driven him into rt'inote jungles, 
the leopard is common, the sloth bear 
haunts rocks, hills and foresl.s, and in 
the mountain glades of Kanara the 
bison roams. Sambar deer are ])l(MUiful, 
the nilghal and th(^ antelope' are 
numerous, also chital and barking deer. 
Venoiiious snakes of great variety exist 
and exact a heavy dc^ath-tolf from the 
natives. The jungles yield such game as 
snipe, quail, partridge and duck, and 
the sea and rivers al)ound with fish. 



WITHIN THE SACRED PRECINCTS OF BUDDHA'S CAVE TEMPLE AT KARLI 

Thi-^ rcm.'irkable sanctuary in the Western Ghats is consi(ierc.(l the finest example of Buddhist cave 
temples in Inclid. The simple but dignified interior, characteristic of the early age of Buddhist 
worship, contains no image, but at one end, sheltered by a wooden roof, with solid rock-hewn pillars 
standing on cither side, is the stupa or massive dome-shaped relic shrine representing Buddha 


STATELY NA2ARBAG PALACE WHERE THE GAEKWAR KEEPS- HIS JEWELS 

HiclMrn awnv wiUiiu these dazzling; whitewalls in sale and stronj^ room is the marvellous collLetion 
of jewels beloii.i^in}; to the (laekwnr of liaroda. There is a pearl iieeklace worth at least /\on, (»'*<>. 
aiui a diamond neeKlaee whose price would keep a man in ease for life. 'J hev are all St.iie jewels 
handed down from age to age. The palace is oeeasionally used to <. iiertain royally 


Bombay was once famoii.s for its hardy 
poiiips, but. the fj;ood broods havo groat ly 
diminishod. Mulos and donkeys arc 
numerous, and cattle in gcrneral are 
allowed to bret'xl promiscuously -the 
best are bred in the Kistna valley ; 
•'heep and goals are kept in largt? 
numbers and goat milk and flesh are 
common articles of diet. 

The soil varies consirlerably. Charac- 
teristic of the Deccan and Khaiulosli is 
tlu^ black soil which is formed from the 
weathering of the trap rock, and this is 
.used for the wheal, cotton and jowar 
crops. In the valleys of the south-west 
i^?ddish-l)rown latorite is terraced into 
rice lands, and the bottom soils, wliich 
form the greater part of lielgaum and 
Dharwar, are clay loams of great 
^ natural fertility. The dark, deep soils 
f grpw the richest crops, the light soils 
yield only coarse grains. 

The black soil mentioned above is 
ploughed only when the fields have 
grown foul, but the reddish-brown has 


regular ploughing. I'or rice cultivation, 
in some, parts, m<3untain streanrs are 
davuiued and t\\c river vidAeys convert(H.\ 
into wide ex])ans(.s v)f waving rict* fields. 

About three-cpiarters of the popula- 
tion arc engaged in agriculture, and 
little cultivable land remains unculti- 
vated : in fact, outside large ct'iitres of 
industry, tliti population may be said 
to consist almost entirely of the land- 
owning classes and of agricultural 
lalioiirers, and the greater ])art of the 
land is occupied by the. cultivator him- 
self. The great staple is cotton, wliieh 
flourishes in Khaiidesh, the ]>ccan, 
Dharwar and the Cai'natic, the latter 
vying with Jiroach in producing the 
best cotton in India. The Konkan is a 
rice land, but in other |.xirts wheat 
and millets arc grown and form the 
principal food cro])s. 

Other cro])s aic sugar-cane, yams, 
turmeric, cinnamon, sago and nutmeg ; 
and North Kanara produces excellent 
pepper, cardamoms and betel* nut. Most 
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of the fruits common to India arc grown; 
similarly \ cgctal)lcs. J^ombay ma ^ otrs 
have a great rej)utation, good grapes|^e 
grown at Xa^ik in the (diats, Ahnuid- 
nagar ])W(hicvs Jargc (juantities of the 
(\ij)r f^ooschcny nnd ('xallciit straw- 
iMTfics an* ciillivatrd at Malinhalcsliwar 
with its t(‘in|)erate climate. The forests 
yit'ld (jiiantities of timber for building 
and firewood and sii])plies of rosha 
grass, cat<'clin, wax, honey, lac and 
medicinal seeds and roots. 

Cieolo^ic Remains of an Old (Continent 

The most ini|)ortant gt*ologieal for- 
mation is the imnu'iise accumulation of 
volcanic rocks, ])rincipally basaltic lavas, 
known as the iX'ccan trap"'; it 
covers almost the entire region situated 
betw(*en tlu* i6th and 22 nd parallels of 
latitude. The Deccan tableland is one 
of the relics of the old (iondwana 
continent which formerly connected 
India witl) Africa, and which broke up 
about the tinu* wlu'ii the chalk was 
ha'ining in hairojK*. It is one of the few 
solid blocks of ancient land which have* 
not suiTered any of the folding move* 
iTumts so marked in most lands and 
which, so far as can l;e ascertained, have 
nex'cr been depressed beneath the ocean, 
for (*xcept at low levels near the coast 
not a single marine fossil has been 
(liscovi’J'cd in the whole of the D^rcan. 
Here and there, where the " trap has 
been cut through by weatlier intluenc(‘s, 
one. gi;ts a glimpse of the old land 
surface which was overwlielined by 
lava Hows - a wonderful peej) at tlni 
world of dim, far-olf times! 

(Centre of India’s Textile Trade 

1 hough agriculture is the princij)al 
imhistry, there are other important ones, 
and though min(*rals an' almost non- 
existent gold occurs in Dharwar and 
is b(‘ing worked tia^re is a wide distri- 
bution of handicrafts. The province is 
the great centre of India's textile trade, 
l^inbay (‘ily standing easily first but 
Sholapur having a consideral^le share. 

Bombay is noted for its sih-er and 
copper ware and Nasik and Poona have 


a re]jutati()n for brass work : biif in- 
digenous industries arc* fullering every- 
when; from modern or.gaih/i-d industrial 
competition and tend to diminish in 
importance. Silk maniifactun', liand 
and inaclniw, is carried on and gives 
vwployiurnt to many thousands of 
])eopl(*, gold and silver tJjH'ad and 
embroidery an* produced, reliablii le;^ther 
goods arc made, by Indian workmen 
under Juiropean su])ervision in Poona 
and Bombay, wood carving and ])OtttTy 
are local arts and oil-sc(’tl j)n‘SS('S arc 
numerous, while iron roller-mills have 
largely su[)t‘rs(*ded tlu* old wooden mills 
for crushing sugar-cane. 

('ommunications are good, Bombay 
being well supplied with roads and rail- 
ways exci‘[)t in tlu* Konkan, where the 
natural obstacle's to railway communi- 
cation have ])roved insurmountable. 
P>ombay ( ity is the centre c’^f trallic 
from which lines run northward along 
the coast linking up Bombay with 
(hijarat, Bajputana, I>‘!hi and the 
north, eastward over tlu* (ihats to 
('eiitral India, tlu* Ikiiti'd Provinces and 
('alcutta, and southward, also over tlu* 
(ihals, toSoutlu'in India geiU'ially. 

Trade and Conditions of Life 

(k)iniuimica lions along the coast are 
maintaiiu'd l)y regular and frecjiient 
servict's of the British ICast Steam 
Navigation ('onij)any aiul there an: 
sailings to all j»arts of the world from 
Bombay. 

Trade is borne chielly on the railways, 
f(*d l)y cart trallic along metalled roads ; 
a certain proj)ortion is sea-borne from 
one ])art of tlu; province to the other. 
An export trade is maintained via 
Bombay with m(.)st of the countries (d' 
the woild, raw' cotton, grain, pulse, 
seeds and hides bi'ing the chief articles 
of export, while* nu'tals and machinery, 
sugar, oils, silk, cotton and woollen 
goods are the chief imports. 

As for conditions of life, the?e are ver\' j 
simple and primitive, in rnral areas as 
in other parts of India. People of all 
classes make the greatest (“ffort to have 
a house of their ow'ii, be it ever so 
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humble, as iisunlly it is a shanty of 
rouf^hly made mud bricks, dried in the 
sun, with a layiT of rafters and a foot 
or two of solid earth on them for a roof. 
Sanitation i#an unknown word ainoiif^st 
the jieasantry, and flies and mosquitoes 
do a good cAkiI of deadly work. 

Bombay is a land of few towns or 
cities. Apart from Bombay City there 
is Poona witli a population of 21.^,700, 
(ho city of Sivaji, pleasantly situated 
pp in the Ghats 1,^50 feet above sea 
levl^l — the last ra])ital of the Maratlias. 
It is a large militaiy station, the seat of 
tlie Bombay government from June to 
OcU^ber, and has many interesting old 
ruins -notably the ])alace of the Peshwa 

and numerous wt‘ll di signed and 
imposing public buildings. An im* 
]x)rtant ('flucational centre, it is also 
of considerable commt rcial importance* 
and ]iossessi‘S cotton mills, iron and brass 
foundries and a paper mill. 

Monuments of Mahomedan Power 

Ahinadnagar, a walled city with fort 
and moat, was (uice the ca])ital of a great 
Maiiomedan kingflom. Xasik, in the 
(dials, is a town of great anti([uily and 
celebrity and an imjxirlaiit ]>la('e of 
pilgrimage. It has very inti resting 
Jain and Buddhist caves and many 
lem])les ; once a ^laratha ca]atal, it is 
dill a wealthy and ])ros|>erous town. 
(>ijapur is famed in history and lias soim* 

' I ry fini' ]\fahoinedan n*maiiis, notably 
I lie Gol (lUinbaz or tomb of IMahomed 
Adil Sliah which has (lie sirond largest 
lome in tin' world. Sliolajmr, i,Noo 
fci t above sea- level, is a thriving com- 
mercial town noted for its cotton manu- 
factures. Its population is no.^Si. 

.Away in tla .south between Savaiit- 
vadi and Xortli Kanara, and almost 
surroundi'd by tlu' Cdiats, lies the 
Portug:nese possession of Goa with its 
principal river thi* Maiidavi ; in ]>h\Mcal 
aspect it resembles the neighbouring 
vonkan and is similar m climate and 
vegetation, whiles its area is 1,300 square 
miles with a i>()tuilation of 380,000. A 
third of the territory is under cultivation, 
the principal crop is rice and it has 


valuable forests ; from the port ol 
Marmagau), wiiich has a fine harbour, 
there is a small trade which is but a 
shadow of that which (ioa I'lijoyed in 
the days of its glory. 

Outpusts of Portugal in India 

The old capital of Goa is, ])erhaps, 
mori! than any other on<‘ can think of, 
a city of the y)ast. ('ajitured |)y that 
gallant I^jrtngiie.^ie captain, .Vffonso d’ 
Albuquerque, in tlie 3'ear 1310 and 
rais^tl by him and his .^ue(;e^s(»ls to the 
rank of a world city, a centre of wealth 
and jiowi r witli n ])0])ulation e.\ceefliug 
200, 000, it has sunk to-day to a few 
thousand and its famous colleges, 
churches, jialaci'S, convents and .s])lendid 
mansions are crumbling into dirst. 
Xova Goa, the ]:)reseiit ca])ital, is 
pictures jiu^ and well-built, kirgely on 
reclaimed land, with iiiau}^ line liiiiklings. 

].)ama 11, another Portngiuse ])osse:ision, 
lies on the liorders of Bombay in tlie 
e.xtreme north, on the ( oast. Its area 
is 149 square miles and pojnilatioii 7,000. 
The soil is moist and fei til<‘, *11 chief 
cro|».s are riia', win at and lo]')ncco, and 
Daman, the [)ort, has huig enjoyed a 
ci-lebrity for its do:k and sliipjnng \ ards. 

Isolated Peninsula of Clutch 

Th<‘ Xative Slate of ('iitch. wlii-h 
together with Katlii.iwar is within tn-.* 
Boml)a\' Presidency, lies belwtrn tlii^ 
sandy sun-sc»>rclied lands of Sind in the 
north, tlie nati\’e states of the Palanpiir 
.Agenev in ilie east and tlu' (hilf of 
(.'utch and the Peninsula of Kathiawar 
in the south, and is bounded in llu* west 
by the .Arabian Si*a ; with its ciuitnisly 
isolated geographical ])osition and its 
many ]vcnliar features it forms a most 
inltTi'sting though .small ]X)rtion of the 
Indian Mmiure. 

In area Cutch covers sipiare 

miles, being ibo miUs across from 
east to west and about 35 to 70 
miles in length from north to south, 
and lias a ]'o]mIalion of .[84,547. It 
is nearly an island since it is cut off 
almost entirely from the continent of 
India by vast salt wastes known as 
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MAIN STREET OF BARODA CITY, CAPITAL OF A FAMOUS STATE 

Capital of of that name, liaiaula eitv i> an impo taut (I’.ide i nitre. It rei l ives the enttnii, 

cereals and tob.ireo wliii li are extensively f^ruwn in the nei.:^hl»om lioi»d, and alsi> tiadts in tlax. 'I’he 
town is veay well supplied with scliooK, churches and linspitaK whose inodiMii WtilU contra>t 
strongly with tlie nncoiith dN\elliiij;s. with their roni^h ro»tfs 


the (ji'eat Kunn and the iJUlc Ri 
of Cutcli, and these gront e.xpanses 
of flat and almost d(‘.solate territory, 
cov(irin{< no Kss tlian 9,000 .stjuare 
miles, heroine innndat(?d daring' the. 
rainy season, between March and 
October, when j)as.sa<^(‘ from ('nt('h to 
the mainland is difiienlt. 

On the wliole treehs^^, barren and 
rocky, ranges of small hills and isolated 
|H‘aks reli(‘V(? the as]nct of the coimtiy, 
also ruggetl and deeply cut river beds. 
Jn tlie staitli a high bank of .sand shuts 
off the sea from a low, fertile and 
wt'll cultivated j)lain from Jo to jo 
miles broad. Btyond tliis. small ranges 
of hills, narrow in the east but s] treading 
out considerably in the west, break up 
the plain. Thty contain one noteworthy 
jtrak, Dhinodhar, only about r,o(Ki feet 
high but rejaited to lia\'e been a 
volcano. riiere are ikj pi'i’iiiaiienl 
rivers in (.'uteb but during the rainy 
season inary streams of coiisiderablr 
size llovv from the central range lujrth- 
ward to tlic Runri ami .southward to the 
Cnlf (.»f Culch. TIh? most petnliar 
natural feature is the Rnrin, vvliich 
varies in widtli irom 35 miles on the 


north to two miles on the east. Its 
origin is unknown ; it may have been 
an arm of tlu? Arabian ^ea from whicdi 
11h‘ waters have Kcedid, or an inland 
lake who^i* seaw.ird barriir has lieen 
swept awa\' l)y ainu’ great natural 
convulsion. It was a naxhgable Jak(‘ in 
tin* time of Alexandir the (ireat, a 
shallow lagoon six eeiitiiries later, and 
tlieiv an* local traditions of .seaj)orls on 
its holders. An eaiilajuake in lifrp 
forced up the u nlul ]>cMt of the (ireat 
Rmm, and it i^ coosuhrably high'fi 
th--re iIkim along the {'dgis, which oft :n 
arii water covered when the ci ntn' is 
(piiti* dry; in the Little Runn tlie sea 
is gradually eucroaching. When tlie 
flood waters dry the J^mm is left with a 
hard, llat siirfa<*e coviTi'd with stone, 
shingli* and .sdt, and as tlu' diy sea.son 
advaners ami the heat increa.ses, the 
gnjiind, blistered and lilazt'cl by the smi, 
assumes a blinding whiteness and 
distances ate dimmed and distorted by 
dazzling mirages. Only in a few i.solatotLiS 
and raised s]k.)Is is tIuTe any water, 
and only near tliese is theie any 
vegetation or animal life, and tin? Ioik - 
lirie.ss of the vast region is intolerable. 


SIS 

For near!}' nine months of the year 
the climate of Cutch is cool and healthful 
and along the const it is fairly pleasant 
all the year round. April and May, how- 
ever, bring fierce heat and diist-storrns 
in the interior, and during October and 
a part of November (lie Jieat is again 
excessive. The maximum tcunperaturc 
known is 109'' in May and the lowest 46“ 
in January. Since it lies almost beyond 
the rainy inllucmce of the south-west 
monsoon, Cutch has a small rainfall, 
a general avi‘rage being 12.6 inches. 
Volcanoes exist no longtT, but earth- 
quake shocks arc frefjuent. 

The vegetation in Cutch is scanty, 
and the scarcity of tn'es reiukTS the 
landscape uninviting. There are a few 
tracts of what is term(‘d “ forest,’* but 
these contain for the most j)art thorny 
and stunted trees, of no value for timlK'r, 
and jungle grass. Sometimes nim, ]npal 
and babul trees are ti) be found near 
village sites, and evi'ii the tamarind, 
banyan and tlie mango. lC\’eiy effort 
is made to encourage arboriculture. 
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Among the wild animals are the 
li‘opard, wild hog and hare, the latter 
existing in large numbers, and the wild 
ass frcfpients the wastes of the Riinii. 
The camel is the most important of the 
domestic animals, being almost indis- 
j)en.sable for transport jmrposcs, and the 
flectness of the Cutch breed is renowned. 
Cows and buffaloes arc also bred. 

There is a fair proportion of good 
arable soil ; it is mostly sandy (with 
dry patches), and lamce easily tilled, 
so the holdings are larg(‘, the average 
b(‘ing 35 acres. Then^ are 4,342 
square miles occupied for cultivation, 
and 50 per cent, is generally under ero]). 
Wliifut and l)arley. of indifferent (inality, 
and cotton are grown, also the ordinary 
varii'ties of pulse and millet common to 
India and a littk^ garden ])roduce. 

(Geologically (_‘utch is one of the most 
ijit(T(‘sting regions in India, a coasider- 
able part of the coiuilry, including the 
Rimn, being covered by recent deposits, 
.some alluvial, others partly so and 
partly fluvio-mariiKs whih' others again. 



llt aliRtic TimvcIb 


ELEPHANT GLADIATORS MEET IN GIANT COMBAT 

UarotLi is ruled from its capital of the same name by the Mtiliaraja Sayaji R.io (lackwar, commonly 
known as tiie Gackwar of Haroda, a potentate of advanced and enlightened views. The siwctacular 
contests between elephants which take place in his palace grounds are famous, and here we see two, 
with blunted tusks, engaging in a tussle ; on the back of each is the attendant ** mahout 



REMOTE MARATHA SHRINE OF THE HINDU GODS ^ 

' oi'nbay is found th'is Uhldu tl'ir'ino! *Thc' tcunplo* iwi “‘i** north-east of 

■' ai jfha rountry, a district which through lacJ'fif l*'nt dot tlic landscape of the 

civilization. Before worshippi,[g pdvjimfdcsc^l^d Z’sV'IlJ ‘‘T Western 

FI descend the steps tu purify themselves by bathing? 
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AMENITIES OF MODERN LIFE IN SANGAMNER 


r Do.ivillt' Walk. I 


A vivid lii;l>t is !r.hoil on the effect of settled rule in India bv this photi>Rraph of a Maratha ‘Street -scene 
As explained in the opposite page, Sangamner is in the wilds of a district still ditficult of access ami 
c\cn there is not one of the most important towns; but street-lamps, printed advertisements and 
houses well built of brick and wood all testify to a higli standard of living 
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such as the sand-chinos and the curious 
calcareous " sub-recent concrete, are 
accumulations of wind-bprne material. 
Alum and saltpetre are ]jroducod and 
the Karimori hills furnish stron/^ and 
tough mill-sloncs and good building 
stone, while a yellowish marble is 
quarried for export. 

The trade of Cutch is mostly sea- 
borne, imports being chiefly raw pro- 
duce, grain, Imtter, groceries, fruit and 


into the Arabian Sea, in extreme length 
220 miles, in breadth 165 miles and in 
area 23,445 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north by the Gulf of Cutch, on 
the west by the Arabian Sea and on 
the south by the Gulf of Cambay; 
and the belt of salt lands and the 
long lagoon of the Nal which form 
the boundaiy on the east between it 
and Gujarat suggest that at some 
earlier period the waters of the Little 



SHRINE AND TOMB OF A FAMOUS MISSIONARY OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
SuiTonnilinK a sqiian* in okl nainrd IVlliourina arn suvor.U C'hi < hiirclifs anti convrnts. 

Ol tlu'st.* tile iMtixit inieorlant, that t»t Horn (the Gontl) k illnstr.itt.'d Ik’m* ; its hand si tine, faradc 

nluits Mil the I'unviMil ot tin on the* I'lir ( Imrch i-; t oiobrati'd thron.i^h all 

bor.m^f it t.onlains thr botlv d S. Fr.anrU Xavier, the famous missionary of tht' ^ixtecntli ((‘nniry 


limber, iron, brass and copper ware, 
cloth, furniture and ivory ; and exports 
are alum, cotton, millet, pulse, garlic, 
claritu •a butter, black-cohnired cloth and 
silver W(Tk. Cutch is noted for its beau- 
tiful tinbroideiy^ and silk and silver- 
work, and has both ginning factories and 
cotton juesses. Owing to the want of 
made roads most of the country becomes 
impassable during the rainy season, but 
there is a small line of railway from 
Bhuj, the capital, to Tuna, a point on 
the Gulf of Cutch, which facilitates trade, 
and there arc various small ports along 
the Arabian sea coast. 

The peninsula of Kathiawar projects 
westwards from the Indian mainland 


Runn of Cutch nud those (»f tlu! (hilf of 
Cambay and made Kathiawar an isl uul. 

With the except ion of some. 1,200 
square miles of territory which belong 
to the neighbouring (rai'kwar of Baroda, 
a like amount which Ix'longs to the 
district of Ahniadabad on the mainland, 
and the little island of Din, 20 
S(]iiare miles in extent, which belongs 
to the Portuguese, Kathiawar is native 
state territory and forms a political 
agency subordinate to the government 
of Bombay. It consists of 193 separate 
states, the 'most important of which, 
having each their own ruler, are Bhau- 
nagar, Dhrangadhra and Navanagar. 
In aspect it is undulating, with low 
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ir s. Ti\ii>')t 

INDIAN BULLOCK, BEAST OF MANY BURDENS, AS A WATER-CARRIER 


• lie Iiuli.iu aro ol the Innnin'il .iiul hoiiird y.poi irs, .nul an* iicvrr Kill»*(l for iod.I 

.IS llir* Hindu strictly abst.iiiis fidin bt'cf ii uiv Inrm, aiKl chu'l .uin»n;^ tia 

>ltl uses of till' bullock, but it is als< ciiiploNod as a pack animal, whik 'ci tain p.irts t' 

troitiii;; bulkx ks ri\'al the speed of a p< ly .iirl arc in much demand for \vhci.‘lcd coiucyancCs 



WATER BUFFALOES COME DOWN TO DRINK IN THE GODAVARI 
Kast of the* Western (diats, to the north of Boinb.iy, lies the Iiigh tabl(‘l.'ind ot Nasik. Hilly in the 
west, it is open and well riiltivat<*d in the e.ist. The country is well waten*d in all part', and .ill the 
streams south of the Chander r.inge run eastwards as tributaries of the (hxlavari nver, whose even 
course through Hat ground is typically illustrated above; the diiimals are water buffaloes 
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ranges of hills extending irregularly. In 
the iKii'th, aj)art from the Tlianga and 
Mandav hills west oi Jhalawar and 
some low hills in Unlnr, the couiii^y is 
iJnt. In the is the (iir range 

and at (dinar tlure is an important 
granitic mountain mass, witli its highest 
])eak .;,300 fee t aj)o\ (iseadeveI. (Opposite 
is the solilaiy hill of Osam and farther 
west tile' Hanla group of hills. The 
Mhadar, rising in the Mandav' hills, is 
the princi[ial river and Hows soutli- 
westwards to tlie s('a at Navibandar, its 
course of no miles marked by well 
iMiUi\'ated lands on either side. The 
Slietnmji is famed fox its wild and 
romantic scenery. 

Punr Roadsteads of Kathiawar 

Although it has siichi a length of coast- 
line Kathiawar lias no geiod harbour, 
exce])t at Heyt at the entranci* to the 
(riilf of ( utch and at Hhaunagar, It 
has ])orts at Vawmia, Jodiya, Bedi, 
Salaya, Naviliandar, Mahuva and 
Dholera, but all are on creeks and 
an' (le]>endent uptjn titlal ('onditions, 
and BorbaiuLir, Jafarabad. Veraval and 
]')iu are '>ini])ly opi'ii roadsteads. Hie 
most im]iortanl salt-water creek is that 
of llauslal, whi('h connects the outer 
and inner (iulf of ('ut('h. 

The peninsula has no lakes worthy of 
the name, but the Kunn of f'ainbay, 
a shalliAV rocky ch.innel, runs north- 
west about 35 miles from the uppt'i* 
tfiil of till' (iulf of ('ambay, joins 
a marshy tract known as the Xal 
on the other side of Kathhiwar in the 
rainy .season and forms a coimocted 
sheet of water over tin* J^lial and 
Xalkantha tracts, cutting off com- 
munication with Ahmadaliad. 

Prosperous Agricultural Land 

Kathiawar has a climate that is not 
at all unhealthy and is often pl(*asant, 
excluding the period from S('])tember 
to the beginning of November, \yhich is 
healthful lor nidther luiropeans nor 
Indians. |anuary3 February and March 
cool, with heavy dews and thick 
logs, and the hot season, which begins 


in April and lasts until the rains com- 
mence in June, is tlie healthiest. 1 'lie 
heavii'st rainfall, 42 inches, occurs at 
Jnnii[^nrh in the Sorntli cUvision ; the 
wet period lasts from June to (.)ctob(*r. 

Togetlu'r with a moderate rainfall and 
fairly temperate climate and numerous 
streani.s, ponds and wi'lls, Katliiawc.r 
has a soil of good quality, depth and 
ti'xture, and hence it is a F^'*^)sperous 
agricultural country^ and its vegetation, 
tliongh not prolific, is abundant. It is 
thinly woodc'd, however, exci'pt in tliii 
(lir region, where there are 1,500 sipiare 
miles of forest, though other im])ortant 
wooded tracts exist. Lands an' set 
aside .specially for tlu' growing of timber ; 
thus in several parts ])lanlatious of 
babul have been formed. 

The soil is of two ]n’inci])al classes, 
rt'd and black. Thi^ latti'r, known as 
kampal, is used for cotton and thi*. 
former, which is less \ alual)le, is crojipi'd 
with barley. The Hhadar rivi'i* tracts 
yield sugar-cane and excellent fruits 
and vcgi'tables. Sorath is noU'd for 
betel-\'incs, grain and ('otion and (iondal 
and Jhalawar for cott(.>n ; llalar gix'es 
excelliiit bajra, jowar, wht'al and othi'i* 
grains and along tla' east coast wheal, 
cotton and grain an' ]M'oduced from 
a soil which requires lU) manure, 'flii'ie 
is a considerablt' amount of irrigation 
mo.stly from storage tanks. 

Last Refuj^c of Ihe I. ion in India 

With regard to fauna, Kathiawar is 
famous as the last refuge in India of tla^. 
lion. Once common all over tlu' penin- 
sula and exti'iiding into (bijarat and 
Central India, it exists to-day only in 
the (hr fori'sts and, rarely, on the 
(iirnar mountain. Shorter in mane and 
lighter in colour than the African lion, 
it approximates in size to the tigi'r, but 
is heavier and stronger. Unlike the 
tiger, it does not try to conceal its 
escape when disturbed but walks boldly^' 
away. It is gregarious in habit and 
moves about in family parties. From 
being nearly extinct, careful preserva- 
tion has raised the number of lions in 
Kathiawar to nearly a hundred. 
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CATARACT OF UNRIVALLED BEAUTY IN INDIA: THE GERSOPPA FALLS 

In llic North Kaiiar.t distrii t of llomb.iy. tin; Sh.iravati river breaking through tlic Western Chats 
c.oiirxis swiflly wo'^t wards. miles cast of the «>1 Gersoppa ilie liver, now > h rt hniad 

plunge-; ovv r a clilf 830 feet and de^cciuls in four separate casrade- known as the Kaja tlu‘ Uo.ircr* 
the Koeket and the Dame Hlaiiehe. The pool into whir h the Kaja leaps i, i tei-t in deptl.' ’ 
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Other wild animals include the 
lco])ard, huntin^^-chcetah, anlelopti, wild 
lu)^, hyaena, wolf, jackal, wild cat, fox 
and ])orcupine. As for reptiles, many 
snakes exist, and the crocodile and 
tortoise arc common. Among the 
domesticated animals, horses are bred 
in large numbers and have a good 
nam(\ Milch cows and buffaloes are 
reared in the (hr; shce]3, too, are 
])l('ntiful in some parts. 

Basalt beds belonging to the Deccan 
trap occupy the greater portion of the 
peninsula. They lie almost liori/ontally 
and have be(‘n deeply denuded, so that 
countless numbers of intrinsic dikes 
have become visibh^ in ev(‘ry district. 
The older rocks in the north lielong to 
the lowiTand npp(T cn‘taceoiisand a belt 
of recent alluvium follows the southern 
coast, whiU^ there are largt! stretches 
of alluvium on the east iK'ar the (iulf 
of ('ambay and in the north near the 
Little Runn of Cutch. Kathiawar 
abounds in minerals and is particularly 
rich in building stone. Iron is the chu‘f 
metal. IVarls of good (juality an' found 
in the (hilf of Cutch, red coral occurs at 
Sil and Mangrol and bloodstone n<‘ar 
Tankara in Morvi. 

Most of the j)<*o])le are agriculturists, 
many are also hshermen and a fair 
j imber are engaged in inaritinu' tran.s- 
]M)i( ; ])ut Kathiawar has cotton mills 
and presses and a ]^r<\s]H‘rous tradir in 
timber, and its crafts comprise gold 
and silver thread making, the weaving 
of silk and brocades, the manufacture of 
fragrant oils, sandal wood carving and 
ivoiy inlaying. Tlu* organization of the 
village community has still considerable 
vitality in Kathiawar. 

The (‘xpoi't trad<^ is primarily that 
of cotton, sent to Bombay and estimated 
at a sixth of tlu' anuMint Bombay 
receives for re-(*x])ort. Imports consist 
largely of bullion, grain, cotton-cloth, 
.sugar and m(>las.ses. Railways absorb 
the greater ])art of the ex])ort track', 
these traversing the j)eninsiila in all 
directions and being connected with the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India 
Railway on the mainland. 
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SCENE IN THE WESTERN GHATS 

III tlio eurUi,.;afM* lriTie»ry ni (iu.t, 13 luiU-'. 
lr«»iu Km U Sl.ilinM (ni tin* Wr^i Imli.m 

K.iilw.iy. is Iniin.l thi' i'.nnnus 
u,it<'rlall t>l nmlli ur “ Sr.i dI Mil!\ 

The most important towns are Dhran- 
gaddhra, Hhauuagar (the ])rinci]xil cotton 
export centre), Navanagar, Junagarh 
(('xtreinely picturescpie with an inter- 
esting old citadel), Rajkot, Dhoraji, 
Porbandar, (iondal, ^lorvi, Mahuva 
(noted for its mangoes), Veraval, Wadh- 
wan (an important railway junction) 
and Dili, Nuno da Cunha’s isle. 
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If for notliiiig oIs(*, Kathiawar is worth 
a visit Jor its intMiiorii'S of a niif^hty 
past -the world-famous rock edicts of 
Asoka carved on a gij^^antic granitt' 
1 )Ould(‘r b(dween Junaj^arh and Girnar 
or the Buddhist rock-hewn caves of 
]inia^arh lirst mentioned ])y the Chinese' 
traveller lUueii Tsiani:^ in the seve'uth 
century. Tlie Jain tcni]des high up 
on Mount (lirnar are rex-ered alike hy 
Hindu, Ihiddhist and Jain; and in the 
Slate of Palitana tlu* hill of Satrunjaya, 
most sacred of the live sacred liills of 
ihe Jains, has its enlire summit covered 
witli te'injde's, some f)f them (‘ight hundivd 
X'e*ars old. 

(lujarat ju'opeT, that is the mainland 
portie)!! \\ithe)ut ('iite'h and Kathiawar, 
include's all the* territory senith e)f Sind 
and north of 'L'hana district hctwe;en the* 
Marwar desert, the Rajputana hills, the 
Khandesli highlands and the \\'e'St«‘rn 
(ihats on one side; and the* Arabian St‘a 
on the* <.)lher, a re*gion with a ]>opulatie>n 
eif 7.000,000. Of I his, only about a 
I'oiirih be'longs to Brili.sh India, the 
r«‘st hs'ing divieleal ame.>ng the* State e)f 
B)ar(»da and various le sseT Inelian state's 
ee>inj)rised in the* fenir .Vge‘ncie*s e)f Main 
Kantlia, Re'wa Kantha, Cambay anel 
l\dan])ur: and the* British elistrict of 
Surat may be* includeel. 

h'ertile Soil of a Land of Plains 

The* e"e*ntral ]dain has some of the* 
in*)sl fertile soil in India. I'reaii the 
fe)e)t of the high hills of crystalline re)ck 
whie'h run so\ith-e‘astwarel frenn Mount 
Ab\i the land, whieh is re)cky and well 
we)ode‘d only ne*ar tlu^ hills, slopes 
gradually withotit rexk or eminence U) 
the' Knnn e)f ('ntcli, the Xal lagoon anel 
the* (bilf of ('ambav, ne-ar each of which 
flu* greuinel turns salt eu' sanely. 

The gulf of Cambay breaks th.e ce)asl- 
linei be)ldly and the re are estuarie's at the 
mouths e>f the* Narbada, T.»])li and some* 
smaller rivers, but the* gulf has silteMl 
uj) and, there* are no goe)d harbours. 

(iiijarat is a lanel of })laiu.> ; the 
mountains found within it arc mere'ly 
st)urs of chains ejulside its territory 
and they are wild and generally 


inaccessible* so that (hijarat has no hill 
stations. Its h(*alth resorts are all 
ontsiele its frontiers excej)t fe^r ce*rtain 
se?aside spots bedove'd of Indians. Spurs 
frenn J^ajpiitana strike into Paiie.h Mahals 
and Mahi Kantha, and the eliminislu'el 
e'lids of the Salpura range are thrust 
betwe e-ii the Ta])ti and Xarbada rivers. 
The* X'avsari “ Brant (district) of 
Bareula has hills u]) to 2,f‘o() fe*e.'t abov e* 
se*a-le‘vt‘l and the feu'titieel pe*ak e)f 
SalluT fi'et) ; while the surge* e)f 

the* W'e'ste'ru (ihats breaks u]) the* 
ce.)untry south e)f Surat. All I he* rest 
is Ie‘ve‘1 ])lain. intc'rsecte'd by stre^ams 
anel rix'e'rs ineaiule ring slowly iu wiele-, 
deep sunken bee Is. 

Pasturage Watered hy Many Kivers 

In the north, for instance, the 
pasture* kinds ed' Balaiipur are* watere*el by 
twe) '-tre ains, tlu* J^>anas ami llie* Saras- 
wati, flowing from tlie Aravali mouii 
tains to the* Little' Kuim of (.'uteh. The* 
e'e-ntral disliicts have* a numbeT of small 
rive'rs ed’ which the* me)st imjiortau! are* 
the' Sabarmati on whirli stanels the 
city e)f Ahniadabad, th*' ca])ital e)f 
(injarat, arul the* Mahi whie'h has gi\vn 
its name* te) the* .Mahi Kantha (Ikinks e*)! 
the* Mahi) .Xge'Ucy. These.* How south- 
warel te) the* head of the (iulf e)f Canib.iv. 
The* Xarbada crosse's southern (iujarat 
fre)jii east to west and flows inle) flu* sea 
iie'ar Bre)ach ; the TajHi enters the sea 
a little te) the north ed' Surat. 

lli)w Alluvial (jujarat is frri^ated 

Xe'arly all ihe streams and rivers 
How ill sunken beds and so are e)f little 
use feir irrigatieiu, but fnan some* e)f 
their tributaries the'ie is irrigatie)!! 
by mi'ans e>f canals. Trrigntiein from 
tanks anel re*serve)irs is largely practised 
halt in meist j)arts is limited te) the cede! 
se'ase)!! whe'U water is ne.'eded for the 
rice crop te) ripe'ii. 

The greate'r part of Gujarat is an 
alluvial plain, the covering of alluvium 
being of no great depth. The Deccan 
trap, which reappears in Kathiawar, 
crops up eiccasionally. The soil is 
black, bre)wn e)r light, the black 
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WALLED VILLAGE IN THE MARATHA COUNTRY 


F. L)i':i\illu Wulki. I 


\\\.ivl)fvnii(i tlirWV^tu-ii (ih.itslk* tlie «r(‘at plains (»f the IVnan. :\w\ it is in th.' lurren hill roiintry 
i.t*lwfTri ilu* tw.i tliat '>ii< li villaj^esas Ihi^are tMiiiul. Bi-fon* Uriti.li rule llinr wa^. littlf sr( nrity hi‘ie 
Inr lif(' « !(■ jToperty ; warlaro ('oiitinurd iiiK easiiifilv ; hti^.itttls \v«‘iv iiuinei'nii-^, I ln' \ illanes, like tin* 
rilir^, liad walls. ‘ Nowadays such forti(uM< ions arc useless and, a-, in tin*, i)hot.)i<raph, fall iiitu deeay 


j)ivd()iniiidtini^. Tlu* cliicf blark-soil crops 
arc cotton, rice and cereals, wliiki 
bajra, j(j\var and pnlsi‘ are chielly 
^row'll U])on the litjjlUer soils. Tobacco, 
said to be the Ix st in Western India, is 
grown in Kaira district, also in Broach by 
the Narbada ri\'er. San-hernp is 
raised in Palanpnr .and sngar-cane in 
J'alanpiir and Snral. Castor oil is 
exttaisively grown in the south of Snrat. 

I'lie only forests of Nahie are found 
in Palanj)ur and in the Kewa Kantlia 
Agency ; l)nt the cultivated plain 
.abouiuls in handsome shade trees, 
giving it a ])ark-like appearance. In 
gen(‘ral tin' variidies of tna's an- not very 
dii'ferent from those found farther soiitli 
and already described ; many an* of 
commercial im]K»rtance. The fauna, too, 
does not differ markedly from that 
which abounds in tin* region as a whole. 

(jiiiarat is not rich in minerals. In 
the hills of the Banch Mahals district 
lluTC is lead, iron, mica and manganese. 
Mica, manganese and talc are found in 
l^ewa Kantha D('(:can trap rock, 
granite and sandstoia.* an; (jiiarried in 
Pancli Mahals and Baroda. wiiile the 
green marble of ^Motipiir.i in Baroda is 
: . gaikled .almost as a j^recious stone. 
^1 erj is iron stone in Sur.at but no iron 


is workt'd. Agati‘ or eornelian is found 
in Ahmadabad and R(‘wa Kantba and 
worked in Ahmadabad <‘ily, Kajpulana, 
Baroda and ('ambay. The ' ealeareous 
sandstone (piarried at .Mimadnagar and 
other ])laees in the Mar vState in Mabi 
Kantlia ranks .among tin* finest building 
.stoiK s of India. TIh‘ liiiu' n.sed in ])re- 
])aring llie fine stueeo seen on Ih-lbi 
l.)uildings eomes fnun the Idar moun- 
tains. (iranite, f(nei>>s and eryslalliiu^ 
marble oeeiir in Main Kaniha. Salt is 
made from brine fomu! niuh rground in 
Abinadabatl district and from se.i- 
brine in Surat disiriel. 

(bijarat has a brisk cold se.asoii when 
i-ven frost is not unknown, .ind oppressiv«‘ 
h('at in summer, h'xtremes of temi)era- 
lure are most marked in Balan])iir and 
least in Surat; the coldc.st month is 
January, the hottest April. The 
average annual rainfall is from 20 to 30 
inches in Surat disiriel it is heavier 
owing to the nearness of the Wesleni 
(iiiats. In seasons of rain shortage 
large nuinbers of the j)(>piilation are 
faced with famine, in seasons of i^xccssive 
rainfall with destructive Hoods. 

Thf* principal me.ans of communica- 
tion is th(? Bombay, Baroda and Central 
India Railway and its branches. The 
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main line runs from Bombay up through 
Surat, Broach, Kaira and a district of 
Baroda • State to Ahmadabad city 
where it meets the Raji)Utana-Delhi 
and the Katliiawar lines. There arc 
some good main roads, but no navigable? 
canals and practically no navigable 
rivers, with the exception of the 
Narbada and the Tapti. A considerable 
coasting trade in small vessels is carried 
on between the ports of Gujarat and 
those of Cutch, Kathiawar and the 
Konkan. 

Agriculture is the ]3rinci])al industry 
and eni])loys the greater \y<ui of the 
populatif)n. But every country town 
and village lias its inanufactiires in the 
proper sense of ])roducts made by hand, 
and many towns haw now one or more 
factories. Broach cotton and Surat silk 
are famous in the world of commerce 
outside India. Ahmadabad is the 
centre of a growing cotton mill industry 


and is second only to Bombay among 
the factory towns of Western India. 
Broach also has its cotton mills, so has 
Nadiad in the Kaira district and several 
other towais in Gujarat. But more 
interesting and of more irnportanct? 
still arc the ancient handicrafts. 

Hardware is manufactured at Ainod 
in Broacli district ; .soap and glass in 
the towns of Kairi district, where 
calico-printing is also done on a larg(' 
scale ; pottery and earthenware, brass 
and co]:)per work at Ahmadabad 
and Baroda. Cotton-cloth is woven 
everywhere throughout the country, 
silk chieily at Surat, Ahmadal^ad, 
Baroda and Broach, d'imber is the 
staple trade of Panch Mahals. 

The tf)wns of (7iujarat wen* fjiice 
walled ; and though Ihe fortilicalions 
are now ruined in nu^st casi‘s the 
division between town and suburbs is 
still clearly marked. The villages have* 



PRIMITIVE HOUSES OF A NATIVE STREET OF SURAT 

Formerly the headquarters of tiui ICast India Company, before it transferred its activities to Uombay, 
Surat, at the nu)Uth of the Tapti river, still remains a town of considerable importance. It is the. 
capital of the district of Surat which fringes the coast on the cast side of the Gulf of Cambay, and 
has important rice, cotton and pulse crops. The primitive uat\ire of the town is well shown here 
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ucU-to ,h> .'//V^vir.mv. iluc 
to Ibr li.-i' «( tilc^ iii-<(i\i<l ol (il.l(</l 
for rooliiJi^ ;m(l to tlir jnvsrncc of line 
sIkkIv tnvs. Tlio typical Indian village 
is found ill ixafection in Gujarat where 
t-ieh class of the population has its 
special (iiiarter. The landowners live 
in tlu middle with their ttaianls grouped 
around them. 

The child city is Almiadabad, 30 
miles to the north of the head of tlu* 
(hilf of C'iimhay. The Mnlioniedans. for 
so long the rulers, are now, with the 
exci'jition of a few rich families, weavers, 
artisans, peons and mill-hands. I he 


town is built in blocks called pols, some 
consisting of as few as six, others of 
Imudveds of \\ouses. 'the architecture, 
which is famous, is a mixture of 
Saracenic with Jain and Hindu, t.‘Ven 
in the mo‘^(i'K'S. The Jama Masjid (or 
('athedral ?Jos(|ue) is m(.)st remarkable, 
with its columns and marbl:-paved 
court with live domes auaind it. 

Surat was for long the greatest seaport 
in all Imlia. To-day it is reduced to 
ratlier less than third-rate lank. 'I'he 
city stands most j)iclur(‘S(|uely whcai' 
the Tapti river bends suddenly to sW(‘i‘p 
weshvard towards the sea. In the; middh* 
of its ri\’er-front rises tin* casUe, an 
irregular ma>s of fortilication Hanked 
at each «’orner by a huge' round tower, 
'['he city stretclu'S for a mile and a 
(]uarter along tin* left bank of the 
Tapti and about a mile ujistream is the 
old town of Kandi-r. 


Tm? /nh'S of foiiifications once 
encircled Surat, ami these arc still 
dearly traceable. Within those lines 
the city is now ratlicr sparsely ]:)opiilated, 
the suburbs growing out into tlie open 
fields. There are many notable old 
mosoiies and tombs at Surat and at 
Ranaer. The Hindu temtdes arc all 
modern. 

l^aroda city in the Barod Prant is 
the capital of the Maharaja Gaekwar’s 
dominions and is celebrated for its 
banyan trees and for its palaces and 
ganlens. A clixin. well lighted town with 
good roads and a gcjod wati^r siip])ly. it 
is yet enclosed by aiieit'iit walls. The 
po]>uhition of 94,712 is employed cbiiHly 
in handicrafts. The I'^aroda ('ollege 
is a very handsenm? building and there 
arc hos|>itals, states oflict's, schools, a 
high ('oiirt, a library, a imiseiim, a 
z()ol(\gi(:al gankai and a public ])ark, 
beside a multitude of Hindu tem])les. 

('ambay was once, a great si'aport like 
Broach and Surat, but the silting of the 
gulf and the prevali“iiC(? of a dangerous 
bor«‘ or tidal wave InM nuuk; it inacces- 
sible to shij)Sof any tonnagix And then* 
are many other towns in (iujarat. 
soim^ of them, s\ich as Xadiad in thi- 
Kaira district, biing of rising manu- 
facluring iinport;»:i< r*. Ind. edi, with the 
re\ival of hand weaving and the institu- 
tion of small \'!llag( fa( lories, (iujarat 
is on the way to rero\ ( r liuit t.»r(.)sperity 
which earned il for .m) manv eeiituries 
the name of th«: (iardeo of linlia. 
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K aim ill n As a whole, llie 

iiortli-w (\st ('oriKT «»f the Heecaa, one 
relic of the ancient ( iondwanaland ; in 
this respet't m ''triking eoiUr.j'-t with the 
riveriiu' alliu ial and dellaie IVng.d In 
(It -aW, tile narnnv coast sliij> wrst of the 
Western Hhats ; tlu; inner eastern side 
of the W(“stein (ih.its, with the Ix'giniiings 
of the platiMii whieli slopes away to the 
east ; the ]vninsnla (jf (hitch ; the peniie 
sula of Katl iawar ; and lowland (iiijaial. 

Ll'ninitc and vri^ctatioii. Monsoon clim- 
ate, witli three season^. Heavy rains on 
the coast strip, with 200 iiu hcs a year in 
in the south, but k'ss rainy east of 
xiie ediats and in tlie nortli. [iingle 
forests in the w(‘t areas, .Arid (aitcli 
^a.cks trees, and has jungle grass c'lniul 


b.arreii wastes. Khilhiawar has mon‘ trei' ' 
ainl maigro\es on th«‘ sonlh ('oasl. 

lYof/inls. l\handesli and the Carnafi* 
prodiH e cotton and help to fecMl the 
cotton mills of Hond)ay olv and Hroach. 
4 'he forests yield teak, (iiijarat, the 
llonibay Heecan and the Carnatic grow' 
nnllets, ]nilsos and winter wheat. On the 
wet coast-lands rice and coconut palms 
are cnltivate<l. 

(Uttlih)h. '1 he cliief contribution of this 
area to ti e world as a whole comprises 
raw' cotton and cotton goods. In view' 
of the increased (hnnaiid for (ottoii goo<ls 
and the increa.^ing risk of failure of the 
American cotton crcip, much will depeml 
uf'oii improved cultivation and increased 
.skill in manufacture. 
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r?rj Uj(‘la.s|. I*a.r 1 I IkmI hut litHi- .sjmi'o imvlHch 

Jl t«» ((MllllHJll OH tin* (*«) 1 iIpH(.*< ot this Olio; 
a.iul iHM\ I 1 V(*I thaX those (Mmlciits nuav 
he It'l'ti to speak for Iheniselves. IJoston 
at h'a.rt, with its intelk'etiui! aii<l (iterary 
tnulitioiH, iH'ed have no fears at heinj' deseriheil 
hy Mr. \V. L. (h'oree, wliom many rank aiuoiiir 
the forenio.''t Krerlidi novelists. 1 1 is writings 
an* especially p«)pMlar in .Niip rica aiul I can 
well iniii;.^iiu! many Hosloniaiis readini^ his 
ehapti*!' willi <^reat interest in order to see their 
<iwn city IfiroiiLdi Ihs (‘vc.-*. Ilis wi'll-kiiown 
liehtness of loiieh will not disappoint thi'in, 
and from iny own kMowled'j:(‘ of JJoston I ea.n 
state that he has painted a faithful fiiehire of 
a town extremely liard to depit t a t<mn of 
many diverse elemt'iits and yet witli a st'iiM* of 
common pinh' lh;it can he felt rather than put 
into won Is, 


Contents of Part 10 

a l 'I’l’K apart from its pr.aetieal utility th<T<* 
is, to me a,t any iat<*, a piTuIiar fas<*in- 
atiE>u about an alpha.h**t ieal list Bra/.il, 
Ihillany, IJrussel.v!, Ihidape.st, ! The ipialities 
of each ent/y se<‘ni to leap into proinineneo hy 
contrast with its ju-iLddamr. This is hy the 
way, however; I was .settinvr out' to teil you 
the eonti'uts of the fol|o\> ine I'art'. d’lu* tAvo 
countries, Hrazil ami Ihittany, an- treated hy 
Mr. F. A. Kirkpatrick and Air. d. .A. Ihemlon 
lespeirtively ; I think that the pliotoeravnn* 
si'etion illustratini' I 5 razil, with its vi(*ws of the 
Siutos river uhieh is aceounled one of tla* 
loveliest waterways in tlu* world, (‘omhim*d with 
th(‘ aut hor s specialised knowledge of his subject 
Avill main* a noteworthy I'ont rihution. Brittany, 
a.wdher heautifully illustrated chapter, shares 
the colour section with Brussels which is (Jts 
scrihed hy Mr. (dJh’al. Smith, while the siroiid' 
})ho 1 o;iravnre section adorns Mr. Walter 
Jerrold's description of liudapest. 


[Cvntiinini ok p'Ujc Hi of this 


M ABS are a siihj(*et that always seems to 
])rovoke acrimonious di.seiission, as 
anyom* who has a.rgiied over a roml- 
inap with a travelling eompaiiion will know. 
Acrimonious, ol loursc*, is altoo(*tlu‘r too sftone 
a wor<l to apply to tin* cliarmiiuily wordetl eoii- 
slructivi' erdicism of my coi rcspomlcnts, hut 
tlicre eIocs m'vcrtlick'ss seem to hi* a- measure of 
dis.sa.tisfactiou in ec'itain quarters with regard 
to our maps. One letter, which T will ipiote 
in full, runs as follows : 

l)»*ar Sir -May I \\Mlt* yc: a ^Ui.rt line in 
ap|ti‘r<*i.ii lull uf yoiir ni'w work, ('orsnois op iiie 
\VoKl n. It :■< c'.tri'nn-lv in(i‘n*''l iiej -mil the ilhi'^- 
Iratiuns ar.* imi-(|ualleil. PiU I wu'ild hki* to iiiaki* 
uiie .'<iii.'-u«*'«t lull, if yun do not niiini. and that is in 
rujf.-inl to the in:i()-i. lies, i are sh> t\v n in ni - aiuehrona* 
ami t he eutiluiir.s In •.h■l•lin!^ '1 Ins ^h.llline, loeu! her 

with iner.s. r.iil\va_\s. ete.. oi.ile ; lhe-,u ratlier 

(httieiilt to read, aiul in -uiiii* i .i -e-. it i"- no! very 
ea-.y tu .illue.iif the eua'.l line I'ldv l*v f.'llowin^r it 
for .some little ilistaeee. As lli'- w.irk is • iui'a|)hi'*al 
il W’ue.lil s«M-ni lu iiterit, '-■|)eiaal .itli niiuii !»'‘eitr p-iid 
lu the in.ips, tintl I wuuli.l suC'jest itiU I he • ont ui IPS 
in till- future maps he slu w'n hy 1h«- um.i! t>mus of 
irreeti and Im-uwii, wliieh wuiild nut. hindei t ho 
|M-inlin,tr nf the Inwi's, ete. : a else ih.d .1 .seric.s 
of map.s of tl.-? variuus euii‘.inei,i s and. it jmssihle, 
countries he phu-ed at the end ui the u Tk. 

, I’lea.se, sir. do tad think that I am complaining 
at yuur elhirts, wltie]) J jtni sme are very much 
ajiprei i.ited, tu plea.sr yuur reaih-rs , hut 1 just olTci* 
the siieecstiun. w'hii h, I euiisiilci*. would eon.siihn'ahlv 
improve a .splendid work. 'I’lie map in particular 
which has prom]»ti I me to write to yon i.s that of 
the .Mlniitie Island in Part 1 ; it is rather dillie.iilt 
tu .spilt some uf the i.slaijd.s, owing to the method 
adopted of .showing the ocean depth.s, whilst if these 
w<*ro eulourcd tlu* map would appear iiiihiilcly 
i-lcan‘r. 

Tnisliiig that my letter will imt ‘‘go against the 
gram,” as it is no^ my intention that it should, 

• .remain, etc,. Puank IIakt. 

4, Alton Bond, 

Waddon, Suvrev. • 


wrapper 


^ nui Wouui arc prolrctcil by cojiyrigtir In alt tiJUlitrli-ii Klmiatory t.i the llci 
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BOMBAY CITY 


Island Capital of fndustnaf India 


by Marmadukc Picktliall 

Author of "Oriental Encounters,” etc. 


B ombay is an island artificially 
('(imposed of seven islids, with 
a total area of 22 S(juarc 
miles, and is the southenimost of a 
^u'oiip of hat and fertile islands close 
to the mainland of the Konkan, half- 
way down tht‘ west coast of India. It 
is joiiK'd by a causeway to tlie neigh- 
bouring island of Salsette. 

Tht* shape of J^oinbay island, stretch- 
ing soiitliward on the map between a 
nobl(." inlet calk'd “ Jk)ml)ay Harbour ” 
and tlic^ open S(‘a, is somc'thing like a 
lobster’s claw. tli<' two ])incers of the 
claw being Malal^ar Point and ('olaba 
I*()int, and Back Bay the di'ep curve 
between. In th(‘ .seveiitic'S the city 
occui)ied (uily th(' bast' (d* the eastt'rn 
half. Today it occupies both i)inct*rs 
and praOically the whole length of the 
islantl northward. 

Though tlu' coconut groves of 
Mahiin aiul Matunga have a rural 
look, they hidt^ a tliickly populated 
growth of shanties. Parel, once a 
fashionable suburb, now rivals Oldham 
with its smoking chimntys, its factory 
hooters and its crowds of cotton -mill 
liands. At the north-east corner of 
the island there is still a stretch of 
salt marsh, and at the north-west 
corner a few acres of land not yet 
exploited. On the other hand the 
suburbs of the city now extend some 
way bi'yond the boundaries of the 
island, to Aiulheri andThana in Salsette. 

Enervatinjt Climete of the Swamp 

The climate of Bombay is of worse 
repute » among .Indians than among 
Europeans. It is not that there are 
great extremes of heat and cokl, but 
that except when it is actually raining 
during the monsoon, and for a few^ 


weeks in Deccinber and January whi*n 
it has been said, ()ne catches c old 
because thi'ie is a draiiglit occasionally,'' 
there is an e(]uable, close, steamy heat 
inducing Hoods of pers|)iration upon 
slight exertion, and tho. malaria mos- 
(piito is both prevalent and active. 
The city has been largely built on 
swampy ground ami Siunething of tlie 
climate (d' the swamp adheres to it. 

Royal Dowry for an En^tllsh Queen 

Small iMuiuences liki* Malabar and 
Camballa hills, which catch a bn^ath 
of air above the re.st, an* in demand 
for residence'. l)y tliose who can afford 
to choost'. l'h(‘ ])oj)uJatioii has f ul- 
grown tlie city, which to-day not 
only th(‘ capital of the Bombay 
Presidency and the chief ]H)rt and 
bnsine.ss mai t for western and central 
India but also tlu* chief indiislritd city 
in all India. 

The nanu' Bonil)ay (in tiujarati. 
Mombay) is derived from the nami' of 
tlie local Hindu goddess, Mombadevi, 
whose ti*mj>k' is >U\\ the most im])()rtant 
building in the city for devout Hindus, 
The island was tirst colonisi'd from the 
mainland by a peoidc called Kolis. 
They were lisliermen and farmers, 
and the i^resent Bombay castes of 
fishermen and rural w’orkers are de- 
scended from them. Ikimbay was 
conquered later by the Mahomedans 
and was attached to the Mahomedan 
kingdom of Giq.ivat until, with the other 
islands, it was ceded by Sultan Bahadur 
to the Portuguese in .\.n. 15Tb 

In 1661 it passed from the Portuguese 
to the English Cnnvu as ])art of the 
dowry of ('atheriiie of Bragaiiza, bride 
of Charles IT. At the time when it 
came into the hands of the English 
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ISLAND AND CITY OF BOMBAY AND ITS SURROUNDINGS 


Ili(‘ isliuid ;i jiopiiliition of about 

10,000, ( liii lly iu tlu' north and n'ntn*, 
and yirUlrd a yi'arJy of al)out 

.55.000 Tlu* fort whali tiio 

luiLdish l)uiJt for thc’insilvrs lu-ar the 
harbour, tho iininniM' iiotcniialitics of 
which tlu*y wen* tlu* first to iv<'oj<ni/o, 
and the fudiau ba/aar wlii<'h sprauf^ up 
at ils Jaiidward wrvr tlu* iuu'l(‘us 

of the present city and still survive in 
local terininoloj^^y. 

In anci(‘nt days the ('hi<’f city on 
Bombay Harbour was Bmi in the 
island of hde[)hanta. In later times 
it was Kalyaii upon a distant creek. 
Bombay itself can therefore boast of 
no anti<|nities. 1 la- ori,c,diial tem|)le of 
Mombadevi has loii^^ disa|)pear(‘d ; the 
presemt temple is a modern buildiiifi:, 
and so is tlu' (Ireat Jama Masjid or 
('atheelral ^h)S(]ue (built in 1S02). TIuTe 
is a Moslem shriiH‘ of some antiquity 
at Mahiin and an ancient Hindu b nqde 
on Malabar Hill. Jhit visitors in scratch 
of real antiejuities make pilgrimage to 
the wondcrliil caves or rock temples 
on Kli‘j)hanta, one of the many pretty 
islands in tlu^ harbour. 

J^ombay \< the scat of govc^rnmcuit 
for the i^ombay Presidency and the 
rcsid(‘nce of the gc 5 vc*rnor in the cool 
s<*a' a. in liu' hot w(‘ath(*r (jovernincmt 
Ho .1: at Mahabaleshwar, a beautiful 


hill station in the* Western (dials, and 
during the monsoon al (iaiK'sWkhind 
lu ar Poona. Tlu' Stu ndariat, the* eentre 
of all d(‘|>arlm(‘nls ol the presidi'uey 
administ ration, is a eonspic nons building 
lotiking ()vc‘r palm trees to Bac'k Ikiy. 

Tlie university is the ceiure of higher 
oduc'ation in the pnsideney, and the 
(.'onrt of Jnsticx* or High ('onrt is the 
court of ap])eal and revi'^ion. It is also 
a (xnirt of first iiistanee for eansc s at isiiig 
within th(' island of Ik unbay itself. 
Most of the de|\i! Iments of loc'al 
aclminisfration are in ch.ngc* of the 
municipal corporation, a lH‘d\ which 
has a majority of eleefed members, 
Indian and Juiropc^an. It elects its own 
piv.sidc iit and a standing ccMiimitU'e tO| 
transact its ordinary hnsiin ss. Its chic^f 
c.xc'cntive officer, however. Hie Municipal 
( ommissioner, is always appointed by 
thci government. 

S. Thomas’s church, now tlie cathe- 
dral of the Anglican diocx .se of Bombay, 
was the grandest hnilding on the island 
in the eighteenth cc'iitiiry, which .sliows 
how moeb'st was the city in those days. 
Tlie nin(‘tecn\th ccMitnry was the age Of 
public works. A cliain of docks bc'side 
the liarboursoc'uredfor the ('ity first-class 
standing as a port. A w^ater sn|)plv and 
drainage system wenr inangnralixi, and 
the great markets were built with 
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iu*arly all the present public buildings. others thickly pJmiied with palms. 

Of later buildings the most striking Seen from ilui city, it s(‘ems half- 

are the. I^rince of Wales’s Museum, a encircled by the distant, jagged ram])art 

mosque-likV* structure in the style of of the WestcTii (iluits. Tlu' entrance, 

Jhjapur, the Royal College of Science with its sunken rocks and ra])id ciirrenls, 

and the Taj Mahal Hotel, the largest was dangerous be fore the* days of buoys 

hotel in India. The Ciatc of India, and lights. Now it is an a Hair oi simple 

which is being built on the chosen piloting and, once insid<‘, the largest 

landing-place of royalty, Apollo Bunder, ships have elbow-room, 'l lu- W ^ ()., 

is destiiK'd to rival the handsome British India, Lloyd Triestino, Anchor 

Hallard I’ier when^ the mail steamers and City Lines, wliie h cany passeaigers 

go to land their passengers. between India and iuirope, lu^idcs tln‘ 

. The harbour is the glory of Bombay. local siTvices to ('eyJon, Karachi and 

It is a magnilici'nt i‘X]xmse of water tlu* Persian CiuJf and many cargo lines 

studded with a variety of islands, .some and sinalkT coasting visst ls, us(‘ the 

mountainous, some Hat, some barnai. harbour regularly, whih* cn)W(ls of 



HARBOUR DOCKS AND STREETS OF INDIA'S INDUSTRIAL CAPITAL 
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VILLAGE STREET ON THE NORTH-WEST OUTSKIRTS nc Qi-.Ri.n*’'' ® 

Mahim vill:i«c Jits ill t]i(Mii.idst of a forrst of paliii-s \vliirli aiv frr-fin fi BOMBAY CITY 

tlirvmgli til;* «(^ .- aud walls of tlie native dueJIin^s. The \Iahi ijrnwiiig ri|-ht 

MB a ’ -fe.-' fanyland of beauty with their myriads of coconut Li ^''’‘^t-nd lr,r miles, 

Pran ■ a the woods stands an isolated Hindu temple devoted ti ?h“worship ofuali; cStrt olSiva, 
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SLOW BUT SURE: A BULLOCK REKLA IN A BOMBAY STREET 
T.ixii .INI' ply tlimiinli liuli.i’s urc.it •'Miunicivi.il nty, Imt a lonii nl rmiN ry.iiu i ’■ (Uit of Kn pniLr 
witli llir spirit ot tin* l.iinl mav still Im* xtrii in thr streets - the ImlloeU rekl.i. I here .iie two f\pe-, 
one <‘iil<‘re(! Iroin in li'ont .nel oih- liom hfliiml ; .in<I the .miin.ils that siij->plv thr inoti\(’ power 
are tin* or<liii.ii y Itnlian liiiin|n*.l doiin'stit (Mttle. The niiinher of rekl.i^. howt-xer. is ta-t diniini'.I.iii;: 


^tsolutcly fri'c from illniss for six 
montlis. Tlu.' so-pitUtd \viiiti*r, \v]u*ii 
iliiT(* arc cool Im’tvas, is in Dcccinbcr, 
J;u;tiary Jtnd l’'ol)niary. In Manii tlni 
\4arlicr begins to stoke ii]), reaching 
its iioltcst in tJic montlis of .Alay and 
early June. Then all the citizens who 
c:ui alTor^i it go to liill stations, of which 
tlu*re are several within easy reach ; the 
nearest is Matheran, live hours distant. 

About Juiu' 10, in ordinary years, 
the inonsoon breaks in showers of rain, 
wliich an* most wek'ome sinci* tliey cool 
the air. The' weigltt of rain comes 
generally Mil July, sometimes so lieavy 
as to flood the streets kneedeep in 
running water, 'riie rainy si*ason lasts 
till the end of September. October is 
again as hot as' Ma}^ and more un- 
healthy, because the water le^t by the 
monsoon in iinconsidered corners breeds 
myriads of mosquitoes. After that 


the weather j.;radualiy cooK I'.f^ain. 
Thi* average- rainfall is 75 inel us. 
The average temperature ranges betwei'ii 
75.1^ V. in January and •'^5 h. 
in .May. 'I'ln' awrage diurnal range is 
14.3 ' F. in January and (go ’ 1 \ in .May. 

Tlie |)opiiJation is composed jirin- 
cipally of Hindus, but then* .ire many 
Mahomedans as well as Christians, 
Parsu's. Jains and Jews. The Hindus 
are divided into inaiiy castt s .and sects 
so different as almost to amount to 
separate commnnities. i hi-ir temples 
are found everywlu'iv throughout the 
island. 'I'lieir influenci' is notici'abli' in 
the city streets where cows, an objeet 
of their worship, wander freely night and 
day, ri'spected (*ven by the tram and 
taxi-drivers. This Hindu cominnnily 
includes a multitude of mill hands, 
skilled and unskilled workers in all 
trades (e.xcepting those connected with 
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Ken lift ti Culiiyii 

BOMBAY POST OFFICE, A FINE EXPRESSION OF CIVIC PRIDE 

M.i-t ot lli<- piiMk- mh\ iiiiiiiM'ip.tl “I Rninbav staiul in an inipn-i-^ivi- .moiip on thr wt-st side; 

nl thf island, h.‘tvv.rii I'splaiiadf Road and Mavo Road. Kn iip; (dnirrh (iatc Stm-t. whidi ronnncN 
two load-, i- th(‘ I’o-t Olfuo, a Imildinji who'^r inU-rior ananuiMncnts have* rftoivod no litlU; 
prai-i- ; llnci' toiVNi'd and 2\2 U'vi in U-n:<th, it is fon^trui U>d in lurdmval Indian slvlr 


thr l)iitpli('iin.i,^ of animals), nuTchants, 
manufactun rs, lawyiTs, iiu'tli('al mm, 
inrlu(lin!.j some of distinction, and 
m.iny artiste. 

'riu' Malionu'dan^ of P>oml)ay arc 
ilivi(Kd into ('omnuiiiitirs, rcminiscoiil 
of tlu‘ Hindu castes, wliicli do not inter- 
marry. 'rile trade' in meat, hides and 
le'atlier is almost entirely in their hands, 
and amoiiL:; them llit're are we'althy 
mamdaclurid's aiul int'rchants. Thi' 
indiRent majorily are mill hands, 
servants and watchmen. Most of the 
harbour boatmen, too, an' Mahomeelan'- 


, merchants, 'riuTc' are many moseines in the city but 

ietli('al men, tlu'V are without architectural interest. 

Linction, and The Parsee's are almost (‘iitin'ly 

cli'rical oe'ciijiation. 'bhey were the 
^>ombay are iirst Indian comnumily to adopt 

reminiscent iMirojH'au ('diication wholesah'K and 
do not inter- tla-y ha\(‘ always been the ('lo.se 

t, hides and adherents of the h‘.ni;iish in P>ombay. 

their hands, 'I'o these two facts, more j^robably than 

are wealthy to their undoubted ('ommei«.ial i^i'iiius, 

haiits. Till' tlii'V owe the iiujX’rtaiiei-. out of all 

mill hands, -- ])n)j)ortion to its uumbei >, whii h their 

Most of the eomiminity has acijuii’ed It mu.st bt' 

lahomed.an'- said that they ha\e done Iheifdulybv 


■ ^ L a 


■ r '' 




WHERE JUSTICE IS ADMINISTERED IN BOMBAY CITY 
nth of the e,Kt Ohice) hut sfji.ir.Urd tmiii it by tin- Public Work*. Secret. c i. it, .in- Uu. Hp-h 
iir^' ot fiM ce with their luiblo facade lariru^ westwards; they were buiU i’u tlie eiehtecii- 
e a s in ICarly loij^lish style. I he inaiti entrance is by an arched porch betw<-en the two oct nzon 
in M ...e centre crowned by fi;;ures of Justice and Mercy ; behind them rises the x75-root toW 
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the. city, enclovvirif( it with a number municipal corporation, and two larf^e 

oi clmriiabh nnd useful institutions urtificiul nsirvoirs \V(Tr niudc Vchnr 
jnrJudini^^ ./ j»d)Jic hospitiiJ mu I u uml Tmisa Ltkes from wJjich rr.vA*/- 
sc/iool of urt. \o ot/uT cominmiity mum froi/ykt lii ju’pt's to tJjc at w 7//r 
has done so iiiur/i for the i^cncnil lift Tansn reservoir, which is , 5.5 iniJes from 
of the city, the munificence of the rich Bombay, lies in the district oi 'I liana, 
Hindus and Malioinedans In ing f^cner- at the foot of the \\ cslern Chats ; 
aJIy rcscrvt‘d for the benefit of tJieir it lias been eiiJar.^^ed, and the utmost 
own communities. capacity of suj)])Jy under tlu* i*\isling 

('otton is the staple of industry and scheme lias now been almost reached, 
commerce of Bombay, and ('otton The scheme which setaiied so j^randios(' 
Green, wh(*re bales arii piled, and the and comprt*heiisive wlun hi>»t mooti'd 
Stock ]Cxchani;(^ an^ its nerxe centres. now a|)pears inadivpiati*. As it is, 

The water su])ply of B(jmliay was wliole (jiiarters of the city havt^ to Ix! 
lon^ ago the subject of concern to the scwerely rationed in respect (jf water for 



K N . A . 

FINE PREMISES OF BOMBAY’S CITY GOVERNMENT 
In tho Municipal Riiildiiifis tlic an le ^ t lia‘^ most sncoc*^slul]Y niodilicd the Gnthic style ol the ^Ve-^t 
to suit the Kasterii citv hy introducing" oriental feeling in turret and dome. The tn\v(*r, 230 teet hi^h. 
is fronted by u central gable crowned bv a svinbolkal statue representing Bombay, “ the lirst city of 
the lucJios.’’ The space in front is the junction of Cruickshaak, Hornby and Waudby Roads 
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LIONS ON GUARD AT THE ENTRANCE TO A ROCK-CUT SHRINE 
Atunn;.', Ilu‘ 1 ni\.ii oi lh<* Ikmili.iy »Ustru l llio c.ivo Umu\>U*s of Ivk pli.iiit.i Isl.iud :in* tin; 
luo"!. E\i-.iv.iti-d iii.nvy <• 'iiturio-. — ‘^upposoilly in t)\(‘ nintli of oiir t*r.i tlu y wrrr tin; 

ojjjrrt *»l mm li .trli^tic «li roi .piun tvpi(.il nl lli'uln rrli^ioii'^ .irt. Many fioiK .un M iilptutrrl on thn 
walls, Imt tin' ('oimiMin'-^t liirurt' is Siva, the Piproim* £jo<l. AI>o\'i‘ i; llic oiitrani'c to llw I io-i Cavn 
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AWESOME TRIPLE DEITY OF THE ELEPHANTA CAVE TEMPLES ' 
Chief of 'll! rarvcd f^ures in the Klcplianta raves is the 'I’nimirti, or three-fared hn t lo foci limh 
m - C-eai '.ave. II represents Siva, the chief character of all the groups; in front ho is in th,I 
pc- . i of Brahma, tlie Creator; on the left he becomes Rudra, the Destroyer • and on *ho • I'ht 
appears as Vishnu, the Preserver, holding the lotus llow'er in his hand * ' ' 







WESTERN INDUSTRIAL UGLINESS INVADES THE EAST 


At onro the Livt'ipool and Manchrstrr of India. Ilninbay bristUs with tartory chiiniioys iiKtcad 
of niinarots, and boasts cotton mills rattier than temples. This phdtosraph was taken from the 
topmost rampart of the ancient fort of Si'wri, north-east of the lUty proper, ami shows part of the 
extensive workshops of a great oil company. The lonely palms are relies of a more peaceful age 
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year, and the 
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fust thought of a gain of further teiTitor> 
Jt wouJd, j)«‘r]iaj)s, ht 


the sen. It wunJd, ptrJups, in 

popuhtioni^conUnm \ on J; ; 

ruvJjnauyfrnikyivconm'itM^^ / ^ y/am/m^ cMm 

Tlu-r.mit rnduui to doiio} om 


»i(h the rest ofhulia. The (Ireat fttdhin 
/^'J)//jsn/.i Kiiihvny runs up the luu'hoiir 
side nf the is/.n/tl ovrr a bridge ;i( Sion 
<() 'I'liaiia and KnJvan. \vh< rr it divides, 
one line riinnin north-('ast to ( aleutla 
and tlu' otlier running south-east to 
Madras by way f)f Poona. Tlic j^onil>ay, 
^iroda and ('entral Indian Railway 
runs ovir a bridge at Mahini, tliiough 
Salsette, Bassein and (lujarat to 
Ahinadabad. wheiia^ a line goes on 
Ihrough Jvajputana to DeJlii. with a 
braneh to Sind, and anotIu‘r serves tlu* 
Indian Stat(‘S (.)!' Kathiawar. 

Threetold Development Scheme 

Hoinbay ( itv has also r. system of 
(‘lectrie tramways leased lyv the eorpora- 
tion to a privat(‘ eoinjiany, the same 
whieh furnishes tl;e eity with elt'Ctiic 
light, 'riiis servici*, and tlu* lighting 
also, rt‘(iuir('s (l(‘\’eloj)meiit. 

Ind<‘(‘d, development is now (he city’s 
greatest need, iind the go\-ermueiit has 
<*mbarked upon a comprehensivi* sclu uu' 
which, whatever may b<‘ said against it, 
dot's not err upon the side of modesty. 

It consists of three main projet Is the 
reclaiming of a part of Iku k Bay from 
the sea, the ju'ovisioii of housing 
act'ommodat ion lor the working tlass 
away from llu* congested t|nart<'rs, and 
the creation of new suburbs. 

Bombay’s Winning Fight with the Sea 

With regard to tlit' reeJamatioii of 
Haek Ikiy it must lu* .said that Bombay 
island, as it is, is not by any means as 
nature shaped it. Many aen's have at 
dillereiit limes been reclainu’d from the 
S(*a ; i.sJets liave been j(jin<’(.l to tlu' 
main island, and low-lying ])arts which 
oiua* wen* Jiabli* to inundation Jiave been 
embank(‘d and njidered stTviceable. 
Tlu; memory of such works survives iii 
])la('(‘ names sueh as (.'olaba ('auseway, 
Klpbinstone Ueclamatioii and Hornby 
Vellard. It was, therefore, not umialiiral 
that the eoverniiK'nt, fact'd with the 
pro’ ‘in of a rapidly increasing }) 0 |:ni]a- 
lioi nd restricted room, .should have 


to heuiity. the curve of Huck Jiny. 

77ie work is uli'Ctidy well Ix'gUJi , 
hreakwatcr is bt'ing j)iished out from a 
point in the middle* of the bay, and 
another to meet it from ( olaba l\Mnt. 
The aereagi* thus gained will be mostly 
Used for buildings let at a high rent, 
intended to provide tlu* cejst of tlie 
second part of the schenu*, which also ' 
lias alrt'ady btgun. The ])rctty hill at 
Wari. lialfway uj) the wi*st coast of 
the island, with all its bungalows and 
gard(*ns, has been eiit away and its .soil 
usi‘(\ to lill the marshy land which us(*il 
to ])e belwi'eii it and llu mill are'a. 
Houses of a pleasant, prolitabk; kind 
will 1 h* built along tlu- sea front, while 
tlu* space inland i s<*t aside for 
“ ('bawls,” or workers teiu*m(‘nts. Tlu* 
third part has hardly yet j)asst*d the 
^’ni\*eviiig stag'*. 

Beauty 'Plircatcned by HtiUfy 

'flu* si'heme is an alten pt to solw* all 
]M'oblems of tlu* eity’s population at a 
stroke, and is llurefore praiseworthy. 
I>nt it is niij)opn]ar. hoi one thing, 
the Iku’k Bay ii'elamation whieh was 
to delra\’ the co.'^t of the workivien’s 
lionsiiig ('O'-liiig .1 gieal dt'al of money 
whieh the ])eopl(‘ think might just as 
well 1 m* spent diref’lK' (mi tbi* lunising 
sehenu*. I'heu llu*r(* an* a I fairs of dire 
iu‘('essity, like larger hospital *ic(.ommo- 
dation, vhich ie. not jirovidid on tlie 
pl(‘a ot ja('k ol fiir.ds ; and tl.a raeeeourso 
at Mahala.xnii is not thn ateiied. tluiugh 
it ocenpics much valnabk building land. 

It is nmeh too early yd t. .speak of 
tlu* success or lailnre of tlie sc'heme. 
In oiu* sense it srrms ('(‘i tain to siuxx't'd ; 
it will be carried through, and so in a 
f(*w years all that is rural iuav, and much 
that is ])ictures(iiu‘, in Bombay island, 
will have disappeared along with 
miicli that is insanitary and impractical. 
At presc*nt llu'n* aixvstill larg;i' grovi'S of 
p;iJms, wild retdy ('orners edgixl with 
tamarisks and market gardens tended 
by real pc'asants of tlie isle. 




Horneo, Mount AIulu, in Sarawak, is a limestone mass pierced 
with caves, where many animals find refuge from the midday heat 


Photograplis, with the exception of the two In page 849, Dr. Charlfe lluac 
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Borneo. Rivers are virtually the only highways in Borneo^ and the main villages are on their bafiks. Heri 
the inhabitants are etnerging through a screen of fruit trees set between their village and the Baram river 



Borneo. Kuching, capital of Sarazvak, stands on the Sarawak rivm 
about 23 miles from its mouth, the European part occupying the^ left bati^ 



Bo^;^^Eo. Formerly the capital of a great sultanate, Brunei stands on the\ 
Ltmbang river. The houses are erected on water-resisting pi les 
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')RNEO. Backed by tall palms, and with the river for its high street, 
f'nbas, in Dutch Borneo, is a charming example of a native floating town 
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On this rock barrier^ called the ** rotten rhinoceros^'' in the Baloi 
Peh, many a boat has been broken up ivhen the river is in flood 



Borneo. Maritam trees, that fruit heavily once in three years, 
shade the well in the centre of Paloh, a coast village in Rejang district 
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Near the Meri plain, in Sarawak, where this native is busy with his" 
quaint ox~drawn plough, a rich petroleum field is now being exploited 



Br. r'NEO. Beside the long house the natives usually build a communal 
ri. barn, often elaborately decorated like this Klemantan specimen 
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Secluded Island Garden of the Sun 

by Owen Rutter 

Autlior of “l^ritish JS'orth Borneo,” etc. 

lUustratrd with 35 phtdographa hy Dr. Charles Hour ami others 


T ] IK great island of Borneo straddles 
th(' K(|nalor between China and 
Australia, and is just off the 
main trade route fn^m Europe to tlic 
Inir East. Its northern anil westiTn 
coasts lie on the fringe of tlie South 
China Sea ; on the east it is washed by 
the s('as of Sulu and (.'elebes and by the 
Straits of Macassar, while on tlie soutli 
it is separatt'd fnan Java and Sumatra 
l)y tlie Ja\a Sea. Tt has an area of 
2()0.ooo S(|uare miU'S- over thre<j times 
that of ('in\'it Britain- and in s]ia])e 
resi inbles tlie head and shoulders of a 
gigantic boar that is looking, with 
prii'ked ears, to the east. 

'J'wo-thirds of the island belong to the 
Dutch; the remaining third, which is 
under British protection, is divuk'd 
between Sarawak (the territory of Raja 
Brooke), North BoriK'O (administered 
by the British North Borneo Chartered 
Coiiij'.iny) and tht' little state of 
Brnuci, which is riih’d by a native sultan 
wit.i a British resident as adviser. The 
sni.ill island of Labuan, which lies off 
til'* north-west coast, is administtTed as 
a Crown colony under the government 
of the Straits Settlements, The British 
j)o.s.'« ssions'are all north of the Ecpiator, 
the boundaries between the states and 
between- the Dutch 'I'errittiry, which 
embraces the south of tlu* island, being 
thii watersheds of the great river systems. 

Harbour that Would Huid a Whole Navy 

Borneo j!s a land of hills. A groat 
backbone ridge rising to S,oc)0 feet runs 
north-east and south-west across the 
island and culminates to the north in the 
mighty granite mass of Kinabalu, which 
rises sheer and isolated, its brok* n peaks 
tow'ering above the lesser hills to a 
lieiglit of 13,593 feid, the higliest moun- 


tain in the island and venerated by the 
natives as the resting iilace of dejiarti d 
spirits and as a dragon's homi*. 

'J'he mountainous region of the interior 
gives place to a zonii of undulating 
downland, which in turn slopes io the 
j)lains that fringe tlu" coast, dhesi* 
plains, which in southern Horner, es- 
p(‘cially are of gr(*at extent, an; usually 
separatt‘d from the sea by vast ('X]>anses 
of mangrove swamp ; the ri‘sult is that 
tlu*re arii few good natural harbours, 
except in lh(‘ nt;rth wh<r<‘ those (.if 
Labuan, Ihunei, ('owie and Sanckik.m 
are the most important. In the latter, 
which is bottle-sha])e(l and 17 miles 
long, the whole Ihitish Navy could 
lie without being overcrowded. 

How Borneo’s Rivers R'lich the Sea 

ri(.)od anchoragi' is affordid, however, 
inside the bars of somi‘ of the great 
rivers, such as tlu' Rejang, which is the 
largest in Sarawak and navigable by 
small steamers for iGo miles. In North 
Borneo the chief river is the Kiiiabatan- 
gan which can l.x* ascende(J only liy 
launches and smaller craft. The three 
great rivers of the .south an* the Barilo, 
the Kapnas and the Kuti'i, all of which 
risi* in the ci'iitral- mountains and How 
through Dutch territoi y. 

Alth(-)Ugh tlu' greatest of the Borneo 
rivers, the J^arito dillers from tht‘ others 
only in degree. Its upper tributarii‘S 
come tumbling from the hills, draining 
a huge catchment area; it Hows between 
densely wo(xled banks, d('(‘p reai'hes 
alternating with whirling rapids, then 
through fertile plains till it reaches the 
region of mangrove swamps, through 
which it debouch(‘S into the sea from 
many mouths, its great delta covering 
an area of several hundred square mik^s. 
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LOW-LYING COASTS AND MOUNTAIN HINTERLAND OF BORNEO 


Tlirso niaiiLTOvc^ swamps are the only 
iiiiJov(‘ly slights in this land whieli has 
Ix't'ii so lia]^]^iJy railed a gard('ri of the 
sun. 'I'he coiilinnons deposits of the 
rivers. Iiowever, gradually change 
swamps to productive plains composed, 
of clayiy, sandy and ])ebbly beds, 
nsnally rich in humus. Hardly less 
fertile are th<^ down zones, although, 
sirure thiTe are but n‘mote, if any, traces 
of vol(Tnic action in Horneo, tlu* soil 
giaierally is not so rich as that of other 
parts of tlie archijM'lago such as Java. 

Besides bi'ing immune from volcanic 
disturbances the island is just outside 
the typhoon belt, and cyclones arc un- 
known. In addition to this, the climate 
is. for . ountry which lies on the 
h-.p or. stirprisirigly healthy, with sea 


brcv'zes and cool night s. Speaking gener- 
ally, till* climate* is lietter !K‘ar the coast, 
whi*re th(' tempi*ratiire varies bc’twei’ii 
/()" and ()()” M, seldmn rising to icm/, 
than in the low inkeul country where 
Ihe sea brei'ze, unable to ].enetrate the 
dense fori’sts, does not countira('t the 
humidity diu to the hi avy rainfall. 

On the other hand, in the nilJs of the 
interior, no more than :looo feet uj), 
the thermometer may fall below 6o° 
in the early mornings and the nights arc 
cold. 1 here are, however, few changes 
throughout the year, for Borneo is a 
land ol eternal summer, and it is 
sameness ol climate rather than 
unlieaJtliiness that has an enervating 
effect on luiroyx'ans, since there are 
no hill stations or sanatoria. Most 
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COMMERCIAL OFFICES REPLACE JUNGLE BESIDE THE SARAWAK 

In Kuohinp: tin* nf l-'iimpoan'^ h.w tran''fnnn«‘<l Ihi-^ '^trctch »>f the rivor r»v tlio 

\\.itcr>i«lo .iiv llu* ollicts <.if thr Bornoc) CoinpaiiN, wliir h for many yi‘.iri> ha-^ \vnrki*il anliimuiy, 

and j iniiahar, or nd siilplddc of incnMiry, iimhI bnlh as a soun^; ot t]\ii( ksil\c*r and a pi-mriit. 

I’l^ a l»iin};alM\v and lietwrni tl’.o IWi) buildings the hilKidc has been inadn into a la\\n 




'FORT AT KUCHING GARRISONED BY THE SARAWAK RANGERS 

i n keep order in the capital and in th<' mt stalioiis, a iiali\c toree Inis been edablished in this foi t. 
i’he j^anis^m ninnbers about four hnndred, imd for the most part iscomposetl ot Dayaks and Malays, 
while the coiiiinaiidim; oMieer and the musketry instriietor are bairopeans. I he root with white 
pillars at the bottom of tlie steps covers a laiulinj; sta;;c 
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FISH MARKET AT KUCHING SUPERVISED BY THE GOVERNMENT 
W'Im'U llif llniiil rninf's in tiu' li^ljcniMMi land 1hc*ir r.it< h in ''tr.iw b.iNkr*!';, 

(Mil !»«• scrn <JM the ImcU «)t niu' of tln'M* incn. 'FIk'n ihrn rotnrti on tlin (‘bh to ratnli tIu; lu'xt dnv’s 
MiiJi>ly, wliili; tlu-ir iiiond.-, m-ll tlu- li-li in tbi-. inarkft. d'ho pri« pt'r “ kati ” {i;\ lb.) is fixed l>y 
tlu? liovcM iiiiK’iit wIkj .iIm) see that no un'-oiind fish are c'lfen'd tor '^.de 


of flio rnin fulls ])(.‘t\vorn Ortobor 
niul IM.'UtIi (luriiiij; ilu* nortli-i‘ast 
monsoon. It r;in.-ly rains for twi-nty- 
foiir hours C(Mitiiiii(.)Usly, l)ut usually in 
short sjK-lls wliich frc(]n(.ntly ocrnr in 
the lato ailcrnoon. This rainfall is r)ftcn 
vory heavy aiul several iiiehes niayj)e 
reronh'd in a h'w hours, l.)ut it is always 
snre(H’(l(’cl by brilliant sunshine. 

'rhe result of this copious supply of 
sun and rain is an abundantly luxuriant 
\('.i:etation. In its natural state the 
whole island was covered with dense 
jungle. 'I'he amount which has been 
cleared is still insignificant compared 
with what remains, and the forests 
contain some of the iinest limber in the 
world, the ih)rneo iron-wood, which is 
so lieavy that it will sink in water, being 
particularly valuable. 13orneo is also 
famous for its orchids, u.sually found 
growing high up in the trees ; for its 
fruit, of which the durian, evil to smell 
!:)ut delicate to taste, is the most highly 
prized ; and for its yiitcher plViiits, 
some of which hold as much as a quart 
of wa‘ei, the finest specimens being 
f' ’ nd on the slopes of Mount Kinabalu. 


The whol(? island abounds with wilo 
pig and samluir deiT, which' do great 
damage to plantations end are rt'garded 
as vermin. No le'^s common is the little 
mou.se deir (iraguliis) tlu^ hero of a 
Inindred native tah's. \\'ild cattle (Bos 
.'-ondiaens) are to he found on the plains 
and, chielly in tlu* lores] s of tlie north, 
the small Snm.dran rhinoceros; the 
little honey-bear, its tlark throat 
splashed with yellow, is well distribnti'd, 
but the tiger-cat (Belis n('biilosa), the 
chief representative of the cat tribe, is 
not so common. There are two species 
of lemurs .and two anthro])oid ape.s— 
the orang utan (Simia .satyrns) which is 
common in certain districts yet only 
found elsewhere in Sumatra, and tlu 
gibbon whose gurgling call is a tyihc.d 
and unforgettable jungle sound. 

Monkeys swarm all over the island, 
the strangest being the long-nosed 
species (Nasalis larvatns) which is 
peculiar to. Borneo and most difficult to 
kee]) in captivity. The tapir, the scaly 
ant-eater and the monitor lizard are 
met with, also pythons, cobras and otlier 
snakes, while the crocodiles, which infest 
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cv'cry river, are of fbn most suvaf^c 
variety known (Oococliliis porosiis) and 
c.aiise considcTablti loss of life among the 
natives. Afnong birds the most in- 
teresting are the lioriibill, the inina, 
wliieh learns to talk easily, and the 
• iiK’gapode, which is allied to the 
Australian s]X'eies. 

ICl(.*])hants, of the smallest of the 
dark-skinii(‘d Asian species, occur on 
the east of North Borneo and 
occasionally penetrate to witliin a few 
miles of 1h(^ capital. They are not 
found elsewh(‘re in the island and, 
although possibly indigenous, they arc 
usually considered to be descendants 
of a ])air in1roduc('d a century or so ago 
by a native sultan. No attempt has 
b(‘('n made to tame them. 

If the climate of J^>orneo ])roduces a 
])n)liti(' tlora and fauna, it also gives man 
a har\'est with tlie sinalk^st amount of 
trouble' on his part. As the jiatives 
(lis('o\'ered long ago, thi‘ virgin soil of 
llu' hills and ujxlaiuls is so fertile that, no 
aililicial aids an* U(‘('essarv to bring a 
crop to bi'aring it is enough for the 

ib(T on a trae t of land to In' felled 


and burnt oil, and the seed planted by 
prodding the earth with a stick. For 
the sca.son following, another tract of 
virgin jungle is selected. 

With modifications, this j)rimitive 
and wasteful UK.'thod of agricultuni is 
still going on, e.\'ce]:»t where natives are 
living under the immediate irilluence 
of the govianment. Niarer to the 
coast, where wet rice is planted, a crude 
form of ])k)iig]iing and irrigation is 
practised and the sanu' land is cul- 
tivated every year, but still the farmer 
drx's not trouble to put back what h(i 
takes from the soil. Nor, when lu* 
owns cattl(‘ and water bntfaloes and 
even ponies, can he* Ix^ said to r.iise* 
stock, since he takes no can* in the* 
sel(*clion of suital)le sires and, except 
when he lUM'ds tlu in, allows tlii'in to run 
wild and fee*d the'mselves. 

As the* fauna of Be)rn(*e> she)ws. Ihe-re* 
are grounels for belie'X'ing that at se)me' 
comparali\e‘ly ree:ent gee)le)gical dale 
J^ornee), witli Java and Sumatra, was 
conne'cte'd with the mainland e)f Asia. 
The meamlainous regie)ns are i'ompe)Si'(l 
of crystallinei schi>ls anel e)l(ler (‘ru]>tive. 



KUCHING PALACE OF THE ENGLISH RAJAS OF SARAWAK 

Iti an Sir 15r^oke, and twenty nioiisots.iil fnmi tin* Tliatnrs in their annod 

yai lit the.* Royalist, with the roin.intie intent to riel the* Mal.iy .\rehipe*lat:o of the* ]hrale.s that 
made- traile! ami pro'll)!*! !!)' iinpe)Ssil)li*. With a landinj; party he ipi(Mli*d a risinu: in Sarawak a^iaiiist 
the sultan, and was co'ntinne^d in the title*, of raja in i8.ji. This ICnijlisli (iyna-bly still exists 
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SLIM STEMS OF THE TAPAN TREES, KINGS OF THE BORNEO FOREST 

liiinico’s {<ir<st> coiitaiii abmit sixty kii-'lsof limber capable of commercial exploitation. Of all Irees, 
however, none exeeeiN the lapaii lur struure and appearance, with its ini>re than fiity feel ot ^Ill^X)th ti iiiilv 
and its crowning mass of folia^^c. 'I'lie pli(.>tosraph shows a hirest palli near t!u; l.arain river which, 
rising in the Iran mountains on the borders of Sarawak, finds the South China Sea near Cape ICiiam 
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HILLSIDES STRIPPED OF TIMBER TO MAKE ROOM FOR PADDY FIELDS 

Kiri.' nilli\ali<)ii is "UrthI by finiiMiil iiumms Id IbiriiOD. 'i'lu' tnvs .nul rivor 

ImiiUs an* out diiwii and lolt l<i drv. 1 h<-v an* tln ii M t «*n lin*. .iiid as snmi a-’ tin* a-.in*s, ^vhi^^ furtii 
a \ ri \ valiialWf iiianiiiv, arc cool the ri* c is planted. I'li • pile dwclliiif^ to tin- lc|L coiistil.iitc a nati\'e 
l.ii jii, c« uivciiicii 1 1\ close to f lie river in \\ Inch tin' iKit iv’es art* f« >iiil of bat liiiif.: despi b* tla; er(H*< »fliles 


rooks of tlb' iiatiiiv of granitr aiul 
diorito, in wliioh quartz veins oon- 
tainin|4 f^udd ooonr ; tin* down zone is of 
tertiary formation with outcrops of 
linu'stones and sandstones and often 
contains coal yearns ; tin’s is hd 
lowed l)y ilie diluvial plains in wliicli 
platinum, diainoiuls and gold arc 
found, frecjuenlly in abundance. 

(mid lias been dis('o\’(‘red throughout 
the island, but only in pa3’ing quantities 
in tlie w(*st and soiitli, whiTc diamonds 
also occur, the ridiost diamond field 
heir at Marta])ura in Dutch l^ornco. 
(.'or s als(^ widely distribut(*d and is 


mine(l in all four states Petroleum is 
worked in the east of Dutch Hornco, 
P>alik Pajiaii being the ccailrc of the 
industry, and a rich oil field of great 
exti*nt has been discovered at Miri 
in the north of Sarawak. From a 
mineralogical stand]H)int, however, the 
island is not yet fully explon'd. 

Th(i Borneo seas havii riche.s of their 
own, no ii‘ss than the land. In them 
abound all kinds of fish from sharks, 
who.s(‘ fins ar(‘ prized liy the Chinese 
for making souj), to en(.>rmous prawns 
— and other produce' such as sea slugs, 
edible seaweed and pearl-shell. Yet the 
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MOUNT DULIT BY THE RIVER TINJAR WITH ITS SUMMIT IN THE CLOUDS 

Momit Diilit is a siinuiiit in a spur of llio Iran moniitain<. H i-; furnu il <il saiuNtoiir .iiul is somo 
SjOoo liiiji, wliilr its sulrsj liciii^ vriy Ihicklv (o\(*if»l bv woimI-.. .ire rxl iciim Iv (iilliriilt 
I lu’ ri\t'r is llii* Tinjar, a inbiil.iry nt tin* Ibiiain, tin- « <inihn-iii «* ot tin- tuo stnMms. whit-h li i‘in-ai- 
<'tn*h otln-r and lln.-ii iiiaki.- a widn (livcriicnco. briiiv; not tar fri'in ( l.nnlctiUMi in .Sarawak 
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' IN THE PARA RUBBER ESTATE OF THE BORNEO COMPANY 

I'his was onr* of tin* first rubber planlatio •in the bbisl and also one of 11 m- nn>^t sin'«-i'ssfnl. riie bri«l:io 
serves to show how the ineoniiiiji l''nro|)eaiis liave developeil the lvp<' (»f eonstnn tion already in wide 
use ainoii}4 the Uayaks. These made their bridges with tady a siiii;lc bamboo as pathwav, and the only 
niaterials at tl)ejr disposal were bamboos and ratt.ins. The supports of thi:. bridi^e. are of tin; former 
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fishing imjiistry is mninly in the h:inds 
of the natives and a few ( hinesi*; the 
l(Kal demand for dried fish is not met 
and there ari^ great possil)ilities of 
d(‘V'el()j^ing the export trade, for the 
nativ(* is an exj)ert fishennan, using 
net, spear or trap and, ii])-country, 
jioisojiing the riv«rs h}' means of a 
jungle root known as tuba. 

'riu‘ colli eling of forest product* is 
also in hands r)f tlu^ halivi'S, who 
gather the rattans, jelutong. gutta- 
percha, lieeswax, camphor and resinous 
gums of the jungh*, and also the ('dibit* 
birds’ nests which art* found adht'ring 
to tlu* sides of tin* great limestone caves. 
The vast timber resources art* now bt*ing 
(‘xploitt'd with l']uroj)ean capital on a 
larger scalt* than formerly both in 
Dutch and North Hornt'o, whert* iip-to- 
(latt* saw mills havt* been (‘reeled togi'ther 
with modern logging e(]ui])ment for tht* 
timber camps. 

Tht; agricultural wealth of the i.sland 
is very great , for t he soil will grow almost 


any tropical product. In tlic north 
lobaa'o was formerly the cliief object of 
commert'ial ent(Tprise,T)ut it has given 
way to rubber (Hevea brasiliensis). 
liotli tobacco and rubber e.states arc 
worked mainly by imported Javanese 
and ('hinese labour, but natives arc 
used for the cultivation of cot'onuls, 
which grow in tlie coastal regions of 
Hornet} as well as anywhere in thi^ world, 
and of sago, which is cultivated in the 
rix'cr vallt‘\^s nt'ar the sea ; indeed, 
Horneo is the great sago producing 
country of the world. The greater pro- 
jHirtion of the sago exported comes from 
Sarawak, which also produces large 
quantities of pepper, although this 
supj)ly is deert asing annually owing to 
a dist'ase which cannot be stam])('d out. 

\Vh(‘n not (‘inployed on estates, thti 
natives of i'lorneo an* mainly concerned 
with the cultivation of rice, which, with 
maize, yams and tapioca, is their ♦itaple 
food. Hoth hill ” and " Wft ” rice are 
I)lanted, but the annual t'rop i.- 



PARADE BEFORE THE JUDGES AT A LOCAL CATTLE SHOW ' 

Much of Ihf coast land of IJonico is Mat and admits of rice A rom-li laud of till uM* ind 

i, d fm talivc fanm-r iisc-s those water l)unah)os t„ d,M. the uUmX indeed t o 

an-ial > In- nir)st ( honslicd posso..si(.n and is also used as both haeU and himler i lie J* in.oo m 
iuLhonfit s ciicuurage careful breeding and for this purpose hold periodical shows ^ 
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Chinese, however, have worked gold for 
c:(*n(unt*s, especially in Sarawak, and in 
luiropeaii enterprises such as tlie 

oil workings and the eoal-niines ( Ihnesii 
labour is mainly (injdoyi'd, \vliiJ(‘ in the 
important diamond cuttini^ industry at 
Martapura some 3,000 (’hines<! and 
Malays are enf^^a£;i'd. 

Beyond those eonnectod witli 
agriculture*, then* are ft \v manufactures 
ill Borneo. Some of the coast natives 
are expert boat builders and make a 
certain amount of crude salt by 
(‘vaporating sea water, while Brunei 
has long iH'tii famous for its brass and 
siher wan^. Most t)f the trilxs weave 
cloth with varying degnss of skill, 
forgt; wt*aj>ons and makt' mats, hats 
and housihold utensils. W'ilh the 
coining of cht‘a|X'loth and other imported 
goods, howt*vi‘r, llu'se industries an* 
(King out, anti \he only luiropean 
fat lories, bt‘sides those t'onnectetl with 
tigricuUurt* and forest ])roduc(‘, an* those 
for the manufat'turt* t)f cutth, which is 
pn ‘part'd from tlu' bark of mangrove 
tret‘s, which abtamtl near tlie coast. 


TINY TARSIER 

Tins Irinuroid pniiiak*, lux- 
tiinial, arbooMl ami insec- 
tivorous in li.'il)it, w.is dis- 
c«»vcn‘d by Ur. ('Iiarlc^ I lost; 

cfjual to tht‘ local dt*mand 
and large (juantities have 
to bt^ ini])orted. 

\Vi t h m i n t*, r a 1 s the 
nativ(‘s do not greatly 
conciTii themselves. The 



h 

DREAD GIANT THAT WALKS THE FOREST WAYS 

Grant; ntans arc pocnliar to Sumatra ami Uonu'o, the name iii 
Malay ineaiiiiif; “ man of the woods.” A full t;ro lalr stands 
about 54 iiirhes lii};h and its anus are cnornuais. It keeps 
mostly to the trees and is very fond of fruit 



• Stewart Murray 

AMID THE TANQLED JUNGLE OF THE ISLAND OF WONDERFUL FORESTS 


v.i .ii'ias whose fecundity is enhanced by the moist, warm climate of the tropics produce more 
pl.i. ■ litc than there is either nourishment or room for. There is a continual battle lor existence and 
th i,rtat trees have parasites as deadly as any that prey upon animals. 'J'he tall trunks push ever 
ui " *ds struggling for light and air, the thickest part of the forest being often 50 feet from the ground 






U. .1 Kihk 

HOUSE BUILT FOR SAFETY ON A HILLTOP 

Iloiws .ire iKMiiy ])\ult (Ui .uid skill i; cli-^pl.ivi* I in this rxjinpU*, whcir ,i U‘v<'l Hum 

h IS obtaiiial bv p'iUs «.)f lu.iiiy aitlnnit IcimllK. 'I'ho sides are iisii.dlv <4 bainlMros aiid planking 
and tin* mot is thatVhc'd with p.ilin leases, the palm j^rowinj^ Irei-ly in I’onieo. 1 lead-hinitiiiL' nse* 
In b<- a p.ipnlar piaetire and Imnscs were built wln-re there was a i^ond \ i«>w of ai)iu-uaeh!ii:( rauler 
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. c vTD A /s-ri M/^ r'Diinp QAfiQ FROM A FELLED PALM TRUNI 

Itonvo Slows .1 n.uulH-r of palm tr.-<-s, imlmliiis tin- I'ntol iiut f'alm wl.ioh pim > U 
to ch.-wins-smm, the coromit, tl..- rattan ami tl.c saso palms 1..^ las lias a l\'> ' ' 
crowm-d by a ca.u.pv of long foatlu-r shapiil Icavys. I ho soft insido of the tivo 

seodiug-time ailcl the starehy portions arc extraeUnl by a process ot waslung and poimdm.. 
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T/ic totnJ wJiifc popuin 
ion of Borneo, compost xi 
'hictly of civil servunts, 
planters and c*nipJoyocs 
of (lie coinmcrciaJ firms, 

1 1 ):,^etl ler witli afewdoctors 

.iiid missionarurs, isiind<.T 
-^. ()()(), and thecliiff n'asoii 
Inr the slowiK’SS of tla^ 

Inland’s developm(*nt is 
I hr lark of f^ood eoni- 
muiiicatioiis. In a land 
Mi\ end with dense forest 
the natural hi|:;h\vays an.* 

[llie liveis, which may he 
M'aversid by steamer, 
l.iiinch, native boat or 
laft, according to their 
depth. J^ieyond those in 
1 lit' south of Dutch Borneo 
i. \v roads exist and the 
only railway's are 125 
mile s of track in North 
P)uiiieoand2oin Sarawak, 
bridle-paths, liow(‘Ver in 
oiiu* measure. tak(i the* 
i ’ac(‘ of roads in the 
iiitiiior, and the inteu' 
jx.rt services of local 
-leamers do so oil tile 
, Mi.ist. Towns and govern 
nn at stations are linketl 
'.|) by l(. legrapli and 
i<](pln>iie, while Dutch 
l')(-meo, North Borni'o 
• Mifl Sarawak all have 
w iirless cominuiiication 
\\::h the outside world 

\ll three countries are served by local 
'• iinshi]) companies, the Dutch ports 
he mg coniu'cted with Surabaya and 
Singapore ; Talman and Sarawak with 
Singa])ore •; North Borneo with Singa- 
r»ore, Hongkong, the Idiilipiiines and 
tiu- Australian ports. The.se services 
t‘'im an adequate outlet for the export 
track', but all internal transport away 
ln)m road and railway must he done by 
heat or by means of native carriers, for 
there is no. air service in Bornc'o. 

Most of the transport is reciuircd for 
goods destined for exjiort, since there is 
little internal trade beyond that con* 



DAYAKS FELLING A CAMPHOR TREE 


J 


tIu’ tMiiijilifM* roiit.iinotl in tli >il fninid in .ill 
(»f h«> (nv, tIu" (rnnk i'- trll»*d ;in l In iKimi up .ind tli 
JuMtfd in w.itiT. 'rhcM Ultin:; i< dour on ,\ pl.ill«>iiu tn .i\ lid tin 
l)uttrL•^^•c:> of hard, close ;;iMi nod ■ wiu d .it tlic tier’s 


ducted by the natives and ( hinese. 
The chied imports of all the states are, 
generally speaking, similar riee, ( kuh. 
ironware, timu'd proNmions, sugar, 
tobacco, kerosciu' oil and matches ; l)\it 
the c*xj)orts show interesting ecan- 
])arisons of tin* manner in which the 
resources of I'aeh ('oniury are being 
developc'd. From Dutch Bornc'o the 
six principal I'xq^orts in order cT im- 
portance are timhiT, oil, coal, diamonds, 
gutta-percha and copr.i ; from Sarawak 
oil, sago, ]>lantation nil)b(T. jelntong, 
pepper and cntch, and from North 
Borneo plantation rubber, timber, 



TAPPING A FELLED TREE FOR GUTTA-PERCHA 

Inrisioti^ inado iii the* bark ';.>on oxude the precious substanen which is scr.iped olf with a knile. A less 
wash !• 1 V .ty is to incise the slaiidiiij^ tree, as ib done on rubber plantatif)ns. (iutta-prreha has special 
Denies iu connexion with electrical apparatus and is lar/^ely iimxI tor insulating purposes in 
submarine cables : indeed it is one of the chief Hornean exports 





VILLAGE THAT HAS THIRTY FAMILIES AND ONLY ONE HOUSE 
ThU a lino spcriinoii of a HavaU “ long house.” A series of partitions down one side of the -.illery fonns 
the private taiiiilv aparlinonts, while h.e Rallerv itself serves as a rctmiion nioiii. As the whole 
ediliee is oii piles entrance is made hv a simple form of ladder ronswtinj; ot a notched pt 1 In.. Mlla-e 
is called Sown and stands l)eside the Kejanj; river 








MOUNT SINGGI WITH ITS FLAT TOP AND A VILLAGE IN UPPER SARAWAK 

This mountain is a landmark for miles and has become almost a household amon^ the “ laud Dayaks,” as the Dayaks of the interior are called. They refuse to 
live for any length of time at a place which is not within sight of this remarkably shaped tnimmit which they liken to an inverted paddy mortar. Like most of the 
hills 111 'the locality it is heavily wooded, so that i:s strange c./uti>urs are always softened by a green veil of foliage 
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DESCENDING A SHAFT AT THE JAMBUSAN GOLD-MINE 

r>oiiio<>’s iMUM ial wf'.iltli is 111 i-nnsiderabU* dt* voUipiiu'iit . (Inld has him iiiiiK’d hv Die 

r.nriu'o Coiiii).!!!)' nil the S.ii.iw.ik ri\iT, in snni« ijiiart/- n-ids urar Ihiii .iimI aKn at lamhusan in 
rppiM* SaiMwak. I Ins iniiip i^ wnik('d mainly by the C'hinrst', tlu- ryanidi* jn-nress n| minimj beiii;; 
used. This iiuoKes washing; the uie in alkali and then dis^ilviiii^ mil the ^<.)ld in ey.inidc 


lohaao \v:il, c(kiJ, copra and ciitdi. 

the island llic rural 
conditions and clniracter of the villages 
have inucli in coiMinon. In the interior 
the nativi s build usually on the tops 
of the hills for security from raiding- 
T)artifS • t^H.'ir villages consist of one or 
ni. ‘ houses, sometimes 200 feet long, 
ra d on posts above the ground, with 


walls and lloors of split bamboo, tree- 
bark or rougldy lu‘wn ])lanks and roofs 
of palm-thatch, and divided into family 
cubicles with a long passage or veranda 
running the length of the house. 

Nearer the c\)ast the communal 
house gives way to the family house, 
constructed from .siiiiilar matia ials, while 
ino.st of the river and coast tribes build 
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PETROLEUM RESERVOIRS ON THE OIL-FIELDS' AT MIRI 

Miri nil ‘Ik: "arawak coa'^t lias ^nnvii Iroiii a licalJli r».snrt iiif»)a pm•^J)CM•(>lIs ni’-firUi. Scnit.iI Ihousaiid 
h; . ’s .i.ti <*i,ipU)yr(I in tlio fiitcrprisf, whicli is ( (u'ldiicti'd by tia* Sar.nvak Oillirlds Cnnipany. 'I'hrsc 
ri ,nfi s, w liicir'-ink as they eiriply nn the A'asoiin-ter f>riiu ipl<*, ha\ e i-arh a caparity of some 4,000 
I MS of mule petroleum. A great future is predicted for the liomeo oil-lu lfjs 





' DERRICK PUMPING PETROLEUM ON A DUTCH OIL-FIELD 
In Borne.) m-trolcnin is usnallv fonml n. r the .-oast. In DnI.-h If.jrneo tliero aro innlili.-. lu-Ms n.’ar 
SaiiRkiilijan Bav on tlic east coast besides those at Baiijermasiii and Mai lainira. Some of the wi lls 
rcfjuirc no piinipiiij^ and yif'Id as iniirli as loo tons a d.iy. I his derrick lai^cs the oil o\ci 200 feet, 
tliou^h many wells have to fio dt*wn from 600 to 1,200 feet to reach the oil-beaniig stiat.i 




BORIVHO 

over till' wafer. The Jasf. are the most 
sanitary, lor the land iKiiises are in- 
describably dirty witliin and 

willumt, witli ])i^^-sti('s and hen-roosts 
beneatli Ibe floor, and this lUth is nn- 
(loiibtt'dly a eontribiitoiy eaiise of the 
rate of iiil'ant mortality and of the 
ease with wliieh epidemics such as 
cholera and smallpox })eriodieally 

S('onri;e tlu^ land. 

d'he gr(‘al native eify of BoriK'o is 
l^rnnei, lln' foi mer eapilal, wJiich is 
built almost entin'ly o\er tlu* watiT 
and has a }M)pjilalion of ijj.ooo. The 
hjirop(‘an-ma(h' towns are also all on 
or clo-;(‘ to the coast. Tin* ('hief 

towns of Dutch P»orneo are P>aniermasin 
and ronlianak. 'I'he former, which is 
the ('apilal and tla^ head(piarters of 
the Southern and l^astern Kesidenties, 
stands .|o miles from tin' mouth of 
the Ikirito river aiid has sonu' 4 (),o()o 
inhabitants. Pontianak, th<' head- 

(juarters of the ^\'estern Kesidency, is 
situated at the mouth of the Kapua.s 
ri\er, aJmo‘'t exactly on the lL(]nator, 
and. like Brunei, has a i.;r('at native 

settlement built over tlu' water. I'he 
capital of Sarawak is Kucliini^, jo 
mik's up the vSarawak ri\’er which is 
iia\ii;al)k' tor stt'amers ot i.ooo t»>ns, 
while Sandakan is the ehi« f town •'of 
North Pxuneo, Je'^si'llon beini^ tin* ])ort 
for the west and llu‘ railway terminus. 


Bxclndin^,' the immi, tyrant population, 
wliicli consists childly of Chinese and 
natives of the neighbouring islands of 
the Malay Archipelago, the inhabitants 
fall into two main groups the iMaho- 
medan tribes which have settled along 
the coast and the pagans of the plains 
and the interior. Ih)th are of medium 
stature, wiry and well proj^or tinned, 
but the pagans, particularly the Kenyahs 
and the Kayans who are di.stributed 
(»ver the highlands of vSarawak and 
central Borneo, are often fairer and ol 
finer ])hysi(pie, while the nomadic 
Puna ns. tlu' most ])rimitive of the 
Borneo jieo])les, are of small stature and 
greenish yellow in colour. 

The Mahomedans, descendants of 
the ])irates of old, an‘ alert and n stli'ss, 
with strangidy bright eyes ; they an* 
altogidher more cunning and sophisti- 
cated than tlu* pagans, of whom they 
do not scruj>le to take ad\antagT‘ when 
opportunity oi'i'urs. 

1'h(‘ i^agans, ha\'ing come less^ in 
contact with outsidi^ inlluenies, possess 
rnanv natural \’irtues whicli the coa^t 
people lack, 'fhey are mon‘ tractabk* 
and intilligeiit and, up h> a j^oini, 
industrious, although imj)ro\'idi*nt. 'fhe 
(aislom (»f head Ininting is dying out 
under tlu‘ inlhuaic^ of settled go\'i-rn- 
meiit, while tlu'ft and similar crimes 
are almost imknowii. 


nORMlO : {;FA)CR.1PIIU:.1L Sl/.l/.U iR V 


SatuV'il nii'isinu';. Part of the ol«l 
soullieiii tablilaiuls of tin* anciiait con- 
tinent of .\ngaraland, now sea-severed 
fiorn t’liina and belonging te one of tin* 
'>.Iainl festoon -i of the West Paeitre 
Inlainl aiK i(ail granite highlamls, flankt'd 
by sediinen lar\- ii^dands iar\ etl bv deep 
\ alleys, and the whole e<lgi*d by a low' 
allnx'ial coastal ship \\ilh matigrove 
sw.inij^s, Tix'T (h'llas and (lood plains. 
In a b.K kwater lioin distnrbiiig elements, 
b\^ conhast with Japan neither earth- 
storms, volcaiKX’s nor air- storms trouble 
the island. 

Cliniatt'. ICcjnatorial and tropi('aI, with 
heavy rains, and only \(‘r\ sliglif vari.a- 
tions of sea^-onal or diurnal temperature -- 
the everlasting monotony of the tropics 
only reliex'cd by cv(‘ning sea. breezes on 
t^"^ i« IS. I'roin October to ^larcli the 
1 ilit: north east trades reach the island 
r • ’le norhi-east monsoon. 


\' ('{ytidiaii , |img,l'* and swami) on the 

lowlands, forests on higher ground. 

Pyud'tcls. Ric(', m in^nl(icie^t cjiianti- 
ties, (ocoiml ])alms. ]'lantation nibbta* and 
tobacco are ciiltixated, bnt fin' agri- 
(iiltiiral resources are hardly lapj^ied 
exce|.)i for the sago and pc'pjier of Sarawak. 
J^x])loitation is rampant- - the forests yield 
limber to t aj/italisls ; eamphor, beesw.ix, 
gutta-].)('rcha ainl rattans to the natives : 
mangroves yield ( nlch ; the roeks yiidd 
[)etrolenm, gold, diamonds and coal. 

Outlook. Traders, first .Asiatic and later 
European, have e.\[.>loiled the coast strips 
and the coast |ie<^ple ; communications 
inland are .limited to the waterways and 
rough tracks and the inland district 
is unex]>]ored and, e.xcej)! by native 
collectors, unexploil(;fl. d'he island should 
develop into .something ]>etter than 
either a second java or a s('cond Belgian 
Congo. 



BOSNIA Sc HERZEGOVINA 

Mountainous Triangle of the Balkans 

by H. Gregorius Brown 

Author of “ Throiigli Bosnia with a Camera 


B osnia and Herzegovina before 
1914 provinces of Austria- 
Hungary and ])revionsly for 
four centuries in the liands of llic 
Turk- now form ])art of the Kingdom 
of the Serbs, ('roats and S]oven(‘s. 
'Hu y oc<:u|:)y tlu* north-west corner of 
tiu' Ikalkan peninsiiJa and have an 
area of ip.joo S(|uan‘ miles. 

These two provinces, wliich lie' 
l)ehin(l DaJmalia when s<'en from the 
.'\driati(', have roughly the sliape of aji 
equilateral triangle with a ]H)int down- 
wards, l-losnia o('cuj)yiug the broad 
norlhmi two-thirds. they are 
boiuuUd on the north and north-west 
by (^roatia and Slavonia, on the west 
aial south-west by Dalmatia, on the 
north cast by Serbia and on tin? 
south-east by .Montenegro. In the 
noith-wi'st and north the rixta's Tna 
and Sav(' form th(‘ (hvi<ling line, in the 
w- st and south the Dinaric Alj>s an<l 
ill tile north-east the v'wvv Drina. 

he population totals aliout t,()('o.ooo, 
<a which numbi'i* only .^70,000 live in 
ihtre and rock}' Herzegovina. 

Panorama of Mountains and Torrents 

With the exception of the jiJain of tlu' 
Save, which stretches for 200 miles 
along th(' northern bordiT, Hosnia 
and Herzegt)vina are covered by 
mountain groups spnxiding out east- 
ward from the Dinaric Alps over the 
whole ai;ea. Some of the peaks in the 
centre stand as high as i),ooo feet 
above sea level while in the west 
and .south are m.my high j)lateaux, 
each enclosed l)v its rin;; of mountains. 
Here the only river of any size emi>tying 
itsi'lf into the Adriatic is tlii Narenta. 
which rises in and Hows mainly 


through Herzegovina. Bosnia belongs 
entinOy to the watersh(‘d of the 
Save, a great tributary of the Danube, 
and its rivers, rna, Vrbas, Ihjsna ami 
Drina with their feeders, are all of 
tornntial type. 'Fhe latter provinc(' 
I)rc‘.sunts itsrlf as an endless variety 
of mountains, iuti'isected by vallev.-^ 
in which How rapid rivers or stn'ams 
occasionally optaiing into small lakes, 
occasionally Incoming fhu* waterfalls 
and frt‘(juentl3" passing through womhu - 
lul (.li'iilrs and gorges. Tin* 

rivi'r Pliva, iu‘ar jajeo, with a breadth 
of ()0 f(M‘t, hurls its(‘lf into the Vrbas 
from a he ight of over ()r fn [ in most 
romantic fashion. 

Realms of the Sirocco ond the Bor.i 

The diM'j) alluvial soil of Bosnia is 
very hatik' along the river valleys 
and es]H‘cially so in the lower lands 
towards tlu' north and north-east. 
Tliat in Herzegovina and the adjoining 
karst region of Bosnia is, on the otlu-r 
hand, very thin and only to be found 
ill Hie high hollows and sinalJ vaJlt'vs. 

d'he climati’ of Bosnia differs .sonu^- 
what from tliat of Ih r/ogovina, tliough 
botli liav(’ as a pnwailing wind the 
sirocco, bringing moisture and rain 
from the soiith-wi'st. Bosnia has, 
on the whole, a damp and rather mild 
climate with amjile rainfall, but is 
sometimes very cold in winter and 
subji'ct to \iolent ('hang(‘S. Snow falls 
at limes, but, except in the high levels, 
does not remain long. Herzegovina, 
with its southern aspi'Ot. has a climate 
more like that of Dalmatia, very hot 
and dry in summer and hard in winter. 
Here the bora, a bitter north-east 
wind, rages at certain seasons. 
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AJI tho usual cereals 
appear in Bosnia, tliough 
not in anj^thing like the 
proportions found on ihn 
plains of the Save and 
Danube farther north. 
iMaiz(' is most commonly 
seen, and this liardy grain 
can evi‘ii be found in the 
high hollows of the bare 
karst ri‘gion. The wheat 
har\ i‘sted is not sulTicieiit 
to supply the needs of 
the two provinces tliem- 
st'lves, while sugar-be('t 
as a ciihivatetl croj) is 
of comi)aratively modern 
introihu'tion in the valley 
of the Bosna. 

(in at ilof'ks of slnx^p,ii^ 
herds of cattle, of pigs 
or of goats roam the . 
pastures, the forests Imd 
the mountain sides. It 
is a common sight to seeft 
rile greater part of tlie Bosnian goats and cviai sliee}> springing alxnit 

monnlains is ('jollied with forest, onl\' the most inaecx’ssihN' plac'es ori high 

the crests of th(' higher ones ajipearing rocks or among tin* rough !)rnshwo(jd of 

to b(‘ l)ar(‘. Id'orn tlu* toj) of any high the lower ground. Hoises, too, are 

pass may be si en den^r mass<*s ol wood reared, though in smaller nmnlxa's, and 



REUI^ MA?* OF BOSNIA AND HERZEGOVINA 


in every direction, intei speiM-d by ojx'n 
S[)a('e.s and of'casional green A alleys. ^ 
I lu' bt eeh tree is most al)undant, 
closi'ly followed by the oak and tlit‘ fir. 
while afterwards c(»m(' the elm, ash 
and j)iiu\ together with lesser known 
sjK'cies. In the bell of larger timber 
starling somewhat ludow the ('rests 
may be seen giant trees rea('hing to a 
lu-ight (»f 200 feet and ha\’ing corres- 
ponding girth. Blum trees aie abundant 
among the \«'getation growing on the 
lowi'i' ground and a fair piojxirtion 
of ap))les and other fruits. 

In I lei /cgo\ ilia oli\'es, figs, mnlluM - 
ries, j)omegranat(‘s .md the viiu' rijieii, 
as well as (orisideraldt* (jnantifi(‘s of 
tobacco. Ilk' Seraji'vo ]Museum owns 
a ('olha'tion of ;hooo di If (Tent specie's 
of plants and flowers which are knowai 
to grow in the two provinces, and 
fh('S(' ‘vif! suggest how large a variety 
tlier . ct’ially is. 


('Veil Hei/egovina ('an show its shccj) 
and goats. Bonllry and bees are kept, 
and in a trw j)la(es the silkworm i.'-* 
bred. \Vol\(-s, otters and Sfjnirrels may 
b(' met with, while largt' numbers (T 
snip(‘, wood('ock and diuk haunt the 
banks of the Drina and Save. Many 
stn'ams yii'ld Bout and cravfisli and 
e('ls an' t.tkc'ii from tlii' Xan'iita. 

1 he highl.mds of fh(‘ fwo jirovinces 
are a ('ontinuation of the South Alpine* 
liiiK'stoiK' b('lt which, in the Bosnian 
karst region ;in(l th'r/.rgovina, consists 
largely of porous ('hall<y rock. Hctc 
the watir trickles through 1(^ under- 
ground sti'eams and leav(‘.s (he surfaci* 
frecjuently 'suffering from dnmght. Tn 
J^osnia geik'rally, howe\’i*r, the more 
recent iK'ogenc nxk formations allow 
of .surface water hi plenty. Oial is 
found along sonui of the river valleys 
of north Bosnia and iron in the moun- 
tains. Th(T(3 are eight or nine coal 
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ONE OF THE FINE PUBLIC SITES OF SERAJEVO; THE TCJ)/VN-HALL 

Of the «()v<’rnmcnt buiUlin^^s in Scrajfvo the in«wt attractive is the town lirill r 'rifWl <>u banks 
(»l lh(! liver Milj.uMva. In Oriental style, uf splendid i)rnpnrtions, with a broad ter ice and a handsome 
portico with Moorish anhes, it is bv no means out of place aiiionj^ the numerous \ api id uuuarets 
which are scattered in its vicinilv aii<l is a iironiiiient leature in almost e\i‘i view ot tlie city 
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'AMONG THE GRAVES OF BYGONE GENERATIONS OF MOSLEMS 

Oh the hill slopes of Serajevo lie nia- v Mahoiiieda.i «r..vevafds in which sirame toini.slonos of 
varvini; size and form are sea tiered about the llower-stiewii Kiass. Ihe pr)nd<'.i stone bet.ikens a 
woiiiaii’s Kiave. the tnrbaned stone that of a man. Ihe sl,a|X! of the tnri.an invari.ibly mdieate. the 
rank, and the initialed ran re.ulily distinsnisli the restinst phues of janissary, priest and inerehant 
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mines producinf^ a tntaJ of 1,000,000 
tons ]XT luinuni and at J(*ast two irrm 
mines giving j)roinising resiills. Afan- 
garics(? and otlier mineraJs and saJt are 
worked, bill the wlH)le problem of 
Bosnia’s wealth in this direction and its 
exploitation is bound up with questions 
of capital outlay, transport facilities 
and suitable labour. 

Antiquated Methods of A}{ncu1turc 

Among the jirimary occupations, farm- 
ing and the bn't'ding of animals easily 
take first jdacx', for more than 88 per cent, 
of the population arii engaged in these 
pursuits. Of this total well ovtT half 
are enqJoyed in pasturage. While 
something is being done in the way of 
schools of agricultun' and model farms, 
great masses of tlie ]xopl<^ remain 
extn'inely conservativt' in th(‘ir nicdhods. 
Implements and nxdhods of the most 
ancient t\ pe are still in use. Haystat ks 
built up ill tr(H*s, primitive turbines in 
little wooden shanties on waterfalls for 
tlie grinding of corn, and wagons or 
jdouglis drawn by six or eight oxen 
are quite coiniiKJii sights. 

Tiuiustrics of a Stay-at-Home People 

Although the forests occupy 
6,^500,000 acres, as against 5,000,000 
used for iiie.ndow, }iasture and 
plough hind, conqxira lively f<‘W {XTsons 
are engaged in forestry. Oisindinatioii 
of the Bosnian to leav(' home and 
native soil for work el.sewhen', roinbiiK'd 
with lack of capital and pro])er trans- 
])ort, has led to this. Certain foreign 
eompauies under eoncessions in tiu! 
])ast have rather ruthlessly cut down 
many trees in the valleys, Imt for a 
long time little cllort was made to re- 
plant xir to (Mgaiiize tlie indn.strv upon a 
scientific Ixisis. Mining of the minerals 
alri'ady iiKaitioiK'd and fi.sliing occupy 
a small nunilxT of the iuhabilaiits. 

The maiiufaciure of goods for local 
consumption is done almost eiit-irely- 
by work])eop]c in their own houses 
and Ci ri /us little open workshops. In 
t bazaar quarter of all small and 
la:. ‘ towns may be seen the liandi- 


cramwvn of every trade J}usily at 
work - coppersmiths, tinners, cabinet 
inakiTS, leather workers, shoe and 
slij)per makcTs, weavers, cmbroidenTs, 
t ailors, producing almost everything 
needed for the Bosnian home and 
personal coiisuiniition. 

The amount of manufacture for 
export is insignificant. Plums have 
Jong been .sent out of Bosnia to be 
turned info prunes, buf the state is 
.su])ervising the gathering of them and 
standardising tlu^ methods of drying, 
grading and packing, so tliat Bosnia 
may conqxdij successfully in the world’s 
markets. A portion of the plum crop 
is set aside for the making of a kind of 
jam and the distilling of sjiirit. The 
iron and steel works of Vares and 
Zt'iiica were ahli^ to turn out nea rly 
()5o,ooo tons of pig iron and 300 tons 
of rolling mill jnoclucts in 1915. 

Few Transport Workers or Middlemen 

Along th(' valley of the Bosna and^n 
olluT suitable localitU'S an^ nigtiny saw 
mills for the cut ling of lini])er used in 
const nu'tion, and the manufacture of 
paper from wood pulp has Ikmui coni- 
tnenced. Then* is a large mineral oil 
refinery at P>osna Brod and Dohoj 
has a sugar refinery, 'i'ln* skilled workiTS 
for the last named, as well as the 
machinery anrl plant, have been brought 
from Czechoslovakia. Bed* is brewed 
ill Serajevo and three or four state 
tobacco factories (‘xist. 

Of trimspoit workers in the Western 
.sen.se there are not many, for mncli is 
done by the jx.oplii theinsidves with the 
ox-wagon, country cart and horse, 
dhere are, in addition, the staffs of the 
few railway lines and the bargees on 
the river Save. Middlemen are com- 
parativiJy few, as tlic* purchaser goes 
direct to the hanflicraftsman who 
sells from his own workshop. Inter- 
sjHTsed among the makers of articles 
may be found a few fruiten^rs, green- 
grocers, coffiie dealers and keepers of 
second-hand stores, while the country 
imikc'ejXT occa.sionally sells small goods. 
Serajevo has a market building upon 
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' .il»‘ 1' a popular little plarc with iinmiitaiii pasture-i aiul inanv attracti\e \ ilia-; nt SerajfVu n >iiiont-i, 
li"m which l(i\Mi it lie^; some ten mih-s dist.mt. It is watere.l hv the Miliaek.i, .i liihulai v t»i the 
l‘"-na, and stands on the n.irrow-ui.iu.ite UoNnian r.iilway whicli eonuects SerajcNo with Visc;fiad. 
I his line, a triumph of t'li.uineerin^, pierces the heart of mountains nml cro'^^rC'. tcrriiie por^es 


'iHMleni lints as wvil as its bazaar, 
b will rtadily bo uudorstood that 
du; luinibor of profossional mtMi is 
>' t tssarily small — a few lawyors, a few 
l''<'t()rs^a few professors and teachers, 
well as the cltTgy of three den/ niina- 
Add to these some managers 
J'l experts of indiLstrial establishments, 


a few bankers, aiul. finally, civil sei \ ants 
attaclu'd to government olfici s, to \k)sI^, 
telegrajdis, telephones and railways. 
The mi'dical service is very restricted 
and not more than 25 per cent, ot the 
young in rurai areas atttiul school. 
The sons and daughters of the 
“ intelleeliials " go to distant universities 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADE BEFORE THE BEGOVA DZAMIJA MOSQUE 

In t’ '• (' :sija stands tin* l)PdiitilMl Jif’^ova Dz.unijn, tlio principal mosque in Sarajevo and -^aid to 
* l' lliiid rni(*>.t in tlip rralnis (d Isl.nn. A stone fountain, fur religitnis aldiitioiis, orcupins a cnmci 
the cdiii tyanl, arifl near it an iininense sycamore tree, with wide-spreading l^ranr.hes, o\ ersli.ido'v 
* uiOsqM * Hiid gives grateful shade to the pious Moslems who seek the temple at tlic liour «.»f piayei 



F. F. ru..k. U 

MOSQUE AND FOUNTAIN, REMNANTS OF MOSLEM AUTHORITY 


III Ja'n o. llir InniUT usivlt'im* ol tlu* I’oMii.iu ;i town wliirli tliruiii^h in.mv vii i>-iUicU"; 

(luring the Mitlilh* thi* cliann and tin.* roinaiu i‘ of .iro "^aid l«> n a' k tlair /nntli. I'la* 

’SO odd yrars undrr Otloinan rnU' have left lluMr mark »»n tlu* old town ; 'Mo-lfu « 
hiiL'Cr .imniii; the Chv'KUan'i, and the. minaret ‘^till n-ar^ it'^ head .miiil the "I'lu'-' ot t atholu- i him ln " 


.iiid U'chuiojtl collet's, Init liml small 
s<'()|H‘ for tlioir uiuloiibt(.‘tl abilities unless 
tlu y migrate abroad. 

Several good main roads were ct^i- 
slnicted during the Austi iaii oceupatioii, 
l>iit of l)y-roads tli(*re are extremely few, 
nah'ss what are merely cart tiacks be 
‘oiuited. Railway lines total about 
Looo miles, but arc of narrow gauge 


and only single Iraei., the principal one 
being from noilli to south, via Serajevo 
and Mostar to the (iulf of Cat taro, with 
branches east and west, including one to 
Gravosa in Dalmatia, on the Adriatic 
coast. It is expectcil that before long 
there will be a normal gauge line from 
Belgrade to the Gulf of ('at taro, via 
Visegrad, with a branch to Serajevo. 



OF A NATURAL WONDERLAND 

t'»-' < Kymiiiul indic ates the spot where the 'imI'vT"' ’‘“''“IV ’ M'® ®*""‘' <>* milk white spiav m 

r-pice ot ahnost too teet‘ 













COMMERCIAL CORN^.R IN HERZEGOVINA’S CAPITAL 

ill a ilistrict nt f^roat ffrtililv, M«»*.tar a rciilri- lias Ctiii'iii.loraMt' iiiiportaiuv. aiul 

‘ •I'' tii.irkfts tho imiltif.irioiis procliirr ut tlu* roiintrV'iil*' is t'xpi>soii. “ Half Orioiital, half Italian, 
■ id all();;rtlK’i- IkM/Cfiovinan ” is tin* Idwii, whd'in h.uuiituiie bniUliiiiiS niaiiilv Il.ilian in tliaiai;ti-i’ 
'■in among decaying houses hoary and grey .is the siUToniuliiig karst or limestone mountains 
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SPRING LANDSCAPE IN THE LOVELY MOUNTAIN VALLEY OF JABLaTsIICA 
]aMj>uir,i. with it'> vitu vanL, orrh.inL an«l iK'M-. Ih'^ 1»1«‘ •' Iniilhtl «ar(h*n in thn In.ilow 

of a nx kv ha-^iii. Arrayed in it- ^Mcrn spriin; mantle, the town mmmi in il‘^ in..st l.eanfifnl aspeg, 
and t I'e cN r 1 1 aveU with woin ler and awe from Ik iwta’iin^ (die'^tn n t >ye-> and other Inxnri.m t \ ej;{‘tat i/^n 
to tile ei'iin. ari<l roeks standing (h*'=olate and snow-‘'treaked a:;.iiti'^t tln‘ hhie \ anlt of iH'av'eti 
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LONELY GRANDEUR OF THE BARREN KARST MOUNTAINS. HERZEGOVINA 
offl ' f)p i„|t a faint idea of the faiitastir, wild beauty of the Pn^iij, a ^^roiin of mountain^ rathei 
» “f the traveller approarhin>: ]ablaiiiea. In the Nareiita 

l*"i tl|‘‘ <'y^‘ i l»*r«* nature pnrtr.ived in her most sublime and M.lenn 

aie only the shriek of the engine whistle disturbs the deep silence id these mountain M>htnd.- 
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AMID THE BIZARRE BEAUT^ OF THE WINDING NARENTA VALLEY 

' Mny Ihr most romantic ch.iiM<'tcr i*' ti» be f»>innl between Most.ir .nxl J.ibl.mie.i, ever iiii ri*.»''m^ 
'-e.iiity as till? river winds luuthwards into the kai'^t or moimlain iv'^iow of j;rey limestMue. On.iint 
■i biidfr^.j^ ^pan the rushing Narenta now a llowery land or a shady retreat, now a wdil ravine 
• '“s into view j and always in the background ri^^es, tier i>n tier, an aiiiphitheatre of fantastic po^\l\> 
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STALACTITE CAVERN THAT IS THE CRADLE OF THE BUNA RIVER 

III 1 1'l /(‘;;n\ iii.i, .1 li'W Jiiilr. smith c.i-t uf Mo-t.tr, list's a i;i.t;aiitif r.iiiip.irt of pcrprmlii ulai hm K ; 
at its Imsc yawiis a « as fi ll ('mitaiiilii!', a rh'.ir iiiirntr ol watfr, tlffp and 4|iii«. t and niotifnih'ss as 
Within thf protmind silcni f of this l avt rn the Rnna h.is its sonn r, and out »>f this tpiict iniiror ot 
\\al» r ^prins^s tin- d.nn inn 'stream, frt-sh .nul sparkliut' and told rvi*n in tin* hotlfst sununt*r 
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Iniiv. h'n ^^^ .^‘CmiTY OF auCAC- ON THE ROAD TO BANJALUKA 

^ R' cat a*rhanniril”™ u.itiini is st-t-n in Iut innst impnissivt; aspect, and In i 

injalnlc'i where I f- W| IS h.rr (>v an arieient niinetl castle, situated hetween [ajec an 

exc^U antastic windings Ihrongl, rneky defiles and fertile glen 

ctetnn^ ntaiilN, i. to be found some of the grandest scenery in the country 
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TRAVNIK, A TYPICAL TURKISH TOWN IN THE BOSNIAN UPLANDS 
On an adlurnt of tlir Hosna river lies Travmk, 45 iniW direct ainl abmit s8 mile< l>y railwav 
iiMitli west of Serajevo. The town, whitli was the re^i^^en^e ot the Tnrki-h \i/.iei-^ «.t HM-nii 
niitil I ''<50, has a iun* eastle and a not nniinportant ba/.a.ir. I'lie bulk ot its p«>pulalin!i j> M.ihomedan 
and two Mah<(ni<'flan inauholeiinis an* notable irehiteetiiral h-.diire'*- 
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VRANDUK, SPLENDID SPECIMEN OF AN OLD BOSNIAN FORTRESS 

r.i.uluk, ;ui :ii)cH!nt wratlH’r-\vt»rn ftir^TS'^ of possi*^'’iu!^ :i ('t)ii>pu'Mous ruin nl .i luftiioval 

' '^de, is poised nest -like upon a hiRh riM*kv peninsula, Ix'low wdiieh winds thi' IVvaia, a tributary ot 
I' ' Save, rhe arehiteeture of Vraiuluk is deliijhtfullv primitive ; soiiu* ot the hou-es are mere w.v.den 
shanties and most of tluMU have a high, overlapping mot composefl ot wooden slungle. 
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rv'A.’Jw 

.l.iliii Hu li'i' 

primeval S-MPtlClTV^OF^^THE 

i:;;;^:;ini^'i;t.u::;i;n.:;:''^^ - 


S„,aU.t..nu.r.anai.M|;rM.lyon.^ 

nuvs l-na, D.ina .ukI Sr>.' 'h w 

n,nn.'i-tiiig with tli<' 

liv. r l)anul>.-. T”"'";'' ' 

I'lslu'il toi;i.lluT iiilo rafts aiul bnai,, i 

in rach casL hv a sini;!'' man nv\><. sh..^ 

mnai-kal.k- ^kiU "luu making tk 

nHlUW,ann.a^niviaa.uHnar tlaMlul 

.vUl.thxaUMck rvoria, an. a 
^v„.•k..a by tb. staU.. ' 

S. vau vu niarki-t-placc can sbow Ib.ii 
Uk'plu.nc laciWi. s, a nnaWm a.han'.c. 
of wbidi many nmrc imii.ntanl stato- 
inidit "•<■11 Ih' P ''"".'- , . 

ilon,otraa. is.:arrkaou fnr iH-m-st 

T)ai‘ by lIu; simpb* nn'lhod ^ of old. whiU 
(urcinn trade is ■done as part <'£ tlial 
r-f S‘‘ bid , bcini^ pniRipally with Uaiy, 
■ and i /I'dio^lovakia. Iduin^ 


...nt out of tia- country to rr.a 

iiulnam:' l'ran.v and (.u a 

Itrilain ; timb. r and cal Y'-7'’vl‘,il ■ 
w,H a> sour.' ir..n and stool, vri 

oattlo, sbo.p and i-ifts als.* oa o h. 
provinoos '.) la' nvaikotod nr o.. 
noidil'.-mink .amntnos. 

•n..' n"i 

lif,. upon voiy smrpl.r f.rro. ^ 

tlio clriUlron siiond tiro day in ^ " 
;,ftor a.rinrals and p.'f no so Doltn. 

•ill Villae.'S aird small towm a 

wltoro tiro land is most orlil. , Ht > 

fow an.l far boUvoon 

sparsely l’'n>t'l;'‘‘'^\/''^ 
llor/r'K-n ina an.l in tb.' ad]aunt ka 

U„..r -ark-lik.. vv...Klcn mn^' ; 

pitturos.pioly sitnat.d, and v,liui 
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Bosnia, Two gate towers guard the approach to the ancient bridge 
that with its single span of lOO feet crosses the Narenta at Mostar 
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Capital of the medieval kingdom of Bosnia, Jajce is a charming 
town with steep-roofed houses crowded on the bank of the Vrbas 



John Buihby 


Bosnia. Set amid meres and waterfalls five miles west of Jajce, 
Jeeero is famed for its lovely lake that swarms with trout and crayfish 
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Serajevo is fast being westernised^ but its mosques and bazaar give 
it an Oriental air and it is often called the Damascus of the North 



Bosnia. Groves of cypress enhance the beauty of Seraj^o in its 
already lovely setting in the narrow valley of the Miljdtka 
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John Buvhbj 

Bosnia. More than half the Bosnian people are Christian, but way-- 
s%de mosques like this near Jajce testify to the wide influence of Islam 
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f]! »Icni district nearly always contain a 
p, n(]ue. Two or three small coffee 
[u,.iscs provide ^recreation and refresh- 
,,1, nt, tliose of the Mahomedans 
i-xcially being kept very clean. The 
{\ |)iail l^osnian house of the country- 
of the villages and small towns 
i . oblong in shape, with a very deep 
11' )f. The latter has blackened with 
;ipe or smoke, while the body of the 
i .use is whitewashed. There is no 
t iiirnney and the smoke from the wood 
lire oozes out from under tlie eaves, or 
whert'ver it can escape. In the 
He rzegovina and Bosnian karst region, 
with stone plentiful and wood scarce, 
till' h()iisi‘s are. built of stone and roofed 
with clay tiles. 

()rganiz('d sanitation is cons])icuous 
r. it her by its abseiirt*. The backwardness 
of the peoplt' — due to lack of univtTsal 
I (lucation in the past their intense con- 
M rvatisni and the nugning su])(‘rstition 


cause the district to lag behind the 
rapid advance of scientific knowledge. 
The towns are not much mon* than 
glorified villages, for even th(i larger 
on(‘S — with the exception of Serajevo 
only total somc'wlure between 4,000 
and 17.000 inhabitants. jajee, the 
ancient capital, charmingly situated, 
has under 5.f)00 residents and practically 
noiiii of the ordinary amenities of 
civilized life. 

S(*rajevo, the capital, with its 50,000 
inhabitants, is a wonderfully varieil 
city, Kastern and* Western at the same 
time. Seen from the hills in a fav(jur- 
able light, it is a most entrancing 
place, e,very thing in it appearing of 
a golden-yc'llow colour, ])roken only 
by the dt'cper red of tlu* roofs, the 
minarets of many mosques and .souk* 
church spirt's. The rivt^r, ])oetically 
named the “ Gently Murmuring," Hows 
through the centre of the city, and 



, .]• 1)111 

through the scenic splendours of the narenta defile 


Wnithv, iiuleoil, is tho Xan’iila to raiiK with the liveliest rivers i)f the world, and In tnllnw il< 
rii^^fved course aloiifj tlie ^or^es which it has carved through the mountains is to find displayed 
*'u either hand a veritable marvel of creation. Of animal life there are few sif^ns, but here and 
‘•■« re eagles may be seen circling high above the inaccessible summits of the sun-burnt crag^ 
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RUINS OF past GREATNESS: 
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FAR-FAMED BEAUTY SPOT OF BOSNIA 

llii-. liAi lv ■-tn-tcli <if w.iltT, liiiowii ;is L.iko Jc/iro, lii-. lu-.ir 
j.ijcc ill (lie l’li\,i v.illcv. It- liiMiilifiil ImMti.ui. the -npi’r b 
w.ilfrl.ill ill its vicmitv ami Hu- Miio trout wliidi tocin lu-ncath 
tin- c.iliii scrcnilv nt the lak«* attract tnany visitors 


tlir \vh()l(‘ is siirrotindt'd by woodid 
hills .'ind ( iill i\'att'd iH'Jds. I li(‘ 
])riii('i]);d nu)S([U(‘, in th(' lu\irt of tlir 
old (jiKirtfr, is worth a visit, 

wliilv* a stroll thronj^h tin' strangi* 
al]t‘\s (if lh(‘ ha/aar, with its Oriciital- 
Jooking |)(’0])k'. is a dt'light to lowrs 
of th(.‘ arti>ti(:, 

U|) tlu- liills, on the outskirts of the 
city, ar(‘ many (luaiiit ('obl)h‘d streets, 

olcl-fashioned houses with latticed 

windows, and here and thiae a 

dilapiilated Turkish etumdeiy, forlorn 
but ])i('tures(iue. In contrast, Tlu'ia' 
an? modern slnrls with smart sbo])s, 
large cab's, two or three good lad els 
and even a ciiuana halL Among 

goveiinneiit and municijtal buildings 
are .1 general post otfici; and a city 
hall, which (juite put in the shade 

HosM.'i It' hi:r/eca)Ii\.i ? 

\ at in ill Pirrsi<ais. South-west, the 
karst liniestoiK' region of the Dinarie 
Alps. Nnrth, Oanuhiaii knvlands along 
the Sa\e ri\('r. Middle, lullv country. 
Hei/('govina is the Narenta walley with 
drainage to the Ailiiatie. 

Climate mid \'c(yLtation. South-west, 
Mediterranean climate with winter rains, 
bora, ami sirocco winds. Xorth and 
iniddh?, continental climate with summer 
rains. Ivarst vc‘g(‘tation on the*- porous 
lim(\st(jnc of tJui Alj)s. h'orests on the 
slonos and fortdc' woodland or cultivated 
ta-i i <>'i the valley iloors. 

[n Bosnia, mainly forest and 
'.old pioducls. plums, apples, maize and 


Knglish buildings of sijni- 
lar character in towns of 
the same size. 

Apart from the num. j. 
ous mosques of tlit 
Mahomedan populat )n 
are the cathedrals of ih^ 
Ortliodox and Roman 
(atholic Churches anil 
both are imposing stnu 
tures. 'flu! temple of th. 
Spanish Jews is anolh.r 
notable building, and la i 
but by no means U a.-a 
is a thoroughly gooc 
museum of antiqnit^^ 
containing a marvelloii. 
collection of life-si/, 
models .showing the many national 
costumes worn by the* inhabitant^ ot 
the two provinces. 

Tlu‘ p(a)i)li‘ of Bosnia-lli'rzt'goN in.i 
belong iMitiri'lv to the Se*rbo-('rn.i’ 
branch of the* Slavonic race and speak 
tlie same langnagt*, tbongli efi.ssiPL 
llieinseh'c’s aeeording to tlijTc reJigi«»ih 
viz. : lh(‘ Seri) Ortbodo.x, the Malionv 
dan and the ( roat Roman (‘ath(>li< 

To sum up. there seems no n.iMn. 
why. with th(‘ advaiu'c! of mode in. 
education and better ust* of tlu* iin 
donbti'd wi'altb of the provimi - 
Bosnia and Herze govina should u< i 
l)ecomc' “ a laud llowing with milk 
and homy.” 1 bey are beautiful n li 
picturesque, and the' traveljcu' wan 'u 
timl ill tlu'in luueh to delight if be dm 
not mind roughing tilings a little 
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wheal, sugar-beet; sheep and goals, p'l'N, 
(sec‘ Serbia). In Herzegovina, 
raneaii rrops (see Italy). Cdal aiitl i 
as raw prodnets await e.Kploilatiou. n * 
iron, ])aper, petrolemn and sug.tr m 
diisiries await development. 

Outlook, b'onnerly under the blighi ii^' 
rule? of the 'l urk, latterly dewd-', 
slightly under an Austrian roginw ir« 
Teutonic', fasliion, llu? country, as o\ 
iinporlant unit in Serbia, with a na'a arc 
of politic'al liberty, should pass from ac 
stage of .self-centred local production m 
the more jirogrcssivc cemdition of a 
purveyor of supplies on which too i 
trade and exchanges can be based. 


BOSTON 

America’s “ Athens of the North ” 

by W. L. George 

Aullior of “iiail, Columbia/' etc. 


T IIK average British assiiiiiption 
is that Boston repres(*nts Ameri- 
can culture, that it is ancient, 
tliat it parallels, let us say, Oxford or 
('ambridg(', and that the Bostonians 
rtseinbJe the British. All of this is 
tnu\ but much of it is not as true as it 
was in the seven! i(‘S of the last century. 
Boston is not a university city, and 
the people who thus regard it are 
ignoring the modern ]h)ston in the 
midst of which this Athens of the north 
is almost lost. 

'riK^rc' are two Bostons, so it is not 
remarkable that the visitor who walks 
al)0ut J 3 eacon Hill and discovers the 
(leorgian fan-lights of the houses in 
Louisburg Scpiare should tell himself 
that lie is in Westminster. He is, 
and to-day a few Bostonians, certain 
old families which still occiip}" hous(*s 
Iniilt by th(‘ir forefatlicrs two Imndred 
years ago or more, conduct their lives 
as most old luiglish families do in 
\\ <‘slminster. But America is hardly 
aware of it, except for purposes of 
K ikcry. f)ld Boston has ceased to 
< taint, though Harwird at ('ambridge, 
a suburb of Boston, still counts. 

Where the Heart of Roston Beats 

Harvard is (juite the most respected 
the American universities ; it is richer 
than Yale, (‘olumbia, Chicago ; it is a 
gn'at institution, but, while it maintains 
classical culture, it is much prouder of 
its mc‘ditul school and its engineering 
faculty. An air of antiquity nunains 
ab(3ut the red brick colleges, whose pure 
(ieorgiaii architecture delights English 
cyes/ but within all is modern. 

It is not ill the Idack old houses 
that the heart of Boston beats, but in 
the tall residences in Commonwealth 


AveniK*, and in the shops in Tremont 
Stretd. Old Bostem sui viv('S as a sort 
of ])risoner of the New Boston, and tlie 
irony of it is that Old Boston, that 
mo.st English city, is tlu; pri>oiier of the 
Irish immigrant. 

Thrones of Alien Immif^rants 

According to tht‘ census of loio tlie 
population was 74S.ot)o. 'riiiis Ikiston 
stood eighth in size among the .\mericari 
cities, hut it is no longer a growing 
city. .\(Tive and rich, it still draws 
immigrants, but the broad Hood of 
European adviaiture ikav turns to the* 
W'est and th(‘ bar West. The popula- 
tion has, it is true, doubled siiu'i‘ about 
iSSq, a fact wliich in England would 
be sensational, but wi‘ need only coin- 
pan* Boston with, for instance*, Duluth, 
wliich in iiS()0 had ciglity inhabitants 
and in iqjo Iiad o\'er 898,000, to realize* 
that Boston, though a great city, has 
become stabilise*!!. 

It has been staleel that Old Bosleui 
is the prise>ne‘r of tlu* Irish ; thesi* 
make \\\) the greater stH tion of the 
aliens. The alien question i vokes a 
ri'inarkahle side of tlie e ily ; at the time 
e)f the n|20 Census Boston held 220,000 
]>e*rse)us who were e ither alie-ii or iiatural- 
ise'ii. Ove'r a (|uarter of the total popu- 
lation was non-American. This is not 
a unkpie* phenomenon since ('hicago, 
(levelanel and otluTS are e(]naJly situa- 
ted, while New York lias a still largeT 
proixirtion of aliens ; btit it elex s show 
how Boston has changed since the early 
i-ightee'Uth c'entiiry, when almost every 
inhabitant was the American-born 
chiJel e^f English ex' Sce^ttish S(‘ttleT^. 

This accounts to a Ci'rtain extent 
for the^ wealth of Beiston and its im- 
portance in the American scheme, 
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for the alien is huiif'ry and restless and 
has achieved in manufacture what old 
Boston achieved in banking and trade. 
A few facts will show how high the 
city stands in the American business 
world. In banking Massachnsetls (of 
which i.h)ston is tlie capital) stands 
fourth of all tlie American states, 
though it is so small that it can be lost 
twenty times over in one of the big 
Western states. It stands hf'tli in mami- 
lactures,. while Boston City itself stands 
fifth in value and fourth in income. In 
s})ite of the immense develojanent of 
tile West, Boston remains among the 
leaders, not through numbers but 
thnaigh economic power. 

It stands high in other ways. The 
Puritan and Pilgrim inlhi<‘nce of the 


hardy Nonconformists who would- not 
tolerate the Stuarts is one of work, 
thrift and clean living. The moral 
ascendancy of Old J^oston has imposed 
itself 111)011 the aliens, .so that to-day we 
find in Boston, and over the whole of 
New England, a proportion of illiterates 
three times le.s? than the average of the 
Uiiiled States ; we find a rather strict 
divorce law and a suicide rate lowir 
than in any other part of northern 
America. Therefore Boston offers a 
picture of prosjxTity ; not of expansion, 
but of rather static ]K)\ver. More 
sedate thaiiTlie West, less adventurous, 
it takes as much pride in being as the 
others in doing. 

As a city Boston is difficult to 
di'scribe because it contains so many 
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County C'ourt Houso has 
been built in |:^ninite 
and is nearly 500 
feet long, but it succeeds 
in being heavy rather 
than impressive. The 
Museum of Natural His- 
tory and tiu; Massa- 
chusdt s Institute of 
Technology are also less 
impressive tlian over- 
whelming. 1^'ar more 
attractive are the ancient 
houses such as the old 
South Melding lloii.se 
and Faneuil Hall, which 
lias been rebuilt. 


Brown Urutlu ti. 


REVERE’S HOUSE 

V.iiil Kevorc w.i'^ tho lr*.i<lrr 
ill tlif “ lioston IVm rarly,” 
ainl I .nii;;fclln\V ilil- 

iiinrtality t<» liis liili; from 
Charli"^t()\vii to Loxin.^lon 

public buildings. A ban 
list of these, would fill up 
the whole of this chapter, 
so that one must select 
and thus do injustice. 
Terhaps tin; State House, 
the parliameiilr of 
.M is.sachusctts, remains 
ino>t clearly in the 
i.irmory, partly because 
it stands upon Hostoii 
Common, the city park, 
where inaiiy elms grow. 
It is imposing in its 
whiti'iiess under tlii^ great 
gilt dome which gives it 
a touch of Orientali.sm, 
unfortunately bc*li(’d by 
an ugly addition in 
N’ellow brick and white 
marble greatly burdened 
with pillars. The older 
portions date from 1705. 

The architectural efforts 
ol Boston have not 
always been, fi^rtunate. 
For instance, the new 



TREASURED MONUMENT OF OTHER DAYS 
Built in 174S, tho GUI State Hmise wa^ restored in 1SS2, .and 
now contains a coUtM tion ol paintings and antiquities eomiooted 
with the town It was originally the sc.it of the Massachu'^etts 
Government in the old colonial day-; 




FISHING SMACKS DWARFED BY THE HEIGHT OF CUSTOMS HOUSE TOWER 
All nniinl llic iKMlh f-a-'t of city, froiitini? on Iio'*t»>n Harbcnir, is a bii'.y strctcli of wharves ainl 
(locks wlien; a tn niciuliuis export Iratlo is handled. hi tlii* tisli tr.ide, too, Boston is second only 
to London, and lisliiii;^ Meets occupy much of the availalde wharfaf^e when in port. The tower is the 
House l uwi'r, and in llie inidillo distance arc the aerial masts t>t a {neat fruit coiupauv 


It IS in (^)|)Jc’v Stiuiin- that vve 
ptircivo tlu* iK^bilily (jf New Boston. 
IinagiiKi a largti space out of which 
Ijraiichcs Koylston Street, one of the 
inuiii arteries of Bo.ston, a space 
entirely surrounded with striking 
buildings. On one side stands Trinity 
rinirch, a rather attractive building 
for has avoided the commonplace 
Go’ and has been erected according 


to the purer lines of the Renaissance 
style. Opposite stands the I'ublit 
Library, also a Renaissance building, 
decorated by Saint-tiaudtais. Its diiO 
beauty lies in the fact that it is neai 1> 
four times as long as it is high ; it 
affords a worthy home for what is saiil 
to be the largest free library in the 
world, since it houses close on a million 
volumes. On the south side is the 
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HISTORICAL SCENES IN ThiF ROTUNDA OF BOSTON STATE HOUSE 

liMiiijn it cltH's at the ikhIImmii rml <>1 the* C niiinmii, tlio St.ih’ Ihnist* i*; mu' •>! tlu' iM{>'>t iinUtaiulum 
'■I public A br«».nl vv'th a pill.ircil ^loitico '^ui’nu)iiut«*d by .i l.ir^c uiH 

"C in.irks the exterior, while inside the (leci^ralion U inn«;t lavish. The r'jtinida. witli il< marble 
I ' *•!' - and terrace, has several wall p.iintiiii;s such as this one showiiii; John Smith .imo:e:; the In liaM' 
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INTRICATE ganglion OF CROSSING STREETS AND RAILWAYS IN THE CENTRE BOSTON 
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BETWEEN TWO CITY PARKS: CHARLES STREET 

full* p.iiK'.. till* (' 'nuiioii (rinlu) aiul lh<‘ I’liblir (i.irdfii 
(U'ft), still rnii.iiii in tii cinartcr nl Oiir \m-\v is 

Lliarlfs Street f »in r.irk S<jn<ire ; imtiet* iln- mws of 
“ parla-fl ” inotor'Car^;, ch.ir.icteiTvtic ,..f Aui« rir.ni eiiir-. 
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Xfuseum of Fine Arts, 
which is not too fussy, 
while the rest of the 
s(|\uire is made up of the 
Xew Old South Church, 
ill Gothic fortunately de- 
void of opf)ressivencss, 
and the ('o])l(!y I^Iaza 
Hotel, modern and severe 
ill its lines. 

One dt'spairs of naming 
tliem all, and yet one 
does not want to forget 
1 ]i e C u s t o m s H o u s e, 
domed over its granite 
l)ase, or the hall occupied 
by the Hoiiourabh^ Artil- 
lerv ('ompany, thi* Ameri- 
can sister of the British 
company now located in 
Idnshury. 

Notably, one would like 
to give a little space to 
Harvard, one of the thnn* 

A in (' r i c a n universities 
which can compare in 
architectural beauty with 
Oxford or ('ainljridge. 

Most appealing are liar 
vard Hall, ICmerson Hall, 
little Hokh'ii Chapel ; in 
Harvard we find spread- 
ing lawns, and in many 
pi «ces the turf lias becai 
rolU'd as often as in th<' Oxford 
• piadraiigles. Tlu! contributiem of 
Har\ard, which is a contribution 
of Boston, to the American mind 
is more important than a men con- 
tribution of knowledge. In addition 
it repn'sents a certain standard of 
luanmTS, a certain ])ower of polish. 
It is most manifestly a place that gives a 
gi‘ntK‘man*s education and it combines 
this with the matchk'ss vitality and the 
restless courage' that have- made* 
America into a great nation. 

Leaving aside Harvard, which lu*s 
outside, Boston j^irojH'r, a word should 
be said of the exterior parks. The 
Americans in this sense remain rather 
British, since almost every important 
American city has created or is creating 


a park. W hereas many great European 
cities liave, properly speaking, no interior 
parks and must l)e content with what is 
practically the countryside, tlu* l^ritish 
t(*nd to reserve spaces while their 
cities grow. 

The British s]nrit has survived in 
Boston and thenct* lu'rvaded much of 
America, for instance Franklin Bark, 
at Boston, is nearly 500 aens in size, 
large enough to include a golf course, 
and to leave abundant land for the 
public. From (ity lV')int to the Public 
Garden J.400 acres of park are open, 
while outside the city extends an outer 
line of parks, Bine Hills, Revi‘re I>i*ach, 
etc., making up 11,000 acres of open 
country, a park system extensive 
enough to provide a motor-car with 
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AMERICA’S “CRADLE OF LIBERTY” 

I'.iinMii! I LiINt.iiid-; III Dock S«ni.in\ the market qiiai ter of "!'»oston. 
It’^ ii.ime. tlie “ C radi'.' of 1 iheily,” i-i to it heeaiw it was 

till' ((litre (»l iMiuli pati iotie oi aioi V in the revolutionary d.iys. 
Ill later limes, too, it was associ.ited with many refi»riM movements 


thousand houses have 
been brought togetlicr, an 
individual spirit forms 
which is not to be 
detected in separate in- 
habitants, but is a 
common heritage. 

Jn fact, the spirit of 
Boston is more tluctiiating 
than that of most Ameri- 
can cities. While Ne.w 
York is essentially a city 
of finance, a human clear- 
ing-house whtTo peoiile 
wait for an opportunity to 
go West, B>oston is a iht- 
manency. Also its S])irit is 
made up of two coiillicting 
strains. Aristocrats still 
dw(‘ll in Boston, mainly 
concisned with banking 
or shi|>ping or the learned 
professions. Henry 
Adams, whose l^ook, 'fhe 
ICduca t ion of li i‘nry 
.\(la ms," mailed Mdisat ion, 
and Senator Lodge, the 
jirominent American poli- 
tician, are tyjiical of 
Boston and bear great 
Boston names. William 
Lloyd (iai rison. Benjamin 
Franklin, Daniel Webster, 
Prescott, ( liaiies Sunni**!*, 


fifty mile run. And indei'd, J^oston 
has proved itsell more Jhitish than the 
British, for it Las set up these great 
parks to which luigJand is .so attached 
and has developed them uiion a scale to 
which JCpgland cannot aspire, because 
Knglish land is dear and scarce. 
I.and has ni'ver ollered itself to the 
lingJish as the endless prairie docs to 
tic .vmeiicans. 

The writer trusts that the random 
remarks wliicli go Ix'fore are making up 
in the reader’s mind a compo.site picture 
wliich hy degrees takes .sliape. A city 
cannot be figured otlierwi.se in appear- 
ance and in personality because a city is 
nmre vario^’s tl;an a landscape. A city 

nv dy a ’ : use multiplied by a hundred 
thousand, .. d yet, because a hundred 


Samuel .\dauis Hawthorni', h'.in *immi. 
Longfellow, Lowell, Howells, all these 
Bostonians, great in politics, jjoetry, 
history or ])Libhc scr\ice, ]>rovide Ids- 
torical landmarks in “ the laud of the 
bean "and the cod," as Lioston with the 
rest of N(!W I^nglaiid is called. 

Indeed, Itetoii is ofti’ii call(‘d by 
harsher names, for iu America it is both 
admired and detested. The aristocrats 
have never been kind to WT'Stern 
America. They have l)een inclined to 
.say ; " Wdiat is Chicago ? Is it a 

wine or a ch(?esc ? ” Their tendency has 
been gently to close, though never to 
slam, their Georgian front doors upon 
the rising tide of Amiuican life. The 
writer docs not know an anecdote against 
Boston, but in his mind hangs one 
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which is related about Philadelphia, a 
city of equal antiquity. A man from 
Illinois, giving dinner to a Philadelphian, 
offered him a dish of edible snails. The 
Philadelphian devoured them with such 
enthusiasm that the man from Illinois 
at last asked him whether tht^y had no 
snails in Pliiladelphia. “ Oh, yes, we 
h.ave,” said the Philadelphian. “ But 
we can't catch 'em." This fairly sum- 
marises what America thinks of the 
East, Boston as wt‘ll as Philadelphia. 
In addition, a Bostonian is supposed to 
digest pure thought more easily than 
ice cream, to indulge in the blnglish 
accent and to wvar his coat on the hottest 
day, looking through a monocle at those 
who go about in their shirt-sleeves. 

This is true to an extent, except that 
the stage Bostonian, for that is what he 
is, is becoming very scarce, though a 
certain ('leavag<i does exist between 
l^oston and the West. 13 oston is some- 
what inclined to solve its jn'obli'ins by 
" ignoring the weight of the elephant." 
That is why l^oston is fre(pi(‘iitly reviled 
in the W(\slern states — except in so far 
as most Westerners show no reluctance 
at all when they inform you that their 
father was I^orn near Boston Common. 

Aristocratic Boston may still be 
glimpsed. It is not easily reached 
since the gro\ind lloor curtains, which 
look so lacy, prove um'Xi)ectedly thick. 
I'he population is not inclined to make 
friends in the Pullman car. It wishes 
to know whether you are one of the 
Shr(.)pshire Smiths or (me of the West- 
morland Smiths. It does not take its 
holidays in Atlantic City. It prefers, 
ac cording to income, Deauville or Italy. 
It is a cool population, but when it is 
reassured it ])rovides a certain reserved 
grace of intercourse. Old Boston is a 
distant ccuisiii of Cranford. Cranford 
grow’if rich. 

About this old society, which dot^s uot 
increase because it is a society that cares 
for position rather than for money, 
hisses and bubbles the vast alien stream. 
The Irish arc of it, 150. ooo of them, 
crowded together in North End by the 
side of the Poles, the Russians, the 
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Swedes, tlu^ people who are going up 
bccaus(^ they can fall nolow^er, the people 
who know nothing except desire, w^ho 
have not had time to accpiire virtues 
which they cannot afford, pc^ople who 
do rujt know Old Bostem and so do not 
even dislike it, w'ho hack tlieir way into 
the schools, hack it into tlui Ixinks, vital, 
lustful and ruthless. 



BOSTON’S HISTORIC SHRINE 

Frw ivlirs of early liosttrti still reniain, hut 
the OUl South Church, cMcctod in 17^2, has 
been preserveil. It was the scene of protest 
mcetint^s that preceded the “ Tea Party ” 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY 
, iiirlii(lii)*4 llw N.itnr.il Hist(»rv MiHriiiu, 
M.iss.i«'Iuim-IN Noriii.il Art Sc liool and Hir Muh‘iiih nf Idne Art<. C'n[>l(‘V S.iiiarr . alli'.l llio 
('(•Titn* of iiilfllri tual Hn-tnii, and in the iiiifKt ‘»| sd many ndilir**'. d«.'\a)t(‘il to l•MllliIl^; it M to 

dcsrr\t‘ llio titin. Bcliiiid tin- library . tlir to\v< r of tin* iinamlly m.incd N«'u' Old Snnlli t hiirrh 


COPLEY SQUARE WITH ITS 
\(*.ir tlii> ‘-pot an* no fi NVrr limn m'voji pnbli'' bniUlin^ 


So till’ future of Hostoii foresliddows 
itself ill the iniiul of some people with tu 
eerluiii sadness. Old Boston has ceased 
to count and New Boston dot's not yet 
count. Tt is a city in transition; it 
may maintaiivitself as a centre of cultun 
for a lont^ time yet, hiit in the end it will 
l)e beaten by Hit; vitality of the West, by 
tile West which re^^ards new knowledge 


as the hap[)y disguise of the old. 
As universities arist' o\er the whole 
.)f the continent, a-^ the bein v'olenct' of 
millionaires giws V'yommg or I'exas 
the greatest libraries or laboratories, 
Bostem will lose its sway. It will 
retain its rejnitation, not by being 
Itetoii, still Bo.ston, always Boston 
but by bv'coming Denver -more so. 


JiOSrON : ECOSOMIC S I JMMAR Y 


Situation. On Boston Harbour at 
mouth of Charh’s river, ,Masviu husclls 
Jiay. Harbour is<nnilesby i() miles, with 
numerous wharses and doek*', and 
is protecteil by forts. 

Coumntuicatious. h'xterior — two main- 
line terniini uitliin the city. Interior — 
extensive trolley-car system partly along 
the streets and paitly l>y subways. 

Public ScYciccs. Up to date in every 
respect, particularly notable being the 
(dTicient sewerage aivl the water supply, 
bron'dd. i^y iqueduct from a reservoir with 
a ca ; city of nearly So, 000,000,000 gallons. 

j . ' Ic ard Industry. Though the 
jarg( w port next to New York in the 


Tnited Slates, Ihislon’s main wealth to- 
day is derived from inanufaetures rather 
than commerce ; important items are 
sugar, molasses, clothing, boots and 
shoes, confectionery, tobacco goods, 
musical instruments, rubber goods, fur- 
nitiire, etc. The printing trade is among 
the largest, while shipbuilding is one of 
the oldest and still of importance. A 
large export trade, however, is still con- 
ducted in most of- the products of the 
continent (see America, North), while 
imports consist mainly of coal, chemicals, 
iron, leatlier, fibre, wool, cotton and 
sugar, l)oth in their manufactured and 
in their raw states. 


Froip tbe Editor’s Desk 

" (CONTINUED) 

A NOTRKII n()rn*s|)t)ii(l('r>t says : “ As I lutlo 
tliat you tint cairviiifr on the cxcclh^nt 
Holioiiio of allowiiii' sul)scril)(TM to inakr 
siigt^ostions, 1 should lik(s to nia,kc ouo or two 
I m\>eJf,” and thon j^^oos on to clahonitr flu* saino 
id(*a as that })iit forward by Mr. Hart in his 
seoond alternativr. 'I’his, I admit, is an ox- 
tromely attraotivtt proposal, and witlunit com- 
mittins^ myself to anythin}^ definite at the 
1 moment, 1 may say that in all ftrobability th(‘ 

I last Part of tlu'. ])r<'sent work will eoiitain a 
j series of eoloiin'd maps eomparabk* to tlawo 
i whieli apfieared at th(‘ end of “ Peoples of All 
1 ^ I Nations.” With rejiard to tla* other abmia- 
1 tive of my lirst correspondent, how»‘Vor, I must 
demur. 

Our Maps Repay Study 

W IFAT he d»‘sires seems to amoimf to a 
.y('n('?-al simplilicat ion of our maps, 
and as an iliintratioii ho <‘it( s tin* maf> 
of the Atlantic Islands in Part I. Now this at 
the tbno appeared to me a pari iculaily L^ood 
map, and I will idve my reasons. A map Ikal 
apf)(‘ars to reveal ovorylhinir at a ,ulane«‘ is a 
bad map, for it <*iva.1es an illusion (»f simplicity 
\\b(‘re then* is notu* ; patient study of a wort by 
subjf'et is ne\er wasted, and our fua.ps deserve 
patiint sf iidy for they have a lot to tell. In the 
chapter in (piestion \\e wen* eouecrned with an 
area of the wauld's surface, wiih 1h<‘ Aflautie 
Isla.ufls eo?isidered as eo-ordiiiated portions nf 
till* Atlantic bed ratliei* tli.m a> isti!ate<l ami 
meauinuh'ss phenomena.; Iieu<*e tbe vahie of lhi‘ 
ocean depths and oe<*au euricul'', d(‘ta.ils wlM< h 
no oiilinary map w<Mild show. Purthermoi *, 
tin* actual physiea.l features of 1 l,e i.sfands them- 
selves wei’e show'u in maj»s inset at tin* >iile. 
What more <’«)uld (me desire ? Poltnir. it seems ! 

1 1 ^ Put the expense «»f that, [ am afraid, would be 
! alloj:ether f)rohibiii\e. 

' , ® 

, The Question of Mar^^ins 

J N spite of what f thon<rht, some time airo, 
W'as a perf(‘‘tly ele;i.r statenicJit on the 
; subj('ct, I still find that letters reach me 
complaininjy that the. narrowness of the inner 
marj^ins in (‘ocntuiks ok tjiv; Wom.i) doc’s not 
allow the Parts to opj'ji siiflieienfly. Let me 
repeat, then, ■wh.at I said before. Our l^n•t 
publieatiojis an^ produced with the specific id(’a 
of bt'iriC bound : tbe. ojily n asoii wby tiny are 
Jiot sold in V(Mum(‘ form fo u, tbe first is beea.iise 
tb(* Part selumie of prodmdiou albrns the price 
to tlie publi(! to be halved at k’ast. When the 

f| I'arts are bound tbe steel w'ires at tbe back are 
i’emov(‘d, and tlm inmu' mei: m.-. then lurome 
amply bir^e enoujili. Weiv they any larjjt'r in 
1 the Parts, they would in tbe volnnu's be ont of 
all proport ioji to the iH'sl of tlie page. 
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'OMKXCLA'n'HlO ill llic Uallcnis ami 
Kastcrn l‘ain»|H' Lifiicrally s(‘cins «)l»srss(‘(l 
\\\{]\ flic IcltiT n, wliicli is a liltic iin- 
loriuiKiU* fi'OMi tail- fHtinl of \ it'W as if fciuls 
to ilimiiiisli 1 lie \ aricty ol intiTt'sl alter \vliieh wo 
strive. Ill tlieliist T.irt, lor iiistaiiei*. wo visited 
llosnia aixi Mer/euovina, in this one liialajie.st 
coincs iij) for treat meiil, and in Part li hotli 
liiiUarc'st and rmUiaria will oeeiir. d'lu're is 
tine etinipeiisat ion, liowevt'r, and that is (lie 
really inaiinilieent seeiMTV wliieli is ft) he found 
t lirou}:,liont tli<‘ whole area, liiidapc'st with its 
wonih'i'fnl elinipses <if the Danulie makes a 
tleliehlfiil chapter, while r.iiluariii, eoiit rihiifed 
h\ Mr. l‘"rank Ki»v, with a etmipleti* colour*' 
-■eet ion w ill he no less elfeet i v«'ly ilhistrattMl. 

V 

tVatures of the Next Part 

0 \' the other chapters in I’art 1 1, Ihikartvst is 
deserihed h\ .Miss ri<ii(*nee h’a i luhoroiiifh. 

.a w idelv -t ravellt'd authority on KasU'i’u 
I'aifopiMii alVairs, while I iny.self have attempted 
to paint a faithful picture of |{ucnos Aires, in 
which aslonishine «'il V I spent a most inten*sl iii;^ 
period of my life. I’icl urescpie Burma has a 
photoeravun* section devoted to it, and is 
treated hy Captain Kinedoii Ward ; hut for the 
second photoLira V lire section, illust ratine (^liro, 
the text will stand <iver to the follovvini' Part. 

o 

“ So Many Men, So Many Opint^na *' 

]7 OPrCiXlind that w Iwn a eorresjiondent fak(‘s 
H particular exception («» some feat un* of a 
wiH-k, another will appear almost at once 
fio eharnpioii tie* very same fioint ; .so that, 
althoiioji weJf pleasi'fl, I was harilly siirpri.sod 
to. receive a lettiT frornji la<ly who wishes to 
V, ,V mention » ne iv two oiitstandine: points which 
.ttYipca’ to iu«r i mmen.se ly ” in Coi ntiiiks of 
iiiK V it, and instances “ the jilaein^i of the 


naiiu's of towns or count lies in (he place usually 
oeeiipii'd hy the paui- numhc‘r.” Almost at (Ik* 
.Sana* lime then' arrivetl another liearTenin^ 
little* mit«' which I cannot resi*<t (piotim.''; 

.'''li{. ( vv.n «li-;i|i|M)iiite«l h» iiMil till' l••ltl‘l’ vgii 
jiriiitetl ill \ <iiir l.i^t imti-s I’o.iii .1. I ' I ( liin*!’ f lint 
(‘•a \'i i.'ii- - or I III’. WoKi o is iu-t .-iilcmlnl aii'l w hat 
I've \\ i -licit III I I l'< ii \ c:i I I like t < > Hid .1 1 >oUt 
tile cliiiiitc I'liint-. .Old llic toiihllN 'ici'.illy. Mild 

am imiIn "!.nl tli.it tin r.' i-- iii>l a k>l of li> imy in it. 
It’s ■ni'-.l \|. and don't alter it I' r iUi>l <tdv. 

^’^.nls, etc., S. if. 

V\'illc-z I'ci race, 

lit'aniin<d un Spa. 

V 

A Mission Fulfilled 

M KPK is one of tho-i' lelti r-' which do one's 
heart i:ood to read a- I<*t1er that shows 
the wide pilhlie to which t’ni N'l’I.’IKS ii|-’ 
Till'. Woin.o appe.als, 'lhist»:*<es the honest 
nature of the appeal, and *-hovvs th.il I he 
work not only has a mission hut can fultil it. 

1 print it w ithoul eorniia nt ; 

llearSir It- lia - lieen I'lii- .i Imie tiiiM' on llic tip 
' of mV' pell, ai it were, to wiite von, lull I liav’e 
lieen afraid. .'.eiMiie lliat. I am only ju-a an ordimiry 
workine nijin and lliat my ei-jnnmar ami dictiiai 
Would he inilitl’ercnt. 1 fi'id that I eaiiiiot rel'r.iin any 
loiieer, .Many vears a'jjo I starteij takine an iiileresl 
III t liiiej.s Helen! ilic. My tir^l piirehitHe w iis a Popular 
Kdiieator; my iie\t, .Sir I’oherl |{ ill's "Story of 
the Heavens,” " \N'onder.s of tln' World.” Ilarnis- 
vvortli’-? “ Popular Seieiiee,” " People.-i of .Ml 
Nations” and "Wonders of the Past,'’ hesiile-i 
Diekeiis iiiid other ^reat iiuthors. Now. us 1 stated 
heftae, 1 am only an onlinary woikme m iU. eeLtinu 
on III life; -iiiii not. heiii|j: over lairdene-l with this 
worhl’s miods, | felt, tin' time had eome when veil 
and 1 must part eoinpiuiy, hut on re.nlin;.; vein* 
siippleiiient , L felt as if you were appealing.' 
to inn alone. 

It has hf*en iny lifelong th'siri* to roam the world, 
to jieep into every hole and corner, to visit, all .sorts 
and <‘oiidilioiis of men, a de.sire utterly iiiipossihie 

\(yOntlnw‘d o« pnye- Hi o / Uiift urnpprr 


' nlirc (-(iht.atM III c.uU.N'l KiKS or tiik VVoiii.d .in- iiriilcrlfii ti-y rupyrirlil in all nuiitrii-H Mi;iiatory to Ui" |{)-rii>' (U'livciit luii 
Thi. liu-nry and iiiosl id llw j.i'imial ii>nt«'iit« ao- oiiiyi iKhn-d in tlii> I’nilm Sliilra nf .\tai.‘rica 
















Brazil. On what was once a sattdy plain in the tableland of the Costas Junqueiras in Sao Paitlo^ the 
^Jhriving spa of Poqos de Caldas has arisen since the discovery in 1876 of tiiermo-sulphnrous , springs 
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Its Virgin Forests & Vast River System 

by F. A. Kirkpatrick 

Author of “ South America and the War.” etc. 


T he word Jh'.'izil at once exokes 
in the mind a picture of tlu* 
stupendous river Amazon and of 
the dense (?(piatorial forest traversed 
by its wat(‘rs, the forest describt'd by 
Bat(*s, Wallace and other travellers. 
That is the traditional picture of 
primitive Brazil and it is a true, cme. 
But this immensi^ republic, lar^^t r than 
the lhiit(‘d States without Alaska, 
contains much more, notaldy tlie g%at 
tableland of the southern tro])ics, besides 
a diversity of features corresponding tc) 
thc‘ vast size of tlie country. For 
Ihazil includes about J..F><hooo scpiare 
miles, nearly twtiiiy-seveii limes the' 
area of tlie British Isles. Its territory 
comprisc's fully lialf of S(Hith Ameiica. 

its borders touch ev^'ry otIuT South 
Aini'ricau country except ( hile and 
Feuador. Its ^ greatest length fnan 
north to south is /uiles ; from 

east to west it is even greater. The 
■outline is very irregular. Ihit a circJi* 
drawn with its centre somewhat north 
of the city of (ioyaz, and with a 
diameter of .i.boo miles, would touch or 
approach tlie borders at five points-- 
at Cape Sfuj Rot pie in the east, on the 
ri>{cr Javary in tlic west, on the 
frontiiTs of Venezuela and FT(‘iich ( Aiiana 
in the north au^l on .the Lagoa .Merim 
in the south, on the border of Uruguay. 

Land uf Actificial Frontiers 

It lias been said that in a ])unly 
geograpliical .sense Brazil is somewhat 
forin]e.ss and lai ks coiiioJctcncss. In 
the south the countiy does !iot t'xteiid 
down to what miglit set'iii to be its 
natural or scientific limit, the River 
Vlate estuary ; and in the west 
its boundaries towards Peru and 
Colombia arc in great part artificial. 
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cutting across the courses of the 
Amazonian afiliieiits for many leagues. 
Ill this direction nature seems rather 
to indicate tlie JCastern LordiJliTa as 
the physical limit, ;i limit whii h would 
add a vast iulerior region to Ibazil. 

Portuguese and Spanish Rivalry 

Tliis appan-iil incompleteness or want 
of symmetry is diu? U) a combination 
of historical and gi-ogiajLical causes; 
first, to the long territorial rivalry 
between Spanianls and Fortiigiiesi' siiiei^ 
the sixttrnth century ; secondly, to the 
din'ctious of the two great rivers. 
Brazilian frontiirs repn'^ent tlie limits 
to whi(‘h tlu‘ lV)rtngu« se wtTt' able to 
])ush th(‘ir claims, .penetrating inland 
from various jioints on the Atlantic, 
ill tlie north the .\mazoii provided a 
natural path westward, olfering much 
greati'f facilities t(.) the Portuguese 
navigating from the coast than the 
Spaniards deseeiuling eastwards from 
the .Audi's. 'Jims Ibazil reached its 
greatest width in llu' .Amazonian region. 

In the south condit if >ns wei'i* reWTSed. 
Here I In' Spaniards, penetrating into 
the (f)ntinent l)y the estuary of the 
River J’Jatc', hiunil a natural path 
northward up tin' courses of the rivi'rs 
wliich form tliat estuary. Accordingly 
in this region tlu‘ Portngiuse established 
their claim only to the north-eastern 
part of the River I^latt* basin. 

Brazil n‘t>reseiits the whole of Portu- 
gue.se South America, and, roughly, 
corresponds in e.vtent and also in the 
character ami diviTsity of its origin to 
the whole of Spanish South America, 
now split up into nine separate Spanish- 
American n'pnblics. Brazil is not held 
together by any natural ('conomic 
unity ; nor was the settlement by the 
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COASTLINE. CONTOURS AND VAST AMAZON SYSTEM OF BRAZIL THAT COMPRISES HALF SOUTH AMERICA 




















Rf.jhstio Tr:r. "Is 

LEISURELY TRANSPORT METHODS IN A LEADING CITY OF BRAZIL 


Iviliia, or S.io Salvador da Bahia, lies o:i the Bay f>f All Saints, about yy) miles north of Kio do 
J itioiro. Formorly the capital of Brazil, it was the stone of nuuiy ronnii ts of tlic early «'o!..Mists. 
At present it is the capital of the slate ot the «iame name, whii h has ^;reat ininer.il aiul h*iest rt* fnia e-. 
The pop\ilati(»n of the city is over 200,000. Above is the street called Can . > Tedn) l.< niris 


Portuguese a single concerted move- 
ment. iCvery one of the principal 
Atlantic ports represents a more or h ss 
(leL idled economic system. 

How can one account for tlie preser- 
vation of unity in Portuguese South 
AiiKTica. a region so vast, so diversified, 
so wanting in compactness ? In the 
first |)lace, Ilrazilian territory is hiirly 
continuous. The slates of the republic — 
which (nice wen^ ifrovinces of the 
monarchy — notwithstanding their ex- 
tent and diversity,, an^ not .s('parat('d by 
any clearly marked natural boundaries. 
And, more particularly, tlie settlements 
on tlic Atlantic C(jast, wlunicc all 
colonisation started, wrre not divided 
from one another by deserts or other 
natural obstacles. 

, It was the overthrow of the Spanish 
monarchy by Napoleon which led to tlie 
disruption of Spanish America ; the 
connecting link of the crown being 


gone, (wery Spanish-Aincrican capital 
became a focus of separate activity, 
and later claimed to be tlic centre of 
an independent republic. Portugal 
fared differently. The Portugtu se mon- 
archy did not fall before Napoleon, but 
actuall}^ migrated to Hrazil and made 
Kio the capital of the JVu tiigiiest' Empire 
(1S08-21). Notwithstanding an early 
attempt at separation in tlu; north, 
this monarchy ruh'd I^razil till i8S(), 
when the second (‘inperor was (]uietly 
dethroned and the country started on 
its career as a Federal Kepublic. Thus 
unity was preserved by the comparative 
abs<'nce of vitdent shocks and by a 
certain continuity of history from 
colonial times. 

The Atlantic washes the shores of 
Brazil through thirty-seven degrees of 
latitude, along a coastline very little 
indented yet measuring about 4,000 
miles owing to the great eastward 
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projection of the continent. The 
gcncniJ direction of the seaco«'jst is 
son f/i-cast wards from the front hr of 
French (hiiana to ( api' vSao Fo(juc and 
thenc(* south and south-westward to 
the Uruguayan front i(‘r. To trace tiu* 
land frontiers of Brazil would n'cjihn; 
a \^)luine. Tli('y measure al)out 7,000 
miles, traversing in very irregular lines 
' the interior of tlu* continent from the 
south tean]:)era(e zone to the northern 
trojaes, and bordering upon at least ten 
countries, including tiui three Guianas. 

Rurders Natural and Unnatural 

The front iiTS are Ixist'd upon the 
“status (juo" of tSio, but have l)een 
lixed in d(‘tail mueli later l^y a long 
succession of treaties and arintrations. 
I'liese agreemejits have been, in great 
part, nolal)ly successbil in tracing the 
frontiers along the natural lines of rivers 
and mountains. But there an‘ long 
stretclies where such natural dividing 
lines do not .serve, (‘specially in remote 
•>nd littlr-kuown regions. 

The frontiers towards Uruguay, Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay mainly follow 
iitri'ams and rivers, comparatively short 
links being provid* d by - conventional 
lines. Uruguay is separat<'d from Rio 
• (irande do Sul by the rivers Jaguarao 
aiKH'uareim and by a ridge, or “ hog’s 
l)ack,’' running almost from river to 
ri\'er. 'j'he Argentine frontier follows 
iiiainly the rivi rs Uruguay and J^iraml, 
and, in thi' interval, tributaries of these 
stn'ams, I'Ik* border betwivn Para- 
guay and Mat to (irosso is marked first 
by a mountain -range curving north- 
. (xistwaids, then by the ri\er A pa, 
which liows into the Paraguay, and 
iinally by the. Paraguay itself. 

Imptess'ion Vast Simplicity 

Tile bonlrs towards Bolivia and 
Colombia arc ino.dly convent iemal lines 
drawn from river to ri\er acTo.ss the 
general trend of the Amazonian allluents. 
'Yet even here the natural boundaries 
exceed in length these artificial straight 
lines. Th(^ rivers Paraguay and 
Cjuapore How along a great part of the 


Bolivian frontier. The Territory of 
Acre, ceded by Bolivia to i^razil in 
1 004, js partly scj)!i rated from BoJivui 
and Pern on the soiitJi and west by 
river courses. 'I'he river Javary, a 
s( 3 uthern tributary of the Amazon, 
marks a long stretch of the Peruvian 
frontier. Much of the frontier towards 
('olombia is conventional, but in ])arts 
it follows streams. The irregularity of 
th('. wholly northern frontier tenvards 
VeneziU‘la, l^ritish (iuiana and Dutch 
(hiiana clearly indicates a natural 
boundary marked by nuaintain ranges. 
Idnally, the rivtr Oyajaoc .separates 
Brazil from French (iuiana. 

Notwithstanding endless diwrsities 
ill detail, the surfaci* of the country is 
dividt'd, with a certain vast simjilicity, 
between the Amazonian lowlaruls in 
the north and west and the great 
Brazilian plat(‘au in the east, the. 
centre and ihe south. Botli tlu'se. 
rrgions are r(‘ally continental features, 
dominant ])arts of South AnuTica, but 
at the saiu(‘ time, particularly Brazilian. 
They demand treatment in order. 

River Two llurlred Miles Wide 

The main stream of the .\mazo. 
flows f(.)r 2.300 miles of its course 
through Brazilian tt'rritory, inmang 
(Xist wards through the central region 
of (.Hjuatorial heat. Tt rather resembles 
a iimving inland sea, the “ Rioinar,” 
which in the wet season (.wertlows a 
Inroad tract, 200 miles wide in some 
parts. The .\inazonian forest is 
iiiti'rsected by innumerable streams, 
creeks, lagoons, swamps and branclu'S 
of the gr(‘at river and its aflluents, 
side chamu'ls thniugh which part of 
the waters break and wander. The 
river rises and falls nearly 50 feet 
between the wi‘t st'ason and the dry 
and many of the tributaries liave an 
almost eciual variation of l('\’el. The 
Afadeira, the grtxit(\st of the.se alllhiont.s, 
de.scends from the Bolivian frontier 
througii 200 miles of cataracts and 
rapids now circumvi'nted by a lateral 
railway. The (iuapor(.x one of the three 
streams which unite to form the 
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Madeira, is itself a great river which 
skirts the Braxilian frontier for nearly 
1,000 miles. Shorter but not less 
copious than the Madeira is the Rio 
Negro, the chief northern affluent, 
which descends from the Venezuelan 
higlilands, draining an extensive basin 
in its broken and rapid course. Tlu^ 
ten chief tributaries all surpass the 
measure of European rivers, and about 
200 smaller ones contribute their waters. 

Tlu' Amazonian valky extends from 
the highlands of Guiana to the northern 
spurs of the great l.^razilian plateau 
and contains the lower courses of the 
affluents di‘scending from the.se heights. 
In the far west the valley widens out 
and includes almost the entire courses 
of tli(^ navigable tributaries Javary, 
Jurua arid Purus. 'Ihis immense 
low-lying land is lillc'd with dense and 
dark forest —the greatest virgin fon'St 
in the world, fed partly by the melting 


snows of the Andes and partly by the 
torrential rains due to the moisture 
wafted across the continent from the 
Atlantic by the trade winds. 

These winds shed their ^ moisture 
on the soaking and luxuriant forests, 
which an! an example of the opulent 
and varied vegetation of the tropics 
and of its termiing animal life. The 
tree-trunks, which are seldom very 
lofty, are bound together by an 
inextricable and intertwined mass of 
creepers and lianas, all struggling 
upwards towards the light. For the 
forest is almost sunless, from the 
thick matted canopy of boughs and 
evergrc'en foliage. The xarietii's of 
trees, shrubs, crec‘pers and other 
plants are endless, with an abundance 
of flowering shrubs and of gorgeous 
orchids clinging to ihe trees. Within 
J5razil, the forest .stn'tches 2,300 miles 
from east to w('st. In the west it 



. KimIikih* Tiavfls 

CHURCH OF SAO PEDRO, ONE OF BAHIA’S MANY ECCLESIASTICAL BUILDINGS 

The fccnoral architfictiirn of Uahia is not impressivo, thn streets Ix-iriff lined with the florid stiicco- 
trnn.f‘(i ..inUlinKs so coniinon in South Aniericaii cities. An interesting feature of the town is its 
nu..r(>n^ churches, which one may attribute to the fact th.it it was once the metropolis of tlic 
l^razihr.n Uiurch ; chjef is the handsopic marble cathedral. Above is the Church of Sao Pedro 




ARCHITECTURAL CONTRASTS IN BAHIA’S PRINCIPAL BUSINESS STREET 


iMiu ’ii t)f tlio former ;iiul c«iiiiiiien ial importance of I^ahia hasbc(‘ii lo>t tliroin'l^ the ii re>istil>le 

pm-'ie^s of the Southern state*; of Ika/il. It still remains, hi>\vevt‘r, one of e leailini: eomnu'rt ial 
( ities of the counlrv, as is testilied hv the haiuls(*nie oriices in its main business thoioiuhf.tre. 
Here the llorid newer buiUlinj'son the ris;ht make a stron;» contrast with llie simph?r lines (Ui the left 


nioiisuros nearly i,()oo inilt'S, north to 
eolith. Eastwards, towards the Atlantic, 
it Tigtrrows to 300 miles. 

The fonst is trackk’ss and impene- 
trable except by the river jxiths. Its 
iicesses are secret except wlu*re the 
canoe of the rubber j^atherer mounts 
tlie shifting and steamy cha.miels over- 
shadowed by den^e foliage. The wide 
tracts of fon'st betwi*en the rivtTs are 
unknown iink'ss to scanty tribes of 
savages lurking in the tliickets. Hut 
the navigable rivers invite travel, settle- 
ment and trade. , fildeed, for purposes 
of navigation the Amazon may be 
regarded as a brancli of the Atlantic. 
Large ocean steamers ascend more than 
1,000 miles from the .seii to Ma'naos, 
which is one of the gn'ai Brazilian ports. 
Smaller ocean steamers ascend into Peru 
beyond the limits of Brazil. The larger 
affluents are navigable to the foot of 


the cascades by which tliey descend 
from the heights. About 27.000 milts 
of navigation are rtu^koned within the 
Ania/onian valley, witlu)ut counting 
the navigation of 100 lesser affluents 
accessible to smallt r craft. 

On any elevation along the shores of 
the main stream and of its affluents in 
tluir lower courses towns and villagi'S 
are perclu'd. Tht'ir prospc*rity and that 
of the Atlantic ])orl of Para, or Bilem, 
has followed tlu* variations of the rubber 
industry, in which tlu' humbler workiTs 
have been largely half-castes migrating 
from Ceara, driven thence by the long 
droughts which from timii to time 
afflict that state. Th('se “ seringueros ” 
(rubber gatheriTs) grop(i their way in 
canoes along unextdored channels wind- 
ing through primeval woods, and pitch 
their solitary camps, where they risk the 
discomforts, dangers and diseases of the 
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POWER OF THE RAPIDS HARNESSED TO MAKE ELECTRICITY- 

l’<»r ('hcnpin's'^, cllu'iiMuy and ^iI^plicitv tlu‘ of wuUt pcnvcr r^pcciallv coin'iifiuk l^■<'If and i 
particular for do trical }'<‘ncralini{: that ha\e t<‘ supply ^r«‘at cncrf^v. 'I lic water is led fn.i 

a nscrvoir above the fall, down the pipe seen to the ri-ht. to a' power-house belnw, alu^ in its de^eeii 
revolves turbine wheels which in their turn supply the ener};v for dnviny the electrical generation plant 









NOMAD CATTLEMEN OF THE PASTURE LANDS IN. THE CASTRO DISTRICT > 

Parana sonic; 85 miles north-west of Cuntyba lies in the fertile 

rom southern luirope finds a temperate eliinalc; rc;seinl)lin{? liis own with re«?ular ehariKi of sc^asain 
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-BY PAULO AFFONSO FALLS ON THE SAO FRANCISCO RIVER 
Ihf^c f.ill- n('.Mir at the jilii('ti<Mi (.t the three st.ilis uf lUlii.i, Ser,;iiH; aiul Ala ;o.^. ‘ 

was taken towards the iM-ainnin- <.f the dry -easnn, dunti- th«‘ <-..ui-e of 

upon the ruek- ill mid ftiv.iin. When the wet sea-on eonns r.amd die loel^ au uitMtU lostitd 
with the increased v«»luine ot water .uul all the eieenery is then ^wej't .uv.i\ 
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AT CASTRO WHERE THE RAILWAY FROM SAO PAULO SPANS 
H.azn-s fine svstnu ot raihvevs stret.-fi.^ from, far nortf. of ‘^'d;'''\•mlo .rKfiAfr Im^c^ 

&and„«} fim ll^n^rr^nte ^ 

situated on the main line that runs from borocaba to Santa Maria 
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tropical wilds, while they collect the the promise of boundless future develop- 
precious latex and prepare it by smokiiif^ nieiit- the floods to be turned to 

over wood firt's. Bcsich's (ho varying account for pow(T and for irrigation, 
rubber industry, the fon'st contains (ho alluvial soil of forest clearings to 
abundant wealth in dye-woods, timber, be harvested, sending its produce 
iibns, Hra/il nuts, fruits, remedial and abroad and also supporting on (he 

milritive plants. Ihit man has scarcely spot millions of inhabitants, probably 
begun (o dispute the dominion of the oi mixed and dusky races, 
forest wi(h its primitive denizens of the A com])l(‘to contrast , a totally different 

animal world. For this •])ro]i(ic wilder- world, is found in the more temp(Tat(^ 

ness teems with life. Tlui largest uplands, the far- stretching elevated 
mammals are the ta])ir and the jaguar. ])lains of the great plateau which covers 
Ihit hug(^ rejhik s, saiirians and fishes at least half (^f lhazil, extending south- 
frequent the woods and watcTs ; snakes east and south of thi' Amazonian valley 
of many kinds and sizes abound; and separating its waters from those of 
monkeys of fifty kinds have their homes the Rive r Flate. f rom the southern brink 
in the branches. Much greater is the of the plateau the Ti\(‘r Parana and its 
variety of beautiful birds, from the eastern aflluents precipitate themselves 
maguificcMit crams, Inaons and ibises in thunde rous wateadalls te> t lie* ])lains of 
down te) the' tiny, fairv-like humming the south, whie;h ])artly b(‘le)ug to lhazil. 
birds. Prilliant butte'i llie's abound, as l‘'rom its ge-ntle-r ele'clix itie s, sle)})ing 
we‘11 as the* multituelinuus pest <.)f inse'e'ts. northwarels, the.' Amazonian ^ddiie'iits 
This imme'nse^ primeval fore'st re'se'rves and alse) the' Araguaya-Toeniitins ]iie*rce^ 



PETROPOLIS RESIDENCE OF THE PRESIDENTS OF BRAZIL 

■r who floli^ht in luoimtaiii proiiory nothin" could e'xc.c.l the. beauty of P<itn.)polis, the 

•rsaillcs of Rio de Jane'iro. Originally an agricultural cedony with a small ('icrman pdpulatioii, 
f < ity U now a resort of wejalth and fashion ; frejin Deceiiibcr t(j May the season is at* its hciKht 
and thiTC is a scene of coiiliiiuous gaiety. Above is the surniw'r residence of the presidents 








ONE OF BRAZIL’S PRIMARY INDUSTRIES: COFFEE PICKING ON A FAZENDA 
lir-t/il I-. nijc of tlu' worliT'^ principal rulTcc .s^rowiii,^ muiilrits, anti ll)(‘ in.rn»rity of tlu* fazcMnla'i, or 
plantatiMijs, arc tonud in the stator (»f Sao Paulo, Hio dc Janeiro and >Iina'> (lerac'*. 'I lie < oltce 
j lant in Hra/il h«Mr^ fruit in (hi‘ tldrd year after plantin'^, wliii h taUr'; jda«‘c helwrcii Novenihcr 
and lu'brnarv. It is (‘>liniate(l that 25,ou») trees slnmld yield suine ij(),oof) Ih. i.f «•<>»!. e 


llicir way in a st'ric’S of cataracts. 
Tlio avora|:(c ('Icvation of tlic plateau 
is at least 2,oO(' feet ; it is divided into 
sejnirate stretches of u]dan(l by river 
vai^ws, either dtn'p gorgi'S bordered by 
]m'ci])itous rocks or gkais flanked by 
ihickly-woodrd slopi'S. The “ cliap- 
adas ' or elevated plains, often called 
‘‘ cainpos,” whicli stretch from river to 
river an*, in fact, so many sep*irate 
upland regions diltering in character 
from OIK' another, in' parts desi iT and 
dry, but in parts rieli in alternating 
stretches of f(»rest and of lierbage 
inviting pastuni ^ and everywhen' 
admirably adapted for the settlement 
of white men. 

Upon the tropical parts of these 
elevated ])lains the alternating seasons 
are not winter and summer but the 
>vet and dry seasons, the wet season 
corresponding to the southern summer. 
Thus, in parts the pasture suffers an 
annual drought. But towards the south 


more e(juablc conditions jKi'Nail. the 
grass growing throughout the year 
and in jdaces being annually refn’shed by 
overflowing streams. Large* stretches (.f 
these cainpos invite future tillage. 
The ])lateau generally C(Kisists of old 
rocks, in former ages more lofty than 
they ari‘ to-day, and the deep layer of 
rich, red earth which covers much of 
the land is due to tin* disintegration of 
these rocks by the wi'ather. 

From tlu* plati'aii rise many ridges, 
.‘^ome of them mountainous in char- 
acter, following geiuTally the direetions 
of the rivers. IMween tlie coast and tin* 
line traced by the upper l^irana and the 
river Sao Francisco these ridges trend 
north-east. West of the Sao Franeiseo 
a considi*ral)le range runs north, and 
lesser ridges run north beyond tlu* I'o- 
eantiiis and the Araguaya. Finally, 
ill the far interior, a distinct mountain 
chain breaks away north-westward 
through Matto Grosso, parallel to the 
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It . M N 1' 

ARM OF TRANQUIL WATER ABOVE THE HARBOUR OF PERNAMBUCO 

I Vniainl)Ui;u\ most niij'"il.m1 I'cMhiic is the leef riiiiiiin:; p.iiMll<*l to tlw’ slir»n' and liMvin;; an arm 
)1 sc.i ItrlwriMi. Fur sliip< of modiMate draujdit no more (‘X. ellent liarhoiir cniild l)i‘ loniid, and heie, 
ii de<.']^ and sa'u .in<'linra>;(' ('ajiahlc ut admittint; llie liners euiild well !)•* eonslrncti’d. J his vi«*w 

is t.ihen fnMn Uc'eiU', tlu* f'tannu'n’ial cniarltT of Vernandnn <», and look, liiwanF- Sau. Antoni*) 
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lli-alititic TraYfl 

VISITOR’S FIRST VIEW OF THE CITY OF PERNAMBUCO 

Recaiise of it-^ division into many parts by waterway-, Pernambuco has been called the Venice 
.d \ni rica. It has three main divisions the old ciuarter of Keeifo, now the commereial rentre ; 
Sao Antonio, on the island formed by the Riberibe aiul Capiberibe rivers ; Boa Vista on the mainland, 
I*. ' residential (juarter The port is 380 miles north-east of Bahia and is an important terminus 
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river Guapore, marking the western 
limit of the plateau where it stretches to 
the basih of the Madeira. 

The eastern cliff of the plateau, clothed 
with thick forest, borders the Atlantic 
iu a vast semicircle, 2,000 miles long, 
from the north coast almost to the south- 
ern boundary. In parts, especially 
in the south, where it rises to 3,000 
feet and is known as the Serra do Mar, 
the clift descends pn'cipitously near the 
sea ; else when' it slopes more gradually 
to the tropical coastal strip which 
bordc'rs it everywhere. Fartlier inland, a 
truer inountain rangi?, the Serra do 
lispinha(;o trends north-east and throws 
up one peak, Itatiaya, of <S,()oo feet, 
due we.st of Kio de Janeiro. Besides the 
Amazonian and Ri\er Plate aftiuents, 
numberless rivers rise in the plat'-'au anrl 
flow either north or ('ast into the Atlantic. 
Most of tliose are short streams rising in 
the .seaward parts and traversing the 
coastal strip. Others arc great rivers, 
notably the Sao Francisco, wliich offers 
long navigablii stre.-tches above the cas- 
cades of its lower cours(‘, and the 
Pai.ihyba do Norte. 

k Diverse Products of the Tableland 

The tableland, comprising onc-fourth 
of South America, is naturally much 
SiwTsitied and contains within itself 
sevi rtil distinct regions. Th(' equatorial 
rorlh, with its tropical growth, difhTS 
feiich from the moie temperate south 
with its pinewoods. Mention has been 
made of Ceani, where, if the rains 
(January to April) fail, the underjying 
lock, tilted seawards and scorched by 
equatorial suns, holds no moisture ; then 
the crops witlier, the cattle starve and 
the people, unkss fed from without, 
must depart, as many hiivo departed 
induced by immigration agents, to 
the Annazonian for(\sts. I'otc.lly distinct 
is the inland state of Minas Gt^raes, a 
broken mountain region rich in gold, 
in diamonds and in various minerals, 
tjie region wh’ch tempted early settlers 
to pusli far inland in search of gold. 
To-day the market gardens and farms 
of southern Minas largely supply the 
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capital. Tlic coffee-growing tableland 
of Sao Paulo is tn^ated in a sejiarate 
chapteft'^ The immense state of Mat to 
Grosso (“ Big Forest "), in great part 
uninhabited and une.xplored, slopes down 
to the wooded lowlands of the river 
Paraguay. From tlie wide piiStures 6f 
Matto Grosso the cattle are driven 
across half the continent to the eastern 
markets. In the forests of the same 
state, and still more in those of the 
state of Parana, lh(r shrub abounds 
whose leaf, dried and infnsi'd, j:)rovides 
mate, the favourite beverage of all the 
River Plate region. 

States that Attract Immigrants 

The tliree southern slates may be 
describi'd as the most luiropc'an part 
of Brazil, a favoured region (about 
the. size of Spain) e.xtending into the 
t(‘m])erate zone and tillering to the 
.settler a fertile soil, an attractive land- 
scape and a climate varying with the 
altitude but geiurrally resembling that 
of soul hern hlurope. lien?, beyond th.e 
tropics, summer and winter regularly 
alternate', rain be'ing more abundant 
in the sumiiK'r. 

Hither came, invited aivl subsidisi^d 
by the? Brazilian Government, successive 
colonies of Gerinaii immigrants, from 
1824 to iSfjo, who did much tor the 
development of the country, especially 
about Porto Alegre wheri. a fan-shaped 
.system of navigable .streams facilitated 
settlement. TJk'sc coJoiii.sls multiplied 
througU three, generations, until in 1914 
it was said that Southern Brazil con- 
tained 400,000 persons .sj.^eaking tlic 
(icrinan tongue. After 1870 camc' 
Italians in yet greater numbers, well 
as Poles, Ba.sques and Gallegos hroin 
tliese "colonies'* have sprung many 
flourishing towns and villages, besides 
pastoral and agriciiitiiral estates. 

Stock-breeding Southern Plains 

Far to the south the plateau, here 
of a softer sandstone structure, .slopes 
to the undulating cattle-rearing plains 
of Rio (hande do Sul, where tlic gaucho 
toiuls great herds and where, on the 
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Llrugiiayiin frontier, a pastoral poputation 
of mixrd Portuguese and Spanish speech 
preserves a f^ood deal of the old '^criolh ” 
hfc of the phiiiis. TIu' “ saladeros or 
meat curing cstablislinuaits of Ihcso 
prairies siipj)!}' clrit'tl I)(‘cf to tlic tropical 
parts of Hra/iJ. The tanning and work- 
ing of leather are growing industries 
among tlu; inori* settled part of the 
southern ])opulati()n. 

'Fhe coastal strij), 2,000 miles long, 
varies much in charactc'r and value. It 
ccaitains swampy tracts and sandy 
tracts. Other parts, watered In’ rivers, 
an' productive and often planted with 
coco-palms in the north. 

'fhe soiitlu-rn temperate region has 
been in great part transformed by tlu^ 
iiitiodiietion of luiropeaii animals and 
('r()|)S, notably the \iue and wlieat. In 
tht‘ collec'-growing region^ (.)f Sao Paulo 
and the adjoining states, the fact* of 
the country has b(‘('n change'd by 


cultivation ; so also wIktc' inaiiioc, 
maize, lice and beans arc grown foriwme 
consumption, and where siif^ar, iol)acco 
and cotton an^ cultivated, both for 
export and lor the home market. Put 
in gimeral a descrijjtion of primitive 
Brazil iiui'cly requiri's sonu' modi- 
fication in vii^w of human effort. The 
Kiirojxan, aided by negro labour, has 
introduced various domc'stic animals 
and crops, but without displacing very 
much of what was there before he came. 
Tven the great cities of the Atlantic .s(‘a- 
board are hemuK'd in by tlie forest. 
In the wooded parts of the plat('au ^ 
jxitches are ('leared and fiTtilised by 
fire for a few seasons’ crops. 

The obstacles offered to human 
endeavour by this ovia'-abundaiit 
growth are compensated by luxuria 
productive* demanding ('onstaiit 

toil. In past days it was slave* labe>ur 
whie'h, e)n the e'aiu* phrtitations of 



. »' Cchlt'r Kiid.v 

OPERA HOUSE OF MANAOS, A HANDSOME CITY OF THE INTERIOR 


On thf l?if> Xc^ro, trn inilrs from il> coriflncnrc with tlic Aimi/.oii and ovrr i.oor^ miles from 
Me \t1.mtie, is M.mAos, a fine eity \vhi»s(i el{*;^ant buildings st.ind in elear whites and n*(ls a^;ain>L 
.1 bad' ^iDiinil ol brilliant emerald j^reeii. 'I'he city lias a good liarbour aiul is a regular calliiig-pf^' ** 
ur liners : rubber, coct^i, hides and dried fish art* c-\portcd. Above is the fayadii of the Opera rb>ii'^e 
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NATURAL ARCHWAY OF LEAFY MANGO TREES IN MANAOS 

I h<‘ t(»\vn nf M.inao';, a llourixliini; rivt r pnrt of P»r.i/i]. Iim- i(. Ihm 'v 

f<»li.Vf;r(l parks. 'I In* likrwin' bn,» t in.iiiy var‘wti(‘s ot tn rs ; a; mils' thrm i-* tiic hmu.m*, 

a jiati\i‘ of the l'k\vf liulir>, llu' (h-i’S" tohajr of \vlin ii i*. p<*|)n!ar both for it-, -h.u’a* aU'l bi'.nU\'. 

riiiipr, tl'.c liiiil iisnl f(»r pickk'- .»iul prt'Ma \ ; rip«\ il laaki-^ aii a::r«-tMlilc 


Hai’.bi, rtTiianibiU'o and ('ainpo'^, raised 
thr ' 'ops nl snj^ar widt h lornn i'ly ('oii- 
.stituu-d tlib chil l' jaodnct of Ibazil ; 
slaycs dii.j.’ the gold and diamonds which 
jtlaycd so ])i('iiirc.‘'(|nr a in tlu* 

I'olonial history of the ('onntry ; and 
l!^- colYci' ])lantalions in their (‘arlv 
days, from ahont 1S51), were worked by 
a gio sla\'es. Since the diminution of 
! ivery after iSji, and its extinction 
til tS88. f'onditinns have changed. 'I'lie 
ctllee i^ cnltiwited by Juiropean 
immigrants with some recent arrivals 
b-om Japan. Sng.ir. tobacco and ( ocoa 
are mainly cultivated by free negro 
JaboiiriMs, as al.so cotton, a croj) (»f 
g rowi n g i m po r t aiux' . 

For although the main wealth of 
Iba/.il comes fioin d.he soil, luT in- 
dustrial manufactures are increasing. 
Tlu' cdtton spinning indu.stry snp]>lies 
almost the I'litire demmids id the liome 
market, besides the iiva'ea.sing export 
of raw cotton. r,eatb« r mannfacture is 
ex].)anding. The meat freezing industry, 
created by the conditions of the (ireat 
War, still continues. The sugar 
refineries de.servx’ mejition, and edso the 


establishments which ])roduce a c(»aise 
sugiir or syrup for local consnmj)tion. 
But colfee constitutes far the gre;itest 
source of wealth. I' ur-tiftlis of the 
colfee su])]dy of the world come from 
lYrazil, and the stale cd Sao Faulo yields 
one-half of the world s\ipjdy. I'he 
export of cofiee far exceeds in value 
the united tot.d of all other Brazilian 
exports - sugar, chilled mi at, tobacco, 
leather, cocoti, cotton, mate, rubber, 
limber and other forest al luoducts. 

Many Bu'.izilians pnalii't a great 
metallurgical indtislry owing to the 
abundance and e.\celJi*nce of the iron 
ore ill posits in Minas (h raes and otifer 
parts. So far the problem of fuel for 
smelling has not been solved. 'J'here 
are coal deposits in several parts of the 
south, but mostly soft coal, not yet 
found suitable fi'r the furnace; other- 
wise the mineral wealth of F>ra/il is 
abundant and varied. The gold mines 
of Minas have long been famous, and 
also the diamonds of that state and of 
Bahia. In addition, the mountains 
of Minas contain almost every \iseful 
metal. The production of manganese 
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in Minns demands spccini mention, and 
a/so the production of rnonnzite snnd 
in Es|,)irito Santo. Petroleum deposits 
in various pJaecs await fiiturv working. 

NatiiraJ transport is in parts abundant, 
in parts non-existent. Th(i country 
])rol)al)ly contains 60,000 miles of interior 
navigable ehaniirls (including the 
reacht'S separated off by cascades), 
besicU'S 4,000 inihs of coastline. A 
nicrcliant going from Manrios toC'uyaba, 
a distance, of about 800 miles by 
direct nieasnreinent, will actually travel 
nearly 6, 000 miles by water, down the 
Amazon, along the coast and u]) the 
Kiver Plate. This illustrates l)oth the 
i*xt('rit of water transiport and the 
totally impassable and inaccessible 
nature of much of the country. Coasting 
trade' is limited by law to Brazilian 
ships, and is chii*llv in th(' hands of eaie 
com])any, the New I^razilian Lloyd, 
which also ships to fori'ign ])orts. 

Ways by Water, Air and Rail 

In additiem to the im])ortant cities 
nanu'd Inflow, oflicial statistics reckon 
<'bout eighty smaller seaports, road- 
steads or (‘stuary harbours, not including 
Mh(' ri])arian ports- of the Amazonian 
system. Many foreign stt'ainship lines 
ply to the chi«*f j^orls, bringing manu- 
factured goofls in exchange for Brazilian 
f-'odstuffs and raw materials, bringing 
also a stri'am of inunigrants from south- 
ern hjir(?j)e. Ihe cable service is ex- 
cellent and aerial n)mmunication is 
r(‘C(‘iving attention: ind(vd one of the 
earlit'st ])ionei‘rs of axiation.was a 
Ihazilian, Santos Dumont. 

The railways (17,200 miles) do not 
lorni a united system, except in the 
south wIkto liu(‘S liavc been linked 
togidher, Rio into coimmmica- 

tion with Argentina and rniguay. The 
other railways are mostly letachcd lines 
linking seaj^orts with interior ct'iitres 
of production, an arrange 'men t which 
indicates thai Brazil contains several 
economic areas with sc’parate outlets. 
The nattiral j)ath bet-Aceii these ports 
is the sea. Roads, e.xcc pt nenr t he great 
cities, are mert'ly tracks which turn to 


dust or mud with changi/ig sensons. 
Riiilwny constiuction is not ensy ncross 
the heii^hts and river vnlhys of the 
broken plateau. 

Interior st'ttk'inent is rect'iit, exce|)t 
where .special conditions drew' ('arly 
colonisers westward in Minas Geraes and 
Sao Paulo. ICven Amazonian d('velop- 
ment is the work of recent decades. 

Lure of the Lonj{ Atlantic (^oast 

The history of Brazil is the story of 
settk'im'ut on the Atkmtic coast and 
on the adjacent or ('astern i)ortioii of th(' 
tableland. Henc(‘ all the great towns 
('.xcept Sao Paulo and Maii/ios (75.000 
inhabitants) are on the coast. Hen*, 
within the tropics, is a remarkal)le 
chain of Ihuirishing citi(‘S, habitabk* by 
luiropi'ans, cook'd by the pi-Tcnnial 
track? winds and mostly adjacent to 
salubrious heights stuckUd with the. 
suburban villas of nu'n hants. 

The Jhazilian cities are not rigidly 
planned on tlu' clu'ss-board palti'rn 
])re valent in Spanish .America; hence a 
great(*r variety and indi\'iduality. Rio 
d(' JaiK'iro, the capital, is de.'^'iibed in a 
separate chapter. Bahia (284,000), the 
former capital, notable hu’ t(d)acco a’ni 
.sugar and for its w’orking populaticm of 
nt'gnses, stands on a beaut ilul bav, 
borcLrc'd by a st'uiicircle of wcxnled hills, 
up which till* suburbs climb from the 
busy streets by the (]uaysidc. 

(Cities and fbeir Populations 

Pernamlmco (240,000), the great 
sugar port, owt's its exi.stence to a 
natural harbour formed by an opt'uing in 
the long riM'f (recite) which runs parallel 
to the coast for many k'agues and lu'ie 
forms a natural breakwater. Para or 
Bek'in (240,000), the nilibi'r port lying 
on th(' flat alluvium of fhe Amazon and 
Tocantins, w’as in 1850 an unwhok'souu? 
town of 15.000 inhabitants which was 
slruggliiig to disentangle itself from the 
all-embracing forest. Nictheroy (86,000) 
on a beautiful site looking out upon Rio 
harbour is capital of the state of Rio 
de Janeiro — for the city of Rio forms 
a federal district separated from the 
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state. Santos, the port of Sao Paulo, is parts of tlic couiiti v dilfiTent 

rliu'fly ocaiy)ied with th(‘ export of populations. A conipelt iit and sym])a- 

eoffee grown in the south. thetic observer, M. Pin re I)(*nis, wTites 

Fortale/a (7S.000), .Maeeio (74.000). thus: “One finds in Brazil not a 

San Luiz (53,000) and J?arahyba (54,000) uniform tyj^e of ('i\ iJi/ation, but sur- 

are outlets for the tropicul jyrodiice of prisiii/^ly dilien'iit modes of exislence. 

different districts. In the tenipenitc This diversity^ is illiistnited nnd in- 
(Y)iinfrv of Rio (h’nnde do Sul, on the cre:ised by racial diversity^ Here tli<‘ 
shore of a great lagoon, l-Hgoa dos Pa f os, Porfiigiie.se race has n'lnained almost 
the nourishing partly (haanan town of unadulterated ; there, it is coinj)iet<^]y 
Porto Alegre (iSo.ooo) with its brew- mixed with the indigiaious race and al- 
(‘ri( s and leatlu r factorii'S, is a contrast ino.st absorbed by it ; Ikti- again, it 

to the tropical [^orts. has been grafted upon the import(*d 

h'or J'inizil is a land of contrasts, lu'gro race. There are, in fact, several 
The twenty autonomous states which different populations, each possessing 
('onstitute the lu‘deration com])rise its own characteristics, its ])eculiar 

sev(‘ral distiiK't countries and pojnila- activity or itUeness, its own aniustnnents 

tions. Sao Pan h.) differs from Amazonas and folklore^.” 

in |)oj:)ulation. ('harac'ter, occupation ('om})Iete fusion is Iianlly y (4 in 
and civic administration as much as sight, ’out tlu'n* is a strong and geiKU'al 
Norway dilfers from (heece. I'lie jx'cm- sentiment of Brazilian nationality, a 
liarity of Ihazii is not merely that the sentiment favoured by iinulation with 
]x)piilation is mixed, as iu the adjoining the neighboui ing lands and by condi- 
lropi('al repuldics, but that different tions arising from the (in-at War. 

HR AVAL: C LOGRAPHICA L SUMMARY 

Xahtyffi fhi’i'iini/'s. h^ist, the P.ra/ilian I^yothut^. Wild nil)l><r, cacao, ('in- 
pl'ilt'au and hi^Hilands, the western relic chona, Jtra/il nuts from i 1 h‘ hot wet. 

of the mK'ic'iit continent of ('•ondwaini- forces, h’onr-lifths of the world's (otit'e 

land (ef. the plateaux of southern Afrita, from llie Sao Paulo area. 1 Jeef c.iltl(\ of 

1 he 1 )eecan in J ndia and Western .\ns1ra- late innc h im])rovt'(l hv invssing with 

lia). Wt'sl , the eastern edges of the (at lie spe'^ialU' impoiled Iroin India, 

('(.irdillera, the nfj-folded Ande.s. ('eiitre from the eam])os ((.I. tiopical .\ nsl ra lia). 

and noitli. the lowlands, mainlv of*'the ('ic>ld, diaiiK^nds, m iiigane^e (one third of 

.\nia/on, onci‘ a sea and lunv without a the world’s total). nH»iM/iie, all of which 

marko'd di\ide se|)arating it from tin* are tvpi('al of ( 'londwana land arixis (cf. 

()rino(o hasin. and only a slight divide India for mona/ite. nnngain'se, gokl 

helwi'eii it and the Plate basin. and diamonds. S( lU h .\friea lor.. 

('liDKftr. Jvehabh^ climatic details an* diamonds and gold, and Western Australia 
I icking for mo^t of lha/il. Mo^t of the for gold). 

Amazon lowlands have an annual tern- Conujiuiiic atiniis. .pooo miles of typic- 
peratnre exceeding So Id and an annual ally Atlantic coastline, with many har- 

rainfall e\('eeding So inches, with two hours (t f. Kio i leti lx^nr, w ith Port [aekson, 

rainy [x riials about .Man'll and September. Sydnev), facilitate oceanic and (oastwi.se 

Some rain tails nsn ill\’ each afternoon. shij)]>ing. Pntold mik's of nax igahle 

Southwest fromCapeSao Ko(jnc, extending watcTwaiys by the vi\ers, which are useful 

into the middh* valley of tiu! Sao h'rancisco, at all seasons, 'fhe In'ginnings of a rail- 

is a climatic area witJi |.H‘cnIiariti('s for way system pnsln.'d inland from the coast 

wliicli no e\planati(m has \et been found. (cf. (hu'enslaiid and .\ew' South Wall's). 

It is li e most consistently hot area in Outlook, 'the .Amazon valk'y challenges 
.South Am rica and has a .scanty and the Congo basin as a future source of 

nnsteadx' rainfall, 'the plateau is a warm valuables jungle forest ]UT)ducts, both wild 

temperate region, with at least .]n inches of and cultivated, 't he inland campijs chal- 

rain mostly in surnmc'r (cf. h'lorida) ; the lengc tropical Australia as a future source 

coast backed bv the mountains, Serra do (T l)eef for the world. Coffee, practically 

Afar, etc., n'ciMvi^s rainy on-shore .winds a world monopoly, dominates a third area, 

(cf. tbieensland and New South Wale.';). TJie future lies in the progress of three 
Vrectalinn. Jimgle for(*st, .seh as, in the .somewhat divergent regions in coop(*ra- 
A’ua//.n nasiri. C'atanga, or thorn bush, in tion, and is not complicat(^d by such an 
tij. north-i .ist arid area. Campos, natural awkward pr(d)lem as confronts the advo- 
-s lands, on the southern plateau. cates of a White Australia. 
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Rugged Grandeur of old Armorica 

by J. A. Brendoii 

Author of I'hn Story of the Ancient World, " etc. 


F or the student of foJk-Jore, the 
archaeologist and the historian 
Brittany lias a strong appeal 
It lias an a])p(‘al ef|na]ly strong for the 
painter and tlu' photographcT. and for 
the men; lover of the wild and 
pictun’S(|ue. 'I'he coast scenery is grand. 
Prehistoric remains are numerous and 
well |)re.ser\ ('( 1 . So stoutly, moreover, 
liavt' the pt'oplt' maintained the 
in(li\iduality of their country against 
the levi-lling onslaughts of ])rogress 
that, in the* secpiestered west, the past 
may still be seen as a living reality. 
And St. Mali), the gateway to this land 
of romaiK'e, its harbour protected by 
many islets, including (Irand Bey where 
is tli(‘ loiu'ly grave of Chateaubriand, 
lies but twi'lve hours from l.ondun. 

A great pronuaitory butting bol lly 
into the Atlantic, Ihittany oilers a 
striking contrast to ihs neighbouring 
territories. I^astward roll the fiTtile 
})laiu‘^ of Normandy traverst'd by 
I'l'oad and traiu|ui) ri\« rs. 'lo tlu* south 
smiles the friiitf il Vendee country, low- 
lying and marshy. 

Wind-swept Shores of a (Granite L^ind 

But Brittany, although it i.> laved on 
three sides by the .\tlantic and enjoys 
a more fa\'oured- climate, mild and 
hiimi'l, is a country grim, de.s<»laU‘. 
almost tori)i:ldi!ig, an iinmen.se nia.ss of 
granite hiir]«^l u|) in nanote ages by the 
mighty lbr('o> oi^'iiatiin’. Vet its wind 
swopt moors, broken by roaring torn-nts, 
and its bra\(' coast, tortured into 
fantastic sha])es by the implacable 
occ*ari, jnissess a peculiar and compelling 
charm — a charm intensified by the 
survival of old practices and custtuns 
and by the remains, which every- 
where abound, of the handiwork of 


nu*n vvhos(; history we can only gn«‘ss. 
Tile nature of tht' conntiy is retk'cted 
in its inhabitants. As Ihittany is 
distinct from tlu^ land of whicli, 
geograjdiicallx', it forms a j^art, so tlu* 
Bretons, sullen, dogged, brave but 
super,stiti()us, stand aloof from the 
nation to which, politically, they are 
joint'd. Pranvais, oui." tliey aver, 

inais Breton avant tout.” 

Devotion to an Immemorial Past 

They still, for the nuj^t part, inter- 
marry. 'I'bey still, in tlie wi'st and 
south, cling to their own rough speech - 
a Celtic tongue belonging to the 
('yinric group and akin lo \V(‘lsh and 
the (wtint t dialect of Cornwall. They 
are still pathetically loyal to their own 
tra'litions and thcii* own lx Jit'fs. 

To-day, as when Dean ('hurch wroti' 
ill tile midi 111* years t)f the last ceiituiy. 
may still lx* found tlu' oklf ishioiu d 
Breton who “ combs his long black h lir 
aiul walks aliout unalui^ht'd in his 
‘ bragoii-lu'as ’ (baggy hrceelR^), turns 
his IxK'k on the fntnrt' and look> only 
to the |.)ast, (Ui his dead aiu'i'stors and 
the (A'o.'^s, and profoundly distrusts 
all improvements in this wi.irld. 
grand, snliJime, miraculous past is 
contrasted in his mind with a poor, 
uninteresting prt'seiit, its men' ap])endi.\, 
and a tntiin; without form or hope till 
the last Day ; tlie ]>asl is to him the 
great nulity of tlu' workl- -tiu' reality, 
not of (ii!ettaiiliMn.l)ut of Jih'-Iongfaitli." 

So it is witli his country. The oiu; 
lias done much lo .sha[R' the other. 

Brittany was known to the Romans as 
Armorica (('eltic- Armbr,“by the .sea”). 
In the fiftli and .Mxth ci'iitiiries its 
native inhabitants wen' reinforced by 
Celts from Britain. 'Ihe latter, ileeing 
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HOW THE GRANITE MASS OF BRITTANY SERRATED BY THE SEA JUTS FROM FRANCE INTO THE ATLANTIC 
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^ from destruction at the hands of Anglo- 
Saxon marauders, settled in largo bodies 
in the country. So Armorica gradually 
aajuired its name of La Bretagne. 

Strongly entrenched in their rocky 
citadel, the Bretons held their own when 
thc‘ con([U('ring Franks sw(‘pt through 
(kml ; and it was only after a long and 
bitter struggle that, at a later date, they 


“ The true Brittany,'’ wn)te the 
historian Michelet, “ ' La Bn'tagne 
bretonnante,' is the element of n'sistanee 
in Fraiua*, a country which has Im'Coiih- 
alien to our own, exactly bt^cause it has 
remained too faithful to our original 
condition, so Gaulish that it can 
scarcely be called French.” Koyalist 
S(‘ntiinent is no longer an active force ; 












CHATEAU DE KERJEAN, THE VERSAILLES OF FINISTERE 
g(»ii:'lily Lrlwo ii .St. r’ol-<l(’ r.r'Hi .itnl u .'uul not t.ir tmni st.iiuN tlie t iiatr.iu 

<1(* Kri'irMii, s« iiiu't iiufT Ciilli'a Ut' It i-> .i liin‘ (ciitiitv l-i’jMni.; 

Ill l.'itr Kt‘Mai"':un. <* and llambtnMiit ; allowed tla* Ki'volnli' -u to :;o ii. ruin, it Im" Ixvii 

(ixtfiisivi’l y rfstoivd by a ilcMA’iidaiit ot tlie .iiu.itMit f.iuiih' to whom it britumi-d 


ibmitted to the nominal over-lordship 
of Norman diike.s. Jii the iiiteenth 
(U'litury tluar country was finally 
incor\iorated in tlie Fnaicb kingdom. 
But right down to the time of the 
Revolution they, detained a larg<* 
ineastu;t' of indepen<lence. Hence their 
long enduring loyalty to the monarchy. 
The Bretons had no wi.sh to si‘e the old 
order ehangi'd. Liber ly, equality and 
fraternity meant only innidage to them. 
Worse than that, the do 'trines of the 
Revolution threatened their religion. 
Religion was and is their very life. 


the Breton, however, has little love 
for the Republic : lu' sutlers it only 
while it is content to leave him alone. 
I’his has strongly reacted on trade and 
agrieulture, and on the very eoniigura- 
tion of the laiul. 

Some y<‘ars ago a special ellorl was 
called for to render a sea wall, newly 
constructed in the face of almost 
insuperable dilhcullies, immune from 
the assaults of an imiKauling spring 
tide. Neither threats nor persuasion 
could induce the workers to rise to the 
occasion or forgo tlieir attendance at 
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B:^IDGE that ADMITS WARSHIPS TO THE NAVAL HARBOUR OF BREST 

criii .ui ('11.411HT1 ill ' fcMt tli.it iini<nu* »f its kind I’mi- ('ros-iii;' tin* I’nrl Milil. lin- 
eal llin fiid nl tin* Kih‘ di‘ Si-iiii and ('Mimcrtina i^> f-l with oiim .nn is .,n* Pont lomnaiif nr 

•sU ill!' lirid::<‘ *, tlini|'’,ll tn.;«'th<T l 2 -\ VMl’d ^ Inni^, til * tWn 1 <M lii'll it K cnnipnvc.'i < .ill 1 »(‘ nj>ciH’d 

I)V Iniir nuMi in .ihnnt tfii ininutcs. 'I'ln' pniil hridiic h t pa''scnj;('r-' i.au lu‘ dr.iw n .i-nh* 


luist India ('oinpany ; lipiico its naino. 
^g^• iruhiirally tlic wvallh of I >1 it t any 
lies in tlio favonrcd soil of tho valleys 
if tlie Vilaine and Loire. The depart- 
Miont of Ille et Vilaine, so railed from 
I ho two rivers whicli unite at Kimiik'S, 
the principal town, is essentially a 
corn growinj^ district. Ltari^-Inferieure 
is noted for its frnits and produces a 
(jiiite })al.ital)liMvine. ' Sail is extracted 
in large quantities from the coastal 
marshes, while at Nantes and t'lse- 

where extensivt* henip and linen niami- 
factiires are carried on. Nantes has a 
popiihiilion of some 140,000 souls. JhtTc 
is not anotlier town in Hrittany which 
can he compared with it in size. Apart 
from its industrial importance and 

historical associations, however, it is c^f 

little interi'St and is wholly French. 
Naturally Brittany is divided into 

two parts by the ^lenez mountains. 


Tliese liills spread out in tlie deparlmmit 
of Ille (‘t Vilaine in a tableland ^Uuldeil 
with lakelets wliieh feed the X’ilaiiie. 
d'hence they extend as a range from 
east to west acro^s tin* length of the 
ju'omontorv, forking at the \\e.''tern 
end to ha'in on the north the' wild 
region of the .Montagues d’.\ri\e and 
on the south the Monlagiu’> Noin s. 

The highest j)oinl attains to rather 
more than r.joo feet, hut the liills are 
nowhere impressivi'. They ajipear 
merely as bumps rising from the lofty 
plateau in which they are planted, and 
.so lack the grandeur, for e\ain|»le, of 
the I^arlmoor tors of .southern Jhigland ; 
the Miaiez-Hom. which frowns over the 
bay of Douarnciiez, alone has the 
semblance of a mountain, h^or land- 
scape one must turn away from the 
sombre moorlands to the glory of 
the coast and the magic of the valleys. 
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SPIRE OF S. AARON OVER THE NARROW STREETS OF ST. MALO 

nV Ranee, on the right bank opposite Dmard, in the departincMit of 

llle 01 \ ilaiDc. It IS a watoring-place as well as a p<.rl, eoiitribiitos largidv to the Nowfoiirullami 
lisliing f < t, exports provisions and imports eoal and timber. On the Grand Hoy, an i'^let off the 
-oast, is the tomb of Chateaubriand. As here in the Grand Rue the streets arc very narrow 
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Towards the north the central fable- 
and /aiis sharply and is seamed with 
tavinrs, * rocky and thickly wooded, 
f through which rivers — such as the 
'MorJaix, for example, the Goiiet and 
the Kance — have cut their tortuous 
jvays to the sea. The Kance, navigable 


Westwards from the Ixiy of Mont 
St. Michel — past Dinard and other 

resorts of the ('ntes dii Nord as far as 

Cape h'rchel have been formed numerous 
bays from which, at low tide, the sea 
retreats a great distance, leaving wide 
expanses of sand. Beyond this point 



CHATEAU DES ROCHERS, A LINK WITH MME. DE SEVIGNE 

Vilrc, ;i town <»t iiiMrly on the ItMl h.uik th** Vihiini', f‘x< foils in ch.irni mo'^l 

i.tlifi u»\M)s nf I'r.incr il »|iiaiiit <iiul ain ifiit hous<*s an* tlu* rml in \ if \v. It v/.f. nolfd Hu.-.ui'not 
-iroii^'hoUI. Aiiionj^ it-' attrartions, lifmt*vor, i-> tin* ( h.itf.ni <lf' Ro< ho rs. h)Mr inilfs to 

i.ii: s<iuth, a (lc*li:;litfiilly pininu !eJ sixtffiith Cfiilury pile whi rc Mad.nne ilo Sevii^in'* often dwelt 


HI its lower reaches for small steamers, 
joins the .sea at St. Malo and affords a 
pleasant means of iroinmunicatiou 
between that walled and old-world 
town and Dinaii, al.so walled and yet 
more delightful, an architectural gem. 

An outer barrier of reefs, rocks and 
i^•iands strives to pnitect the coast of 
Brittany from the fury of the Atlantic. 
But the fme-gr;uned granite of the 
C(.»imtry is for the mo^t part soft and 
easily corroded. The builders of yore, 
as many an edifice, ecclesiastical and 
Si^cplar, survives to show, were able 
lavishly to chisel it. W here worked on 
by the mighty hand of the Atlantic, it 
has been torn to shreds. 


the coa.st is wilder and mon^ fugged. In 
some parts the sceiK'iy is superbly 
grand ; in others it is awful in its 
desolation. The Ploumanach-Tregastel 
n\gion. a wi!d(Tne.-.s strewn with lieapi d 
up masses of broken and distorted 
rock, is as weird a streteh of coast as 
can be found, a fantasy of devastation 
and the sea is still destroying. 

This is llie. thri'shold of I^rittany 
jnoper, the Brittany of the Bretons. 
The remoter parts ■ of Idnistere, not 
easily acci'ssible, are known to the 
few rather than to the many, but they 
repay a visit. The villages, particularly 
the churches, are extraordinarily pic- 
turesque and the natives arc still 
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QUIMPERLE, ONE OF ERITTANYS PASTORAL CENTRES 
i l.nv is .mid. ...'R.ilta..y l..-si.k-s tl... t- .■...pl...,!-.- it- a... . .....mx.,-, a-.th l.r.l .... 
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’ WHERE PIGS ARE MARKETED IN QUIMPERLE 

Rretnii <lit-.s ami Iliotim iiiaim*-. a.o m sumo loriu ilatei 

(.liiimpOTli:'. Tlu! town l.iis 1m-cii oI soine V ^,p„t„rv. Its tra.lo is concerned with 

ffom K.ns befo.c tl.at-it is.rdorrc » ^ and honey bein.^ .uarketed 

the produce of the roiiiitrysnle -cattle, hides, biuur. 
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BESIDE THE QUAYS AND ' BRIDGES OF HISTORIC NANTES 

(..ipil.il of tlio tlri>.n tiiicnt uf Iiilrrinm* .hkI a ^n.Mt port of I'Yaiui*, N.uit<s stands on a 

network of watiT\vav?> foniK’d by IIk* Loir(\ th«' b'nln.* and ranak. i iwaul viow -hows 

tiic lionr-'O and tin* adjoining (luays, tiu* I’onts do l.i Bourso and d’A'^uillon, in Iho di-tamo 
tlio Cathedral of S. I’iorro, and, to its rij;ht, tlie towers of tlu* ca-tlo of tin* old duKos ol Brittany 


niisopliisliratcd (fits, a proj)]^ of MipiT- 
siTticii and mysU'ry. At'coinmodalion 
im xppiisive and the inn^ i^^oiu rally aro 
l'\in and comfortable ; streams filled 
vilh trout, to be lislieil for the a^kin.e, 
are cv<’ryvvhere to be found, and the 
whole district is \ery rich in artistic 
and antiquarian interest —in mined 
V astlt's, dohiii'iis, menhirs and other 
jm'historic remains. 

The actual “ Land’s Mnd " is but 
tressed by three lart;e peninsulas -the 
Lays do Leon, separated from L'shani 
by dangerous reefs* the Crozon penin- 
sula, vtith its three bold, projecting 
capes ; and the d^polate and n^ky 
Cornouaille. Between tliesf^ ptminsulas 
lie two deep indentations, tlie Bade de 
Brxest and tlie” bay of Douarnenez.. 

Brest, with its great arsenal which 
gives employment to many thousands 
of hands, is a singularly unattractive 


town. Brest Roadstead, on the niher 
han<l, is the finest natural harbour in 
Luro])e. Within its one narrow, hot lie- 
neck eiil ranee, illuminati*d by fi\e 
lighthouses, lies a stretch of placid 
water fourtec'ii miles long and seven 
mih's wide. 

In tlui bay ot Douanu’uez are tlu^ 
grottoes of Morgat, the most remarkable, 
perhaps, of tlu' caves along this coast. 
The largest -the .so-ealletl “-Altar ’’ ■ 
can b(‘ visitt‘d only by boat ; it is a \ ast 
hall of rock, sonic 50 feel high. 150 feet 
long and 75 feet wide, and the light 
entering it from below, througli the sea, 
s])reads over roof and walls, mosaic -like, 
a wonderfully varied range of brilliant 
hues. In the midst rises the stone -a 
block of red granite- which has given 
the grotto its name. 

B(‘yond the point of Penmarcli, the 
outhern extremity of the Cornouaille, 
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LAUNDRESSES AT THE PUBLIC WASHING-PLACE OF PONT AVEN 

l( • ]j\’ it'. Nn'cly srlliri^ iii.ifiy aiti^'ts re-sort to Pont Aveii, near It lic*^ LlmumIIi 

iiiitleil hills near whcM* the Aven wiih-ns ntit into a tidal estiiarv after turning many mills in 
etuous nourse. 'J !a* Mirromuliii.i' district is noted for the pictiiresqueness of the llreton costumes. 
; the same wont .is the English Avon and occurs as the Celtic name for a river under many forni'^ 
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TIMBERED MEDIEVAL DWELLINGS THAT GRACE ST. BRIEUC 

In ^pilc! ol its _'i,.mo inh.ibitaiit '”} 

St. Iiri('nci‘^nUluTasl(HT>Mownon thc e,oiicV^^^^ S ^Briorus in thr liltli (vntiiry, it has a \oi\^ 
""‘msiorv'bS if:'"l^onhe oiaciulses it.' this street, the Kne Kualel, is dale, I .57. 
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BRINGING A CATCH OF TUNNY ASHORE FROM*.A FISHING SMACK AT CONCARNEAU 
Tunny, sardines and lobsters are principal sources ot revenue to the pouplc ot C<j:i''arneau, a little hshiii" town on the east side of the Baie de La For^t. The 
tunny, big fish of the mackerel lamily, are trulivd for in schooner-rierged vessels and hung up aboard to dry until the end of the cruise, when they are brought ashore 
in dinghies, as shown here. Sardines are taken direct to th^ k^Cril canneries on being landed. Large numbers of lobsters are reared in an aquarium at the mouth 
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CONCARNEAU’S NEW TOWN VIEWED THROUGH A FIR-TREE 


UndiM’v )od 

FRAME 


Al. oiu li only a sni.ill ^ap.„ t with a population ..f sonii: O.ooo people Conearnc.ni is ol eoinnier. lal 
. -'ni,''', I?' '"*’' ‘‘V i'" ''‘■'V'""' tiiniiiiB faetori<-s. It is eor.tiwtcd with the line from 

■ i' h t'l" '* ■' ‘o H'-'Poicleii. Iho new town is eoinmonplaee eoinpare,! 

vMth the old \illc Close, hill it has a nlll•.■.elllll iiolahle lor its eollectioii of Uretoii eostiinies 
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Ithc coast bends sluirply 
. to the ' sputli-(*ast and, 
protected by nn island 
chain, f^radually its 

rn^^ed, rocky character 
in slieltered inJ;ind seas, 
lill it ends in sand dunes 
and the inoutli oi the 
T.oire. tliis soinewhal 
dreary Morbihaii district 
is in many resjx'cts the 
ino^t in(ereslin|4 part of 
Hrittany. It is pre- 
(‘miiK'iitly the countiy 
of tlie men of long ago, 
and is strewn witli 
l\()inano-('iallie and y(‘t 
earlier Hron/e Ag<* and 
Neolithic remains, 
dolnu'iis and inenlnrs 
inniimerabli\ 

The dolmt'u, a chainbia- 
(•d ( aim rudely formed of 
upright stoiu's and roofed 
by a ca]) stoP(\ was 
(l(‘>-i,rued, it would seem, 
by men of a ])r('liisloric 
ag(' to serve as a. tribal or 
fainily ossuary ; while 
menliirs, single upright 
stones, wen^ raisi'd some- 
tidies to mark boundaries, 
more oftiMi in honour of 




HALF-TIMBERED HOUSE IN OLD MORLAIX 

Mnrlaix, with i(‘; tidal port he north roast ot I'imstrie, is 
paiticularly rich in (iinhrred Jionst*s sc>nic of them with line 
galleries round intt‘rior roiirts and with carved staircases. This 
speeijijen is in tlic Venollc aux Pates 


IN GABLED AURAY 

Aiir.iy, I'll llie tidal ii\rr 
Anr.iv llowim: iiitu the 
riolh' dn M<M’hih.iii. is a 
c-eniit' ol M\ -ter i nltiin*. Its 
Kne I’.iNir is \ cry ijihiint 

tJie dead I.iid in (lie 
dolmens. In the famous 
“ lines ” at ('arnae there 
are s(.nue twehe hundretl 
of the-.e stones still stand- 
ing, ranged in ele\’en rows. 
Near by, at Vaaleven, an* 
similar alinements which 
extend, with gaps, for 
more than two miles. 

The ])lace names iii 
this region are, with few 
ex(a'i>tions, all derived 
from funeral C(‘remonies ; 


BRITTANY 

PlouliariK'l, for cxainpio, iiuxuis 
“ the bone houses ” ; Kcrlc.^caii, 
“ the place of aslies ” ; Kcrniario, 
“the place of I lie dead.” The whole 
district in fact nas at otic time a 
^cat necropolis sacred to a people 
\v}i<ysc rrli^ion was an elaborate cult 
of th(‘ (l(‘ad. In the Pardons, tliose 
jialronal feasts wJiieh are tJie oiit- 
standiiit; characteristic of Breton life, the 
cult still lingcTingly survives disguised 
under the cloak of ('hristianity. 


The Br(*tons, it has been said, " J7i, n 
transferred to the Holy Family md ( = 
saints of ('Jiristianity the venerali. 
fonnf'rly accorded to Jieatheri gods 
In a number of cases pa^an images cv« 
tO‘day are objects of devotion. Th 
famous Venus of Quinipily, near Baud 
is a case in point. With tliis crud( 
Romano-fhillic sciilptun^ mysterious 
rites are still associated. Another Roman 
statue, a mutilated horseman at St. 
Marcel, near Plouiaret, also receives a 
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WASHING CLOTHES IN THE CONLEAU AT VANNES 

anciriit Ariii<>ri<M iiilr.irt.iMo caomirs wrro the W iu-ii : aufl llicir imiho i-; ( f.ii 

■iuorat-'l to-il.iv liy V.iimis, capital city ot Morbilian. It V\v< aixail tu«> luilis .'imI a ball fn i 
I (MirloM'd (biltc (111 M<*rl)ihaii, and thnunjh it ll(»\v^ tlu* ('<»nl(*au on \vb*)->(' I .... " lbis‘* lasnii 

'.r w.tshinii-lilacc. Salt and ^ram aro exnndcd from the small h ubniir ui) tin- river 


Clift. Thillur the sick art' lirought and 
mounted on the horse’s back ; des])ilo tht' 
orolcsts of llic neiglilMUiring elerj^y, 
\V is alleged that remarkable “ cures 
Iiav( been effected. 

Of the towns of ISrittany, ajxirl from 
tlmsc already mentioned, Mtirlaix in the 
north and yuimjMT in the south call 
for S])ecial notice. Ouiinper is the seat of 
llie manufacture, of tlie well-known 
i.iit'iice wliicli bi'ars its name, an attrac- 
tive ware copit cl from old Rouen, but 
nevt'rtheless ])ossessing a character that 
is (jiiitt' its own. 

Rennes, the anciejit capital, tliough a 
busy market and manufacturing centre. 
IS a deplorable place. When the old 
city was burned t.o the ground in the 
eighteenth century, a new one was 
raised on its site in e.xecrable taste. Tlu' 
cathedral is an architeciaral monstrosity. 
But on the other hand the cathedral 
at Quimj)er, the graceful church of 
S. Corentin, is llic glory of l^rittany. 


l^otli (luimpiT and .Morlaix, moreover, 
contain almost ])erfi‘('t sptciinens of 
niedie\al strci'ls, and are le.s^ I n ncli 
in tlu’ir manner^ and general appearance 
than other towns ( f hhittany. 

Tlu* Bretons as a rule shun the towns. 
Tlu* tourist can Jiardly liopi' to see 
them in any number in all tlie >])lendour 
of their native gala costume unless he 
attends a Pardon. In tlie eastern, that 
is tlie di‘-lhvtonised, parts the 

country. Pardons lia\e degcneratitl into 
mere village revels. In the depart uK'Ui s 
of hinistire and Morbihan, however, 
ilu'y still retain much of their tinu' 
hononnxl signiticaiice. 

The mo.st s])ectariilar are those' oi 
S. je'an at Plongastel (June 24) ; vS. jean 
dll Doigt, near Morlaix (June 24 and 24). 
wliere the object of the cult is a 
reliciiiaiy allegi'd to contain a linger of 
the Jkiiitist which is supposed to have 
its nail ))arcd annually ; S. Anne 
d’Auray (July 26) ; and S. Anne-la- 
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• J O’Loary 

CHRISTIANITY’S EMBLEM IMPOSED UPON A PAGAN MONUMENT 

iM.. t a luilo aiul :i (luartfr to tin* south (M'^t of Dol, in the ilcparliiuMit of Ilk* ct Vilaiim, stands this 
i}Miitioi - lolith, thr Menhir du Champ I>oIent, somewhat iiiooii«niously surmounted by a wooden 
r.". ilix. It has a rir(.njnt('rt;iK:e ot 27 feet and a height of 30 feet above* the ground, into wliirh it 
sunk 21 leet. Though slowly cruinbliiig under weather action it is a most impressive uioiiuinenl 
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Pahu\ near Douann'iiez (the last Satur* 
(lay iuid Sunday in Ant,aist). To thest 
the Lvthl'ul Hock from great distances; 
for the last named as many as 
people /isscjnble. 

Hut many of the smaller festivals are 
even more interesting, and their number 
is legion ; in Hrittniiy every shrine and 
( hajK'! lias its day. The Pardons in the 
vicinity of Pont TAbbt', the Bigauden 
dislrict of Finislcro, are j)articularly 
slunvy by reason of the gaiuly ('ostiinies 
of llie ]dlgriins. 

0 The Bigaiulens ani a peoy)h; apart 
froiii tlie Bretons, distinct both in mail' 
ners and aj)])ea ranee ; and the Ihgauden 
women, witli their staring eyes and 
prorniiKMit tecdli, an^ conspicuously ugly. 
They are sprung from men wlio inliabited 
th(i coiiutiy before the C(jining of the 
British, and still ketp very much to 
theinsi^lves, avoiding tluMr Breton neigli* 
hours who arc* generally inclined to 
mislrust them. 

Three litu's of railway run through 
Ih'ittany from west to cast- one in tlu^ 
north, one in tlie centre and oiu' in tJie 
SiUith. By means of these and trans- 
\'erse lines the country is well linked u]). 
'riie railway and, mon^ recently, the 
ubi(juilous motor vehich', by widening 
ihi! peasant's market, has done much to 
widen his outlook. But th(‘ ]irocess 
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operates very slowly. In tlic u, i 
suspicious of everjdhing French, :ii,! 
peasant still obsiinatt'ly sets his 
against progress against moddn 
methods and new ideas. Living und , 
the wretched conditions of his kinsmu.^ 
in western Ireland, among his pigs hr 
cJi(waJi(Ts de RoJian as he quaintly calls 
tJu'ni —lie battles liopeI(‘ssIy against 
grinding jxwerty, the slave of driqic and 
superstition. 

St. Nazaire, the port of Nantes* at the 
mouth of the Loire, is the centre of such 
sea-borne* trade as Brittany can boast ; 
and lucre is a regular passcng(‘r services 
with Fngland via Si. Male and South- 
ampton. A .s(*rvice Ix'lweeii Brest and 
Plymouth was once atti'iiipled for a 
short tinui but soon discontinued. This 
on the whole is to be ivgrcttc'd. The 
crossing, it must In* admitted, \yas 
often un])l(‘asant, but, as a gateway to 
Brittany, Brest^lias many aTlvantages 
ovtT St. Malo savi* for tin* motorist. 

The motorist can go wliitluT Ift- will. 
Roads and inns alike are^ sur])risingly 
good. Only on(* serious charge can lx* 
brought against the locals. Like lliost* 
of (’ornwall, tlay run just too far fnjin 
the. coast to show I he* graiuk st scenery 
--and for the same reason ; coombs 
and ra\iiu‘S dri\'e them inland (‘xcept 
where there is an im]U)rtant town. 


BRITTANY: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Wititnil Division. A peninsular plateau, 
ot which the granite eorjystlie worn-down 
remnant of part of^lhe Armorican 
Mountains, the great east west chain of 
pro .-\l[)ine nioniilains in Itnrope. .At- 
tached politically is the lowland of [.oire 
InferioLire. PJiysically Brittany is iso- 
la to* I from the r<!sl of h'ramc, wliicli is 
r.'iade up of the i^aris basin, the Garonne 
basin, the Phone basin arul the ('entral 
.Ma.ssif. 

('lonntc and vegetation. 'I'he climate is 
oceanic, and is controlled by the west 
winds and the west wind drift of the 
surface wat(’rs of the ocean ; tlie coast is 
f^Rgy > the lygher ground is the rainier, 
ov(^r 40 inches annually ; the winters are 
as warm as tlie Riviera, the summers are 
as cool as Flanders. Apart from the 
culti^'aterl area, ' rnucli of the land is 

• >oii.ind or poor pasture ; there is little 

* est ; the land is beyond the noithern 


limit of the vine, .uul cjiNt take's the place 
of " vin ordinaire.” 

Products, hisli, cod, hiTrings from 
nortii coast pi)rls a’ld sardintis from sonth 
('oasl harbours. Butter and early vege- 
lat)les from the " ceintnre <lorve ” iioar St. 
Malo. Jin'st is an arsenal, Nantes and 
Rennes manufaetnre textiles. Most of 
the people farm the infertile soil, under 
inclement skies for local purpo.ses in a 
fashion reiulered almost sacred by hoarv 
tradition ; exiguous nature grants a small 
return to unceasing labour. 

Outlook. 1 Brittany is the rem()tc west — 
in h'rance, but not of it. Slowly the 
iiilluenco of the government is improving 
the farming ; slowly the hide-bound 
Breton is adopting modern methods of 
land-holding, tillage and marketing his 
crops, and the future lies with this movO’ 
inent and a greater share of the harvest 
of the sea. 



Hkittany. All O.ci the 1mh,1 nj P, minus symbols like this fine 
crucifix beside Concm. au liny exfiress the soul of a relo^wus fienfile 
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I^u*M I AX'S'. StiH rnrrrrd hy Us niii^/i/y rn f'tstouc tin htthm n dr 
Ar;•y^*v// /s nnr nj srrrnil urnr Idnnlifunrl nn thr iray td ( tininc 
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Belgium s Ciipital To-day & Yesterday 

by E. GilliiJt Smith 

Author of ** Jhusscls/* Hriiges/* etc. 


I N tlic beginning tlic city of Brussels 
was a castle, a church and a 
cluster of huts on a long, low- 
lying swampy island in the river 
Senne. Brussels (Bruk-Sel) m('ans 
“ Th(^ Castle in the Stream.” 

The river now Hows underground, 
and of the castle no trac(i remains ; but 
areluK'ologists tell us that it stood on 
tlie site now occupii'd by thci Place 
Saint Cichy, and tlu're is a tradition 
that this saint, who was bisho]) of 
(.'ambrai in the closing y(‘ars of the' live 
hundreds, was the man who built it, 
and tliat the church was built a hundred 
years later by Pepin of Landen. 

Ills descendant, the luckless Chaiii's 
of L'^rraine (or Karel of botharingia), 
lastf^but one of the blood of ('harleinagne 
ill the direct line, is the first prince 
whose name is intimately associated 
with Bruss(‘ls. Some say thal he was 
1)0111 in the old castle, which seems to 
lia.^' been at one time liis mother’s 
’'ode . and we know that when 
i 07S the hanpiTor idtho 11. invested 
l- '.i with the duchy of Lorraine, which 
. i liiat time inchidi'd the counties of 
Louvain and Brussels, he made this 
stronghold his .seat of government.and 
ih / he lived then? for liftivn years. 

Cherished Fane of the Low Countries 
What Westminster Abbey is to 
Lngland, and what Saint-Denis is to 
Prance, that to the peoples of the Low 
( ounlrics generally and especially to 
the meii of Braliant is the great 
collegiate ehiirch of S. Michael and S. 
(iudule. This no\)le srncluavy, the 
burial place of the duke^' of Brabant, 
t>weS its origin indirectly to Charles ; 
and if it had not been for hi* a the men 
of Brussels, would never have had 


S. Gudiile for a patron saint. Shi? was a 
granddaughter of Pepin of Landen, 
and thus of the same blood as (diaries. 

She had lived all her life iu the 
castle of Mortzel near Alost and died 
thiTc in tlie odour of .sanctity in 712, and 
htu' ]>ont.“S were laid to rest in the abbey 
chiircli of Mortzel, which was her 
parish church. When Charles first carni* 
to livi? at Brussels, thi; .Xbliey of Mortzel 
was occuj)ied by a small community 
of nuns and the big man of the place, one 
Wnlfger, with his wife aiul children, and 
a large retinue of servants. 

Patron Saints of Court and Mart 

1'his arrangeiiKuil, though common 
enougli ill those days, was not to the 
liking of my lady abbess ; but when slu? 
complained to Charles and he gave liim 
notice to ipiit, Wnlfger i . fused to budge. 
He was there, he said, to defend the 
nuns, as his fallier had been ])i.*fore him, 
and though they failed to appreciate 
his goodness it was against liis cunscii'iice 
to desert them. 

Ch.irles was not strong I'nough to 
coerce him, but, loth to leave his kins- 
woman’s bones in the keeping of a man 
of this .<ort, he had them removed to 
Brussels, where he gave them honourable 
burial in luT graiidfathiT’s church. 
And from that day to this S. (.hidiilc 
has been one of the patron saints of 
Brussels. The other is vS. Michael ; 
she was the saint of the court, he of 
tlie burghers, and it was his image, 
not hers, which stood, and which still 
stands, oil the highest pinnacle of the 
town-hall. 

Only one building of Charles’s day 
remains to us and it is a jewel, though a 
rugged one, that has ne\’er been recut 
or reset : the crypt of the Church of 
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PLAN OF BRUSSELS SHOWING ITS BOULEVARDS AND PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


Aiidcrlrcht, now a suburb of Brussels. 
It stands in tlu’ a*ntiv of lli<* old market 
and it is the burial ]ilari* of S. (niy — the 
only jaivale inhabitant of i: 5 russels of 
Chark's’s time whose name we know. 

Hecaus(.‘ ('harJes liad made BnisseJs 
his seat of administration this settle- 
ment devt*lo|X‘d earli(T than the other 
hamlets of Brabant, germs of great 
cities. Even in his lifetime merchants 
had settled there for the jn‘ovi.sionrnent 
of the court, and if Brussels had not 
yet leapt over the stream which 
separated it from the mainland, soon 
after his death that leap was taken, and 
slowly and tentatively the littlfe town 
began to creep up the high ground cast of 
tlu: Senne. Presently the court migrated 
! a new and healthier habitation on the 


JiiJ] called Couflenberg, wliere the io\mI 
])alaee now stands ; and on a m igl'- 
bouring luighi called the hill of S 
Michael, (’haiKs’s grandson, Lambeit 
Badderic, founded a collegiate churcii. 
Early in 1046 that church was d(.‘dicalt •! 
to SS. Michael and (iudiile, and on tl: ' 
sanu* day they carried her body thru' 
in solemn procession from its form< r 
resting-place in the old church cf 
S. Gery, wdiich sincij the removal of tli'' 
court had falkui into decay ; and 
Lambert himself tells us that havini; 
found that the tomb of his ancestress 
was in-a deplorable state of neglect lit 
caused her rglics to be translated 
his new church on S. Michael’s Hill. 

On this spot thc*y were treasured h'r 
over five hundnid years (in Lambert s 
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Ichurch as long as it stood and after- 
I wards in (he clinrcli which succeeded it — 
' the present hnildiiig) nnlil 1579. In 
that year the men of the new reiigioji 
wore busy purging the Innd of idols, 
destroying, that is, works of art, wn‘ck- 
iiig and plundering wJien^v(T tJi(?y could 
the temples of the old faith. On (he- 
night of June 7 they visited (h<^ 
eliiirch of S. Gudule. Among the loot 
they carried off was her costly sliriiie - 
it was of gold studded with jtwvels. 

The foundation stone of the present 
( hurch of S. Gudule was laid by 
J.aiiibert II. of Louvain in 1170. Thi . 
noble structure, th(i grandest church 
ill Mrussels, was built at their own 
cost by the descendants of the true 
founder of Brussels to shelter the 
bones of a saint of their own blocxl. 
They adorned it lavishly and lovingly 
with th('ir own magnificent (‘fhgies. 


and herein most ol them were 
buried. It is not so much the nionum<‘nt 
0/ the men of Brussels— (hough for 
more than five hundred years many of 
them toiled at it as tlu^ family inonu 
ment of (he princes who ruled o\er 
them. If you would see (he burgliers’ 
(hurch, go down into the VMlJey of the 
Seime, for there, where the Botter 
Straat leads into the town market, 
hnviTing above the crazy houses which 
cluster around its walls and cling (o its 
buttresses, stands th(^. vtuierabli' church 
of S. Nicholas, patron saint of busiiu ss 
men, one of the most pleasing of thi' 
rar(‘ landmarks of old world Bniss(‘ls. 

The life of (his church is bound up 
with the life of the city. It is the cradli^ 
of its libiTties. Its hopes, its struggles, 
its victories, its defeats are intimately 
associated with it. Here the town 
council usi‘d to ira'ct in th.e days when 



This, tlic StatioiT rlii Nonl, is tlic ? iniiuis ot lour lines Inun LicKt*, Antwerp, Courtrai .uul Osteiul, 
;«nd thus the most cosmopolit.'in sjiot m the eitv. For these line-i which r.Kiiate from the capital 
cominunirate with (iermany, in>llan(l, Fniiiccand thcbo.at^ to l-airtiaml. Two other Icniimi arc the 
Guru du laix(jniboui*g in thcQuarticr Leopold and the (Lire dii Midi off the Boulevard del’ Abattoir 
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BEAUTIFUL BROODHUIS IN THE MARKET-PLACE 

Oiirc iIk* liall I the Rakei s’ Cmiipanv aiifl UM'fl a'^ a pla« e «tl 
tnr the .n<tveriiiiieiil auth(*ri1ie^ tin* l>r<M>(llnii-» ■»tainU 
tjppoMte tlie lintel ih* \’ille. It wa> hiiill in re^toml 

in .111(1 rebuilt alter th(.‘ <jri{;iiul de'^i;in in iHy* 


thfTP was no lown-halJ. Its st(*c|)lp 
was th(^ town belfry and Hk* |)rujKTfy 
of tilt* town — I say adN'isedly “ was/’ 
for it exists no more and the muni- 
cipality kept the k(!y ; and in a lower 
storey was the archive chanil)(*r, 
wherein were laitl the records and the 
title d(‘(*ds, the charters that the town 
had bought at such grt'at cost of blood 
and gold. Thrice burnt down and 
thrice n*lniilt, until the dost* of the 
seventeen hundreds this ancient tower 
was the pride and the glory of the men 
of Hrussc'ls, who n'garded it as the out- 
ward and visible sign of their privileges 
as citiz(*ns and their rights as nu*n. 

It was not until the y(*ar 1300 that 
the mi‘n of Brussels obtained a town- 
hall. In that year the city at last 
• irchascd from one Odo, a mercer, a 
' use oi stone in the Ster Straat, and 


in this house of 
most houses ip 

(^f tiiin r- 

adiainish ■,-(] 
and nJI public biisiu, 
transacted for more tin, / 
a Jmndred years, iini;l 
the pr(*sent town-JuiM 
was built. 

The foundation ston*- 
was laid in 1402 and tin 
east wing was completed 
before 1421 — the year of 
the gn*at conllict between 
the (ireater and the 
Lesser folk — for we know 
that it was from tin* 
gallery over the arcadt* 
w'hich skirts this ])art ol 
llie building that Philippt 
d(‘ Saint-Pol (the brotlu*!' 
of John IV. ai)^.l next in 
the line of .succes.sion) 
used to harangue tin 
mob. lu.)r since tin* 
n'igning du 4 <c w'as an 
ardent jiartisan of the 
masters, of course tin 
heir apjiarent d(‘em(*d 
himself bound to egg on 
the nun. I'or .sonn*. 
re. I son or other nothing 
more was dom* until .March 4, I. 14 .|. 
when tin* littL- (.omit of ('haroLais 
((diaries the J^old), tln ii only six yeai> 
of age, laid the foundation stone of tin* 
towa-r. love years Liter Ian Vandenberg 
was given ( barge of the building. 

This is the lust time that wv find 
Vandenberg’s name m(*ntioned in tin* 
city records in conm*xion with tin 
town-hall. He ])ushed on the work so 
vigorously that in k'ss than five years 
it was done. 

Tlu! grand building is said to be the 
finest piece of civic architecture in the 
world. In face of it is a building 
smaller but hardly less beautiful, the* 
old hall of the Bakers’ Company, the 
Broodhuis, which the guide books call 
La Maison du Hoi, although no royal per 
sonage ever had anything to do with it. 
Almost all the churches of Brussel.^ 
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SPLENDID HOTEL DE VILLE AND THE MARKET IN THE GRAND PLACE 

Hn.so>sMow„.,.U,c..,U.ol.i.s,,w,,^ 

^iv:i-l.- l.x.kn.K on to tiu- I’ / , / /ho i^M l>is l.hijV, is 370 feet above the pavement 

" wahiTis a ftlusn^ ^.;-!V -rt many statues of burgmnasters 






WHERE THE BELGIAN SENATE SITS: THE PALAIS DE LA NATION 

On the .ortl) sidf ai tin; park, a. j'^s which it faro*; the kiiifi’s palace, is the Palais de la Nation in 
h(. Kue dr la I.oi nr VVVtstraat, the Walloon and Ideinish names respectively. The pl.ye was hiidt 
i 1783, .iiid has been since 1831 the scat of the Senate and Chamber of Deputies. The pediment 
with some reliefs by Godecharle is noticeable above its eij»ht columns 
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PALAIS DE JUSTICE, ONE OF EUROPE’S MIGHTIEST EDIFICES 
I'nmi Its s.ilo ill (lie Kuo .Ion .Miniinp 'K tlli> Img.'- p’l.i'-o, u'"’"'- •>i- u. 

l\H-l.iort,a<lapl<'<l cvrt.-im Assyrian f«rm> in tlo^ii . ,.,,mors ..1 tlio i.slanaul.ir 

''“;r;na.;^r;::;i.por;ingThr^^ aKuro; reprcVr.,.tin, justi.c CKnn.n. y, Stn.,„.l, .ni.l l aw 


sviffcred many things at the hands of 
the rioters of 1579. but one wc know 
escaped— the Church of Our Lady of 
Victories, also known as Notre Dame du 
Sablon, hy the Little Sandpits. Ibis 
huge building, which is 21 j feet long, 
I2I feet broad, and 60 feet from pave- 


ment to vault, was at that time the 
Onitory of the C.reat Military (iuild of 
Crossbowmen, the only medieval gudd 
of Brussels which still exists. And, 
as most of the members were cither 
airpenters or masons, there can l>c 
doubt that it was the work of 







PORTE DE HAL, LAST REMNANT OF 

()l tho town wall built M7«) .«n(l fuitjuT "vir.MnitN 

srv. M nri^i.Mllv p'vn iu..^ it. It -UwU .'It ' y.' 

aiul Ibo H<)iiU‘v;inl (ii* W^rtnlnn. lb .ufvara, .iKiii t’’ ^ I ^ . 

•applira tu a tree- biuilfml walk upon iIoiiU)1is1uh 1 bu tilwatuii-. 


llu'ir own hands. It was covered with 
beautiful frescoes, rich in wood carving 
and tapestry and art glories of every 
sort, and the guildsmeii were proud of 
it. ''I'he rioters seem to have had a 
special grudge against tlu*se men, and 
with a great oath they had sworn not 


THE TOWN WALLS 

unlv thi< .u-it.* ri'iu.iin^ out *>f the 

nt both tin' llniik'v.inl du Mub 
bMbv.iik,” .1 wurd itri-iu.dly 
riie PurU'dc ll.d now a inii^fum 

only to have tlioir treasure, but to raze 
I lieir treasuri'-liouse to t he ground. Hut 
when the appointed night they 

(otiiid it full of stalwart bowmen pre- 
pared to defend their property, they 
made off as fast as they could. 
The guild retained possi'ssion of its 
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rhuu'h and continnrd lo adinini^trr 
its Jaii vrvcniir lliroiigh a runimillfc 
of fvMir of its nu'inbiTS who wore ap- 
pointed each war for ‘ pnr])ose 
unliJ 1705. And then tho hVench 
came. And when after twenty years 
of ignominy and impotence the men 
of the Low Countries were, at 
last rid of them, tlu; old order of 
things was dead, and the i^owmen’s 
Oratory Irecame what it still is — a 
parish church. 

More important from an architectural 
point of vie.w than the church of S. 
Nicholas, and from its associations 
hardly less inten'sting, is the beautiful 
church of S‘. Mary in the Rue Haute, 
coiiinionly called Notre Dame • de la 
Chapelle. We .know the date of its 
foundation — 1134; (Godfrey 

! ongboaiJ, first duke of Brabant, laid 
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thcfoumluthnstoiu. 
/rmit hi{ib road h. 
linigos to Cologne \\ s 
now an nccompJislu l 
fact and Brussels iia l 
airt'ady become an iin 
poitant commercial aia' 
industrial centre ; woo 
was the staple industry 
and then^ was a larg« 
population of working 
folk - weavers, fullers, 
dyers and such like 
The district in which S. 
Mary’s stands has alwa\ 
been a ]:)Oor one ; aiel 
when th(' church wa 
Imilt (and for more thaii 
three hundred years 
afterwards) it was a 
tonl H'gion of garl)ae,( 
and stinks. 

In those days thi 
stal(.‘ly structure wa^ 
siirrouiuh'd by tin; hiit^ 
of turf and straw which 
weaversT' called tluai 
tins were fn' 
(jiu'ut then, and in the 
gri‘al iiri' of T405, which 
licked up fourteen hun 
dred of tlu‘S(‘ foul hovels, 
sanctn.iry wlunan so man\ 
generations of downtnxhhai ainl 
embittered nu'u had jMuired forth tlu ir 
woes and their grievances was all but 
burnt down. Tin*, choir and transey»t • 
were not so injured as lo be past rei>air, 
but the nave, the aisles and the towet 
were wholly destroyed, and it was 
d(*cided to rebuild tluMii in such a fashion 
that the poor man’s church should \n 
second to none in the city. 

For more than fifty y(‘ars the\ 
laboured at it, and when at last the 
work W'as finished, not (iveu the gn'at 
collegiate church of S. Michael and S. 
Gudule was more lovely than the chapel 
in the weavers’ cpiarter. vS. Giidul(*’s 
was, of course^ hirger than the church 
of Our Lady, but the difference in si/t‘ 
of the two buildings was not .so great 
in those days as it is now. S. Gudule’' 



CARVEN PULPIT OF S. GUDULE 

'I’lii iMlcrfu! iMilpit, (M iuin.illv in tli<‘ Jo'iiit ('hiirrli . ( 1 < 
\r.l in It rr'iur- 

wliilc u lli(! c.iin'py, Our I.ady (.oc-Ih*'-; the 

pc:u<)(U, rnrU .iiid snuirn*! syiiil)ul»<' various ’ 

ihr old 
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FOUNTAIN STATUE OF BRUSSELS HEROES 

Vhilip <1(' Mcntinuioiu'V nt Horn and l.aiinual o 

li);:inont arc anioii^ llic '4'*cat liclijian patriot'^. I hcv ucr 
l)clica«lc(l 5, tnr rc^i-xtiii^ the introdnrlion nf tlr 

linpii'<iti<»n during the Spani^li doiniuatiow ot th«* Nclhcrland 


has waxad both in sizr and bt'anly sino* 
tli(‘n, and S. Mary's has wanod. Vilhdoi 
shalttTrd tlic spin* in 1695, and sonu* 
ff)rty years Ix'fort* two \'(*ry bcaiitifuJ 
si(U‘ chapi'ls in th(? north of the cliancel 
wen^ niadi! into one. which is not so 
b(*antibil. 

This chiircli and tlie Bowmen’s 
Church were botli built during tlie long 
peace of thirty years whicli hdlow'ed 
the treaty of Arras (signed on 
September 21, I 4 .C 5 )- It ^vas then 

that the art of tlie T.ow ('ountries 
r(*aclied tlie zenith of its magnificence, 
it was then that tin* architt'cts and 
painters and craftsnuai of Brabant 
became unrivalled in th(' abundance 
and the quality of their work, that each 
d'‘v saw some great building cotnpk'led 
O’ the loundation of some grand 
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inoniuncnt hud. linisst \ 
was now the comino 1 
ca])ital of all the pro 
vince of the Netherlands 
and richer and more pros 
|XTous than it had evei 
been before ; and by tin 
end of the century it 
had become the most 
splendid city in northern 
Europe. 

And what to-day of all 
this splendour ? Now it 
is all gone. When the 
I'rench laid siege to 
Brusst'ls in 1695 the city 
was blotted out by the 
grc'at hn' which tlub 
guns ignited : the (irand’ 
Place was shalti‘red. and 
s(‘venti‘t‘n guild hal)s, 
fourteen churches and 
no f(‘wt‘r than . 1,0*00 houses 
wi‘n‘ burnt to the ground, 
and most of the btlu'r 
buildings dajuaged be 
\'ond hope of repair. 

“ Sheer wanton devilry,” 
nott‘S a writer who 
witnessi'd the contlagra 
tion. ” But in two years’ 
lime,” he c'ontiniies, ” the 
city had risen from its 
ash(\s morr Ix'autiful than cvct.’ 
Hardly so, but still llu‘mi*nof Brussels 
had reason to be jiroud of their 
achievement-- the twelve guild houses 
in the (irand’ Place date from this period. 

Brfiss(‘ls is now a gn'at modern city 
with a population (including the eight 
district communes which make up its 
faubourgs) of something like 700,000 
souls. It is a clean, well-kept town, 
very bright and gay ; the. shops are all 
good, the inns comfortable, and the 
restaurants all that can be d(‘sired, and 
in no olh(‘r town which 1 know are 
there so many i*.\cellent cooks. 

The Place Royale is .said to be the 
grandest modern scpiare in luirope, and 
perhaps it is. The boulevards are much 
adminxl : the liois de la Canibre, 
outside the city, merging into that 




forest of Sofgnics which covers 
,it least 20 square miles, is altogether 
beautiful, and tlic old beech trees there 
are niagnific('nt, and so, too, arc tlic 
dins in the park. 

There are sixteen parish churches in 
Hnis.s('Js, monks and friars of all sorts 
abound, and there are no loss than eighty 
I'onvenls of women who devote tlnan- 
sdvc‘S for the most part to (*ducational 
and charitable work. There are two 
f^H'at hospitals — S. Peter’s, fouiide^l in 
1175, and S. John’s, tw(‘nty years later - 
and they contain between tlaan about 
1.500 IkhIs ; also eleven hospices for 
the aged, the needy and the mad, and 
twenty-seven oth(*r institutions for tlu* 
('.are of tin; sick. 

'rht' Vniversit^ of l-inissels was 
founded in nS 54. It is housed in the old 
palace once occu])ied l\y Idiilij^ ll.’s 
famous ininisttT, ('ardinal (iranvt'lk'. It 
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has faculties of philosophy, the exact 
sciences, jurisprudence and nu'diciiie, and 
before the (jreat War it was frequented 
by more than 1,000 students. In the 
Palais di\s Beaux Arts tluae is a wonder- 
ful collection of Ideniish Primitives, 
which includes with many otliers the 
S. Anne Triptych by Oiiinten Mas.sys, 
signed on tlu* third panel, “ Quinte 
Metsys Schreef dit i5o() ” undoubtedly 
his masterpiece ; that pathetic 
** ('alvary,” so long attributed to Koger 
Van der Weyden hut in reality ])ainted 
by his pupil, Zanetto Bugatto of Milan ; 
and tlu* ])ortrait of (ieorges Zi'lle, one 
of Bernard van Onley’s sigiu d pictun's 
and without question his lu st. 

The mod(*rn Palais dt* Justici* (l aw 
('ourts) is said to be* the largt st archi- 
u*ctural work of the eighteen hundn ds. 
It is indet'd a c<»lossal and stupendous 
structun*. 1 1 lies on a massivi* basis that 
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'PLACE DU PETIT SABLON AND THE CHURCH OF NOTRE DAME 

1 liis plras.int \v;i^ liiui eiit 'm iSSS aii<l its no\v<^r-fjroNvii '^p.xn* >(‘!"vos to sliow ol( tlu‘ luu* 

sixtronth rontiirv rluirrli brliiiul. 1 lie statues on pillars are lopn-srulative of the old artislie and 
imlnstrial guiMs.’ The chniTli, Notre Dame dii Sablon or des Victoires, has some line stained jilass, 
iiotablv that in the lancet wimlowsof the fifteenth rciilnry 
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Itl'il linin' 'I l.l\. 


CORINTHIAN COLUMNS OF THE BOURSE, BRUSSELS’ EXCHANGE 

llililt ill tlu' I^oiusc st.'iiul-? iiiip*Kin.;lv :ii tlic dr la iJoiusi', a little nortli-wr-'t cj| Ihr 

(iraiicl’ I’lai'o. I lif* liiiildiiiL’,. from the ‘^treoN, pre-><‘iit> a lavishly (hu'oratt.’d ina^s, with miieh 
staluary and reliel work. In the pedimrnt is a j^roup n'prcsentini; RoI-miiiu in f onsf»rt with Industry 
and C’oiimifMTe, and inside j tinr <;rucifonn hall r«»ofc.l with a dnmr i^) hi^di 


nu*asurcs 3()o L i t Ly 5()Oiin(l looks in the 
ilistanco like .some va?t iigyptiaii or 
A.ssyiian ti'inpJe, but llie^uide books say 
it is in the elassicul style. When it was 
lirst put up tite luen of P>ru.ssels were 
very proud of this ^u'eat buildiiy^, but 
tliey are not .so plea.sed with it now. 

J^nissels is now connected with the 
Sanii)re by I lie ('harleroi ('anal and 
with the ScIieJde at Antwerp by the 
Willebrock (.'anal, wliich pa.sses by 
Mechlin and is destined to justify the 
title of “ seaport ” which the city has 
borne sinc(j 1895. By thc.-c waterways 
and tlio network of state railways, 
most efficient and very cheap, the 
surplus of whose revenue before the 
(jreat War was more than enough to 
cover the whole *of the interest of the 
r ‘ionaJ debt, the trade and industries 
( ’ Brussels are favoured exceedingly. 


rhesi' includi' printing', tlu* founding ot 
tvpe and everything to do with th«- 
making of books; brewing, a mo'-l 
lu’ofilable trade, for the men of Brusseb 
and of the Netherlands generally are 
co])ious drinkers (/f malt liquor as tluai 
kinsmen Inyond the Rhine ; tin 
distilling of strong waters, a trade 
nearly as profitabk' as the brewers' 
business ; the refining of sugar ; tlie 
manufacture of lace, a very old 
industry ; and of steam engines and 
linen, but not of carpets- -the famous 
Brussels carpets are all made inTournai. 
The men of Brussels are all of them 
Flemish, and Flemish is the languagi' 
most spoken in the town, but the upper 
classes can spenk French and in Uk^ 
old weavers’ (juartcr a curious mongrel 
tongue is spoken which seems to be a 
mixtuH' of Flemish and Walloon 



TRIUMPHAL ARCH OF THE PALAIS DU CINQUANTENAIRE 

lldiiii; t'asi tliroujzli tho <}uartior L<M>p(»UI, the visitor arrivis at .i line ‘itiTti h (»f "r<'nuTv, the I’.iiv, du 
t iiKpianUMiairo, 75 arns in On the f.irtln r is the p.il.u e. i rt-c led in iS-o for 

the ptirpo'-ios of an exliihition, bnt tor many ye.ir'^ left unenmph ted. Ilii tiininph.il arch juins 

l\v(» nf the main buildin.'^ anil a <ine earriasfe way nm; beneath 'I 
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HO'J EL DE VILLE FROM THE GARDEN OF THE MONTAGNE DE LA COUR 

h’roin the terraced garden, with it' >tatnaiv ami shrubs;, that Uos between the Monl.ie.nf' la (..’iir 
and the Kne de la Madeleine a fine .lew ol the noble spire of the town hall is to In* had, and l.» the 
ri-hl the towers and pinnacles that beset the sky in any vi^ta of brnssels may be desened o\er the 
roofs Near by is the Univei^ity on one hand ami the Royal Museum on the other 
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(ho auisc may hr the wen of Bn 
like nil continentals, have the hc.n.hy 
habit of consuming their victuals n.ii 
drink, and especially their drink, n 
the open air whenever the weatlii r 
permits, and this gives a gay appeararK • 
to the business quarter of (he town a, 
the hour of the mid-day meal (fron. 

12 to 2 ) and in the evening after si> 
(the hour of dinner) and onwards til' 
midnight. Another reason why Englisli 
men often speak of Bruss(‘]s as “ a gay 
little city is that the inhabitants, lik** 
all j)eopies of purely Teutonic origin, Iov<‘ 
music. They liave also louder voict s 
and drink m^re, and therefore there is 
more uu<\ hnider laugh! er 
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COLONNE DU CONGRES 

Oil thr Rm* by tlic park is tln^ Pl.iro 

dll s, the pillar, 154 feet 

hi^h, UaiiMth whirh is burird JieJgiuni’s 
“ Sulclat iiK’oiiiiu ” 

The pcopk'of Brussels live much more 
\n the streets than do the men of 
London or of any other English town 
with which I am acquainted. But this 
is not peculiar to Brussels ; we find the 
same thing in all Continental cities— 
why, 1 do not know ; climate has 
nothing to do with it, for in many of 
those towns the weather is much worse 
Uian English weather. But whatever 



Donald McLeir.li 


GODFREY DE BOUILLON 

He led .'I dc-tarliiiient to the first Crusade iri 
loyO and became first Advocate of the Holy 
Sepulchre. This statue to him stands in the 
Place Koyale 
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River Port & Capital of Hungary 

by Walter Jcrrold 

Aiitlio of '(’he Danube/’ etc. 


W ITH a population not far sliort 
of one inilliori and a quart<‘r 
the capital of the reiuil)lic of 
Hungary is a city of 'which any country 
might be justifiably proud. Yet, owing 
partly to its geographical and partly 
to its ethnograjdiical position it is. 
though of ancient foundation, very 
largely a city of modern buildings. 

Long the most populous centre in 
what \v('re termed the frontier lands 
of the (.'hristian and the Turk it s\itlert‘d 
much from coTistant warfare, wliile the 
alti'iiiating occu})anry of op])osing 
peoples meant, as ('ach change was 
brought about, the more or Jess in<‘vi- 
tabl«’ destruction of much of the work 
of the sup(TSi‘di‘d. The position of the 
two towns, Hilda and l\'st, wliich in 
i‘^7kwere combined into the oiu* city 
of l:ludapest, on the banks of tbt' great 
Danube about the mid-])art of its course 
al^o in a nu'asure militated against sncii 
gradual growth as is manifested in 
1 ost of' the great Kuro[)ean capitals ; 
i'M lureabouts the left bank is the 
o dern edge of the great Hungarian 
|)lain and occasionally when winti*r 
came to an end in central Juiroin* the 
111 (hI water of the Danube, heUl u() 
by natural dams formed of brokiai ice, 
sw('])t ov'er the left bank and Hooded 
with disastrous results the low-lying 
tract on part of which Pest was built. 

Plood with Blessings In Its Train 

Yet the floods which destroyed the 
old town may be said to havar been tlie 
occasion for the building of the fine 
new city, 'fbus in March. iS^S, there 
\vas»an ice-jam on the Danube followid 
by such sudden flood as I'racticalJy 
destroyed Hie town - for of Pest’s 4,235 
houses but 1,147 intact, while 

t>S3 


a thousand of the inhabitants lost their 
lives. L(‘t into a wall in Kossuth 
rteza (Louis Kossuth Street) there 
is a fine sculpt ur(‘d n'liif ilepicting 
Haroii Nicholas Wesselenyi engaged in 
the work, in which he distinguislu'd 
hiinstlf, (.)f n seiiing jH'ojile from almost 
subiiu rgt'd huiist'S. 

Fnchant!n}( Vision from the Danube 

From lliat disasler modtan F(\st may 
be said to have risi'n ; its broad stn'ets 
roughly radiating from the river front 
and tlieir romiect ing “kings” wen* 
].)old]y pkiiiiK'd, and tlu* new stone 
buildings erected with such S(>li(]ity as 
seeini’d in defiance of Hood. It is 
hopi'd liiat luodeni engiiiei*ring and 
(.nibanking have n‘nn)ved the dangiT 
of anything in the natui of a repetilion 
of the disaster iiulicatetl. 

If it may he said of ])laci\s as of 
()eople that first impressions ari^ likely 
to ])(• tile m(>st abiding, tlu'ii those 
visitors to tlie Hungarian capital may 
be counted ino'-l fortunate who first 
n-ach tile city from the north and by 
way of the Danube. JCspceially is this 
so if the arriv.d is in tla* early hours 
of tlu* evi'iiing when the sunset colouring 
is .-.till filling lla* sky Ix'hiud and above 
l^uda and the hills 011 the rigid, bank, 
and ighls an* hrgmnmg to twinkk* 
in Lest, tlu* main jiart of tlu* twin eity 
which extends along and far inland 
from the Hat left or eastern bank. 

It olfers then a first im])ression of 
unforgeltabli* l)i‘aiily, and one in striking 
contrast with that received from the 
more ordinary approach hy railway. 
The paliiolic Magyar will, indeed, claim 
that his city is the most beautiful of all 
Furopi*an capitals, and though the 
ctinsidered opinion of one W'ho knew 
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^ ishermen's Bastion. Up stream, a mile Ik'Iow the point at which that southward 
or so distant, arc to be seen the trees of sweep of the great river begins, its 
Margaret Island, while down stream somewhat narrowed stream divides the 
,il)out half a mile away is the graceful two parts of the Hungarian capital. 
ItJizabeth Bridge, passing where the Though to-diiy Budapest is one great 
Danube is at its narrowest in a bridge-linked city, it was for centuries 
single span, unlike the other bridges two river-sunde red towns ; the oldtT 
which arc on massive piers. Buda on ihn hilly westtTii or right bank 

The position of Budapest on the mid- and Pest on tlie low-lying left bank, 
])art of Europe’s greatest river is. indeed, subjt^ct to occasional inundation from 
a peculiarly fine one ; as a recent the mighty river to wliich it owed its 
visitor has happily put it: If the existence, and to irruption from barbaric 

site of cities could make men happy hordes from the east. Tartar raiders 
then the people of Budapest would and Turkish con(|uerors were among 
be thrice blessed.” Some distance to destructive richer than constructive 
th<3 north tlie Danube, after breaking agents, and for the most part the place, 
through an outlying spur of the northern as we know it, dates only from the latter 
('arpathians, sweeps due south and part of the eighteenth century, 
then south-easterly for about 300 It is, indeed, a grand mod(‘rn city 
miles, and so borders tlie western side that we see now with comt>arati\ely 

of what has long been termed the great little to show of its storied past and 
Hungarian Plain, until it turns east- little evidrnci* indeed of the fact that 
ward once again where it reaches the as the Hungarian capital it was long 
hill on which is set the old Serbian regarded by Westerners as a kiml of 
capital of Belgrade. About .:o miles outpost of the Oiient. Thi‘ long 



ELIZABETH SUSPENSION BRIDGE UNITING PEST AND BUDA 
The Elizabeth Bridge, designed in aie Poyal Hiiiiganaii Ministry of Coinnioivt* is an iiulKinitable 
masterpiece of engineering genius. One mighty span, with a well propnrtn»iuHi airhw.iv at either 
end, is Hung across the whole breadth of the Danube, here incasuring st)me 317 yards, and connects 
the bustling city of Pest on the left bank with the less noisy (juarters of Buda on the right 
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Turkish occupation from which the twii, 
towns s\ifftTed seems to have left a 
more abiding mark on the language ol 
the citizens than on the city itself. 
There is but one building dating back 
to the time of the 'lurkish occupation 
(which cam(^ to an end in i6S6), and 
that is a small octagonal moscpie ov'cr 
th(i grave of the Turkish saint, Sheik 
(iul Baba, which is situated on a hill at 
the north end of Buda. 

The fine Budapest quays, forming 
embankments some three mik‘S long 
on each side of the river, afford scc'iies 
at once varied, imj)ressive, b(‘autiful 
and interesting : tlie.s(‘ (|uays (I^akparl 
in TIungarian) stretch through the city 
along the main river fronts on l;oth 
sides and permit of such striking views 
across and along tlu' busy waterway 
that it is not surprising to hud theiii 
largely ii.sed as promenades • by the 
po])ulace, as will as for the daily 
business in connexion with tlii‘ loading 
and unloading of the* rivia* craft. l*rom 
above the Margare t Bridgi-,' leading to 
that larg(‘ and pleasant island on which 
the inhabitants of Bndapi'st taki“ theii 
pleasures brightly, right through tlie 
city the.se quays exti'ud under various 
names. On the east side tiny ta ki- 
lls past the beautiful Parliament 
buildings and succe.ssive fine blocks of 
])ublic edifices, including a large 
range of offices named aftiT the 
Klizabethan JCnglishinan, Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and so on to great hotels and 
warefiou.ses and the great grain elevator 
typifying the position of Budapi-st as 
the most considerable of Kuropean 
granarii'S. When working at its 
greatest capacity it is the world’s 
chief inilling centre after Minneapolis. 

Alongside th('. quays may be seen the 
variedly iiicturesque barges employed 
for the transport of grain and other 
mcrchandisi' over the long river dis- 
tances of -the country. Some of these 
long roofed river craft have high, 
curved, carved and brightly coloured 
prows. A crow'd of idlers finds j3en*n- 
nial fascination in watching the Im.sy 
men, strippi'd to the waist and browner 
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PORTION OF THE ROYAL PALACE IN BUDAPEST 

So(Mi ill entirety, cniwiiiiif; the steep C.istle Hill and eoinmaiidiiv^ a iii.ii;niru ent view of I'u la 
.ind IVst, the Koyal I^^la^e is an iiuposin>» stnieturc audunoDf the mn-t ''tat*'*' ' princely pain es 
ii. iCurope. It was erected by Maria I'eresa in i7.iS*7i, ])artly burnt d»>\vn in and has within 

recent limes been enlarged anrf improved. It contains many [eatnre'» of great beauty 


wiUi exposure to the sun than the 
rijK'iicd ^rain wliicli tliey Ining up in 
• ' flit inbasnivs from the spilth of it in the 
i'«alv of the barge to be sacked and 
' ided on to wailing wagons. Many of 
the barges liave high-pitched sterns 
with small, gaily-])ainted houses forjthe 
sh'ersman and his family thereon, and 
tiny gardens ’* of plants set out in 
boxes and tubs. 

It matters not at what time the 
(|uays are visited, they are always alive 
with the commercial activity on the 
river, tlie arrival of passt'iigiT sti'amers 
Irom distant places up and down the 
Danube, and in the afternoon with 
sauntering crowds of prcjinenaders ; 
while always, whether in the bright 
mowiing, under the glow of a gorgeous 
sunsetting or at night when is starred 
with a myriad points of light, the 
opposite bank is fri'shly pleasing and 


it is not surprising to find that it exer- 
cises a lasting fasiination over the 
city-proud inhabilanls of Ihulapest. 

The Danube ])lays so im])orlant a 
part both in the life of Ihida])est and 
in the city as a s enic centre, that it 
is tempting to linger about its (juays 
both when there and in ndrospect. If 
we cross l^Taiicis Joseph J^ridge, tin? 
one soiitli of the I^Ii/ahetli Ihidge, we 
reach the western bank near the 
southern >lope of the (lellert llegy 
(mountain) from tlie summit of which 
is to bt; obtained an exli'iisive view over 
the two parts of the city and some 
miles of the course of the Daiiiibi*. 

This hill, some ^oo hvt in height, 
was .surmounted by the ancient 
citadel and its slopes were long culti- 
vated as viiK'yards. Imnu'diatoly to 
the north of it is the extiaisive Koyal 
Palace crowning the summit of a lower 




BUDAPEST 

liiJl, with the luoad (jiiaysido Ix-twrci 

it Mil the river mi i^teep Avi(% 
up. in places by lon^' iHghts of steps. 

Thouf'lt ihc Castle Hill is hilt 2 JO loot 
hifih there is a I'lm/onlar railway hy 
which llic more abrupt asci‘iit may be 
madt'. Whether reached by tJiis me- 
chanicaJ means or ].)y the climbing 
slrtM'ls it again oilers the reward of a 
beautiful view from its stately terrace 
over tlic river to tlu^ Parliament build- 
ings and the eastcTii half of the city, 
and upstream to the Margaret Ihidgc', 
tlie massed tree's of tlic island and, 
Ix'yond, greenery and the dim liills. 

It has hi'cii said by one much- 
travelleil writi-r that few city views are 
more beautiful than those that are 
to be ol>taiiU'd from tlie various high 
points attainable' in thc'se ohU'r parts 
of till' city of Huda|H‘st. hVom soine^ 
of tiu' bays and ojHiiings in the U])]>er 
part of till? llalas/.bastya (loshermen’s 
Bastion) and tin* lower steps and 
terraces of its massi\’e stonework, are 


'02o 

i to he ohtaiinxl again some wo/..; 
picturesque " bits " across the V 
Above this bustioii rises the 
decorated tower and crockctcd sju 
jf the wonderfully beautiful Cioth 
cathedral church of S. Matthias, at on • 
time the scene of the coronation o: 
Hungary’s kings — where, indeed, h'ranci 
Joseph was crown(?d as King of Hungarx 
in the year 1867 . 

Returning from the older part of lh« 
city to the easti'rn bank and leavine 
the immediate neighbourhood of tht 
river wi? shall find a coninii'icial city o( 
wondcTfiilly vigorous modern growth, 
the rapid devi lojinient of which durine 
the second half of the nineteenth centiux 
and the I'arlier years of tin* twentiitli 
took place whi'ii Hungary was th. 
jiredominant commi'icial partner in tin 
Austro Hungarian em])ire and its capibd 
the main ent rejiot for the trade ol 
south-eastern Purojie. A little wav 
inland from the central ])art of lh» 
cpiays near the hue ('entral rown' Hall 



TWIN CLOTILD “PALACES” NEAR THE ELIZABETH BRIDGE 

**n)iii Ihi LIizii])clh JJridAJf*, tlu* Ili^;h arclivvays nf which are soon in llio central l)ackffr<»niul, the 
^ ku Ut, Oak Koad, runs into laniis Kossuth Street. Ualatial-lookin^' biiiidiiif^s are seen tm 
h. .- side, prominent anions,' which are the twinCkdild “ I'ulaccs ’* dosi^^ned liy Korl) and Ciirri;!, 
^tat(•Iy, liiioly-plannod structures each embellished with a decorative tower 
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MEDIEVAL CHURCH OF S. MATTHIAS IN THE . 

Ill Triiiilv Siiii lie, on the’ (•.I'Ho Hi"- I'"'’ |o-. i>h .nul IJnc ii hh/.ilw'tU 

the anriont Con.natie.n I hur. h ol S Matthja^. «Ih < ] ■ .vninry, ■•Y' 

SSlinrhlu-^^rlS 


is tlu; first of tlio " ring ” strtvls from 
which the chief broad Ihoroiutblarcs 
radiate, to be linked by other lings. 
The disastrotis flood which lias been 
referred to allowed of a delinite plan to 
be lollowed in the rebuilding, and the 
result is certainly impressive. 

The broad, radiating sireeis arc 
bordered, to a considerable extent, ly 


handsome stone buildings, and Hndape.st 
was bidding f.iir to become a city ot 
palaces palaces tif art ami education, 
palaces of business and industry. The 
t'.ivat War, however, left the city the 
capital of a state greatly dinmnshed in 
size and importance. I’ost-war troubles. 
tiK) affected Hudapest. and it was toi 
a time a centre of Bolshevist energies. 
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TRAFFIC MUSEUM. A REMARKABLE INSTITUTION IN THE CITY PARK 
M‘»v.n Ilif rrallic .Miiscuni, line ';triir.tun*, a rolic <)f llic l^xllil)iti^)fl of stand 

. tlioCil,. i\irk, a lovoly stndch of Jaiid in llio iiiiiiKnliato riivirons of RinlapfSt ; with its suj)«*jii 
'wers ;nnl woll-kopt lawns and avonuos it is tho sp'^cial proptnTy of the capital. The innsoinn 
i;'.s pi f'liliarly rich and valuable collections of objects illustrative of the railway and shipping scrvii f 
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WESTERN RAILWAV TERMINUS ON of railway. 

A. 11... capital of th.. Hun?arKm Ton^n'.^': 

which is lllustratcal iii the photogiapn aoov , 







VISTA OR THE ANDRASSY UT, BUDAPEST’S PRINCIPAL HIGHWAY 

Aihli.*^s> Stn*L*t, or Aiulras^y IJt, the liaiidsoiiicst street in thr capital, is in the Teresa T(;\vn of lVs( 

. Hiked by n|(Mulid houses, including," the Opera House, an impressive building' in llio Italian Kenais- 
Jc style, this sirc'ct is one mile and <i half loii^j and beyond the Octagon, or Circus, widens eonsiderahb 
and contains a shady promenade and separate roads for riding, driving and heavy IraMic 
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BUDAPEST 



Tlie iiKiiiy inii'^ouins in Hii(l;i])('st cull 
for piirlicnlar nu'iUioii as irpirsi ntinj; a 
notable cliaracU'ristic of its citizens, 
for ev(T since the Magyar awakcaiing of 
a C(‘ntury or so ago there lias ])een a 
marked and generally sustained interest 
in all matters designed to help forward 
the education and culture of the j)eople. 
When the })roject for establishing and 
im])roving the Hungarian language — 
Latin was usixl by the educated classes 
lip to within a century ago- -was mooted 
in Parliament it was said that there 
was no inontiy available. One member, 
Stephen Sz^'chenyi, said he would con- 
tribute a y<rar’s income (about £6,000) ; 
his exarnpkj was followed, and the 
fine Renaissance Academy of Sciences 
is the monumcint to such patriotism. 

Pudcfiest proved worthy of that be- 
: lining, ' iid its museums, academies and 
■ hicatifaial establishments generally 


arc objects of pride t. ^ 
citizen^. (The city, if 
may be noted, dei it^s 
a municipal vote to tli. 
who are unable to n .id 
and write.) Besides tiie | 
handsome National 
Museum, in the (irct k 
style, there arc Industrial, 
Technical, Agricultui al 
and Pine Arts Museums, 
a fine National Theatro 
and an Opera House that 
has been called one of tin- 
handsomest in Kurojie. 

Although the style (.f 
architecture may ran -i* 
from the Lireek to llu* 
(iothic of the House of 
J^irliament, and from tin* 
(lOthic to the RenaissaiKu 

and inodiTii American. 

« 

the general imjin'ssion «)l 
the ])ub]ic buildings is uii<- 
of the massive suLslan- 
tiality of , stone, hut 
frecpuntly with the sky- 
line l.)roken either witlr 
small domes and s|)ins. 
or with statues and 
balustrades as in tin- 
case of the Opi-ra House, or with shoit 
decorative towers as in the beantiliil 
Exchange that stands 011 the garden- like 
Szabadsag Ter (Lib(*rty Place). Tin- 
chief streets are wt'll jilanted widi 
trees, as though the beautiful and 
extensive Varosiigtd (City Park) luel 
s[)read along tlu^ highways. 

The Buda])estian will claim that lii> 
city has again and again been a pioneer 
in civic amenities ; here, it is said, are 
lamj)s were first used to light the 
streets; here the first electric under 
ground railway was run ; and here 
the conduit system for electric tram 
ways was first employed. 

The chief industry of Budapest has 
long been that connected with its flour 
mills. The making of wine and spirits, 
tobacco, sugar, glass and china is al.so (/i 
importance, but its industries have no’ 
quite recovered from the Great War. 


STATUE OF A GREAT HUNGARIAN STATESMAN 
'riiis ])ruiiz(; (■iiiu"^triaii statue of Count Julius Andr.issy stands 
l)rl<jn.‘ lilt* soutlKTii front of flic IfoU'.rs of P.irliaiiu'ut in nuda- 
|)rst. '1 lit^ rcliff n‘i)i<‘M*nts the coronation of rV.in(!is Joscpli, ;is 
Kill” of Mun.i.;ary, on tlic funiialion of the Dual Monarchy in 1867 







JC. Torday 

Budapest. T he Fishermen's Bastion, a prominent part of Buda, com- 
mands a superb view.’ Its medieval character is carefully preserved 
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Budapest, The Vttjdu’HuHyad Cdstle^ utilised as ufi agticultuTdl 
tnuseufpif is utHsticdlly located oh Szichetiyi Island in the City Path 
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JUDAPEST. It is undmbUdly to the broad Danube that the Hungari 
apita! owes its beauty of situation and its unusual wealth of splendid vi» 
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( Its architecture has much tndividuality, and the six bridges, including the 
graceful one-span Elisabeth bridge seen above, are structures of distinct merit 
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UuDAPEST. Ov0Tlooking the city ftom Costle Hill stotids oh eques- 
trian statue in Bysantine style of S, Stephen, first King of Hungary 
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From tbe Editor’s Desk 

(CONTINUED) 

()f ; ImiI tlmnlvH to you i h.-ivo dono tli<* 

in-\t host Ihifiti for tirnriy two yoiirs. I havo, in 
ai oonijiiuiicd you- all ovor llio woiM, 
|javt‘ |»roj)(‘-l into ommy lioh* and onrnor, havo -non 
ail sorts and rondili<»ns of inoii, liavo \isil.d tin* 
woiidi rs of till- past. 

I am ^'H'atly inlorostiMl in nulliolo^'y, at linolo^;\ . 
ati<l at«thropolo^.'\’. and I can assiijo you 1 liavit s|)i-nl 
inauv a. rioliolil ful hour in tin* company of * I'noplo-^ 
of All Nations.’’ So I was nanpcllad In i‘o->(>in<l mv 
decision, to '’i-mry on” jual acain /.ij'/.ac in the 
new advt’tilure. 'I'he opening eont rihui ion in 
Tart. 1 ,of ( oi'N’Tieii s m- iuk W’okm n. hy .loscph 
Conrad, is tli'li;.;ht tnl ; one can \ isnalisc it all. I am 
now at I'art a, and it. is -imply ->iipeth, the colonretl 
plates alone in all live I’art s, as well as t ho'.i^ in 
“ l*.A..\.,” heine more than value for the nionc\. 
With every wish for yair future -,ueei -.s. 

Helie\ e me, etc.. 

Xoltinjdiaiii. .\j>nl .^|lh, I'jJj. W. D. K. 

iJ 

A Welcome Appreciation 

T il hi letter whieii I ant al out to ipiote 
e.vpnv'^ses so wxll tlie ino.^vt iin}Mirt:)iLt 
iuiK’lioii of ( '(H NTiti Ks IIP Tin-: \Vorl«l 
tliat it hardly needs eoinnteiil, eM-ept in tlie 
niaiter of the hihlioj^a pity ; 

I *cjir Sir, I am hu \ in;.' t 'oi .N rci I s OK 1 11 1; W« uo o 
I'cc ,'iil\, and ha\i* enjo\cd the pern-.d of each 
mill HI- and .ilwa\s look foiwai.l ■•i/erly to the 
nc\ I 

llo\\ I wish that this work liad heen a\.olahtc 
in m\' schooldiiN s ! N\’e are not all c.ijiahlc of 
SCI ii;> m onr mind’s c \ e a pid nre of a place of w hii'h 
we ltii\e read a de Jeript loM. however U"od th.il m.i> 
he, if t he element s of the p ■ nne aic -tiMUi'e to. or 
Oiit.-ide, onr es p M-ieni-e. liut i.M\e iis -unple Views 
of I hi* d I tlerent Ivpesi.f Mi-iierv , \ c<_-.t .It i< ai .Old -o 
I and we can ajiprcciatc .leoaraphv ho.»|.^ and 
hi inks of t rav el. 

I s| old like to know ii voii are aoine to make 
|e work eMr.i valnahle ■ i the general reader hy 
■ ' 11 ^' a lahlio^r.ipliN of tr.ivid hferaliire. h ->eenis 
■ me tliat having' edited siieli n work \om must 
Ii t'. al WMir command much mater ial siiii thie 
in:- such a ^.'iiide. >'ou provide ns with the seene^; 
help ii.s to find actors to move thnniLdi them ! 

With hest w ishe.s for the .^uci ess of vonr iindi r- 
tnkin^, 

Yonrs. .M. <i. IImoikjt. 

12 , .Vlmy Koad, 

Kinshury rarlc, N. 4 . 

tJ 

About BiblioKraphies 

BllUiK K J ll.MMl V tdwavs crops up in tho 
^A.\ ltdkrs of my <a)rresp<)iidiMiis, and nlway.s 
‘rives me pause. It is it feature which I 
would \Vi v mueh like to int hid* a?id w*ndd 
have, liked to inehuh' in pn'xirns works; hut 
tin* diflieuMie-s of stuii a eoiii.se 'ire almo.st 
ijisurmotintahle. Aot oni is it exireiiu’ly 
Imrd to lind out what i.s <li** most aiith<»rit;i.tive 
W’^’k oil any jriv' U .sul)je»l, hut a hihlioeraphy 
so soon heeomes out of date, a'.'l it is impossihle 
to jruarauiee tlud- a work <)' ted will h<» in 
print or easily ohtainahle everywhere. 


Publishers’ Binding Scheme ; 

SPECIAI. OFFER TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS ’ 

I'ho pu .ilshers of 0)rNTRu;s or- rni: Worn d 
no* prcpa.cd to nnricitak'* the aL'.uil work of ; 
hindiin; the Imxse p.iil< mto vnlume form f<'r | 
•■uch Mihstnhers as .ue iimhle to etl tins iloiu; « 
lo I heir ‘•atef.u tiori loeally. 

Conillllons vvhuh must he ohserved : i 

(3iilv fortriiehtlv parks in enoil tonflition — tiee ! 
from stains, tears, or other defacements c.ju he | 
iiecej>tcd for hindini». 

1 he fiaits to he hmind mic’.t he piif/.-’,/ -.n '/rr lu in 
a p.ireel (seven parts comtitiitine a volume). i oni hn- 
Ini? die name ainl po-.la! addirs; f»l the '■ender 
tleaily written, and po-.t<rd diie(.l to the piihllslnts’ 
himhni^ dc-paitmeiil. m handed to a new'..e;i 'il . 
the Milistrdjcr hLini; ijaiile for the cost of c-arnae*' 
in both case's. 

If !l le parcel is sent diiecl ti^ tie pnhlisln*rs lie 
ch eepie or po.stal order m payment lor hiridire' 
eases and actual vvoik ol hindim; •■houlil le* em lo^i d 
in a 31‘paiate env«h»pe, lomther with a nol<* men 
lioniii'j how many fiaits have heen di-n.it.'hed and 
what 'lyle of hindun; i- di-sired. 1 he (heipn* m i 
postal order should he -.ulle e nt to lovei the leil | 
.'unontil ol the Imelm'; th.uce^ m lespetf ol tie* 
ailutil numh'-r ol paits sent in ONLY. 

1 h<* name ami mhlress ol semler slioiild he rtiven 
111 the lett«.i we ll as in tie paii el, and the letter 
containin'^ cheque or postal order must no. 
be pul in the parcel : post it separately. 

In seridi’ii’ ms’in lions ill ll.al rmeil k. done is 
luspetilv wlmh o tlie lot' viti'^ ^tyh-s >. de.sued : j 

(Slyla N.i 1) I’n l.t'i.l ill-- li.osc |..iils III tin- (j'rttn 

liiixIinLi . i‘.c. '.\ilii lull "I'l ! .i< I, the li>|i «•( ill' 

k.ivrs to !>• ‘|.iir,lli(l lilt* I III 111 " 1 V** i)i:ti,,-i Im 

lilts will 111.* > () (J ..ii till liiiuliic I iM- mi i h 

Im till- . 1 . *uil Inmlm.' .iii>! > '.'I nt p u kut,> .'iinl iit irit 

t,ii I ill I'l ). 

(Slylc No. 2) I .) I'lmi ll)>- Ik. St- p.iils in llit- In .inlitul 
R>‘\huti''> Ivli, wilii tiiil i."lt li.n k, lu,iv\ t.nu.is 

V'l nil'll fill! p!li ' t , spl • 1 tl I'lilll Idilll .I'cl i.ll-llldllil 
1 in no i I"1 . 1 • fi II -'I- i III I 'ns w ill III- fj () ||.| 

lln* P<>\1,|.|;'| l|ilillll,« i.l‘|. iMI'l 4 (l |.i| I !,l* I l)«,l III 
la II lit n... .i-v spi-i ifn '1 jiai kiM.,' .iml i t-l ill n i .n 1 1 n; i-). 

(S yit' No. 2a' ) " * oiil pn-i im Iv .is sI vIi- No. J. Imt vvilli 

I n„-li .'i -'dl.l ♦■•iiji) I III- |i .i\ i-s. till- inilnsitc ili.iijji- 
inr lla*i is <1 l4 I) im lie Itoiwn Kiixlmit'l) Ininiiiii.' 
t.c* mil J - lin tin* w.nk it Ininliiivi. spi-ii.il yolci top, 
p.i. kill.; .in. I 1 1 1 111 .1 I iM i.i'.:' ), 

All eh«*<pies or [loskil orders must be made 
p.iyahle lt» 1 he .\mtilu.un.ited Press (1922) l.imited, 
niul <• itisserl “Bank ol Lnx;land, Law ('ouils 
Branch.” 

.Address the jiackas^c l«) : 

'* CountrU-s nf f/u* WttrU," 

Bin.lin-; Dvpartmfnt. 

Hear Alley, 

Farrinifilnn Street, Lnndon, E.C.-i. 

'i'erms to the Trade uill hr Mrr>/’/iii/ "» opri/nti/oin /.i 
tlir ohiii e i/'/t/rftT. j 

SOi^TJf .'l/*7\/f.'.-l ;V rrarlrr’i shouhl ofyphf /a; Ccntrul 
AVfi-s djinii/. I.'il.. ion W’MiiSIUnUi (nr hranclicy). 

Ai'S I'R.M.ASI A N rca,hr'i In: Mtwrs. <»nri/.*ri tr (io/r/i, 
LttL, MEI.BOl'R^^'T. (nr lirarHhc\). 

CANADIAN rcatlrrt In: The Imptrinl Nai'S Co., Ltd.f 
TORONTO (or /trirrit/ifO. 
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® (.X'URRIX(J at. t.h<‘ pn*se‘iit munieiil, tho 
chapter by (^aptaiii Kiiiifdori Ward on 
Burma in this l*art should have a 
particular appeal for my readers. I have in 
mind, of course, the Avomlerful reproduction 
in miniature of that land of glamour to he seen 
at the Rritish Km])ire Kxhihitiou at Wemhli^y, 
whither, no douht, many of yo\i have found 
your way. And for those uho have not yet 
paid their visit, J can imairine lu) Ixdter 
companion and guide than ('oi'ntkiks of tiik 
World, wludhcr it he a (piestinn of Burma 
or of any other section ('f the Kmj>ire. 'lake 
Australia, for ijistanee, ah(‘ady amply treated 
in Part 5 ; or C'aiuula appeariiijj: in tin* next 
Part and Cape of (Jood Hope in tin- Part after 
that. Several eha]»tors on India have also lieen 
pnlilislied which slioiihl j)rove of lu'lp, as well 
as of interest, to p?os]j(‘etive visitors ; and f 
should he happy to h*<‘l that the work had 
contributed in any way to their enjoyment.. 

V 

Contributors to the Present Part 

C APTAIN KTNCDON WARD, who con- 
tributes tho chapter f)u Burma, is at 
present out of tin* < (mnlry <iii one of his 
trips of exphualion. lf<* is a keen naturalist 
and lias travelk-d wi(h*ly throughout Rurnm, 
Tibet and ('liina ; tliose who rea<l liis contribu- 
tion may well (‘iivy him his opportunities of 
seeiT'.g with his own <*yes Avhat ho de.scribe.s, 
but the wonderful series tif photographs which 
liave been secured to illustrate it will go far 
toW’’ards appeasing their curiosity. Also, as 1 
have said, there is Wembley ! Bukarest is 
contributed by Mis.s Florence Farm boron gli, 
and 1 thir.’v that her love? for the pe()])h‘ 
and the j'l.i-*es wdth wdiieh she deals so 
shines thna* ‘i every word she has WTitten 
that it need- no turther eomineiit from me. 


Mr. Fr.ink Fox is a giflrd writer and joiirnalifit ! 
of Australian hiitli, aud djTi\(‘s his kuou ledge 
of Bulgaria from having Iss'ii atta.c]»ed to the 
Bulgarian Armv as wa.r laurcspondent dining I 
the Ihilkan War. I 

t) ' i* 

Ground Covered by Part 12 

e<mtri!juli<m on ('anada which I hav<‘ 

U mentioned is hy Mr. K. B. Oshorn, and 
I'onsl it nt(‘s a jiistili«‘ation for flie eolour’ 
pl{jt(‘ (Ui tin' eover Jif Part S wliieli, as I stated 
on that, occasion, will eventually form the 
front is])iert* of V<»hmu‘ 2. Of 1h<‘ other 
chapters in Part. 12, Fairo. hy Mr. \alentine 
Williams, natinvilly comes lirst. si'eiiig that, the 
pholograviire siuMion illiisl ra.(ing it ennelu(h‘.< 
t h<i pi’i'.sf'iit Part. 'I’herea ft er come (Calcut ta, anrl 
< ’amhriilge, as ditfereiit in si/c. plac', origin, 
<-ii.stoms and ap]M‘a.rane(‘ as two towns of smdi 
impoi lauee could well he. 'Ha^v are desorihed 
hy Mr. Kdmuiid F;m«lk'r and Mr. Arthur (Jray' ! 
iesp(*etively, aiul Famhridgc* is illustrated liy a '■ 
remarkahly liuc pliotogiaN nre section consisting 
of pliolegraphs t.'iken spreially for tlie occasion. 
The colour .ection, which is one of unusual 
beauty, is <!evotcd to Cairo, while Canada is 
the subject of th(* second ph(»togiaviirt‘ section. 

A “ Master ” of Research 

M r. ARTIICII CRAY is the Master of I 
.fesiis (^)llege. and there could be no ' 
one better fitted tj) deal W'ith bis subj(‘ct. 

At one time he w'as Pre.sident of tlu^ (’amhi idgo 
Anti(piaria.ii Society and his l)()r)k, “ (Vimbridge 
and it.s Story,” will have m.ade his fascinating 
pen familiar to many ; tlioiigh f(‘w. probably, ' 
w'ho liav<‘ iu)t been “ in statu pupillari ” liave 

[CoHlitnird (ill pa(je Hi nf this urapjh'r 


Til'. I'ntirC' <.iinfr''tH nf f'ovNTKiKS Of TiM: WoKMJ an* iirntfrlcil li.v r.ipyriKlil in nil (‘DMiiOirs siKiiatory lo tin- llm-TK? Corivf-ntlon . 
Til.. Iiu-iai.v iiiiii ii'iist if ili«. pii-toiiHl ai'f fii|)yr)itiilf(l ui thr I'riii'il uf AiiiL-rica 
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Plastic Splendour of Argentina’s Capital 


by J. A. Hammcrtoii 

* 

Author of The Argentine Through Englisli Eyes ** 


tiryifE, visitor to But nos Aires, capital 

I of Argentina and largest city in 
^ South Ann rica, would do well 
to choose his time. For it iiiust be 
remembered that the vast half-continent 
with its length of nearly 5,(X)0 miles is 
by no means all in the tro])ics ; and 
Buenos Aires itself, though in a southern 
latitude corresponding roughly with 
that of Cyprus or Madeira in the north, 
is subject in winter-time to variations 
of climate that would be no disenidit 
to JCngland. 

Wet or line, however, the intcr- 
iniiial)le formalities of the " Aduana " 
must be endured before our traveller is 
free to look al)out ^lim and form his 
tirst impressions of Biu'iio?; Aires. liis 
l)rec(.)ncciv(‘d iiolirMis of the “ Paris of 
South America ” will ri ceive some rude 
’ shocks as he is whirled in a whee/y 
motor-car ovrT the Iruinpy causeway 
of the Avenida del 0 ('sle ; hut to look 
at a city in the neighhoniliood of its 
docks is like catching a fastidious triend 
when he has been grubbing jn the 
garden. So we may su])pn.‘ss thi-se 
virginal impiessicjns and wait until oirr 
tiavelkr has penetrated well into the city. 


F^evel Monotony of the (-Ity Site occupation 

Here it is pi;ol).rl>le that the Irrst during tire 

thing of all to strike him will be its Euro])e ^\tl 

flatness. This, ol course, he could not plete sej)ar 
verify from his p(V‘hion on the (prays to the usi 

of the Darsi'iia Sud ; hut it is a fact Aiiians dc( 

that a'rockeiy in the Plaza San Martin themselves 

»and an artificial mound in the Plaza deposial h( 

Constitiicion arc all in t! ^ way of hills an indepei 

that a drive through the city will Miiy 25, 

reveal, though some of ihe later build- date of th 

ings, and notably the Galcria Guemes leiice of ;; 

in the Calle Florida, are respectable in South 

efforts at the New York “skyscraper” pcndenco v 

Copynghted in U.S.A., 1923, by The Amalgamated Precis ■ Umtted. 
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and offer possibili tit's of far horizons to 
those who mount their soaring storeys. 

Biieiids Aires is, indeed, built on an 
unrelieved plain at an average altitude 
of 65 feet above st‘a-le\'el. The 
site is some 155 miles fit an the mouth 
of the Kiver Plate tstuaiy where its 
great wit 1th narrt)ws dt)wn to a men' 

miles or so; stretching inland 
frtnii the sht)ri' and nt)rtliward or 
north westward from tlie Riaelnielo 
rivt r, the ft'deral district including the 
suburbs covers an .rea t)f over 70 
stpiare miles. But tluse art?, figures that 
only the most conscientious will have 
committed to niemtay befor: arrival ; 
what of the thro])b,iig centre of human 
endeavour that fills these level acri's 

Oduses that bed to Independence 

1'hriee ('olonised, (?nce in 1535 l\y 
Pedro de Mendoza, again in 1542 by 
Cabe/a di* Vaea and finally in 1580 ])y 
Juan de (biray, Buenos Aires was at 
iasl successfully settled. At first, how- 
ever, it was a de])i'nileiicy of Asuncion 
higher up tlie river, and it was not until 
I77() that the city was made the seat 
of a vice royalty and the capital of 
most of Spanish Sj)nth America. The 
oeenpatioii of Sjiain by the hreiich 
during tlie Napoleonic disturbances in 
Furojic was the ullimahi cau.se of com- 
plete .si-paration. Filling no allegiance 
to the usurping dynasty the Bueno.s 
Airiaiis dt'cided to cariy^ on governmiait 
tlu'iiiselves, tirst in the name of the 
deposi'd hVrdiiiand VII. and filially as 
an independent republic. 

May 25, 1810, is recognized as the 
date of this decision, hence the preva- 
lence of ” 25 de Mayo ” as a street name 
in South American cities. But inde- 
pendence was not won without sacrifices, 
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for in llio intcrnnl dissonsions tluil 
followed Bolivia, Paraguay and I’rugiiay 
split off as se])aratc units. iM'om tluMi 
onwards, in spite of continual civil wars, 
liir story of Buenos Aires is oiU' of 
steadily increasing jnosperity, until to- 
day it is the t(.‘(‘niing ('ity thalsMK^e are 
about to examine, fourth for size in 
U\(* whole .American eontinemt. 

On ]?oard ship, no doubt, the traveller 
will have looki'd at a plan of l^uenos 
Aires, so dilh'n'Ut in its regularity from 
those of Juiropean cities, and likened 
it with misgiving to a gridiron. The 
long, straight stri‘ets enclosing rect- 
angular blocks or “ cuadras of uniform 
size (-425 feet each way) all run at 
right angles to each otlier north and 
south or east and W('st, and thus give 
little i:)romiM‘ of variety. Pmt this i^ on(‘ 
of the (U'fects of a plan :• variety there 
is in j)lenly, as we shall see. And even 
a cl(.)ser study the plan itself will sliow' 
nuniLnats dei’jartures from this uni* 
h'iinity, notably northwards by Palermo 
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and in the suburban districts sucli as 
Belgrano or Idori's. 

A drive* from the Darsena Sud 
towards the fashionabh* centre of the. 
town will tyke oik*, probably, nea thward 
along the riv'er fiont l>y way of tin* 
J^K('o ('oldn and IAis(K) di* Julio, both 
somewhat mean in appearance and of 
evil re]aitation by niglit, b\it of great 
architectural j)Ossibiliti(‘s by reason of 
their pfjsition. l^A'en n»nv tiny are 
rendered not unattractive by the gaiahais 
of the Panpie Cohai (('oliinibus Park), 
green and jl(.)werv betw(‘(‘n the paseos 
and th(‘ docks, and by tlu^ commanding 
])ink mass of the ( asa I\osada, or 
(h)vernnu‘nt House, which here stands 
s])acinnsly where tin* ancient rive*r liank 
slope's gently down. 

'Die Pas('o i]c jiilio has this otlier 
elaim to (listiiK'tion : in order to l(‘av«i 
it by OIK* of the ''-tyward streets you 
mu-'t asc'end that genth' slope ! Bra\’e 
the little hill offered by oiu! of Ihesi* 
stiet'ts, tlu'ii, and you will f'ud yours(*lf 








rr, n »r fr rr 






ORNATE HOME OF THE NATIONAL CONGRESS OF BUENOS AIRES 

Di!*nity and arc coiiibiiicd in the j^racefnt proportions t)t the I’alaciodcl Cf)ii;^rC'^o, 'vhich 

prcscjits its marble front to the Tlaza Consreso at the western end of the .-\veniila de Mavo. 

Jt is crowned bv an elonj;ated dome and the Coriiithi.in eohnnn is used elfcitively in the facade, 
which is perhaps ratln.T overloaded with statuary. Jioth i haiubers of C'eni^ress arc iiouscil here 
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in the Plaza do Mayo, the architectural 
heart of the city ; or, if you choose one 
farth(U- north, you will cross in succession 
the ('alh's 25 de Mayo, Keconquista, 
San Martin, Florida and some eUtviai 
others in succession before the f^reat 
Avenida Callao is reached. 

All thc'sc debouch southwards into the 
fine Avt'iiida de ]\Iayo, tlu? pride, of 
Buenos Aires. It stretches due west in 
a splendid vista of undeviatintj; straii^ht- 
ness from the Plaza de ^Mayo to the 
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fuhilment, for the frequenters of 
Morida obstinately n‘fiise to desert 
their allegiance. Hence one suspects 
tlu^ outcome of another lauda])le project 
that is ])iished forward year by year — - 
the const ruciicai of two threat diaf^onal 
aveiiidas running north west and soutli- 
W('st from the cornsponding angles of 
the Pla/a di^ Mayo. W hen completed 
thi‘y will i)n)vide a welconui relief from 
the rectangular unifonnity of Buenos 
Aires ; but it will b(^ long b'*fore Florida 



I-: , N . A 


WEST FRONT OF THE “PINK HOUSE,’’ FROM THE PLAZA DE MAYO 
i‘-, an rndniioim, arrhitcctiir.illv '^oiufwhat aniorplioii;, odiru o with 
f.u;a«l<s pirrrod w itli a iiniltitiiiN* f*f wiiulMW^. ItiNhMiltof hm h and tin* \\ hnlc i*\p‘i‘i<ir j olonifd 
pink, whence it dei iv<.s its popular name, “ C.i-^a Kn^ada.” The I’re-adent’s tpiai tei s are on the 
lii '-t llnoi ; on the j'nnnid and ''eeoiid Ilnurs \ aiioU" i;u\eniniont uKiee^ are in^talli’il 


Plaza ('ongreso, a mile and a half away ; 
and with the line six or eight storey 
buildings that line it and the marbles of 
the great donietl C'ongrtso gleaming 
in the far distance, it forms a ]>n)S]H‘ct 
of which any capital city might well be 
proud. Tht^ Avenida (as it is always 
called) w'as made by culling right 
thnuigb a liiT* of cnadras and w'as 
designed to.clixert the press of life and 
tihllic from tin iiarrowci streets to (he 
north and .south '>f it ; but custom dies 
bard and die Ca’hi 1^'lorida with the 
Olle Mai])!! hUxsk to the west 

still remain'^ the fashionable centre. 

F>om (he Plaza ^'ongreso north- 
ward runs another line thoroughfare 
flanked with imposing buildings — the 
Avenida Callao already mentioned. For 
it, too, great things w'cre projihesicxl 
many years ago that still await 


surrenders its ])osi!ioii of I'kmgorous 
dominanct^ over the city’s lifi*. 

J-lefoR' turning into llu\se narrow' 
haunts of (onnnerce and fashion, let 
us go fartln i iioi thward by way of llie 
('alle San Martin, l^ssenlially an eariu'st 
bnsiiH'ss tliorongbfare, lined with ollices 
and pet}x*tnally choked with Irariic, 
it leads from tlie. Axiaiida towards the 
Pla/a San Martin. These ])lazas, which 
with their In-es and llower-beds are 
out! of the most attractive', features of 
the cit\', are formed by throwing two or 
three cnadras into one ; and llu' Plaza 
San Martin is further adeaiicd with an 
equestrian statue of the general from 
whom it takes it name- an ubiepiitous 
hero in South and Central America. 

Thereafter we —and the pronoun 
should include all fashionable, Buenos 
Aires if it be a fine afternoon- thereafter 
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north while the Buenos Aires and Pacific runs westward across the country 
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SORRY BUILDING THAT HOUSES THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

lluTo aro a iiuinbor <>[ iino raava'^o-^ in this iniiscMini wliich stand'. proiniiUMillv nn the north (M't 
''ide of th(' iMa/.i San M.irtin. Its po-ition <*inpha‘-i'.es its n:dln^‘'^s, t(tr it is cniitrisN'd of t.iwdrv 
:id brie U work ad(*nK‘l with eainlv li 1 he luiiMin;:, nii >t tin* < olh-i t i< m), w.i 

boiii;lit In 'in an AiiKTie.in ihition where it was used a i>.ivilinii 


wv rejoin 11u.‘ Pnseo dti Julio for a short 
stretdi and linally ])ass along what is 
the Park l.ane of the city. 

In the A\enida iXlvear it is the 
and ilion of every rirli Ar.i4eiitine to 
l)nild liiinself a mansion, e\ ( ii though 
lie ()('('ii])V it f>nly a few months in the 
year and s])end the rest of his time in 
Paris. To the south (for following the 
trend (T the river bank tlu! Avenida has 
bent to the north-west) an' ])leasant 
gardens with winding walks 'and 
laki'Iets and s]iriibbi'rie.s ; but over 
lhes(? we will not linger, for our goal 
is l^alermo. 

At last a dusty crossing of wide roads 
is reached, and on our right are tlie ]hnes 
and eucalyjdus trees of tlie famous park. 
Cool and iiniting they look indeed, but 
a disappointnu'nt, perhaps, awaits the 
visitor wJio (‘xpects .something com- 
jiarable to the Bois de Boulogne, or even 
to I lydt' Park, for Palermo is not largt! as 
j rks go and the belt of trees is nowlierc 
iVi.ck. But continue on to the lakes, 
and all wealthy Buenos Aires will be 
seen slowly and solemnly taking the air 
in showy limousines. As for the lakes " 


tiu'mselves, it is sometinu's a temptation 
to call them ]>onds. 

Such, then, is tlu' franu work on whi('h 
hangs till' fabric of tlii' city’s daily life ; 
now to look mori' closely at the notable 
buildings, the shoi^s, the architecture, 
and at the same tinv to catch a glimpse 
of the spirit of the ix'ople by watching 
them at their comings and their goings. 
In the first place what surprise> a. 
visitor most is the ama/.ing narrowncs.s 
of the streets. 

It must be remembered that Buenos 
Aires is the world’s most ])rodigioiis 
mushroom ; in little over thirty yea is 
its population rose from 180,000 odd to 
well over a million, and the streets made 
delib(Tately narrow by the first Spanish 
colonisers are now jhtifully inadeipiate 
for the nei cls of an enormous metropolis. 
In fact, not to mince matters, they are 
an ab.solute inferno during tin* day-time. 
No more than three “ coches " can 
stand abreast in most of them, and even 
then at least half is taken up by a trolly- 
car track so that one-way t rathe is abso- 
lutely imperative. In the ('alle Florida 
(or, familiarly and invariably, Florida) 
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trariic is pcrmilt(Hl both ways, it is Inio ; 
tliis, however, not becaiist* IHoricla is any 
wider than otliers, IniL lui'rely because it 
is iiKTci fully free from the tn'lly-car — 
an exrej)lio]i to the rule. 

This narrowness of the. central strc'els, 
which so im])resst.'s itself upon the. minds 
of visitors from riti(‘S of spacious road- 
ways, is atlri])utal.)le to the fact that iho 
early buildings on the sib? which is now 
covered by the fourth city’’ of the 
American continent comprised soim^ 
sixlc‘en blocks by nine of low and 
thatched houses, chielly' of sun-drit‘d 
bih'k ; and lh(S(\ followinf^ the old 
S]^anish st3’li' with an interior conity'ard 
or patio which the Spaniards had 
orif:^inally^ dcaivod from the Moor, ])ushed 
their outer walls as far towards (‘acli 
other as ])ossil)Ie so that there mi.ehf lu*a 
maximum of shadow thrown into the 
inlervi'uin.i; lanes during the sun‘s long 
ixign in tlui stilling months of summer. 
The inllnence of tluse far off colonial 
days is still elfective, and with lh<? 
de\eloj'>inent of modern building, with 
piles froju six twelve storeys where 
onee a single one sn (Viced, th<i original 
lanes even when doubled in widtli 
nanain C(.>ni])arati\ c‘l\' narrow streets, 
through whi('li ‘he tidt' of tialfic foams 
and s])imu‘S like a mount ain-torrent 
sw’ollen bryond the coni])ass (T its Ix’d, 
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llic musliroom like growth of Ihienos 
Aires has resulted in another notieea])U; 
feature the. startling dis])arit v of an'hi- 
tt‘cture. This is being alien'd with such 
raj)i<lily tliat it is scarce sah* to s]HMk 
with eonrulciK'e a month after ieaxing 
the eil\' ; l)iiildings .seem to get dc- 
inolished in a night and substitutes of 
steel and stucco run ig) in a week ; 
but sid(,‘ by’’ side, with these towering 
modern erections it is still possij.K* to see 
an old one-stonyed lion^<* of ('ok^iiial 
<lays, built round a ])atio and with lu-vei* 
a w’indow facing on lln' stn el. 'I'his \Nill 
he lh(^ pngHTty of sonn* old and ex- 
clusive “ criollo ” fainilv, and in tin; 
.snlairbs there an* manv ^nch. 

IVaring lhes(‘ fads in mind, so as to 
l)t‘ able to make the uee'essarv aIk)W- 
ances if in onk r to sc't' sonu* Inn' build- 
ing w'(‘ mnst climb to the to]) stony 
of the house o])])o-hi', W'e will taki* a 

pas» o " through tlu‘ main streets. 
lViiia]is w’<' are in Idorida and who is 
not at some time of tlu' ! 13’ ? For 
Jdoridvi is tlu' -it<’r3' tluoiigli w’hicli 
eveiy dro]) of the ( iUVs l)lood w'( Id 
seem to ]>ass at least onci* in the 
twvnty'-fonr hours. 

Walking southwards then we shall 
nf>te the l)ad ([iialitv of tin* |ia\’ing 
and till’ sumjit lions nature (f the. 
sliop>>. 'file ji'W'eliers, Iln‘ modistes. 



SIMPLE FACADE OF AN EXTREMELY BEAUTIFUL OPERA HOUSE 
Opposite theTribuUcilos in the [.avatln stands the Te.it ro Colon— the Colnnibns ’nie.itre. It 

was erecled b) t.ike the plare, as^ far as opera is coin'ernovl, of tlio uidei tiic.itrc in tlie Calle 
Corrirntes ; and tlie perfonnanees during the short opera season, bfiiij; state-aided, are e.'ceellent. 
The exterior is restrained, if unaiubitious, but the appointinent-s witlun are beautiful 
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PALATIAL OFFICES OF "LA PRENSA ” 

Uuf* (){ tiu*. liiiC't ■tu’cl'. in Ain*' tin* A\i*jiid.i tl( 

; in il, m |i, fi u I’l.i/ i lo Ma\u by tin 

Municipal Ibiildin' <in tlu ri.ulil, an* tlu* “ Pn'n^a ” <)ltna*< 
the in«»'t dumpin' qnarl«T-; in he 


arc all fliat ora* is accaistomcd to on the 
])oiilcvar(ls of J^aris ; hut tlic chemists 
(" farniiicias ”) and shoc-sliinin^ parlours 
(“ saloncs do histrar ") exceed in nnm- 
Ikt those of any Juiropean city. 

Jf \vt' escape the tramlines where the 
side streets cross wo sliall find ourselves 
in tl)e Avenida, liaving notict'd many 
fine business houst's or “ stores '' but 
only one ]Hiblic building of note -the 
famous Jockey Club. Its outward ap- 
pearance is by no means unj)leasing, 
1)11 1 owing to ' tlie narrowness of the 
it shows u]i best at night when 
tii(* m^Tiad electric l)ulbs that adorn 
i\ are lit. Turning to tlic left down 
the Avenida, our attention is caught by 
the splendid frontage of tlie “ Prensa” 


h c a d q 11 a r t e r s “ L a 
Prensa " is the largest 
Argentine iH'Wspajx'r, in- 
deed one of the largest in 
the world. The veritable 
palace that house's it is 
marvellously equijqx'd in 
('Very resjiect, including 
baths, concert-hall and 
suites of chambers for dis- 
tinguished giK'Sts, wliih' 
tlu' view . over Hiu'iios 
Ains to be had from the 
cu])ola surmounting tlu* 
])uilding is oik* ne\’er to 
be f(>rgott(*n, es])('cially at 
niglit time wIk'II the city 
shows u]> all diamonded 
witii its prodigality of 
elect ri(' lights.* 

Adjoining the "I’ren- 
sa " palaei' stands tin* 
lntendenci;,i or Municipal 
Building where tla* .Vveii- 
ida joins the Pla/a de 
Mayo, but it is far less 
imposing tlian the news* 
jia]Hr oHici': and there 
may Ix' a moral in that, 
though as a journalist 
I lu'sitate lo ])oint it. I 
(’('itainlv know of no 
city in North .\nK rica 
wln'K* journalism is 
more alive than here, aii*l 
Paris, with its multiplicity 
news])apers which far exceed, in numlii r 
at least, the news slu'cts ])ul.)lish( d in 
lAmdon, is outrivalU'd. A veritable 
babel of tongues is rejni'Si'iitt'd by the 
papers sold in tlu^ streets eaeh day — 
ITeiich, German, Spanish, Italian, Syrian 
and liiiglish readers being (jiTered tlu? 
news of the day in tlu'ir own language. 

loitering the Pla/a de Mayo, we have 
facing us the Casa Kosada occupying 
the whole east side of tlte s([uan*. It is 
the otlicial rcsideiua? of the Presick'iit 
and derives its name from the ])inkish 
stucco witli which it is faced sadly 
dilapidated in parts. By tins time it will 
have been realized that all the most am- 
bitious and stately effects in the city are 


acliicvod in such iincndurinjL^ material ; 
but it must be nniembert'd that 
budding stoiKi in tins alluvial region is 
iinnu'nsely morcj costly than in luiro])e. 

At the north-west corntT of the Pla/a 
de Mayo stands the cathedral ; classic- 
commonplace in styli^ it striki's one as 
hardly appro]:)riato to its pur]K)se, but 
its most disturbing feature to a iuiropean 
visitor is the fact that the Corinthian 
columns of its frontagti arc permanently 
festooned with strings of electric bun)S ! 
And what is more, no o])])urt unity of 
lighting them is neglected. More 
pleasing is the domed bulk of the Palac io 
del (>)ngrcso distantly seen at the other 
end of the long Avenida. 

This at least, as w(‘ shall find when 
we come to close, (piartias, is not faci‘d 
with stucco, but it is to be; feared that 
its gleaming marble is only ,i veneer. 
Dignity atid (‘hgaiiet’, liowt'VtT, an* 
combiiH'd in its grace 'ful pro|)«n‘tions 
and its elongated dome soars abovtj 
th(' suiTomiding buildings with a liiH* 
sens(‘- of conlidence, while* grand stair- 
ways sweej) up to its ('eiilral doorway. 
Within it are tin? ('haml)er of Dejuities 
in th(‘ sha])e of an elli]is(‘, the Senat<' 
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House, smaller but richly furnished, 
and various ministerial departments and 
othces devoted to state atfairs. 

Tf we cross the Avenida at the Plaza 
de Mayo and g(3 s(ane four sepia n s 
down the Calle Dt'fensa we shall find 
one of the few historic buildings of the 
city — the Church of our Lady of the 
IvOsaiyc Tt has no |)articular claims to 
architectural distindioii, but in the 
towca* surmounting the cntranci? a num- 
ber of cannon balls are ernbeddt'd, said, 
but on doiil)tfnl authority, to be relics 
of the British bombardment of iSo6. 

P>ut it would be impossible to pass 
all the public buildings of Jhunos Aires 
in orderly revit'W. Theie an* too many 
of tlK‘m for that, and in the s(*iise that 
they are chit'llv imitatij)ns of Lm* 0 ])f*au 
styles tlu're is a et rtain sameness alxait 
llu*in ; for the Argentine has not yi t 
(leV(*lo])ed a style nf his own. Two 
buildings tli(*re are, however, which 
sh(Mild certainly not i*scape noth'e : one 
is tlu* I'ealro ('(ilon and tl*** other llu? 
•I'rilnmales or I.a ('ourts ; both staml 
in tlu; Plaza l.avalle alxuit lialf a do *n 
cnadras wi*stwanl from Llorida. The 
Cohin is on the east si(h: of tlie scpiare 
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LUXURIOUS DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE RICH 

Palaces lUieiios Aires lias, but thnv arc palaces of siireessfiil citizens. I'liis iminoii<(; rrench Keiiais- 
sauce buildiuff fr.mliii}' on the Plaza Sail Martin, the riKjst fashionable residential (piarter, b<'loii}^s 
to the Uaz. family whose liead owns “ I. a Prensa,” the i^reat newspaper. I’lie Plaza San Martin 
lies just to the west of the l^aseo de Julio on a level with the North Uasin 
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CRAMPED SPACE IN CALLE FLORIDA 

Aloni? lljc tr.un-fr(M* C.ilU’ Florida all llir: world of fashion pai'O'? 
tliirin;' llio hours in ih<* .tfh'ruoon wImmi tlic tr.illic is sto|)[)od. 
A rocKlw.iy owt-r than liotnl Strrot, and this is the busiest 

lilt ughfare of a eily <.>f tis'iniiif' miMi<.)ns 
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and *is the home of state- 
aidt'd o])(.‘ra, Iniilt to re- 
place the old Teatro de la 
C)p(.Ta which still thrives, 
h(Avever, in the Calle 
Corrientt^s nnder private 
management. 

The Colon is an admir- 
able building and the citi- 
zens are justiliably prmid 
of it ; allowing for the 
difference lx* tween stone 
and cement, no luiropean 
capital lias anything liner. 

Ojiposite it the La\v 
('ourts are no less im- 
posing, being conceived 
on a generous scale and 
carried out with great 
thoroiighne.ss of detail ; 
si.\ columns of ahllo.'^t 
Assyrian m a s s i v e ness 
support the fa<;ade. 

During this haphazard 
ramble numbers of un- 
conneett'd details will 
have registered tluan-. 
selv"(‘s upon the brain : the 
prodigality of statues, the 
excess of men in the 
treets and the dull uni- 
funnily of (heir soft hats, 
the anionnt of new build- 
ing going on, the bad 
paving of the sidewalks, 
roadways and so on ; and om^’s confused 
impressions may need a day or two in 
which to sort lhemselvi‘s out. But even 
in the long run one is still obsessed with 
a curious .seii'^e of ine(|uality, diu' to 
the sudden gio\yih of tht^ city and the 
absence of any settled canons of lasti*. 
Take a trip out to Flores ov some such 
suburb, and tlu^ iin])resr.iou is the same ; 
charming count ly residences are set 
amid ecjually ctjarming gardens, hut 
every here and theie an atrocity in the 
most garish colours presents itself. 
Barcckma is the nearest Furopean 
approach to Buenos Aires that 1 know. 

As for the occupations of the citizens, 
little has been said of places of amuse- 
ment hitherto ; and this is not to be 


wondered at, for it is a fact that the 
pursuit of the dollar is a fever which 
has Buenos Aires in its grip. We liave, 
however, lnk(‘n a glance at the fashion- 
able crowd enjo^'ing itsi'lf with sur- 
prising solemnity in Palermo, and if we 
liad gone a little farther we should 
have couKJ upon the IIi]>ddromo 
Argc'iitino, one of the largest and licst 
a])i>ointed racecourses in the world. 
But cv'en here there is little genuine 
gaiety and interest is centred chielly 
on the betting, which is conducted on 
the “ pari-inutiu‘l ” system ; ctTtainly 
tluTe is no such parade of fashion as 
one sees at Ascot or Longchamps. 

Of good restaurants, too, there is not 
a great choice ; in fact one might 
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almost say that there is no " night life " 
in Buenos Aires as that is understood in 
other capitals. Things certainly hap- 
pen at night in the Pasco de Julio in 
which it w(‘ro best not to be mixed up, 
but the world of fashion is emphatically 
not abroad. This may, in part, be due 
to the almost Moorish seclusion in which 
the Argentine woman dwells, a social 
feature that looks like a throw-back to 
conditions that prevailed in Spain long 
before Argentina was C(^lonised. 

Beyond the Ilipcklromo arc a golf 
course, tennis courts and a riding track, 
all good. The first two are ])atronised 


ticular being used with a fine lavishness 
as we have noted. The city is the 
principal terminus for most of the 
trunk-lines of the country ; the pas- 
senger station of the Southern Railway 
at Plaza Constitucic3n is particularly 
fine, while that of the Central Argentine 
and the Buenos Aires and Pacific at 
Retire will challenge comparison with the 
best in Europe. Manufactures are not 
of prime importance, the busine.ss of the 
city being chiefiy the export of the 
pastoral and agricultural produce of 
Argentina, but th(;rc is a steady growth 
in many branches of industry. 



!•:. N. A. 

JOCKEY CLUB ENCLOSURE AT THE BUENOS AIRES RACECOURSE 

III ail of th'* Uaniuo .1 (1(^ I'cbrrro (“ Palermo ”) ami ivai lied inoU i'»'uveiiieiilly l)y wav ot th 

Avj'iiida Alve.ar i'i the llipodionio, or rac.tvour^e, the resort of vast rrowds more interested in haekiii 
a winner tJi.in in tlie form shown by tlie hoises. 'I’his i;re.it private pavilion, wilh its sweep of awniii 
supported on oveT-ornate pillars, is reserved for the members of the Jockey Club 


by natives as v/ell as m(‘m])ers of the 
l^ritish and AnitTican colonics, as your 
Argentine is keenly emulative of the 
British in their national sports ; but 
the resident Anglo-Saxons arc naturally 
to be found in numbers there. With 
their various clubs and institutions 
(there is even a prosperous little fishing 
club which goes out after that salmon 
of the south, the dorado), these latter 
are more exclusive than other immigrant 
colonies, of which the Italians form the 
most numerous group. 

Buenos Aires is provided with an 
» xccllcnt water supply and its sani- 
^ ition system, only completed in 1S92, 
also good. Both gas and electricity 
are genenitcd, the electricity in par- 


All told, then, Buenos Aires onus 
most of the advantages and many of {he 
defects of a growing city ; (wen if its 
population be now stabilised, there arc 
plenty of opportunities for internal 
growth, or rather development. But 
the climate is definitely not all that i^- 
claimed for it ; even with the .sweltering 
days of .summer (which begins in Nov 
ember) the mean annual temperature is 
only 64° F., so imagine the winter 'Cold 
necessary to restore the balance ! 

And yet, in spite of damp and chill, 
there is usually a certain brisk sense of 
well-being about the climate which 
justifies the name given by the first 
colonists from Spain : Santa Maria 

de Buenos Aires of good airs.'' 


BUKAREST 

Rumania’s Capital, a “City of Delight” 

by Florence Farmborougli, i-.r.g.s. 

Traveller, Tanguist and Authority on ^Modern luirope 


B UC.URE^IT, as tlio capital and 
chi(‘f city of tlic Kingdom of 
Rumania is called in lh(^ language 
of its own people, is situated in a iVrtile 
plain in tlie dejxirtnu'iit of llfuv on the 
l)anks of tlic Dimhovitza, a modt'st 
affluent of the miglity river Danube. 
Jt is tlie residence of the king, tiic; scat 
of gcn'crnment and the linancial, com- 
mercial, judicial and ecclesiastical 
c(*nlre of the country. Tlu! name is 
derived from that of a hgendaiy 
she]dierd, Biiciir, who, it is claimed, 
built the quaint little church -the 
nucleus of llui city >till standing and 
\ neraled generally as Biserica Bucur. 

The Bukarest of to-day, luiilt on 
^generous and highly -fmislied lines and 
covering with its -ubiirbs an an'a of 
more than jo scpiare miles, is rife 
I with historical associations and, desj>itc 
iiviny vicissitudes of fortune, overflows 
with animation .i id the joio de vivre 
so natural to southern climi'S. It is a 
colourful, bright capital, a centre of 
refinement and culture, of taste and 
aesthetic ch'gance. 

Green Beouty of the Garden City 

The irresistible charm of Bukarest has 
inspired many a writ(T and l)ard ; nor 
has the somra'lcnt stream that winds 
through it been forgotten 

Dambovitza, apa duke, 

Cine bea im sc mai diicc ! ** 

Dimbovitza, s\v<‘< t water, wlioevcr 
^drinks does not depart ! ” Travellers 
catching a glimpse of ^hc city from 
afar retain a memory at once delightful 
and ineffaceable. A garden city it 
apf)cars, decked and garlanded with 
luxuriant foliage, out of the midst of 
which rise gables, turrets and house-tops 


of vniying architectural contour. Here 
s<)me fine palatial stnictuiv, tlu'rc a 
stati'ly cathedral, meets the eye ; or 
it may be a massive goviTnmr'ut build 
ing or, again, a chiirdi of delicate and 
artistic moulding, whose* gilded cupula, 
\\ki) an inverted liowl of gold, glistens 
res])l(‘ndi‘iilly in the bright sunshine 
that floods the counliy for si.x months 
out of every twelve. 

Mirror RePsetIng Hast and West 

Like a radiant jewel tlie city lies in 
the soft, sulxlued si'tliiig the Walla- 
chian ]>lain. Within its walls an' 
commotion, inoveiiu'iit, activity and 
l)ustl(‘ - lifi^ vocih’i'ous and ^'iiigliter- 
loving ; for who v a boast a lighter 
heart or gayer mien than the young 
rity-l)orn Khimanians, whose ready 
smile, ha]i])y ti-mjK’rainent, courtesy in 
manners and lieiy (“ntlmsiasm vividly 
suggest the verve and high s[nrits that 
mark tlu’ir kinsmen of western 

And yet excrywhtre iniuinu'iable 
contrasts ])resent tliemsrlves. Strong 
conllicling inHucnces f)f ICast and Wi'st 
are still at work, and considerable 
diversity of race and nationality prevails 
among tlie po])uIati(ui numbering som^^ 
350,(X)0 persons. Modi'rnism and medit'- 
valism struggle for su])remacy ; 
mansions and hovels stand side by suk* ; 
but all is in keeping with the motley 
cliaracter of the ])eople, and it has Ix'en 
aptly said that Bukarest is “ the 
mirror nlk’cting faithfully every image 
in turn of tliis old-new border country,’' 
Rumania. Among the street types 
is a mark('d foreign elenumt. Itinerant 
pedlars from the ( Irierit ply their trades - 
fmits, sweetmeats, utensils and diversi- 
fied bric-a-brac may be bought for a few 

bani their weird cries adding to 
the confused jumble of street sounds. 
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PLAN OF BUKAREST- THE LITTLE PARIS” OF THE BALKANS 


A gipsy with llasliing cyos 

and glistening white ttvtli, stands out 
from time to tinu‘, unmistakable and 
distinct even among tlie black-haired, 
dark-ey('d ]\hiilianian race ; or there 
driv(‘S by, in (jiiaint ty])ical garb, a 
Li]:)ovan coachman <^f tli(^ Skoyitsi sect — 
a body of Russian religionists who, 
many yc'ars ago, took nduge from 
j)ers(!Cution in Rumania. 

As in other count ru’s of south-east 
Kiirope., it is th(^ ])easant wlio prepon- 
derates in Rumania, accounting for over 
8o per C('nt. of the population. Jn 
Bnkarest itsc‘lf, Iiowever, very few arc 
to bf' s(H‘n ; they belong to the land 
and are dazzled by the brilliance of the 
city. Tlu^y stand somewhat in awe of 
it, too, since it is, as they are aware, the 
meeting-place of I^arliamcnt where the 


laws of the land an' framed and tixid. 
They understand that townsfolk iiv liiu- 
to look down u])on the peasantry and 
their ])ride causes th(‘m to tight shy 
of a life s])ent amid so much ostentation 
and wt-alth. For Hukan'st is an o])ulenl 
city, as a walk along its most popular 
thonnighfares will instantly pro\e. 
There is the Caksi Victoriei (the Road 
of Victoiy, comnu'inorating tlu' triumpli 
at Plcwna in 1877, when Rumania broki 
away from Turkish rnk*), with its row- 
of ‘handsome houses, and attract iv< 
shop windows ; and there is the 
Chaussec', a favourite drive traversing 
the Kissilev Park, a little sister of tlie 
Hois de Boulogne.*' Either of these will 
display various as])ects of high lif‘‘ 
justifying the sobricpiets of “ Little 
Paris ” and “ City of Delight.*' 
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Hie Little Parisians are, in fact, 
only too pU'ascd to prcst'iU to tlu* world 
a rq)lica of the great W'estern city they 
love so well. To them Paris stands for 
everything (hat tJie i.atin race with its 
restless s])irit could possil)ly desire. 
It is from Paris they draw much of their 
ins])iration ; tluMr legislation is ])at- 
terned on Lnaich institutions ; their 
int(‘llcctnal leaders, high otlicials, states- 
men and others who can afford it are 
educated at the r'rench ca])ital. Xevt r- 
theless, however ])(nt'nl tlie Iheneh 
ascendancy, traces of Ih^lleiiic inllmaice 
still rest lightly on tlu‘ Rumanians of 
the u])per classes. 

^luch of tlu'ir light-h('artedness is 
j)rol:)ahly a heritage that couks with 
the (ireek blood running in tlieir veins, 
or the outcome t^f long assoc'iatioii with 
(irecks who, it should not Ik; foigott< n, 
hundreds of years before Hh* t'hrislian 
(‘ra were not only highly civilized and 
cultured but the ])lay children of the 
world, taking e\'eiy tiling as they found 
it and looking uj)on life with wi(le-o])en, 
pl(‘asiire loving (yt'S. -Not that the 
Rumanian character has been moulded 


to any great <‘xtent by (lOM-k dominance, 
but it is triu* that many membi'rs of 
the aristocracy have* not drift»‘d far 
from the social formuhe* ])romulgat(‘d by 
the (ireek hospcKlars of the Phanariot 
regime. Vet, in sj)ile of this, they 
pride tluanselvis ui)on their Dac'o- 
Roman origin and ardently echo the 
words of “ ('hilde Harold” “Still we 
Trajan’s name adore.” 

\'aried and prejios.ses.^ing .is P)uk<i- 
rt‘st‘.s buildings are, they fail <>n a ( lose 
ins])e('tion to exhibit many archilectiUcd 
merit‘d, though iImmc an* several very 
imposing puldic' sUiutnKS which any 
\Vi*sti‘rn ('ity might be justly ])ro\id to 
own ; as, for i‘\am])le, tin; Atlu-naiaim 
with statelv Ionic facade and Jly/antiiu* 
<lom(‘ ; Hie l^)sf Oilii't* with its hand- 
some i‘ntrar.c(‘ leading into marhh' halls ; 
the new l\ila(a‘ of Justice and other 
government institutions ; aiul lliere is 
a nnml)er of fnx' (‘hnrehes, lion. 1. and 
restaurants. Tringing the narrow, wind- 
ing stn'ets are many old fashioned l>rick 
dwellings, mrislly f one sto,\ y and with 
metal roofs. Some of these* wear a C'^at. 
of decaying ])lastcr decorated with 



TOWN RESIDENCE OF THE KING AND QUEEN OF RUMANIA 

UiiUkc the inatMufumt inocloni villas of the wealthv arMorrat-^ of Hiikare>t, the P.il.itul Ke:Ml, or 
Royal Palace, standi off the Calea Victoriei, i'^ a l.mj?, low '^triK turo. ol iininipo-.iMo: apiu:.a-an< e. 
J he interior however, is of great beautv, both private and stale apartments being turni-hed with 
exquisite taste and einbollished with elaborate wood carvings and many art tre.iMires 
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LEGENDARY FOUNDATION STONE OF BUKAREST 

Local traflitiori claims this (juaiiit litll<‘ clnirch, nllcd P»iMMit'a 
Jhiriir, as the nucleus of the city of liukarest an 1 ascribes its 
foundation to one Ihiciir, a Rumanian sliepherd ; its mysterious 
ori.L^in tending to supjK»rt tlio romantic le gend 


fantastic tcrra-colta (lcsif<ns. Tlic Royal 
Palace is a long building of unpreten- 
tious aspect, but the old Palace of 
Cotroceni, just outside the city the 
favourite ttnvn residence of the royal 
family, is an extensive and artistic 
mansion standing delightfully amid well- 
wooded grounds. The supreme cJiarm 
of Bukarest, however, is its magnificent 
and well-kept public gardens abounding 
in beautiful trees, which, combining 
with the greenery of the boulevard and 
the poplars and acacias by which many 
of the private houses arc surrounded, 
impart a singularly refreshing and 
attractive feature to the landscape. 

There must be nearly two hundred 
churches, belonging for the most part 
to the Greek Church, which is also the 
State Church ; but complete religious 


freedom is accorded to 
every creed -R o m a n 
Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, Mahomedan, 
Armenian and Lipovan. 
Specially noteworthy is 
the catliedral, where the 
Metropolitan of Rumania, 
who resides in Bukarest, 
has his throne. This 
spacious building, in the 
form of a Greek cross, is 
usually filled to over- 
flowing with reverent 
worshippers, for the 
Rumanians, especially the 
hiimbh.T classes, hold fast 
to religion. 

Set on a hill, a fortu- 
nate site chrts(‘n in 1636, 
the cathedral commands 
a fine vittw of the city 
and ot the wide plain 
beyond. ' The building 
itself, Histored in 
[)resenls a distinctly noble 
and dignifu.'d appearanc'e ; 
nevertheless, it s('ems to 
lack something of the calm 
s])iritual beauty whicii 
attaches itself to the 
Roman Ciitholic Cathedral 
of S. Josej)h, an inspirin;. 
})lace of worship erected between the 
years 1875-84. Another beautiful 
.sanctuary, famed for its ornamentation, 
is Doamna Balasha, so called after its 
foundri'ss, a membiT of the old Bran- 
covan family, whose statue stands 
among tlu* trim flower-beds .surrounding 
the church. No less worthy of note is 
the churcli of StavrojM)lcos, almost 
hidden in a quiet corner near the 
Post Office — an excjui.site example of 
Byzantine architecture dating from the 
eighteenth century, with a fantastic 
portico of twisted columns. 

In recent years the city has witness(‘d 
considerable industrial expansion. TiX' 
tile interests have been promoted, in 
spite of the fact that raw material has 
to be imported. Flour-milling, owing 
to its importance, is well developed ; 
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metallurgical industries are, however, 
worked on a small scale only ; the 
making of bricks and the art of pottery — 
a y^rimitivc industry widespread among 
the peasantry — are being carried on in 
accordance with modern reepnrements ; 
and chemical enterprise is making some 
]')rogrcss. Bukarest, being the distribut- 
ing centre of the oil industry, lias 
several petrohnmi refineries, also some 
large breweries and a glass factor^'. 
Tlierc is an important transit trade in 
timber and agricultural pnuluce, and 
mention should also be made of some 
small manufactures in ])aint, varnisli, 
leather, soap and j^aper. 

Since (he Great War, Brit is] i goods, 
mainly woollen and linen, have found 
their way into Bukarest and have met 
with a ready market, which, incident- 
ally, has benefited the business of the 
long-established Bank of Kumariia, Ltd., 
a British conctan with an exeellent 
reputation among the Rumanians. 
Many of tlie .py.ooo Jews enjoy consider- 
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able prosperity ; the bulk of the retail 
trade is in their hands and the shops 
in Strada Lij)scani and other streets 
belong exclusively to Hebrew mercliants. 
A few enteq)rising members of society 
have, stores of their own ; the shop of 
Prince Stirbei optaiing on to the fashion- 
able Calca Victoriei is famed for its 
wine and butter, both ynoduced on his 
country estate. 

Kiicirding the city, some five miles 
distant, is a ring of fortifications erected 
by Biialnumt, tlie l^elgian architect, 
in 1SS5 at a cost of /J4 ,000 ,000. These 
d( fensive outworks, magnificent as they 
are, wtTe nevi'itlieU'ss doonu'd to play 
an iiu*fi\‘clive rdli^ in tlie jnolection of. 
Jhikanst during tlie (in at War. 

(h‘(»gra])hic:illy, Rumania’s capital has 
frw advantages, its ])osition soutli 
of a vt‘iy tertili* region has encouraged 
its growth and di'velopment in no small 
degree. Railway lines give acces:: to all 
parts of the country and by means of the 
Wallachian trunk line -the onlv line in 



DEPOSIT BANK, A PUBLIC CREDIT INSTITUTION OF BUKAREST 

Like many another inodc'ni bnildiiifj in the Kuinanian capital, the Lassa de Depuneri, or Deposit 
Bank, situated opposite the Bust Olhcc, is characterised by the harmony of its dimensions and 
by its rich decorativ’c design. .As a deposit and coiisijjniiient bank it was orii^iiially created to hold 
voluntary, judicial and administrative deposits ; a savings bank was attached to it in 1880 
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Canea Boiu&neasca 

EXTENSIVE SURVEY OF THE RUMANIAN METROPOLIS FROM THE LOFTY DOME OF THE DEPOSIT BANK 

Bukarest is biiiii about the river Dinibovitza, a tnin;' ..v o; li v DanuLe, to the -•'•uth ot the icrtile Wallachian plain. It is an important educational centre and 
though not very rieh in inaiiu^a^. t ii.i- a .nn. : trade and the nucleus ot the main railway systems ot the country. Decidedly colourful and 

altidciivc as i*' 't- ^ i 1 . t. ! t.tM. ■.! ■' I’.i-i- «,a the Last ” n- !.■ . niw: n i' i\ mu-, .‘-‘r. d‘*':’'ite its situation on the border-? o* the Orieut, the city teems with 
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Rumania to cross the Danube 
— there is direct communica- 
tion with Constantza on the 
Black Sea. Maintained by 
the state are several main 
roads radiating from the city 
to n(?ighbouring towns, while 
a well-ordered telephone ser- 
vice links up with Jassy, 
Braila, (ialati, and various 
other localities. 

With the whole of the 
Wallachian plain, I^iikarest is 
subject to exceedingly hot 
sumnKTs and cold winters. 
Society csc.a]x's the intense 
heat by migrating to the 
count ly and Sinaia, on the 
eastern slopc^s of the 
Transylvanian • Alps, sees 
annually an influx of fashion- 
able visitors. Then only doc*s 
Biikarest Ix'lie its reputation 
as a city of pfaiefly, and a dull 
a])athy ]XTvades the almost 
lifeless sireets. The hottest 
month is July and the coldest 
January — the mean temper- 
atun‘s for these two months 
being F. and 25"" V. 

res])ectively. June is the 
wettest month, with a mean 
rainfall of 3-33 inches out of 
an average for the whole 
year of 2274 inches. 

The surrounding maish- 
lands, now thoroughly drained, 
were. foriiK'iiy the occasion of 
constant visits of malaria in 
epidemic form ; but one of tli'- 
first acts of the late Kinj- 
Carol after accepting the 
throne was to initiate a 
thorough reconstruction ot 
the primitive sanitary con 
ditions he found in his capital. 
The narrow streets, badl\- 
lighted and paved nnighly 
with stone^ blocks, have been 
covered with wood or graiiitiN 
and several thoroughfares arc 
well-lighted witJi electricity or 
with incandescent lamps. 




Carpet-sellers display their wares in an open-air market 

The carpet industry is a popular one in certain parts of Rumania aiuuiis the peasantry, many of 
whom are singularly expert in this beautiful and effective handicraft. I he spinning a!id dyeing of 
the w'ool arc done in the country huts and despite the primitive method of manufacture many of the 
carpets arc exceedingly attractive. In some families a particular design is a monopoly 
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ELIZABETH BOULEVARD, AN IMPORTANT ARTERY OF BUKAREST 

Tlin lUizalirth Moiilfvar.l is a fine l)n>a(i thoroii-^lifare, with tree^ plante.l oa either side, that rnns 
lixiiM the iiei^^hl»()iirh«M)(l of the P.ilaro at Cotnu eni, situated to the wi'sl «)r link iresl, ri,.;ht into the 
centre of the town. An ellec tive <deetrie Ir.mi service, and s«)ine ut the he-^t shop^ are to he found 
in this str<'<'t, which ranks secoiul in popuhnity to the ('.ile.i \’it toriei 


ICU'ctric trains ])ly up and down tlio 
li^lizabclh J^onlttvard and though the 
motor omnibus lias not yet arrivt'tl, 
light taxi ears, scaling half *a dozen 
]HTSons, are running between the post- 
olhce and the Chaussee. 

TIutc is conii)lete liberty for the Press. 
News])apers, ridlecting the \’iews of 
different ])olitical parties, are many and 
varied and togidher witli bulletins 
number 114 in all. Of these sixteen are 
])rinted in h)reigii languages including 
Fnuich, Oreek, Hungarian and 
Armenian, also one in Russian and in 
Yiddish. For Hukarest’s first printing 
machine jMalthew J-Jassarab, the native 
rul(T, was responsible, and his collection 
of Canon Law was the first book printed 
(Hukarest, 1640) in the Rumanian 
language and on Rumanian soil ; l(*ss 
than fifty years later the Bible a])])eared, 
translated from Slavonic into tlie 
vernacular «f the country. 

Educational op]X)rtunitics arc 
numerous. As well as a university, 
there are several lyceums, gymnasia, 
girls* schools and technical and military 
colleges. The university, founded in 


1864 three years after the city had been 
recognized as the ea[)ital of Rumania, 
is under llu' control of (lie state, 
possesses facultii^s of theology, 
philosophy, science, law, literature and 
medicine, and has over joo ])roh'ss(US 
and about 1 1 ,000 stiuliaits. ()j)])osite tlui 
Royal J^dace and not far from the 
Athi-naeum is the Fundatia ('arol, the 
libraiy of tlu‘ university students. Its 
'^)cautiful hall serves as a lectiire-room, 
and here for two inoiillis evi‘ry year 
lectures on Fhiglisli literature are given 
and attended with keen enthusiasm. 

The Academy of Art is wi‘ll su]^])orted 
and art exhiliitioiis are frecpieiit, but 
music, perhaps, holds the foremost 
place in the affections of the people 
and most of the large towns of Rumania 
can boast a conservatoire. F2xcellent 
symphony concerts apd operas draw 
immense houses and at many of the 
cafes the ** lautari,*’ the gypsy troulxi- 
dours of the country, delight \ast 
gatherings with the witchery and 
])assion of their excpiisite music. 
There are eight theatres, two of note 
— the National Theatre and the National 




CuUura Niitionala 


CALEA VICTORIEI, THE “REGENT STREET” OF THE RUMANIAN CAPITAL 
The principal street of Riikarest is the Calea Viclorici, or Street of Victory, so called to conimeiiiorate 
the victory of the Rumanians over the 'l urks at Plevna in 1877. It intersects the town from north 
to south, is flanked by many fine buildings, including the Royal Palace, and by luxuriously and 
attractively arranged shop windows, and is the daily lounge of the fashionable world of the capital 






BEAUTIFUL EXAMPLE OF BUKARESPS ECCLESIASTICAL ARCHITECTURE 

One of the largest and most beautifully constructed churches in liukarcst is the Doainna Balasha, 
standing on the right bank of the river Diinbovitza not far from the Metropolitan Cathedral. It was 
completed in#884 and is surrounded by numerous trees and llower-beds, among which the statue of 
its foundress, Doamiia Balasha, is seen. It is particularly popular for fashionable weddings 
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WELL-KNOWN LANDMARK IN THE PARCUL CAROL AT BUKAREST 

Numerous narks and eardens are found in and around BuUarcst and greatly contribute to the garden- 
Uke““^t of the city In the Carol Park, a favourite resort with an abundance of bright green 

IhislSible sfruki^ rears its heril. «« r"“ri''“Sl,?rWauSrDrinc1^of1^^^^^^ 

Tzepes Tower, it is said to reproduce an old castle of the Wallachidii prince of the same name 
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Opera, which arc subsidised by the 
go\'crnjTient ; several clubs, political 
and social, as well as minor places of 
amusement. Philanthropic institiUions 
are well in the fore. A Jockey Club 
provides annual horse-races, the most 
popularof which is a miniature "'Derby . " 
All races arc attended by an e^^^cdingly 
well-dressed concourse of j)e^Ic and 
usually patronised by the royal family, 
both King Ferdinand and Queen Marie 
— the latter an expert and a very graceful 
ridi'r — being ardent lovers of horses. 

Holidays Secular and Religious 

The iuQuence of the English Queen 
(for Marie is a granddaughter of 
Queen Victoria) is also felt in the 
Country (.'lub on the d^skirts of the 
town, where the “ jeiiiK'Sse doreti ” can 
spend the fine clays practising outdoor 
sports and pastimes. 

Of religions h'stivals th(3^ gn'atest in 
the Grec'k ('hurch is blaster, and an 

imi) ortant service is held annually on 
the “ name-day ” of S. Demetrius, the 
patron saint of Biikan’st, whose 
mummitied body r(‘])()ses in its silver 
casket in tlui catluHlral and in tiriie of 
drought is carried with much ceremonial 
round the city. A])art from these feast 
days, the great national holiday takes 
])Iace on May lo, commemorating the 
accession of King ('arol in i860. Other 

imj) ortant po])ular holidays seem for tlic 
most part to have merged into this one. 

Bukarest in Festive Guise 

The city glowing with the Rumanian 
colours, n'd, blue and yellow, enters 
whole-heartedly into tin; prorcnidings ; 
brilliant illuminations attend the even- 
ing ceh^brations and the merriment 
continues far into the night. 

Indeed, Bukarest of to-day wears 
much the same aspect as it did before 
the Gn^at Once again dapper 

officers and smart civilians, obtrusively 
well -groom (*d, stroll along the Calea 
Victoriei and the Boulevard in attend- 
ance on hamJilgme ladies, superbly 
attired and ofil^ disi>laying fastidious 
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taste wherever the art of cosmetics i, 
scope. Nevertheless, beneath all i, 
''blatant and banal follies of socie(\ 

— Wftat society itself delights to . 
the restless spirit of the age -is If. 
sobering knowledge that a great crisis 
has been passed through. Only a few 
3 'ears ago the very fabric of the nation's 
e.xistencc had almost perished. A 
momentous lesson has been learnt ; thg 
Rumanians are the better for it. 

To-day among ministers and officials, 
as well as among the lower ranks of 
the public service, a higher slandard of 
excellence is apparent and a genuine 
anxiety to labour for the welfare of the 
country, blveii ('apslia, the inimitable 
cafe and pastrycook establishment, once 
the fashionable centre of society's 
gossip, now welcomes a mf)re sober and 
thoughtful eliiucnt. 

Intellectual Influence at Work 

Here the literary geAiiis of tlic city 
gathers to discuss the ]iroblems wbicli 
the jiromoters of Rumanian literature, 
(leorgc Lazar and John lleliade 
Radiilescu, whose statiujs are to be 
seen in Bukarest, discussed a hundred 
years earlier. Foots, writers and 
would-be men of letters are there, all 
intent on the development of intellectual 
talent and on the encouragement an* I 
safeguarding of the native language. 

And Bukarest with all a mothers 
careful cunning adapts herself to her 
children's needs. She is in the JCast, 
yet not of the East, for .she is modern, 
free-minded, tolerant, progressive and 
wholly Western in her tastes and 
ambitions. To the new .school that is 
arising —the school of scholars and 
thinkers —she will give every encourage- 
ment ; for here she finds the living 
spirit of the nation and hears the true 
voice x>f her people, ^ith remarkable 
ingenuity she is effacing the disfiguring 
scars which her conquerors, the lethargic 
Turk and fatalist Slav, sought to 
imprint upon her and • des])ite strong 
alien influences remains true to the 
original culture and mentality of the 
Rumanian race. ^ 






P)rL(.AKiA. Cfirriiiif a ^nri^r in ilir imrth shipr of tlir lilKulapc 
rnni^'f tha Elli Din r/irrh\s dawn hnnlnr felled on ils cliffs 
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Hi l.C.AUiA. It is hill rnuah l»isliirr 
till’ Snfiii-PIrvnn niihi'ny folhiri's llir 


in flu 
shruni 


on 


Iskrr 
its 


unllt'W Ji'lu’yf' 
iinndin^ av/v 
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Af- ■ 



I}Lr.f;AHiA l\rpcwlicnlar limestone elijffs tine the defile into ivliieh itu 
river Jsker, flowinn northwards, turns after leaving the plain of Mezdra. 
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\lcn: at Karlnkovo, 7clun’ it is first fnrdahlc, the raihvay follows its 
Wpaitine course at the foot of stern erases topped ivith hardy vei^etatum 
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Ai<LA. y-:K'nyri 'i> th^'^ y'^ifif i> /• />/•■ /•■»//// af tunihlin 
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K. N. -V. 


lii; LcJAi^TA. niark nunihs of the (Week Orthodox Churchy 

* iuhahit the monastery at medic^Hil Tirnovo by the Y antra 
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Its Rose Gardens and Wooded Vales 

by Frank Fox 

Author of *M.5ulgaria/* ** Tlic Malkaiis” tHc. 


B ULGx\RTA, as a modern state, was 
created l)y th(‘. I'reaty of Berlin 
(I(S78), but ill tluj thirlei'uth cen- 
tury was a ])ow(T which rivalled tht^ 
I^y/aiitine Junpire and at one lime held 
all the Balkan PcMiinsuIa from Adria- 
nople to Diira//o. It lias shared fully 
the tragedy of that ]ieninsiila, which lias 
stood in the ])ath of all the {^reat racial 
struggles between Buropc'an and Asiatic 
and was doomed to further di.^astir^ by 
the decision of (lui Roman Rm])ire to 
C(»nie fnim its si'at in Italy to die there - 
a long drawn-oni death of many agonies. 
To nnd(‘rstand ibilgaria it is necessary 
lo understand this l^>alkan Peninsula, 
inhabited by odd scraps of races and 
relics of em])ire, full of passionate 
ji;alousies and lilood feuds. 

The leading facts of Bulgarian history 
affi-cting its status to-day are these. 
In the thirb'cMith century Bulgaria was 
for a lilll(‘ whihi the dtaninant power 
in the Balkans. Kaiiy in the, fourteenth 
century tlui country was subjugated 
by the Serbs. Then the Turks-invaded 
thApeiiinsula and wiM'c helped to sonu* 
extent by the Bulgarians. At the end of 
the fourteenth century Bulgaria was a 
Turkish ])rovince, and remained so until 
the nint‘t(‘enth century. 

Vlcbshudes of Victory and Defeat 

After a war ht't\ceen Russia and 
Turkey Bulgaria gained indi'peiidencc 
subject to ])aying tributii to Turkey. 
The area of J^’asteru ]\himelia which 
was ethnokgically Bulgarian —was con- 
stituted a separate p^o^ incc. In 1885 
Bulgaria annexed Itasleni Rumelia and 
a war with Serbia followed, in which 
Bulgaria was victorious. ■*' In 3912 
Bulgaria was a partner in thei^clory 
of the Balkan Pcdi.Tation over I'urkey 


and largely extended her an‘a ; slu* 
(jnarnlh'd with Ikt allit\s and in tlu‘. 
siil)se(|U(iil war lost t(‘rrit»>ry to Turkey 
and Rumania, as wi ‘11 as to her allies. 
In th(‘ (ireat War she fought on the side 
of (iermany and lost further territory. 

Mountains as F'actors in History 

Bulgarian boundaries to-<l.iy therefon; 
an* U(»t accej)tal)l(‘ to tlu', nation's 
amliilioiis, nor coiu'enieiit to its eco- 
noinic nee(K. But taking them as they 
stand, Buig.iria chiefly jilateau or 
]daiu land c rossed by two lofty mmin- 
taiii ranges -the Rhodo])(s and the 
Balkans. On the north it *' • bouudc'd 
by the Danube ; .viriia rly an artificial 
frontier cut down from the ri\a‘r i 
Silistria to the P)lack Sea coa^t. l^y 
the cession of territory ti> Rumania in 
ipi;; this artiru'ial front i(‘r took a 
more southerly course ]o mile's from 
RiLNtclmk and reaches now to a ])()iiit 
just north of Varna. The' coast of the 
P>lack SiM bounds Ihilgaria outlie east, 
and she; has the re two ports, Varna and 
Jhirgas. On the eolith the frontier is 
Puropi'au Turkey and Greece, on llui 
west Seil)ia. 'riu^ Ikdkaii .Mountains 
and the Rhodope* ^Mountains run renighly 
east aiiilwe'st the* former almost in the 
ce*iUre of Bulgaria, the. latter near the 
(in-ek border. 

T 1 h‘ mount. liii syste'in of the Balkan 
I’eninsnla, and of Bulgaria in p.irticular, 
with its ])asses has ]’)n>foundly inliuenceM 
its history. TIutc are two gn^it liigh- 
roads fi'om ('oust ant inople to the? |>laius 
(»f ce'iitral Puro]H‘, one following the 
cenirse: of the rive'r Maritza as far as 
the h.'isin of Sofia and then contiii’iing 
along the course of the rive-r Morava 
to Jk'lgrade on the Danube^ ; the other 
crossing through the basin of Sofia aiul 
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mountain system of BULGARIA THAT 
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Plevna to the Danube many miles nearer 
its mouth. By tlu^se routes, probably, 
the men of the North came down in 
prehistoric times to the Mediterranean 
littoral to infuse a new vigour into the 
peoples of the Minoaii civilization and 
with them to found the Gn‘(‘k culture. 
By these rout(\s certainly the Turks 
pushed up to the walls of Vienna in the 
Middle Ages. By these routes lat(T the 
Germanic peopU's aimed to pc'iK'tratc to 
the Mediterranean and establish an 
empire from J-Jerlin to Bagdad. At 
pn'scnt both nnites are followed by 
railway lines. The " Oriental Ex])ress 
passes through Serbia to Sofia and 
thence to Philipjiopolis and iVlustafa 
Pasha across the Chatalja valky to 
Conslaiitino])le ; a trans-Bulgarian line 
north to south runs from the Danube 
past Plevna to Sofia and the viilhy of 
the Struma. 

The. Bulgarian mountains abound in 
medicinal springs of various kinds. Sonu* 
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of the most important have been used 
in a primitive fashion since the Roman 
times and undei the Turkish rule. 
Recently the mining section of the 
Ministry of Commerce and Agriculture 
has succeeded in di;velo])ing the* mineral 
springs at SI i veil, Banki, Varshetz and 
Meritclil(Ti ; modern health-resorts have 
been built at Banki, Varshetz, llissar 
and Meritchleri. There are, in all, more 
than 200 hot and mineral springs in 
Bulgaria in .some eighty differi nt places. 
In thi' d('partm(‘nt of Sofia then; are 
twenty-lhre(', the hottest of which is 
Dolna Baiiya. The town of Sofia itself 
po.ssesses very good hot s[>rings, and the 
niiini('ipality has built public liaths. 

In tlie vicinity of Burgas tlu're are 
the baths of Aytos, the waters of which 
were famous in remote times and have 
a lem]H'ralun‘ of 105" F. 

Hie valleys and [.iaiiis of Bulganri an; 
watered by tributaries of the Danube, 
bv tributarii'S of the; Marit/a and the 



SALT-MINES OF#AIIKHIALO ON THE BULGARIAN COAST 

deposits have been worked ftoiurciiioie nines anu tuc^a i flnrtiiiticms of the sea itself 

lagoons near the Black Sea, its origin being partiy attributed to the fluctuations 01 me sea iiscu 
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fSiruma flowing into the Aegean Sea, 
and hy some small streams flowing 
directly into the Black Sea. The soil of 
the plains and the tableland is generally 
good and 70 percent, of it is suitable for 
L’ultivation. Jn the mountains there are 
a few small lakes and many decj> gorge ‘s 
and noble peaks, offering to the traveller 
the attraction of scenery wilder than 
that of the Alps. 

For the tourist with an autumn or a 
spring month to span*, it would be hard 
to imagine a mon'. interesting journey 
than to cross Ihilgaria from north to 
south on horseback or with an ox- 
wagon. In the sumnuT such a tour 
would be li'ss pleasant becaiisi! of the, 
lieat of the })lains and the prevalence of 
flies ; but in tlu^ autumn, of all seasons, 
the Balkan Peninsula has glowing 
j'harms. The climate tluai is perfect, 
usually with warm clear days and 
cold nights, 'riie atmospluTe is full of 
i'ght and colour. 

Pd{$eant of (lor^eous (Colour 

^ Sunset from the lower hillslopes is a 
wonderful pageant. The foothills are 
('over(‘d with oak scrub w'hich with the 
,lirsl frosts of autumn puts on burning 
robes of red and gold, and as the sun 
goes down to n's‘, hung with banners 
of the saiiK'red and gold, there is a long- 
Iravvn-out procession of gorgeous colour. 

These wil<l mountains abound in game 
which has b(?en driven from thr tamiT 
])arts of K\irope — b('ars, wolves, jackals, 
wild boars, di-er, chanuus : ainl all kinds 
of birds, such as eagles, fak'ons, bustards, 
wild geese, pheasants, j)artridges, wood- 
cock, snipe and moorlu'n. 

The soil of Ihilgaria is good in the 
valley of the Danube and in the valley 
systems (around Idiilippopolis and Sofia, 
(dc.), fair on the tablelands and suitable 
for forestry in the mountainous districts. 
Of the total area 01 the country about 
one-third is (hjvotod to crops and sown 
grasses, another third to limber ; of the 
Hist a proportion is devoted to rough 
grazing (mountain sheep, goats, pigs and 
oxen), leaving less than one-fourth of 
the total area to be cla.ssed as barren. 
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The climate is marked by a \’ery hot 
short summer, in which flics and otluT 
insects are. lr()ubles()m(\ a beautiful 
autumn with sunny days and cold nights, 
a very long cold winter and a spring 
which is delightful when it is lujt too 
rainy. The rainfall coiik's gi'iKTally in 
the autumn and sjning. 

Peasant Ownership of the I .and 

The natural flora and f.uma of Bul- 
garia are thost' of ci*n1ral b'iiro])e, and 
])lanls and aiiim.ils have Mirvived in ilu' 
recesses of tlie Balkan Mountains wliieli 
liave vanished from most oIIkm' j)arts of 
F 2 urop('. All th(' onlinaiy I'hirojM.in 
cro])S and animals h.ive been intnuluci d 
and tile range t>f cnlli\aled cro]is runs 
from rict' and \’ines to rye and bailey. 
There is some coal of rather jioor 
(jnality in Buigaiia, (‘.\lensi\'e deposits 
of iron ore and some lead and salt miiu-s. 
But the country is not rich in minerals. 

Th(‘ Biilgaiian’s cliief occupation is 
agriciiltnn^ ; the syslt'in of land leniin' 
is that of })easan1. ownership with no 
Iarg(* (‘States and V( ft w’ non occupying 
landlords, 'fhe (lin f ( Tops ar(‘ wheat 
barley, mai/.(‘, ric(' (around Bhilipp«e 
])olis), tobacco and rost's, the tobatc** 
being of as good (|uality, almost, as that 
of 'fin key. d'lu* Bulgarian ( iov(‘rnnn‘nt 
encourages the ciiltun; of tobacco by 
distributing seed, fn'e of cost, imiong 
tJi(‘ planters, hy gi\ing a bounty on 
ex])(»rts and by aullnnising thi‘ Bul- 
garian National Ikmk to grant loans on 
the surety of eeililieates to the planters 
until they are able lo dispose (.>f their 
croj)s aih antagi'ously* 

(Culture of Tobacco and Ko.ves 

Tobacro culture is ( arried on chiefly 
in th(' south. The an‘a of tla' ]flau- 
tations is estimated at 7,500 acn s. Tlw* 
district of Khaskovo has thii gr(‘;itest 
yield ; then follows Philip])opohs. 
According to calculations based on 
various statistic's, thn'i'- fourths of tlu; 
tobacco crop of Bulgaria an‘ cousumi'd 
by the inhabitants and only a (piarter 
is exported. 

The rose cnip is also of importance; 
the roses are used exclusively for the 
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OLD TYPE OF TOWN HOUSE DREVNOVO, NORTH BULGARIA 

Tlic towns of nn' fa^^t riddiiifj tlH‘nis<dvi*s of ol<l world styles of architectiiiT, for year by 

year the townsfolk aro eoiniiif^ into closer r.outact with Western c iv rli/ation. Jiric'k anil stoiui 
iconses are inereasiii;,' and look remarkahlv solid and roinfortahh' by the sidi‘ of the old wooden 
Iioniestead, wliieli, ch^pite a heaxy roof of tiles thatc h, has nsn.illy a lliinsv aiipearaiic e 


of otto of roses. TIk' {gardens 
are liinil<'d to i.jcS parishes of (he 
provinces of Flii]i])popolis and Stara 
Zagora and occu])y a totnl area of 
i2,()()o acres. The cpiantity and quality 
of the otto dt'ptdid very much on the 
weather at tlie time of bloom aiifl 
gatluTinf,^ Tlic rosi's most cultivated 
in i^ulgaria are the red ro.se (Rosa 
damascena) and the white ro.se (Ro.sa 
alba). The best gardens are at 
Kazanlik, Karlovo, Klisura and Stara 
Zagora and the distilling of the otto 
is a government monopoly. The cul- 
tivation of beetroot has been introduced 
R'Cf'iitly and is confined to the province 
of vSofia ; the^ sugar refinery near Sofia 
utilises the whole of the crop for local 
consumption. 

It is intiTesting to note in connexion 
with Balkan agriculture that as far back 
as 1863 fhe much abused Turk had 


actually adopted tlic vi'iy modern idchi 
of an agricultural Credit I'oncier systeini 
in the Ikdkaiis. lu that year Midhat. 
Pasha, governor of the l/anubjani 
Vilayi't, pre|)ar(*d a .scheme for the- 
cri'ation of banks to assist the rtmiH 
pojnilation. The .scheme having beeni 
a])])roved by tlu‘ Turkish govcTiiment, 
.siweral of these banks were establi.shed. 
The peasants were allowed to repay in 
kind the loans which were advanced to 
them, the banks themselves .selling the 
agricultural products. With the object 
of increasing the capital of the banks a 
.special tax was introduced obliging the 
farnuTS to hand every year to them 
j)art of their produce in kind. 

The Bulgarian on the land lives a 
laborious life, bread and chee.se being 
his usual food, with a little meat as a 
rare treat and a glass of vodka as his 
indulgence for Sundays and feast days. 
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TRANQUIL WATERS OF A MOUNTAIN TARN IN THE RILA PLANINA 
On the whole Ukes arc not ntinicmns in 

western Rhodopes over a Imiidred lakes of ;,iy by a valley in which a pool of water 

feature of these “ ‘-*rhe -iRnLci^^ e^Lul torors of its iorronedinas 
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AGE-WORN REMNANTS OF ROMAN RULE NEAR PH I LIPPOPOLIS 

'I'lie nld town of Ilissar, Mtiiatrd sonic 25 inilr^ <liio north nf I>hili])i)opoli-; .nid --...im' ij inilr, vr.wlli- 
wcst ot Karlovo, is fanions tor its hot inincr.il sprinj^s, wrll-kiinwti lliron-hont ihc H.tlk.mA, \\\\'u\\ 
ai)poar to have played an important part in Kfmian linns. In the vic inilv an- sc.itt. red ’ , \ 11 .d 
inlerosling mins, all testifying to the ravages of lime and to the iiulill'erence of tlie I.m .iI ‘pulalion 


‘Manning early, he is .asloiiishiiigly 
ft‘ciiiid. Transfer liiin to town life and 
lie. soon shows a weakening in physical 
» libre. The streets sa]) away his tu*ld- 
bied health. A more elaborate diet 
attacks the soundness of his almost 
bovine digestion. There is no greater 
contrast between the Ibilgarian peasant 
on the land, physically the healthiest 
type one could imagine, and tlie Bul- 
garian town resident, who has not yet 
learned to ada])t himself to the 
conditions of closely hived life and 
shows a marked suscej)tibility to 
'dyspepsia, jdithisis and neurastiieiiia. 
The Bulgarian peasant has the nerves 
and the digestion of an ox; the I-^ul- 
garian town-dw<dier, the son or grandson 
of that peasant, might often pass for 
the lired-out progeny of many 
generations of city workers. 

By a system of high protection and 
bonuses efforts are being made to 
establish manufacturing industries in 
the country. The oldest Bulgarian 
industry is weaving, which has existed 
from ancient times as a home industry. 


The wool of tlie country is worked ir 
into cloths, carpets, braids, sergis, vU\, 
which us('d to be in r<‘(iiiest throughout 
the Ottoman Bm])ire. 'Hie most 
important wi'aviug centres are Pirdop, 
Banagyurishte, Karlovo, So])ot, Kop- 
rivshtitsa, Klisura, Kalofer, (labrov'o, 
Trevna, Sliven, Kotel and Samokov. 
Uiuler Turkish rule tlust' towns sup- 
plied cloth to the ini]Mrial army. 
Jhilgauian cloths wen* tlu-n hi‘ld in high 
esteem, and there was a demand for 
them in (in cce and in Asia Minor. 

Jhilgaria, notwithstanding all the j)r(*- 
occupations of a young natifai, finds 
time to encourage the arts. Tluae is 
a nourishing school of native art in 
Bulgaria. To Nicolas Pavlovitch 
iStSt)) belongs the honour of ha\'ing 
been the fatluT of modern Bulgarian 
art. He. graduated at academies in 
Vienna and Munich, and afti'r visiting 
the various museums in Dresden and 
Prague went to Petrograd and Moscow. 
In i8bi he returned to his native 
country, where he endeavoured to 
reform and modernise church painting 
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in accordance witli tlic requirements 
of modern artistic technique. 

The monetary units which have been 
adopted by IhlI^;^'U'ia are the lev (havin.i^ 
the nominal value of one franc) and 
the stotinka (centime), being llu'. hun- 
dredth part of a l(;v. lh)r some years 
after the creation of the principality 
I he government found it impossible to 
introduce any national coins. It had 
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coins. Later, Russian money was also 
prohibited, and tliere was afterwards a 
jairely national eiirreiuy. 

The Jhilgarian railways an', with tlic 
quays at tlu^ jxats, the* projurty of 
the state and are managed by a General 
Hoard of State Railways and Ports. 
There are fourtet'n lin.es travtTsing the 
country from east to Wi*st and north to 
south and some .sevcntv-two railway 



LOG-FIRED STILLS FOR THE PREPARATION OF A PRECIOUS SCENT 
Tiniiu.nst' qu.iiitilics nf mscs, n)iiL(hl\ r''tiiiiatc«l at rKi.iinn ri (iiiin tl t«) ^ ii lU •»in‘ oiiiit r «>t 

tho oil known conniU’n'’alI v as otto, or at tar, ot ro^t-^, Imt Uu.mju.u tilv .iml of tln‘ oil «Ir|M'inl 
liilK'li on lliii NvcatliL’i at tin; time of Iiarve-^tiiiLj. In many lactorirs tlir cs -d by suniewli.iL 

eriule nietlji ds, iait tti** primitive lo.Li-liiv«l stills .ire now l•l*in:4 snp' deil idem plant 


to permit the circulation of all kinds 
of fonagii money - Serbian, Rumanian, 
Russian, etc. in i(S8i the government 
put into circulali(jn two million francs 
of Bulgarian cojnpei mmiey, but these, 
well as the twel ve mill ions of silver 
money which were issued in 18JSJ-84, 
proved (piilc iiisufficiei.l Iv^ drive away 
the foreign money, so that the latter 
continued to be u.sed in all commercial 
transactions. It was not until 1887 
that the government prohibited the 
circulation of Serbian and Rumanian 


stations, l-ioth Vania and Burgas are 
connected bv railway witli the main 
lilies. I'Ik' lines havi* been con.strncted 
very cheaply (about {.7,500 a mile) coii- 
sidrriiig tlu* nature of the country which 
they IraverM*. 'I'lny may l)e said to 
be profitable to the state since in ])rc- 
war limes they returned a])out 2}, per 
cent. intere.st on their cost of construc- 
tion, despite the fact that they gave 
many concessions to local intlustries. 

The Bulgarian is a great road-maker 
and the main roads in his countrv are 




FRUITFUL VALLEY BORDERING THE ISKER DEFILE NEAR KARLUKOVO 


'I’ho T«k<*r, a tributary of tbe Daiuibo, with a lc«u;th of i.?f) milis, ri'^cs in tbu Kil.i Pl.iuiua, flows 
throur.li the Stara IM.uiina iu a luajiiiilirrut Kor^<‘ au<l loius the Daimbe above Cor.ibia. At times 
tlu; river is ov(‘r i/>oo h'et below llu; f^cMieral level of the surroundiii,:; eouiitry and luae atid there 
near the nid saud^ittnie cliffs eiKdosin-j the gori;e are plains and vatU.v> ot woiuipms fertility 


cxa'llciil. This road-making instinct is 
y)ro()f (3f a staldc sense of civilization. 
Ihit as regards tlu* greater part of the 
country the roads an^ still clrnuntary 
aiul the one means of trans})ort is the 
ox- wagon ; and a very got)d means 
it is. 1 recall in the 13 alkan War of 1912, 
when I was with the Hnlgarian Army 
as a war correspondent, how the o.\- 
w.ag(3ns were used hir trans]3ort ; it 
was a marvel of organization. The 
railways got choked and even the horse 
failed, but tlie ox never. There were 
tlioiisaiids of ox-wagons crawling across 
the country where there were no roads. 

The ^)xen seemed not to walk but to 
crawl, like an insect, with an irresistible 
crawl. They suggested those armies of 
soldier ants whicli move across Afriai, 
eating everything they encounter JUid 
stopping at nothing. 1 had an ox- 
wagon coming from Mustafa Pasha to 
Kirk Kilissc and wc went over the hills 
and down through the valleys, stopped 
for nothing and never had to unload. 


And one can sliu ]) in these ox-wagons. 
TIutc is no jumping and pulling at tlu*. 
traces such you get with a Ifariussiui 
horse. The ox-vwigoii mov(‘S slowly - 
but it always iiu»ses. 

The postal, lek'gra\)hic and tele- 
phonic faciliiii*s in Bulgaria an*, quite 
ecpial to the a^ erage of Knrope. There 
are about 200 post-oflices, about, 7,000 
mill's of telegra]3h wins and 600 miles 
of long distance tcle].)honc. The postal 
and telegraj)h administration yields a 
small surplus to the freasuiy. 

The normal trade of Bulgaria can 
hardly be appraised on its condition 
to-day. Before the w^ar of 1912 the 
inlp<3ris .were of an annual value of about 
£ 4 , 000,000 and the exporfs of an annual 
value of about ^4,500,000. Tluj chief 
import trade was from Austria ; hmgland, 
Turkey and Germany followed in that 
ordeT. The chief markets for Bulgarian 
exports were Turkey, England, Germany 
and Austria. The chief financial in- 
stitution of the country is the Bulgarian 
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National Rank, which is a stale institu- 
tion. There is also a state savings 
bank with several branches which are 
much favoured by the thrifty peasantry. 

fhe principal towns of Ihilgaria are 
(juite u]) to the central Kuro]H‘an stand- 
ard. The sight of Sofia, the capital, is 
a glad suqirise to the traveller, but tliis 
is described in a separate chapter. The 
second largest town is Philippopolis with 
a population of some (^^,400 persons. 
Named after Philip of MaciHlon, it was 
llie chief town of Thrace in Roman 
tiiiK's and the capital of the ])rovince of 
l{astorn Rumelia undcT Turkish rule. 
Advantage ‘ously situated on the right 
Ixink of th(! Maritza riv'er, navigable up 
to this point, surrounded by an exceed- 
ingly f(Ttile country and lying on the 
trunk line; from Vienna to Constantinople 
via Belgrade and Sofia, Philippopolis 
has long be(‘n the principal commercial 
('(‘litre and most prosperous city of 
•Southern Bulgaria, and its beautiful 
1(H ation in the midst of granite heights, 
('onimnnding niagnificent .vi(‘ws over the 
fruitful jilains of J'.ast(‘rn Rumelia, has 
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assisted in no small degree the promo- 
tion of its jiopularity. It has an ex- 
tensive trafl(^ in rice, tobacco, otto of 
roses, silk, cloth, wheat and wine — all 
commodities which, in their raw state, 
ar(i produced on the rich soil of the 
neighbouring country. 

Of the six poits on the Black Sea 
mentioned in Bulgarian olfu ia.l statistics 
only Varna and Burgas have any rt'al 
importanci*. The remaining four, l^yela, 
Mes(‘mvriya, Ankhialo and Sozo])ol, 
have an insignilicant trade being only 
calling-stations for coasting vessels. 

Varna is situated on an inlet of tla* 
Black Sea, ] 2 ^ miles by railway east- 
north-east of Sofia, iu*ar the s])ot whiTi* 
the Provadi, after flowing through a 
grandly sci iiic, mountain-walled valley, 
emptit‘S its waters into the slultered 
bay. Tlu‘ harbour, deep and caj^acioiis, 
is ice-free during the winter months 
and (.)ffc‘rs on(‘ of thci most st'curii anchor- 
ages in the Black Sea. Along.<,ide the 
quay lh(‘re are .‘’out 4J Idthoms of 
water, and the facilities for handlir ; 
cargo have b<vn git'allv iiicrea'^ed sime 



BULGARIAN NATIONAL COSTUMES OF BYELA TCHERKOVA 
The Bulgarian country women have tew opportunities to study or copy the fashions of their town 
sisters and their gala and everyday costumes are still a quaint combination of the styles worn by their 
ancestors. All the materials of which the various garments arc made are home-spun and ol a most 
durable character, the spinning and weaving being cJirried on chieliy during the winter mouths 








SPLENDID SITE OF THE SHIPKA PASS MONASTERY 
T 1)0 Sliipk.’i a noted pass in the Halkaii Mountains of JinlKaria, lias a sninniit .1,370 feet in 

Ju iillit and tra\’ers('s the ran^^e from north to south leading' from riovna to IMiilippopoIis. It fi;.’,nroii 
larnely in llic Rnsso-'rnrkisli War of 1877-78, and this beautiful inonaslorv, overlooking the rose- 
fields of Ka/anlik, was eicctcd to ooniinemorate the Russians who fell in the B.ittle of Shipka Pass 


the construct i(Mi of modern harbour 
works and a canal connecting the bay 
with Lake Dtivna west of the town. 

Tlic town, prettily built on the hilly 
north shore of the bay, ranks third in the 
kingdom in pojiulation aftiT Sofia and 
Philip])o])olis, and has 5o,(Soo inhabit- 
ants. Several handsome modern build- 
ings, including the barracks, post-office 
and National Bank, stand out con- 
spicuously from among the older struc- 
tures and, as the departnu'iital capital, 
an episcojial city and a poj)ular seaside 
resort, Varna |)ossesses numerous at- 
tractions and interests and can boast 
a fashionable social life as well as a 
nourishing commercial trade. 

It has a considerable export and im- 
port trade, formerly far exceeding that 
of Burgas, but since 1913, when the 
Bulgarian Dobruja was ceded to 
Rumania, trade has somewhat declined, 
for a large quantity of the cereals 
shipped from this port was drawn from 
the fertile Dobruja district. Cotton- 
spinning arfd soap-making are among the 
chief industries and tanneries, distilleries 


and breweries are to be found, while the 
principal articles of comnuTcc include 
grain, cattle, hid('s, butter, leather, 
cloth and wine. The import trade com- 
prises coal, j)etroleum, some textiles and 
chemicals, and iron and machinery. 

A railway oj)ened in 1867, with 
branches connecting the town with 
several parts of the country, runs direct 
to Rustchuk, the chief port of Bulgaria 
on the Danube, famous in past years 
as an old Turkish stronghold and in 
present time's as an important com- 
mercial centre and railway junction. 

Both Varna and Burgas enjoy a less 
severe climate than some of the inland 
towns and Burgas, lying on a gulf of 
the same name, 55 miles south-west of 
Varna, has a comparatively mild winter. 
It has an approximate population of 
22,200. The chief exports arc agricul- 
tural and dairy products and the im- 
ports machinery, hardware, textiles, 
iron and cotton. The railway which 
connects it with Phihppopolis and Sofiii 
runs down to the quays where there is 
a water depth of 25 feet and over, with 





DAM AT THE HYDRO-ELECTRIC POWER STATION, 

This electric-power station on the river Iskcr is in operation at 1 ’arieh arc vo, sonic 
east of Sofia. Most of the tributary streams of the Danube, risiiif? at all hcij^hts, aic ut ya 
of inechaniral energy, and supply the water-power used by the country people for ? ] ' 

fashioned mills which may be seen in large numlxirs ranged alongside the coinse of the n\ • 
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miles south- 
as sf)urce3 
their oUl- 
rs 
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acconiinodation for v(‘SS(‘Is of 6,000 
tons ; Uio loadini^ and iinloadini^ of 
airfi'ocs airrird on direct from the 
(jiiuys. The luirboiir has a good fresh- 
vvatcr sn])ply and despite comniodions 
and .safe ancIionijL,^', inadecjiiate t‘qni])' 
iiKMit for the liandJin^.^ of (\'irgo con- 
tinuc's to b(.* a drawback to the pros])erity 
of the port. 

Tlie J^nlf^ars are racially iK.'arly akin 
to tlui Turks first cousins at least. 
Minglinijj with the Slavs they ado])le(l 
their lan^uat^e and many of their 
ciistoin.s. ihit somethin^^ of tluj Turk 
survives to this day in the character of 
tht^ Bulgarian ])eo])l(\ It sIkjws ])arti- 
cubuly in thi'ir tn'atmeiit of their 
women. Though the Bulgarian is mono- 
gamic, he submits his wife to an almost 
harem disciplini'. (.)nce married she 
lives for the family alon(\ Though she 
docs not wi'ar a veil in tlu^ streets it 
is not customaiy for her to go out from 
her home excej^t with her husband, nor 
to receive com]xiny ('xct‘])t in his ])re- 
senct', nor to freciueiit theatres, restaur- 
.ants or otluT places t)f public amuse- 
ment. There is thus no social life in 
Bulgaria in tiu; Western European 
.sense of tlie term. 

The Bulgarian’s focxl is frugal -whole- 
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meal bread, .hard ( heest', soft d: 
(wliich is like rank hut Or), vegrtnj. 
vcij occasiona lly meal and eggs, h ) . nji 
his Turk cousins he has atuunred a h>\ - 
of swet‘t meats, and so for his tre.U'. 
lollies and cakt‘S are es.sential. Jhi: 
also he is a .Slav and likes a glass 01 
vodka on Sundays and fi'ast days. Th 
is sober, however, and drunkenness i- 
rare. His chief drink is water, with 
now and again t(‘a madi^ in the l^ussiaii 
fasliion, or coffee made in tlu‘ Turkish 
fashion. At thi; villagi' cafes th(‘se are 
the chit'f refreshnuaits vodka, tea and 
C(Tfee ; but a light beer is also brewed 
in Bulgaria. 

Both as rc'gards food and drink, 
how('ver, the Ihilgarians’ habits are 
gov(Tned by an inti-iise t^ugality. Tin* 
country givt‘s no viry rich return to 
till* ])ea.sant. Tlie household budget 
leav(‘s very little margin over from tlu* 
strictly lucessary food expc'Uses. That 
margin the Bulgarian powers in the 
main to save rather than to dissipate. 
The Jhilgariaii is economical, not to say 
grasping. Ibi dn^ams always of getting 
a little richer, in his combination of 
tlu' instincts of a cultivator and of a 
trader, lu‘ n^stanbles somcAvhat tlie 
French peasantry. 


BULGARIA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Xatnrcil /)irisinu<;. J.oess - covered 
northern y^ateaii, with a scarp face to the 
Danube. Balkan .Mountains. .Plain of 
]!^astern Huinelia drained by the Maritza. 
Rhodope .Mountains witli the Struma 
valley. Mountaiu txisins : (i) Sofia, in the 
Tsker valley; (ii) Kusteiidil, in the upper 
Struma valley. 

ClhiKttc ami Vegeiatiou. Central 
luiropean. Great extremes on the 
exposed plateau, with sudden severe 
changes of temperature, summer rains 
and ste])pe vegetation. More equable 
climate on the plain, with autumn rains 
and a vegetation transitional in type 
between steppe and Mediterranean. 'I'lie 
basins are intermediate between plain 
and plateau**; the mountains are colder 
and well-wooded, with walnut and 
chestnut trees in the sheltered valleys. 

Products. .Mainly agricultural. Half the 
people live on small holdings of less than 
six acres. Wheat and maize on the 
plateau, tobacco, roses and rice on the 
plain and fruit in the basins are important 


crops. Me.'il, l.)oth beef ami inullnn, is 
])roduced on the Alpine ]xistures on the 
Balkans. Coal is mined at IVrnik. 
I Bulgaria had Pj send coal to Serbia as part 
of the (ireat W ar indemnity. Idour, otto 
of rx)ses, wofdlens, cottons and cigar(?ttes 
are the principal manufactures. 

Connuunicaiioiis. Vienna * Coiistaii- 
linoplc route across the Sofia basin ami 
the plain. Danube to the Aegean routes : 
(1) by the Iskcr valley in the plateau, the 
Sofia ami Kusteiidil basins and the 
Struma valley ; (2) from Rustchuk across 
the Balkans (by road through the Shipka 
I^a.ss to tlie Maritza. valley). I’orts : 
Burgas, with railvvLiy to Rustchuk ; 
Varna, with railway to Idiilippopolis. 

Outlook. Kssentially bankrupt now in 
conseipience of the J^alkan and the Great 
W^ars, yet rooted to the soil and with 
easy communications except for the 
lack of an Aegean seaport, Bulgaria, by 
cultivation and trade, will regain its 
former prosperity, provifled peace reigns 
in the Balkans. 
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Jungle-clad Basin of the Irawadi 

by Captain F. Kingdon Ward 

Aullior of “ fn Fiirtluvst IFiriiui’ 


B I’RMA. tlioiigli ])()litically a pro- 
villa* of the Indian ICmpire, is 
separated from pi'niiisular India 
by tlu^ Hay of Heni^al, and from Henj^al 
and Assam by a f<rid of parallel mountain 
chains covered with impenetrable juni'le. 
Thus racially and gt*()t(raphiealJy it has 
always been compL.‘l(*ly severed from 
India. Its relationships are ratlu^r with 
Tibet and (diina, thougli these, too, are 
somewhat remote. 

Geographically Hunria comprises the 
valley and dt lta of the Irawatli river, 
together with the adjacent coast and 
tht; estiiaric.'j of the Sit tang and Salween 
rivers. This n‘gion, Hurma i)ro})(‘r, is 
inhabiti'd chit*fly by Barmans in the 
north and by their ancient enemies, 
th('. Talaings, in the south, both of 
them immigrant races. 

Politically, mod<‘rn Burma includes 
•also the Shan plati'au to the (‘ast, in- 
halhted by poojiki of the Tai (Slian) 
race; the Kachin IIilJs beyoiul the 
contluence of the two great branches 
of the Irawadi ; the ( hin Hills west of 
the Chindwin river ; the .\rakan coast 
from Teknaf in Bengal southwards to the 
delta.; the 'reiiasserim coast from 
Moulmein to Victoria Point, together 
with the islands of the Mergui Archipe- 
lago ; and the trans-Salwt'en territory, 
betw'een th(^ Salween and Mekong 
rivers, c'ccupied by more or k‘ss 
barbarous tribes. 

Wave on Wave of lmmif{ration 

The gi'eater part of this region, except 
the Shan plateau, is occupied by peoples 
of 'ribet-Burman or of the r aiKpiished 
Mon-Khmer (Tedaing) race, and is in 
that sense Burma.” The historical 
division into Low^er (British) Burma, 
with its capital at Rangc^on, and Upper 


(ind('pi‘ndent) Burma, capifal Mandalay, 
still survives; the 20th j^aralh'l marks 
the dividing line. 

Tile only simple apprciach to Hurma 
is by way ol thi* sea, and hence llnae 
was for long no outsidt' int(‘rference with 
the country, ft was tlu^ peopK* already 
domiciled in Burma who stnixa* for 
dominion. They had driven out the 
original inhabitants - whoever they may 
havt^ been long ago. They had conui 
down from the bleak mountains to the 
warm hatile ])lains, wave on wave, 
slowly through the a*nturies ; hrst the 
Mon-Khim r, then the Tibet -Biirman, 
iinally the Shan. 

Invaders irom Over the Sea 

As each group grew in power it 
hmght with tin* otluTS for tlu^ whole, 
until in the end tin* Burmans pn‘vaiJed 
and gave their name, language and 
civili/ation to thc! country. Thi‘ Slums 
then occu])ied the eastern plateau, 
while th(.‘ Mon-Khm(T (Talaings) 
dwindled in powi r and were absorbed. 
Thus a despotism gn^v uj) in Burma un- 
molested by more powerful neighbours. 

Not until a si*afaring peo]^l(* came w^(*rc 
hi‘r kings threatened from outside. But 
1 \ ing off the main .sea routes to the l^ast, 
and beyond reach of the Tradi*s, it was 
aimjiaratively lati* before pi'opk* came, 
to Burma from the first the 

J\)rtnguest.‘. tlieii tin? Fn‘nch, finally the 
hhiglish. The long coastal strijis of 
Arakan and Tt‘nas.<erim fi*ll an easy 
pn*y to th(^ aggressors, and atti r tlu^ fall 
of Burma ])rop<.‘r w(‘rt* welded politically 
to the latter. 

Whoever held India and the Irawadi 
valley naturally held the intervening 
country, and an arbitrary frontier be- 
tween Burma and Assam was delimited. 
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Northwards a frontier was more difficult 
to define, since a wide strij) of no-inan's 
land separated Burma from Tibet and 
China, and to this day the frontier here 
is in a fluid state, neither country 
administering right up to its limit, 
j^urma ends wlierc the Irawadi rises, 
more or less ; beyond li(\s Tibet. East- 
wards also the frontier sliifted as 
British administration advanced till it 
met Cliinese admi nisi ration, a process 
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plateau to the east, llie Arakan. Chin 
and Patkai hills to the wt'st ; th(‘ whole 
enveloped in the extreme north by an 
arc of snow-clad mountains forming 
the rim of the Tibetan ])lateau and 
sending down long spurs into the 
Irawadi jungle. For al)out loo miles 
the Mekong ri\i'r forms the boundary 
with loeiicli Indo-China. and sontli of 
that again is the more or less artificial 
frontier witli Siam, ending up with the 
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PALACE PREMISES THAT BECAME A SOCIAL CLUB 

After the I lieel>.i\v the my.il p.il.u t? at Manf]ala\' was ii-eJ fm' simuc Ujiic as 

barraeks aiifl <ilhr(!s fm* tlie Mriti'^h ^\(tniiiiistrati«)ti. rhe hall nf aiirluMu f iM'c.iine Hu* iiarn'-nn 

diureli and the private hall of audieiu'e aiul preiMi''r> wi-n- «>»Mipi»*d by lh«’ l’p;)»‘r Ihinna Chib. 
All h.ivc now been evariiated aiul the palace is lu'in;^ pn->erveil as a national nioiniincnt 


which is not everywhere compk'ted. 
Tlie reason wliy Burma lias grown so 
eiiorniou.sly since the British connexion 
is that Britain could not lx*ar to see 
this no-rnan’s land barring her from 
direct access to her mdghbours. There- 
fore she prudently extended her ad- 
ministration to meet thcir.s, before tliey 
could do lik(!wisc. 

Modern Burma is thus an artificial 
conception, with rx somewhat arVatrary 
a,nd in places indefinitt‘ land frontier of 
about 1,700 miles. Briefly, it comprises 
the broad delta and valley of the 
Irawadi, forming a wedge of low-lying 
country hemmed in between two series 
of parallel mountain chains — the Shan 


Pakehan estuary. 'l hi‘ provinur has a 
total area of over 230,000 S(juare milt s 
and .a pojnilation of o\ (‘r r 5,000,000. 

The coastline, forming tin' eastern 
shore of tluj Bay of Bcaigal, is about 
1,200 miles long, stretching in a geiuM al 
south-eastern dirt'ction from the 21st 
paralJ('l to the mouth of tlu' Pakchaji 
river iii latitude io\ with a big n'- 
entrant in latitude ifP wIjitc tlie 
Irawadi delta is. 'fhe surface is much 
diversified, though the almost continuous 
blanket of forest tends to conceal much 
of the variety. 

The chief rivers arc tlie Irawadi, 
which bisects the country from north to 
south : the Chindwin, an affluent of the 
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BUDDHIST SCRIPTURES IN STONE: THE KUTHODAW OR FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY PAGODAS 
Piety has raised few edifices so surprising as the Kuthod'*w, or 450 pagodas, which stands outside the walls of old Mandalay. King Theebaw’s uncle caused the 
Books of Buddha to be engraved on 450 large stones which he set up so as to form a square, each beiiisr enclosed within a small pagoda. A wall pierced by ornate 
gates surrounds the pagodas, in the midst of v.hich a temple rises. The area ci»vercd by the Kiiti-oilaw is about Soo yards square. To the right, on the road t * 
SlaMflal.'iv Hi'l; the also rci.tan^uiar “ Incoinparabh’ •’.> r ' .rj?- rvu' :Iithi ■: r-i t ,r- .i:' Hi: ? ]’i •_ 
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OLD FOURSQUARE MANDALAY WITHIN ITS MOAT-DEFENDED WALLS: ONCE CAPITAL OF INDEPENDENT BURMA 

Manda’./iy wa> built in by Kinp MiiKb'.n, who made it the capital of indepr-rlent Burma. It was orijinally a square enclosoii v.ithin a wall, with wooden 

towers lAcr the ^iiatcs and further prutccted by a moat. .An inner square coricameJ ^iie roy.il palace, treasury and arsenal. The city was occupied by the British in 
1SS5 and after a destructive lire in ibo2 was rebuilt. The old town is now called F.jrt Duftcriii and. with the new inunicipai area outside the walls, Mandalay is 
now a large, up-to-date city, capital of the Manualay Division ou-i the cotnitiercial centre of Ljcjer Buruia 
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Irnwadi ; the Salween, which rises far 
beyond Burma but flows through the 
province for 500 wiles ; the Tenasscrim ; 
and the; Sittang. They all flow from 
north to south. J3y far the most 
important of tlu^se is llie Irawadi, 
navigabhi for j,ooo miles. The 
C'hindwiii is navigable for another 300 
mil(‘s, but strange to rt'late tlie Salween, 


Similarly, first-class active volcaw.rs 
no longer exist and the mud volcaivn s 
are too small and local to he of mud! 
importance, though inten^sting enough. 
But the isolated cone of Popa, rising 
5 ,(X)o feet above the plain in central 
Burma, was active in recent geological 
time. With the exception of the delta, 
the coastline is rocky and picturesqu(\ 
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MONUMENT OF FRUSTRATED ENDEAVOUR AT MINGOON 

At Min;Ao(>ii, nine miles norlli of Maiul.ilay, this siiif;iilar ruin is the largest mass of brickwork in 
the wnria. *It measures .^50 feet in length ami Iweadth ami 155 feet in height, ami was intended to 
be the i)edestal of an immense pagoda, but King Miiitayagyi, who projected it, became short of 
money and the building was never completed. In 1^39 tlie solid mass was rivcMi by earthquake 


thougli much tlu^ longest, is useless for 
navigation, it j)ossc.sses instead the 
grandest scenery in Burma. There arc 
no large lakes, the Indawgyi covering 
but 90 square miles ; the Indaw and 
Inle lakes are still smaller. They were 
all doubtless much bigger in an earlier 
period of the earth’s history and it 
seems likely that they will disappear 
altogether in a later age. 


The estuaries are fringed with mangrove 
swamp, but elsewhere the coast ends in 
abrupt cliffs or forest comes right down 
to the beach. The islands of the 
Mergui Archipelago are a paradise of 
beautiful scenery. 

The climate varies considerably in 
different parts but the whole of Burma 
comes under the influence of the mon- 
soons. Throughout the summer the 
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jolMi ni.-Jitiy 

j'JEEN’S GOLDEN MONASTERY AND ITS GILDED ROOFS AMONG THE PALMS 
Onoru S\ipavah T-at bad thi^ oxtrac^rdinarv builtliiiff <i.i up in tbo hope th.P t would ..mu way 
JowaaU oxpialiiij' bur many Thn wludo place, eavts, mufs ;md balu^tr.ub‘S is ' laboratcly carve, 

m ilhistratioiiof incidents in tin- life of Huddbaand fditter^; with f-pll tbrouidi the ln>Mds..t the palmy that 
screen it from the mad. It is about a mile and a ball tmm Imrt Diillenn. Ibe old city ol Man.lalay 
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GRUESOME LEOGRYPHS THAT GUARD THE ARAKAN PAGODA AT MANDALAY 

Within the sacred waUs is the famous brazen Buddha, 12 feet high whose 

not inferior in sanctity to the Shwc Dagon itself. According to the legend, the 11^ 

be fastened together till the Gautama himself embraced and joined it. Ihousands of 

the place and feed the sacred turtles with cakes and rice, so that the beasts attain enormous proportic 
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ONE OF THE SPACIOUS, TREE-LINED STREETS OF MANDALAY 

T.;iii(l th.it ill iSiio wa , mcrr '^waiup to-dav i-: IIh* siti* <if Alaiulalav, ( itv JiUMsurinL; six 

miles fnnii iioifli (o snutli aii.l thri-e miles fmm ea'^t lo west ami eonlamiii,: a mixed |i(>jHiIalioii 
of i.|S, ()()() people. rill- mniiic'ipal area oiilsidr tlio ori-^iiial eitv walls w«-ll jdan ‘d and laid out 
uitli lu'o.'ul, well im-talU* 1 mads ami stiiMd-^ like this^ well-li^^lifed and lined with emies of trce'i 


soulli-wvsl iiioiisooii blows up from the. 
Indian Ocean brinjdint^^ heavy rain 
Diirini; the winter the wind l)lows from 
the} maiiilanel of Asia and several months 
of flue, dry weather result. There are 
three seasons in L'pper Ikirriia, cold, 
hot and wet ; but scarcely more than 
two in Lowit Burma, wiT and dry, 
both of them hot. 

The heaviest rainfall occurs on the 
coast, which ix'ceives the first onslaught 
of the. monsoon. Torrc*ntial rains fall 
bctw(}cn June and (.)ctober, sometimes 
as much as 250 inches ; but there arc 
breaks of rinc weather. At the apex of 
the funnel formed by the mountains of 
northern J 3 urma the rain-bearing winds 
are gatlu^ed up and sucked dry ; here, 
too,, the rainfall is very heavy, but more 
equally distributed throughout the year. 


At Rangoon about (jo inches fall in six 
months. Central Burma on the other 
hand, surrouiitled by hills which screen 
or divert the moist air currents, (‘scape^ 
with a paltry 3f)-inch rainfall. 

The change of the monsoon in .sp:)ring 
and autumn is accoin]xniied by gal(‘S and 
thunderstorms and cyclones occur in 
the Bay of Bengal. The damp heat of 
Rower Burma is trying to luiropeans. 
but the dry zone, though the tempera- 
tures there arc higher, is considered 
healthy. The three months' cold 
weather (November to February) is, of 
course, a great standby. During the 
hot weather (March to May) in Rangoon 
the day temperatures exceed 90° F. ; in 
Mandalay they exceed loo'". Septcmbei 
is the worst month of the whole year 
throughout all Burma. 




^ Hi'rbcrt O. Poiiiliig 

Hi^KMA. . Inumfi the treasures in the hundreds of pagodas at Pagav^ 
is this hell in the temple of /inanda, Huddha's * beloved disciple 
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Hi jKMA 'I rtitfersitifi frnftt fiorth ftt smith th*' Irniiofidi is /hr w/r/*// eMr/t^r\* f,f ffn^ rt*i4Pjir\>'M 






Burma, liuilt of teak profusely decorated with elaborate earning and heavily gilded both within and without, 
the Ouern's Golden Monastery in Mandalay is reputed the finest building of its bind in all Humia 



Col. W. J. I». Hndfl 

HrKMA. Although curved, out of teak %Dood the^curtains of thin shrine 
in the ^hwr Dagon pugodfi shozv against the light like filmiest lace 
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Hukma. Perfection in wootl-mnnng is nitamed in tins slinne.o 
strange contrast to the- crude sculpture of its stone mages of Buddha 

1113 





lavishes on the can<ed steering-chair tvhence the rudder is guided 
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Burma. In Kengtnng, capital af the largest Hrthsh Shan State, the 
K J'awttg draws pious Buddhists from the market crowds 

tiiS 



In the limestone cliffs near Moulmein the Farm ( aves are vast natural 
halts lined with platforms once crtnvded tvith images of Buddha 



ilfrbcri U. l*onlitllc 


Bukma. Numerous sitting, figures of Buddha of varying sizes still 
remain in the Moulmein catws, and before them Burmese women pray 

Ills 
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The Shan plateau, 4,000 feet above 
the Irawadi, has a d(‘lightfiil climate. 
Here dlic temperature rarely exceeds 
So'^ and frosts occur in the winter. The 
shininer rainfall is about 50 inclu‘s. 
Several sanatoiia and hill stations are 
situated heri‘, two of them connected by 
rail with Rangoon. Almost anything 
will grow in such a climate, and pig 


occur. Man wagis eti rnal warfare with 
the encroaching jungle and has made 
littlii progress so far. 

This forest, though it varii'S greatly in 
composition, is everywhert' of Indo- 
Malayan atVniity. In the dry zone a 
scrub forest of thorny acai'ia catechu 
(ciitcli) is, or was formerly, met with 
and along the coast are mangrove 



POST OFFICE AND TRINITY CHURCH IN THE STRAND, RANGOON 

K.-niijneii, Burm.'i’s capital, lies alonjj tlu' left IkiuIv »»f tl i*. Kan,:j<K»n riv«T, and i"> enclosed on tin 
si<U‘s by water owinji tn a bend in llic river and a l.iri4« evk situated at tl)»‘ e< >n llnenee ol the, I’e 
id the main stream. Wharvri line the bank and behind tlnnii runs tin* Strand eontaimn 
principal ptiblie building'^. 1 he IMst OlTict; is the luw, wliito budding abo\e the l>nllneh 


breeding, fruit farming, poultry farming, 
market gardening and other activities 
have been started, many of them by 
luiro]H‘an set tltTS. In the ext remt^ north 
of Ihirma the winters are Jong and 
seven', with heavy falls of snow which 
lie, on the mountains for months. 
The Irawadi itself rises amongst glacitTS. 

The best season for travel in Hurma 
is from Novt'inbtT to March. After 
March it is too hot for comfort. In the 
rainy season the roads are generally 
impassal)le, and the raih\ ay is fre(|uently 
breached by the floods. The hot, wet 
climate of Burma ensures most of the 
country being covered with forest. (Inly 
on the Shan plateau do open pastures 


swamps and farther inland swam]) 
forest. Hilt Ihe greatiT ])art. of the 
country is eovin-d with much less 
Sj)eciali>ed monsoon (deciduous) or tiojii- 
caJ evergreen forest, |)assijjg into temper- 
ate rain forest on the mountains, and 
finally into the region of rhododendron 
and conifer forest. 

Thi! most important trees of the mon- 
soon fori'st are teak ('feiTona grandis) 
and in (I)ii)terocarj)us lubercuJaliis). 
In the tro])ical evi'rgrec ii forest the wood 
oil tree (l)i])tiTocarpus spiiriiis) is im- 
portant, and here also flourishes a vast 
army of tigs, iucludiiig Idciis elastiea, 
the wild rubb(T-lree. In the temiierate 
rain forest are oak, mapli!, magnolia, 

1I2 
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B.V.A.' 

RANGOON TRANSFORMED BY WISE MUNICIPAL ENTERPRISE 

Siiirc T-Ss..’, wlifii it was takoii possc>siuii of by Hk* Hritisli, Rangoon lias grown from an iiisignifii ant 
fishing village to a seaport ranking next to Calevitta and Ronibay. 'I he main eity is laid oul on the 
bloek system with wi<le Ihoronghfares, and IluVe is electric tramwav commnnication with flu 
Keinmendine suburb in the north-\yest, Pazundanng in the south-east aiid the Shwe Dagoii pagoda 


bamboo, liiododc’iiclron and so on ; and 
there is much open park land covered 
with bracken and scattered alder and 
pine-1 rees. Higher tip are forests of fir. 

Tlui forests arc full of valuable timber 
and other produce, teak being one of the 
most important exports. J^ut the vast 
trackless forests of the north-east 
frontier are unt^xplored and unexjdoited. 
The jungle harbours many wild animals. 
Tiger and elephant are common, and 
in the hills the cry of the gibbon is as 
familiar as that of the barking deer. 
Bear and sambur arc equally abundant, 
and in the forests of Tenasscrim are 
found rhinoceros and tapir ; but the 


most int(Testing hoofed animal of all 
is the takin (Budorcas taxicolor) of th'‘ 
north-east frontier. 

Agriculture is the chief occupation 
of the people, less than lo per cent, ot 
whom live in the towms ; and by far th ■ 
most important crop is rice. The seaport 
of -Rangoon was built up on the rice 
trade. Rice is grown all over the di'lta. 
one crop a year. There is no rotation, 
and the soil is not manured in any way. 
In the dry zone the rice is irrigated 
from canals. On the steep hill slopes of 
the frontier the forest is felled and burnt, 
and the crops sown in the spring. In 
the following year the land reverts an(^ 






HOW THE SHWE DAGON PAGODA SOARS ABOVE ENCIRCLING SHRINES 
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Colf)iirO(l inlay and dtdailrd wocid-rarvinfj r,haract<*rise the shriiu's about the Shwe I)a^;oii 

platfonii. ( oinpan'il with tlio ^r^at iiuaiiiinrnt in their midst, they soom tawdry and disappointing!. 
At ni^liL iiaplilli.i llanos and electric light -tliero is a lamp-post in the right centre of the pliolt)- 
graph — have a weird and unconlh elfcct on this place of holiness with its ambling crowds of pilgrims 


is qiHckly smothered under weeds. 
Secondary jungle then springs up, and 
in eight or ten years the trees are big 
enough to*" be felled and burnt again. 

Owing to the diMise blanket of jungle 
which coviTS the country, and to the 
bad communications, little is known 
of the geological structure. The parallel 
hill ranges, to west, north and cast of 


the Irawadi, are composed of igneoii’ 
and mctamorphic rocks, chiefly lime- 
stone and gneiss ; in this latter oct'ur.' 
wolfram, containing the valuable metnl 
tungsten, used for hardening st('el. 
Tin is also disseminated through tln '^ 
rocks, but not in paying quantity. TW 
tin workings of Tcnasscrim arc all ii* 
alluvial gravel. 
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The Shan plateau is built up largely The mineral wealth of Jhinnu is un- 
of hard Silurian and carboniferous lime- doiibtedly great, and far from fully 
stone, and the whole country is riddled c^xploited, but the country has sufftTixl 
with caves, underground streams and much from wild-cat schemes, 
swallow hoh'S. Rice and fish l)eing the chief food ()f 

Gold is brought down by nearly every the pt'ople, lisliiiig couu's next to 

rivcT. but only in small quantities; of agriculture in importance. In tlu' big 

more importance are the jade, amber rivers, all over the di'lta and round the 

and ruby mines, liotli jade and ainlxT coast many peojOe are engagi'd in 

are quarried in the north-west corner catching and curing tish. Xi-ls and 

of the province, a district remote kom traps are both used, but the hill tribes 

the beaten track. Almost th(^ whole hold fish drivi‘s in which an entire 

sup])ly of both goes to C hina. The ruby village may be engaged. Soiut tiines 

niim s are at ^logok, betweim Mandalay they poison tlie water. Minor and 

and Hliamo and some .|o miles from dwindling industries are w»‘aving (cotton 

llui river, with which the district is and silk), pottny-making and wood 

connected by mot(^r road. The silver- and ivory carving ; but these an* trivial 

lead-/inc mines at Jkiwdwin in the compared with th(' gnat business of 

Shan States are. also famous. Hut the agricultun* and fidiing, and indeed are 

most valuable mineral found in the only indulged in during the dry wi'ather. 

ctnmtry is petroleum, and a pi])e-line Since the Hritish (onnexiou old 
iU)W coiini'cts thi^ rich oil-field of Vtaian- industries hav(‘ b«‘en ri ju\’» nati‘d by 

gyaung with the refineries at Rangoon. tin* application of modem uuahods 



SHWE DAGON FROM ACROSS THE ROYAL LAKE IN DALHOUSIE PARK 

'Jo the north of Rangoon is Oalhousic Park with its 205 aerrs of braiitifnlly wooded ^^rounds and 
ifio .acres of water. A road runs all round it and provides a pleasant drive troin tlie city ])ast 
market gardens and fruit plantation^. The pagrKia lies in the west ar.d farther to the north are 
three smaller lakes and the Coldcn Lion Pagoda 
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STATUE AFTER STATUE OF THE BUDDHA UNDER A CARVEN CANOPY 

Tlio of Slnve DaKtin’s Tipper plalfonn Is sinothrrod in shrines. Jn all are to ])e hniiui iiutiil'»*iie'>s 
iinap^es ot “ the I.ord of Heaven ” in all sizes and in various attitudes, thon-^h luaiiy miss the di.miity 
ot iiieclitnlion and serenitv of mien that are the essence of the liivine countenance. IMlf^riins eoiiie 
and till these structures with their offerings and beat upon the bolls that hang in huiidreils 


ratltcr thiin new ones created. It is 
thus with tlic petroleum industry and 
other milling enterprises, most of which 
are indigenous. Tlie tin and silver mines 
were formerly in the hands of the 
Chinese whose nictht)ds were equally 
cnidc. The rice trade, however, is the 
off.spring of British administration and 
enterprise ; it is a din^ct result of the 
enormous increase in the area under 
cultivation and of tlie extension of 
irrigation canals in the dry zone. 

The shipping, factories and industry 
of Rangoon give employment, not to 
Burmans, but to natives of India. All 
the transport workers, coolies and rail- 
wayincn are Indians. Town-dwelling 
Burmans belong mostly to the educated 
and professional classes — ^lawyers, 
doctors, politicians and clerks. The 
large crowds of Burmans seen at pagoda 
festivals in Rangoon have mostly come 
in for the occasion. Owing to their 


lower standard of living, Indians are. 
supplanting the natives in many parts 
of the country. The former, liowcvi.‘r, 
cling to the railway lines, and are ne\'iT 
found veiy^ far from them. Thus llie 
tendency is towards an Indian urban 
and a Burmese rural population. Market 
gardening is chiefly in the hands of the 
Chinese, and there is a Chinese quarter 
in every city. 

Prosaically, the chit'f export of Burma 
is not rubies but rice. The fact is. 
the British, with a wisdom mon 
precious than rubies, quickly realized 
that rice, teak and oil were tlie most 
valuable products, and set about 
delivering the goods.* Other exports 
are hides, rubber, cutch and tin. Tlie 
chief imports are even less romantic — 
cotton and silk piece goods. In fact, 
trade with Burma flourishes, despitii 
the backwardness of the country duo 
to its wretched communications. 



<’oI. W. J. P. Hocfff 

ONE OF THE FOUR CHAPELS AT THE FOOT ur me PAGODA 

Shwc Da^joii Patioda is built upon a mound, the greatest altitude in the surrounding jdairi. There are 
two quadrilateral rectangular terraces, whose sides face the cardinal points of the compass and arc 
each by a flight of steps. The second terrace is if>6 feet from the ground. O/i this are four 
Chapels or chief shrines, one to each side. The opposite facade of this shrine is seen in page m.: 




Herbert G. roiiting (tuii) and John 

AMAZING DEXTERITY OF THE TEAK YARD ELEPHANTS 


Ea*;ily aiiion^ the most fascinating sights at Rangoon are the elephants in the teak yards. Tlieir 'I'- 
is little short of human, as may be judged from this photogi aphic series. First we see the logs 1>^ " 
hauled from the river; after they have been sawn up, a single plank (centre) will be balanceil -c 
carricii in the trunk, or a solid square balk pushed along the ground towards its destined stack 
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. j„hii UiiKhhy 

TRUNK AND TUSK IN THE SERVICE OF MANKIND 

7 I *1 . t'wl- mu- eiiil is lifU'd .'iiul candiilly iii;mipiil.'»t 0 (l until it is 

sdraightT' tS Uie''cle^umMnVH^ t., tho tlu!ba?iris plislli^^ 
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STATUE OF THE FOUR SITTING BUDDHAS AT PEGU 

Pef^u, on the river of tlie same name, is the railway junction of lines from Moulmein, Mandalay aiiil 
Kangoon, from which last it is some 46 miles north-east. Not far from the line is the Kyaikpan Paj'oii 
and this quadruple statue with figures 90 feet high. The figure facing west, on the farther side, wa 
badly damaged by lightning, but the other three are intact. Their faces and clothes are coloured 





llrrtwTt <J. Ponllng 


RETURNING FROM THE CAVES OF BINGYI IN SOUTH-EAST BURMA 

Under the mountains, one of Avhosc limestone crags juts its shaggy height above the trees, are seun? 
wonderful caves. These are much frequented by pilgrims who go to see the many statues (A Ihiddha 
that have been placed there. Lining the road is an avenue of “ pe ’* palms, whose leaves, wlieii dried, 
are used instead of writing-paper. The trees mature in about fifty years, flower, fruit and then die 
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Tlie Iniwadi is the chief artery of 
Ihirina. The railway miis from Rangoon 
to Myitkyiria, on th(} Upper Irawadi, 
a distances of 720 miles. TJierc are branch 
lifics to Proine, Ihissein, Moiilmein and 
l..ashio near the China frontier. There 
are no great trunk roads in th(^ ])rovinc(^ 


BURMA 

parts of tlie world, and a big trade is 
carried on with Europe, India and Ja|)an. 
Also, since tlic Jlritish opent'd the way 
to China, tluTe has birn an t?\'er- 
iiicrcasing overland trade with Yun nan, 
everything being carried over tlu^ 
mountains on th<^ backs of mules. 



UNUSUAL DE3 GN OF AN IDOL HOUSE AMONG THE PAGODAS OF SAGAING 

Aflt-r .111 of tiK’ liii^hly tloooralod and storc'otyprd of Uiiniiisr .arrliiU'i tiirr, : iu tun' 

comes .i> .1 surprise, 'The arclu's in front str.in.i;efv, a Mo(*risli inllueuce, thoui;li llu* orn.ite 

l).iliislr.i(h' siirroimdinj' Uie IniiMiiii; is »)f the usual (lcsi;;ij. 'I hc rliief paus'd. l ot is thr K.nmj^- 

hTriu-l.^an', nliich raises its /^reat hell-sli.ijK; out <it the iieit,dibouriiit{ pl.iiii .ip.irl Iidth the n-st 


Most of the country roads, Ixiiig un- 
metal hxl, arc impassable in the rains 
and uncomfortable in the dry wealluT. 
Much of tlie outlying delta cuiiiitiy can 
only be reached by boat, and to reach 
the Akyab and Tenasserim divisions 
it is necessaiy to take ship ; though a 
railway between Moiilnu in and Tavty, 
which some day will link uj) with the 
Malay States J'\HKvay and connect 
Rangoon with ^Illga]>orc, is under 
construction. In fact a big railway 
development programme has n.cently 
been sanctioned by governmer.t. Hut 
roads arc badly needed. 

Communications with the outer world 
are better. The wealth of Burma 
attracts ships to Rangoon from all 


Burma is coiiiK'cled with hjirope and 
the Ear Jiiast by cable ; and tiu rc are 
several wireless stations round tlu^ 
coast connecting with India and 
Singapore. 

I'hough by far tlu’, largi'st province 
in the Indian Empire, Burma has 
scarcely half a dozen towns wortliy 
of the nam(‘. Rangoon, tlie capital, 
is a modern city and a great seaport ; 
tlie only thing Burmese about it is the 
golden pagoda called Shwe Dagoii— 
the first thing visible from wliichever 
direction you approacli. Mandalay is 
the old capital of Upper Burma; 
but as it was founded less than a century 
ago is of no historic interest. It is 
chiefly noted for its modern — and usually 
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hideous — pagodas. The capital has, 
however, been hereabouts for ages : 
Pagan, a famous collection of wonderful 
old pagodas, Amarapura and Ava were 
each in turn the capital. Moulmein 
was the first British capital and sea- 
port before the taking of Rangoon 
in the second Burmese War. It is still 
the most picturesque town in the country. 
The population is largely Taking and 
Chinese. Tavoy and Mergiii in Tenas- 
.serini -the latter little more than a 
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of 148,900, while Moulmein is even mon 
torpid. The rest hardly count 
towns. There is nothing aesthetic 
about Rangoon except the incomparable 
Shwe Dagon, while Mandalay is usually 
so .smothered in dust as to be only 
partially visible. The so-called Arakan 
Pagoda is notable. 

Burmese villages if lacking in sanita 
lion are always picturesc]uc. They 
stand near the fields, shaded by palms, 
jack trees and padonk,” which last 



GAUTAMA IN VARIOUS POSTURES IN A PAGODA WALL AT PROME 
rromt* is built on Ujo Iftt b.-iiik oi the Imwadi and is tlx; terminus of a line from Raii^^oon. It is 
haiiuted by pilf^riius, one of the most sacred places being the Shwe Sandaw pagoda, 180 feet high. 
It is surrounded by more than eighty little temples whose bases form a wall in which are many 
niches containing Buddhas, standing, sitting and lying 


fishing village ; Basscin and Prornc in 
the delta region ; and Akyab on the 
Arakan coast may also bo mentioned. 

Rangoon, the chief city of Lower 
Burma, is a fine city with broad streets, 
large shops, hotels, parks, native bazaars, 
electric trams and lighting and well 
laid out residential areas, besides docks 
an^ factories. It has a populatiori of 
341,900. Mandalay, the chief city 
of Upper Burma, is less cosmopolitan 
and very somnolent, with a population 


is said to fiower three times before the 
rains break. The houses are built of 
wood, thatched with palm leaf or grass. 
The modern method is to roof with 
corrugated iron. Both villages and 
houses are far cleaner than in China, 
and the people themselves are cleaner 
and better dressed, though probably 
they do less work for it. ' 

The Burmans themselves are a delight- 
ful but unpractical people. The Shans 
are the next most numerous race in the 
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MINIATURE PAGODAS AND LEOGRYPHS AT NAINSAN MONASTERY 

lidwevor, s(.in« inoiiiinu-uts rciuinisront of the past w u ti linipl.ia had - I . 

li tie rnllrclio.i al Nainsau inunastcrv makes up m ornamnd what d hu Us m ma.mtu.h 
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HILLSIDE HOVELS THAT FORM THE CAPITAL OF A SHAN STATE 

HILLSIDE MU/tl-o 1 rmyii tho Shan States have an area of about 

Lying between Lasteni Burma, Northern Siam ^ j of a once powerful nation. 

54,000 square miles and a population of ^ .L,a Juom'h many of tlie towns — this collection 
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Jclin Hii.sli 

BHAMO, FARTHEST UF-STREAM PORT OF THE IRAWADI NAVIGATION 

miles north rust of Miiiulalay, Hbamo is on] miles tr«)m the Clhnest' IVoiitior .-m 
eapital of the, dislrh^t of the vame name. Tt is tin* he.- hiuarters of tlu* trade hetweeii Ihirma and 
China and has a Itritisli f^arrison, its population beinj; al mt io,«)o(). I'lie riw'r hcn abonts h.i ■. tlx 
appearance of a suies ot lakes, owin^ to its winding' irse between hills whiedi shut oil tlm vie's 


j)r()vina*. Of the many liill trib(*s the 
most viiiJt' are the Kachins, AJorif^ the 
Hiirma l'hina frontier are other tribes, 
ineliidiriii; the Karens, who ani second 
only to the Kachins in number.' Most 
of tlu'si^ liavt^ come into closer contact 
with tlh^ib itisli and tlieir admiNTistration 
tlian hav(^ tlu; Kaeliin trilx'S of the ex- 
treme north. In the (‘xtremt^ south 
of Tenas.serim are a few Malay fishing 
villages and Siamese and ('hine.se 
settlements ; and on the islands of the 
Mergui Archipelago dwell the poor 


Sellings, the sea gypsies, who liv(‘, a 
nomadic life in tlu‘ir boats. "Ilif 
Chine.se met with in IJppiT Hurma come 
mostly from the province of Vun-naii, 
while thos(‘ .settled in bower Ihinn.i 
- the majority -come from C.inton, 
Fokien and tlu^ south gem Tally. 

l^urina is administered by a govi ruor, 
assisted by an e.xecutive council and .1 
legi.slative council of (^lected membet ' 
It IS a vast province but in giea.t pan 
unexploited, and under skilful din clin’ 
should jiroduce ever-increasing w('alt!i. 


BURMA: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. A gridiron of moun- 
tains folded up as part of the Himalayan 
uplift against the ('hinc.se platcxiux in the 
south of the ancient Angaraland. The line 
of folds is continued by the Andaman 
and Nicolnir islands to Sumatra and Java, 
bower Hurma is alluvial. Cf. the Ganges 
delta. The political boundary on the cast 
lies along the ancient plateaux. 

Climate^ Monsoon in bower Burma, with 
two seasons, wet and dry. Kain shadow 
(dry belt) area in Central I^urma. Three 
seasons— hot-dry, wet and cool-dry in 
Upper Hurma. Cf. Upper Indus areas. 

Vegetation. Swamp and jungle in the 
delta. C-f. Snndarbans. Jungle forests 
at base of mountains. Cf. Terai in North 


India. Forests, Alpine meadows, c 
mountains. 

Products. Hice for export. Teak f‘ 
export. Kilbies, amber and jade ; sil\ r 
lead, zinc ; petroleum. 

Communications. Railways and rivei 
buConly poor roads. As a rule in l'pp» 
Hurma it is quicker 4;o travel by \NaU 
between two riverside posts than to cn' 
the intervening mountain ridge. I’rael 
cally no outlet of importance on an 
frontier ; most traffic by ship. 

Outlook. Alien peoples — British o\e 
seers and Indian coolie labourers - exj ]'■ ^ 
Burma. The natives are inditfenmt, ai 
the future lies with the needs of India at 
the rest of the world. 




From ltlk(g Edln(t<s)]r’s LDesk— 


savonrod “Tedious Bri<‘f Ta.l(^s of (irswita and 
r.raniai^’e ” ! Mr. OshoiT), too, should n<‘i‘d 
no introduction, altlioush readers of the 
“ Mornin,i; Post ” will know him hotter undi‘i 
his initials “ Jil. 15. 0.” 


More Points about our Maps 

H am still receiving a certain amount of 
criticism conce/ning our maps, fiom which 
it a])|M‘arM that the pnneif)al desire is that 
they should b(^ jjiveu in colour. As 1 (‘xjdaiiicd 
a short time ayo, this would ina.k<‘ our publish- 
ing expenses almost prohibit i\e in which 
connexion T feed tenifdc'd to ask niy readers to 
compare the bulk of ( 'OUNTiiTKS oFTffK Woki.d 
and tlu' number of illustiations it contains with 
.similar }>id)lications at pre.scnt on the market. 
Jn the main, then, it is unnece.ssarv for me to 
rep(‘at what 1 said in Part !) on the subj(‘ct of 
our maps, but tlu'n' is one letter which I should 
like to (ju()l(‘, as I think that it iJlu.strates a 
slight misconception of the jnirp of the 
vvhok' work : 

Hear Sir, .\s a stiulcnl ul' and a kmii 

ri'adi *- nf (Vicntkjcs ok 'I'iik Woio.n, nmy 1 eifer 
iny ordy eritnMsiii ot that A\<»rU. 

From the ]ailjli< atiuii of the tirst Part, I \\n< 
di'apuoiiitc'd with the ma|w aee(>iii|ian\ e.\f|i 
ill tide. 'riii'M*, I siiep'st, wonid ha\ (* heen very 
inneli easier to foltiv, if they laid heen coloured, 
and on u Jar]|Ter seali*. \\ here there are inonntain 
riniijct's in a district with a hig population, and 
many towns e.g,, S.IO. Ail'll ralia tin* small s<*Mle 
results in si idosely packed mass of detsnl, eoiiloins, 
rivers, town mnnc', ■ te., very dillieult to folhiw. 
f woukl have mi ' “ ted coloured folding plates 
on a Hindi larger .<»'.de than the nuips pnhh'shed 
showing the land altitudes in eohair.-. Personally, 
I have sf'veial xery good atlases, and alwa\s n'>e 
ihoni wIk’II Milldying the dii'terenl |»aits, hnt ulien 
ihi* I’, .I ts are hound, the volnmes would si-em to ho 
iiuonifilete xvithoni. 'o.ios on a re;ii.oiiahli‘ soale, 
fully illustrating the text. 

Possibly other rciiders have written on the same 
point, but. iilthoiigh I Imve eritidsed the maps, 1 
would lil»e,^ut the same time, to ex]ire'S my appreoia- 
t'oii oi the Hi't ides and jihotograiilis, w liidi 1 consiiier 
excel lent. 

Yours, ole., H. S, Jf. 

19, Alexandra Avenue, 

lainei.to’ie Ko.ul, Pdfast. 

.April mth, 1924. 


Atlases and “ Countries of the World ” 

. A PART from tT)c ’ ick of colour, il will be 
ob.s(‘rye(l tha* inv cOMvspojulcnt's chief 
compi.'iiiit is iimt Countkiks t>K tiik 
World, wheu bound and eoiTtpii tc. u'ill not. 
fulfil the functions of or ;..l .^. a?id that he 
himself has to ust* it. in conjiuc lion with 
atlase.s; To this T would reply that the work 
wa.s never inttuided to usurp the functinus of 


an fit las. Atl.ises, ami good ones, exist in 
pk'Uty “ I Ifinusw Orth’s \rw Atlas of the 
Uorld” has ahe.idy heen prodiieed by Ibis 
jiublishing hoii -.e a.nd should form an ;idmiia.ble 
companion work to Cdintiuks of tul 
Wniii.ii; and uilliouf iu any wjiy disparaging 
the si op(‘ of atljises, the present work is 
dcsiL'Ucd to su]iply iu«>l th.it kind of informa- 
tion in which the former .ire ipiite delieieiit. 
In A'iew' of this, it, h.as not beyii lonsidered 
c\j)edieJit to wast“ money ami spae“ in 
tn'spa'.silig on the l«■'•i!imale seope o) ;iii 
all.is uanudy. in piodiu iu" mafis eomplele 
ill every respeet. Our maps ;iie inleiided to 
he guides to tlie text : but at the same tini'*, 
as even my coirespomh i'l a.d.Mil''. the ;imouii1 
of infoim.ation eondi iised into them i.s jeally 
astonishing. 


Letters from Over.seas 

IfJKPlI AP.*^, however. I have devoted fi\er- 
Jr much sp.ace to the clucid.!l ion of tliis 
• one point ; I ( '‘rlaiulx do not desiri' my 
eorrespoudi nt to (liink tli;it I liave o\ ei lookc'd 
his concluding par:i“iaph, or to imagine tlnit 
I hear liim an\ ill-will for lii-^ weli-mc.ani 
Sllgge-tiou-*. I only wish l!-'l (lir'se notes 
allordcd me mon oaer in wlin li to ipiole from 
the many interesting letters th.at re.aeh me 
Ironi fdl over the globe, mo.st el them uilliont 
a woid of erilieism lor t '()i nt!:i ps nr Tiir: 
Wniti.ii and m.iny i onlaiiiiii!'- extremely 
h'dptid sng«ge,>t ion fiom uhieh I haxe pi'olilnj 
or hofie 1o ])iolit in t he luf me. 


Explosions in Bukarest 

M OliODW I hope will lliink me lie.arlless 
it I iiislaiiee the I eiribli' explosions th;il 
hfive jii'f ocelli led in Hnkarer.t as au 
exampk* of the dillienifies under wliieli we 
lalionr, -liisl w lien t he jiages of f his P.irt had 
gone to pi-ess. and it was too late to reefill 1 hem. 
the news eaine to hand th.at tlic ion id pahice 
at (’otroeeni, llie bourse, the .arscn.il :im 1 
bari'fU’ks, several '•ehiKils and inatix other 
buildings had I.eiTi des1io\e'l, that tires were 
raging an<l thal eeitain loss of lile bad been 
(‘tit.iiled. .As eliame would li.ave it, the' 
slfiteinents in the ehaptei- in ijiiestioii aic 
hardly alTeefed ; but since Ibis i*ait will lie 
publislied some weeks alter the ilisaster, I 
wauikl not like those Uumaiiians wlio may 
read il to interjin-t as callous iiidilha-ciiec 
the ab.scnc(' of all reference* to the*ir mis- 
fe.rtmu*. .All I can eio is to oOer my sym))athy 
to the* stiU'eTers. at ti e* same* time' hejping that, 
the leiaiits have* I e'cn ex;tgge.Tatee:l, as they 
ofte*n an' fit fi st. 


Part 12 COUNTRIES OF THE WORLD will be on Sale everywhere Tuesday, July IS 






Wonders of the Past 


T 


in 3 Sumptuous Volumes 

Edited by J. A. Hammerton 

HI:. Romance of Pcrislicd Civilizations Is portrayed 
lor you in these three wonderlul volumes 


You are led by the world's - foremost 
archa‘ological experts to the scenes of 
their life labours. They show you the 
wonderful monuments of antiquity that 
survive in imperishable .stone*- they tell 
you the meaning of the weird inscriptions 
chiselled by hands of craftsmen dead for 
sornclimes thirty centuries or more — they 
describe the forgotten civilizations of which 
these monuments are the relics — they 
reconstruct for you the cities and empires 
at the time when ihese empty streets and 


deserted temples were thronged by hustling 
crowds and devout w'orstiippers — they roll 
back for you the curtain of time and causi 
to live again the world as it existed befoix 
Abraham tended bis flocks on the [ilains 
of Chaldea. 1 he photographs of cxisthig 
monuments and the reconstiiicled pieluTcs 
of what they were in the height ol lluii 
glory invest these pages with a vivid in 
Ic rest that gives this great weak a fascination 
nnappioached by any former altempl^lo 
deal with tlie great snbjrrt of whreh It lr<. ds. 


Prof. A. H. Saver', livte Pv^Xesx 







<ii As'i s 1 f r;,j1 V, rvrite«i: 

If the piiiiliu reliises tn lisltn U) .llir vnu i ui ihe i Immn't. 

nolhiiiK will r\fi ninkr il i^tfre^ted iii the hist'itv i»l tin fma Afi'luroii".' 
owes \ou a ftre-at dtbl 

Sir J, Balfour Paul» Lyon-Kin g-of-Arnri.s, writer ; 

Allow me to ( oni^iMtulole voU on the ’ W oiidef.'. iJ the whicli \ i, j 

have edited with imif h hkill und fiidk'menl ” 

Joseph Kenworthy, Deeprar, Shc^ffield, wi'ite.s: 

* Allow me l<» < ortK'r «tu!.iit \ou on the wi>iL \oii iiie .lijin,» in pliieini; In .i.r 
the siidi a tieto^tite-lKni^e .t<i ‘ Wini'lcis llii- I'.i .1 ‘ I .»m ih.i lU .’ 

to have lived to see and level in sm h a Inmk in my old .me, .nul thunk Mni !■ 
hrinKintt into ivality the dienm ni ni\ youth and manhood 

Mirza Muhaminad, Khan Bahadur, Punjab, writes: 

If thereiire people in < ivili/rd ronntiits whninnnol thank \ on udeijn.iu h 
for voiif ’ Woiidc-fH of the PaM w hat i an he -aid hv o*-, v\ ho li\ e in this -i n.i 
iivili/ed i.ovintr.v. where iitei.itiiie is not (|iiile ut 1 1 ‘.sihle In all 

You Will lie rtjually dcli^'lilcd il you allow llii'sc pypt rls lo Ir.ul \ou 
in thf pav*rs of ’ Woiulors ol the Pasl" lo llu* scenes of iltrlr lalu.m'- 
and listen ly tlie stories of Jedd ages revealed hy ihelr discovefiei 

r r» 1 i e ; r pa\jn«tnt of only : » - lh<* lliref» 
\«jlnn'*cH Hvrit to v'oiie Istmio ertrriitRO 

pai<l. while >ou iire erijo> ing llic 

bofiUs anrl fhf'ir wonderful revelations o/ 
the tiitn past. v<i»i !i:»y the rcmainiler of 
lJui priee by monthly subscriptions of a 
few shilJinKs. 

f irst, send for the booklet describing the work in 
detail. It will cost you nothing, and it is well worth 
having. It will commit you to nothing, and after you 
receive it, you can decide if the volumes are woilh 
acquiring. Therefore send bO-DAY a postcard, 
asking for a Booklet about ** WQNDLRS 01* TUb 
PAST "as described in “Countries of the World.’ 
and address the postcard to 

The Educational Book Co., Ltd., 

17, New Bridge St, London, E.C.4. 


l'rii;tf»l .'(ltd puhlmlii'd ewry nltvrnatfi/l'iirmlay by ilm Pr ipra-'otB, Tli« .\malg.'imnt"d Prrsh (1922) l.fd.. Tho Mcflwnj llyus'', l' *"^' ' ,’lj 
Loiiilon, KC.4 S>ilr> for South AfrtcR ■ Thi> (’••iitr.il Xi-w» .AKOJpy. I-id. Solv ArviiIh foi Atiatnil.iHla : Messrs (.iordon # Co" 

for Canada The: ItJiU'-rial NVws (’o., Ltd. (eun;iJu) Subacripttun Baicafinluud and .Abroad. U. S^d. ptr co9l ■ July lat. ^924 
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A Firm Order for COUSTRIES OF THE WORLD Ensures Regular Supply 


CenteiRite ©f Itlkk IFairit 


CANTON Plan & 8 Photographs 

CAPE OF GOOD HOPE Map „ 18 

CAUCASIA „ „ 10 

CENTRAL AMERICA ■ 11 

CEYLON „ „26 

CHICAGO Plan 14 


Robert Machray 


- - Lilian E, Elliott 

G. E, Mitton 
Sir John Foster Fraser 


PHOTOGRAVURE SECTIONS (16 pages). Cape of Good Hope, 

CeyloiT & Chicago 

FULL COLOUR SECTION (8 pages), Central America & Ceylon 


Fir® am Hlk® E(ilM®ff’s IDeslk 


THE FLEETWAY HOUSE. FARRINGDON STREET. 
LONDON. E.C.4 


T here is a point w'hioil rny rca(it*rs will 
probably notice about tlie eurn^nt Parts 
of Countries oe the World. It is 
scarcely an innovation, l)iit (M'l tainly it lias not 
betm our re^nilar practici* in tlio past-. 1 refer 
to the division whcr<‘ possible of colour and 
photogravure sections between two chapters. 
In many Parts the- ehoici* of. a country for 
iJIustrat-ini' in colour is (piite arbitrary and 
ma}^ scein in\'idious, w'hen no chapter a])pears 
to predominati* ov<*r the others in beauty or 
in interrwt . and so I have thouj^ht it best 
distribute the three special sections as far as 
.possible between the countries inv'olvi'd. 


Dividing the Colour Sections 

n T w'Oiild be practicable, of course, to give 
every countiy a place in the colour- serdion : 
but this would involve s<!parating the 
colour plates from the text to which they 
refer, and in my opinion would be confusing 
and editorially unsound. Hence the only thing 
to do, wlu'u the exigencies of editorial arrange- 
ment admit, of it, is to place a section between 
two chapters ,tii<1 let it illustrat<j both, the 
r-esulting clTcct, 1 think, being rich and varied. 
It may be studied to advantage in the present 
l*art, while in the following Part the colour 
section is shared by ('liina and Christiania. 


Countries treated in Part 14 

A S I'egards the text of these two chapters. 
China is contributed by Mr. A. Corbett- 
Smith and Christiania by Mr. Frederic 
Whyto, both unimpeachable authorities on their 
own subjects. Other features of Part 14 are 
Chile by Miss L. E. Elliott and (Cologne by 
Sir Rasil Clarke, both illustrated with fine 
photogravure stations. Colombia by Mr. C. H. 
Enock and Congo by Mr. Alexander Bams. 


In the last instance, since the vast (."ongo 
Basin is here treated as a geographical iinil-, 
both French and JhdLdaii Congo ar»* included, 
although as a political term l^’rcncli (,'ougo is 
now nmre or less discarded, being nu'rsed in the 
more general title* of Pri'iicli Erpiateirial 
Africa— a vast region str(‘tchinu JiortliAvareJ.s 
beyond Lake ('had aiul exce'cding the ceimpass 
of this chapter. (Jonnany's old colony, 
Came'roe)jL is also now a part of Freiicli 
Eepiateu’ial Afrieia, but is treatewi in this woi’U 
niielcr tho luuieling of Cuinea Lands. 


Authoritative Band of Contributors 

O F these eonf rihidors. Miss Elliott will 
have already made heise*lf familiar to my 
readers by the vi\ id way in which she^ 
dfjscrihes Ontral Amerie!a, with all its wealth of 
colour, in this Part. Mr. Corhett-Smith, before 
t-aking u]) the varied 
public life* whicli lias 
raade^ him so well known 
as author, dramatist and 
critic, travelled e‘x1.<*n- 
sivelyin tlie* Far East and 
ae^quirtMl n deep insight 
into (Miina and things 
Chine^se, especially the* 
various branches of 
Ohijim- ttrt. Sir Ba.sil olaem 

Clarke, wlio nce*ds no 
introduction from me in h^s capacity as war 
correspondent for the “ Daily Mail ” and the 
Press Association during the Croat War, once- 
spent a considerables time in journeying tlirough 
Germany and Northerm Europe generally and 
has therefore seen (.lologne in more than one* 
f stage of its evcjitfiil history: At the sam(‘ 
time he has a real sympathy for its storieil 

Continveji on ptuff dt oj this wrappei 


III! .iiiiij* conlcntH of CoiTNTBiKS OJ* THE WORLD aro protected by (lopyrlKht In all cmintrlea algnatory to thr* Horne Conyeiitlon 
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work in the city itself. 

xcs^el come.s into view 

tlit'se boats l)car clown upon it, each 

(lisf)laying a huge Hag or rather si^n in 

l;iige Chinese characters offering services 

or commodities. 

What the total ])Opulati()n of Canton 
is no one can say with exactness. Some 
authorities ])lact; it as high/ as two 
millions, othias at one million and a half; 
thir Post Office estijnate in i(/.jo put it at 
T,jf)7,()8o. This immense population 
draws its sujiport mainly from the rich 
jirovince of Kwaiigtung, whose area is 
larger than that of Great Britain and 
Ireland combined, and frufcn the adjoin- 
ing province of Kwangsi. At one time, 
and still theoretically, the two provinces 
coiistituti'd on(‘ government known as 
the Two Kwangs, and the viceroy's or 
governor’s “ yaiiien ” was and is in 
('anton. Tlie city has the great 
advantage of a fine climate. Though 
it i.. situated in the troj)ics, it is 
not unlu‘allhy for Europeans. The 
teiii|)erature ranges between 40"^ and 
()/" V. In the summer it gets the trade 


CylA^ZOA^ 

Vii/iiiKis, with heavy rains, but tlu.' rainfall 
averages only about 70 inches annually. 
Climate aj)art, the greatne.ss of ( anion 
is derivt'd from the fact that it is the 
commercial and economic caj>ilal of 
South (’hina. 

hrom the fine I.ong Jhmd or embank- 
ment on lhi‘ river front the city itself, 
which has a circnmfi reni i of si\ miles, 
stndches away solidly to the iiorih in a 
vast parallelogram. Most of it lies on 
a Hat, alluvial plain, but in the norlli the 
ground rises into a hill some i,.ioo fet-t 
high. Some miles beyond aie tlu- 
pictures(|ue White ('loud Mountains. 
The city ]iro])er le^ed to lu* eiuloseil 
within a brick wall, ^5 feiU high and of 
ail aV(‘rag«‘ thickness of hi*!, though 
ill places it w.i^ h‘‘t thick, d'his 
great wall w.is Vuilt in (he ele\-enth 
century and was ])it'rced by st\-enleen 
gates, but reecntK' tie- nitin* lini‘ of 
fortifications was demoli'^lK'd. This, 
the major ])ortion of ('anion, i< /li\ided 
into two ])arts the Old '’dy in the 
ceaitre and nortj. and tin* .\ew ( ity in 
the* .sontli and they \v< r<' -ej>ara ‘d 



VARIED TYPES OF DWELLINGS IN THE OLD CITY OF CANTON 

In the nativ'e homes of China nothing is sem t»f Iho arrhitrctural di^^nily ;nul gi.nulfiii \\hi< li 
characterise most Chinese temples and palares. The hou'^es, ol one or two >ton-ys lia\r h.ilcoiiu's 
nneler overhanging eaves supported hy pillars and light is iiMiallv adunlted ttno»igl» l.ittne.*^. 
I rn on the narrow waterways in Canton’s Old City sain]>ans or liat-i>oUouu*d ijo.it'^ aic 



CANTON 







SCENE ON THE SHAMEEN CANAL SHOWING THE WATER HOMES OF CANTON'S FLOATING POPULATION 

At all China’s larjie ports and on many of the rivers in tlie southern provinces an enormous floating population living entirely in boats is to be found, and a feature of 
^ ^ number of these boats \vnich aro used I’V their inmates as Tvrin incut roideiices. This is a view of the canal which separates the Chinese 

"•ity from the forei^ti concessions. It loo feet wide anil extends j’lent the i.iuLnt-ni t.ii’o .>1 tne ^^hal:lOcn seit’cnicnt, or European tpiartcr, ishic!'., once an exte2isi\e 








CANTON 



r ii«|i‘r\\ < iiiil . 


CARVEN IMAGES IN A BUDDHIST TEMPLE 

NiinitTous trmple«?, mainly Kloomy-lookinR edifn o*;, an* •^r.ittcn d 
about Caiit<»ii. Aiiion}' tho must iiotruortliy th.it of 
Hundreil (lOnii, a buildinj^ whirli covers srver.il .u rc'^ ol e.roimd 
and coiit.uiis .*>00 im.ii^cs ot the di.M iple ■. ot IhidillM 
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\)y a cro.ss-walI, also high 
and thick, which w^as 
erected in the sixteenth 
century. On both tlie 
wt^st and the (‘ast sides 
of the city proper are 
extensive suburbs. Tliere 
is another suburb on tlui 
south between tluj site of 
the former wall and the 
LongBund . TheEurojican 
quarter or scttlenu'nt, 
called the Shamet^ii or 
Shamien, also li(?s on the 
south, a little to the west. 

A considerable suburl) 
exists on the south side of 
the river in the island of 
Honani. 

Outside th(^ Shameen, 
which is virtually a bit of 
Europe transported into 
Asia, the houses of the 
Cantonese are for the most 
pari small, one storey 
Iniildings and the vast 
majority of th(*m are 
shops, open in front, with 
the goods dis])lay(?d and 
in many cases the ])r()cess 
of manufacture well in 
view. As in front of 
theses shops there is some 
sign in the .shape of a 
baniKT or perhaps a 
post signifying the nature of the business 
carried on, and as these baniuTS and 
posts are of all sorts of shades, I hi* riot 
of colour may be imagined-- it is 
extri'inely pictures(|ue and evi*n 
fascinating. Canton has something like 
500 streets, some long and fairly wide, 
but the greatest number of them very 
narrow — many are about nine find across 
but not a few are only four fetd. As 
streets go in China the .streets of Canton 
■are tolerably clean, though they are 
siUidly enough ; but it is not a smell 
that is peculiar to the city or even to 
China : it is the smell of the East. 
Some rhap.sodi.se over it, but there is 
really nothing nice about it ; yet 
after a while one gets used to it and 


hardly notices it. .\ feature of Canton, 
as of most h'a^tern cities, is th;d whole 
streets or ])arts of streets are given over 
to particular trailes or businesses fur 
example, tlu-n* is the stri'id of the silk- 
worktTS, the street of the ivory carvers, 
the street of the shoeinaktTS, and so on. 

('anton, howi'ver, does not consist 
wholly of little shoj>s and narrow streiTs. 
It lias sonu^ large modern buildings 
and also contains 1^5 ti‘m])Ics and 
pagoda.s, some of lh(*in of great intc'i'est. 
Among thesis may be miaitioned the 
Temple of tin* Five Hundred (ii'iiii, 
or Walamts/, the Idve (ienii Temple, or 
Ng.siiikw;ui, and tlu* Tcmpli' of Horrors, 
orShingwongmiu. The lirst, which covers 
seveial acres, has 500 h£e-siz.e, gilded 
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ONE OF CANTON’S NARROW AND DIMLY LIGHTED THOROUGHFARES 

J-roni tlM"=;c In •ii'^rtnji, llir iii^'lit watrliriini look (l.,\vn into tin* ii.irrow of tin* n.iluo (ju.irli r ; 

the jirlwork of h.iinhoos Ix’twfcii tin- roofs foriiiiiii^ (vnivruirnt l)iif I lia's. ( :ittt»)ii o| the (■.iiitoiii-.c 

rcinnins strictly ( Iiinrsc .uul hns Lorn drsmbnl as a “ cftlovsal .nit-l ill ”\\ith an “ ciullc-^s l.iln i intli 
of stncts <1 (l<»/a.*ii feet wide and a sron liijih, rrowdisl Irmn da*, li.'lil to dark” 


iiLHin-s of tlio disci] )lrs of Btiddlia and 
(‘iioriiions fi]^aircs representing llie 
Past, the Pn'sent and tlu^ luiture 
Btiddlia. The st'cond lias five ‘rongh- 
hewn iignres whicli an* siij)j)os<*d to 
suggest tlu' live genii who according to 
an ancient h'gtaid camt; riding on ranis 
to ( aiiton. Th(^ third has five halls in 
whi('h are shown groups of figures under- 
going all the tortures of the Buddhist 
HelJs. ('aiiton has also a cathedral 
built by the I'reneh Mission. In the 
Sham(*(‘n are the consulates, many fine 
residences and some public gardens and 
tennis courts: 


Tliere is jierhajis no other place in all 
the w(Tld whiTi* tlu' ])nlse of life iiic- s 
as it does in ('anton. Its stn'et^ ire 
crowded all day long with ]K‘()j)le of high 
and low di'gree jostling each ollui' 
amid an incessant babel of slioiits and 
cries ; wliat an impression of lih*, colour, 
movement, sound ! Perha])s it will he 
more striking when Canton complet('^ 
its great railway to connect with 
Hankaii and T^'king. At present, tin' 
dty has only some 'joo miles of railways 
— to Kowloon, to Sttnisni and t(» 
Shiuchow— but that is no more than tlie 
beginning of its railway possibilitii's. 
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Veld and Kopje of South Africa 

by Ian Colvin 

Author of “ 'i'he Cape of Advi.Miliire/’ etc. 


T IIIC Ca])o of ('lood Hope, thiit is the 
southern (*nd of the African 
Continent, became a political 
unit by the natural j^rowth of a Kun)]M‘an 
settlement. From Ca]H* Town, its chief 
]X)rt and its capital the tavern, as it 
used to be calk'd, of tlie Indian Seas - 
sncct'ssive Dutch and British govern- 
ments spread their inthu'iKe and their 
settlers until at last the (‘iiorimais art'a 
occupit'tl and tlui dilliculty of adminis- 
teviiii^ so vast and wild a rej^ion ])roinpted 
lliein to sto]) at su('h boundaries as 
.'■.(‘eiiK'd most ('onveiiii'iit. 

To the north, the j^reat w(‘stward- 
llowini; ()rani,M* rivi'r ser\'e<l fora time?; 
bnt tlie liin* of the diainoiul fields and 
the luves.sity of tli.{^^i>(‘rs the 

lieiietits of law and order drew the 
.government north of the riv(‘r at one 
part into (iri<|naland Wk'st, thus o])(‘n- 
iiiL? llu' i^reat road into the interior. On 
the east the ex])andin^^ s^'ttlemeiit was 
j^iadnally bront<ht to a stand Ijy the 
ineiwisinj^ dell^ily and warlike nature of 
ilu' native' ]) 0 |)iilat ion, and tlie mountain 
i .ilif^es of the 1 )rakeiisl)er{<i n. So it came 
al^iont that, in tlu* end, the ('a])e (k)lony 
stop})ed its irrej^nlar and cumbrous 
^n'e>wtli with an area of s(]uare 

miles, or 5() per (I'lit. of the whole 
I'liioii of Son til Afriea, of which it now 
forms a yirovince. 

How Rain (]omcs to the C'ape 

Within lliat wide re^iem the climate 
is sui*])risin^ly uniform, }'('t has ( ('rtain 
variations. The waters of the Indian 
Oen.m, which bound it on the south, 
are warm and its skit's humid, and in the 
Slimmer its south-east Iradt* winds bear 
a heavy load of moistnri' to iht* east 
and JKU'th-east. 'I'lie South Atlantic, 
which bounds it on the. wi'st, is bitterly 


cold and its contribution of rains is 
less co])ioiis ; th(‘si‘ tome ])rinei])ally on 
the ntirth-west wind in the wintt'r timt', 
and on them the wt'sterii and south- 
western ]xirls of the pn)\'ince ciiiefly 
dejK‘nd for moisture. 

The elouds of the south-east are 
caught l>y mountain ranges wliich rise 
in three great concentric tiaraces from 
lh(' coast land to the intc'rior. 'riiesu 
fonii a broad and luokeii lielt of 
mountain and \alley, llu* mountains 
nsually ban* and ])ri‘cipitoii.'>, the \ alleys 
(jfteii well watered by perennial streams 

Walls .)♦ Water 20 Feet Hiith 

It was in these rich luoimlain 
valleys near the sea that tlu' Dull h 
and FTench Huguenot si'ttlers hist laid 
out tlu'ir farms and homesti'ads, and 
they havl^ left a permani'in mark on 
this region, adi’’ ig to its natural 
loveliinss tlu* beauty of vinev'ard ai 1 
oak wood, of (oniland and poplar 
grov’e aiul stalely eld colonial mansion. 

The mountain ranges ii>e in natural 
steps until they r<‘at'h llu‘ir liiglu.‘sl 
chain in the central sysli'in which is a 
contimiatitui of t le 1 )raken*-berg rangi* 
of Natal, liiidiiiL its higlust ]HMks t)f 
ov'er 7,000 feet in the Sloniibergeii. 
This interior cliain is the' chief wali'rshed 
)f till' ])roviiic(‘ from which its rivers 
low. Many of the rivers, more par- 
ticularly tiujse which go towards the 
west, are only dry beds for the greater 
part of tlu' ye.ir, bnt bei'ome )k 1 
Hoods after heavy rains and sometimes 
swee]) along, a solid wall of water Jo 
fe(‘t in lu'ight, dangerous to lift; and 
denuding tlie country of its loo scanty 
surface .si^il. Savi* for tlu' Orange, tlu* 
pnivince is not a land of great rivers ; 
but on the west OUphant’s and the 
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MOUNTAINS AND RIVER SYSTEMS. SEAPORTS. TOWNS AND RAILWAYS OF THE PROVINCE 
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l^crg, and towards tho south the 
F^rccde, the Gouritz, the Gamtoos, the 
Sundays, the Great Fish and the Koi 
lire of importance. 

When the traveller has climbed 
through the mountain ranges he enters 
an entirely different country, the vast 
hollow tableland of the Karroo, varying 
from 2,000 to 4,000 feet in altitude and 
sparsely clothed with a drought- 
resisting and succulent shrub known as 
the Karroo bush. Through the greater 
part of the year, save for this shrub, 
the soil is bare, hard and barren of 
covering, and often of a reddish tinge, 
rhe fjice of the country is broken by 
masses of shale and sandstone, soiiie- 
(irnes flat-top])cd and precipitous, 
sometimes worn to a peak — the kops 
and kopjes of the veld. The surface 
is further diversified by the occurrence 
of great dykes of dok'rite rock, thrown 
upwards in ruggi^d and irregular 
shape's, and the hills, gaunt and for- 
bidding in outline and unrelievc'd by 
any sort of vegetation, give a strange 
character and di'solalc beauty to the 


landscape, especially when they are 
cither deep in shadow or struck to a 
glowing fiery red by the sun. After 
heavy rains those barren rc'gions arc 
suddenly carjK'ted with a vivid and 
surprising covering of flowers. 

The Cape enjoys a climate of remark- 
able unifonnity ; the mean annual 
temperature averages about 63"* F., 
but 125^ F, of shade temperature was 
recorded at Main Tembuland in January, 
IQ03, and b° F. at Falmeitfontein in 
June, 1902. On the plateau of the 
interior the climate is cool and bracing ; 
and even in the blaze of the noonday sun 
sun-stroke is almost unknown ; along 
tlie south coast the climate is more 
humid, but to most tastes more pleasant. 
In the seaside resorts on tlie shores of 
the Indian Oci'an bathers stay in the 
water for hours without discomfort, 
although on the Atlantic side a dip of 
a few minuti's chills to the bone. 

In Cape Town and its surroundings 
one or two of the winter months an*, 
unpleasantly w(‘t and cold ; ])ut gener- 
ally th(* sky is blue for months on end 
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ADDERLEY PIER AND A PANORAMA OF CAPE TOWN FROM TABLE BAY 


Backed by the great dirt of Table Mountain, 3,582 feet high, and witli fine dfx:ks on its sea frontage. 
Cape Town the capital of the Cape Province. It was first laid out in 1652 by the Dutch, and is 
one of the few cities that liav kept some of the Dutch character ; many t)f tlio old houses are still 
standing. The cliiiiati' i-. kept equable by the interplay of African sun and polar breeze 
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and the bright sun and clear atmosphere 
of the Cape have made it a health 
resort for consumptives. 

The natural vegetation .corresponds 
to the climate. In the north and west, 
where the rainfall is light and fitful, 
the plants arc equipped by nature to 
resist both drought and sun ; in the 
south and cast vegetation is more 
luxuriant and both trees and herbage 
approxinicitc more closely to the Euro- 
pean type. Yet tlu; Cape flora is 
unique both in type and in the variety 
and strange beauty of its fonn and 
colour. In the desert region of the 
Kalahari, where there is no surface 
water, a profusion of water melons 
at certain seasons makes it possible for 
the travi;ll(‘r and his cattle to sojourn 
in this wilderness. 

Moisture Srored In Ve/$etatIon 

The characteristic shrubs of the 
western n'gions have also devclo])ed 
innumerable tiny reservoirs in their 
succulent and fleshy leaves, .so that 
before the advent of the white settlers 
those apparently barren tracts siqiported 
enormous herds of antt'lopes, and now 
maintain eviai througli the driest weather 
the cattle, sheep and goats of the Boer 
fanner. Under tlu^ surface vegetation 
stores its nourishment in a wide variety 
of bulbs. In marshy regions round 
the Cape whole tracts are golden-white 
with the arum lily, and the wonderful 
variety and beauty of the Cape heaths 
and proteas make the country a happy 
hunting ground for collectors. 

Invasion of Alien Timber 

The jirovince is poor in ' natural 
forest. Parts of the north-west are 
sparsely covered with thorny acacia ; 
but the indigenous cedars of the 
('edarberg have practically disappeared, 
and the beautiful and unique silver 
tree, which clothed the lower slopes of 
Table Mountain onfy survives in a few 
patches. Farther to the east is a 
considerable and characteristic growth 
of South African timber in the Knysna 
forest, whose yellow-woods and stink- 


woods arc still used for making wagon, 
and furniture ; but, thanks to th< 
initiative of government and settk-rs 
the country has been invaded h\ 
European and Australian timber; s(i 
that nowadays the blue gums of thr 
Antipodes rise to giant heights over 
many a South African farm ; and 
grov(^s of English oak and New Zealam; 
wattle testify to the hospitality oi 
South African soil. 

The natural flora has made a bcttei- 
fight for survival than the natural 
fauna. The elephant still haunts tin 
Addo Bush, although even here il.s 
doom has been decreed. The lion 
has disappeared, but the leopard is still 
to be found not far from Cape Town ; 
and although the greater ant('lopi\s 
have retreated into the north, considi i - 
able herds of springbok remain, csiMic'ially 
where they are i^rotectt’d, as in tin* 
fanns of the Di! Beers Com])auy round 
Kimberley. Varietk'S of bustard and 
sand-grouse, locally kflown as the 
Namacpia partridge, give e.xcelk'nt sport : 
the jackal has been hunted like tin 
fox, and scvcTal of the perennial 
rivers are stocked with trout. 

Resourcefulness of Aj^riculturists 

The agriculture of South Africa has 
developed according to the necessitiis 
of its soil and its climate. Owing t«> 
the ' scarcity of water irrigation is 
usually more iini)()rtant than drainage. 
The South African farmer has laboure<l 
partly to ovcTCtmn^ and partly to ada] t 
himself to his ])eculiar conditions, lie 
has introduced crops and domes Lie 
animals from those parts of the w<‘ild 
most like his own ; he has looked to 
Australia for timber which will resi.st 
drought ; he has brought irrigation 
engineers from India to store his flood 
waters ; he has imitated the dry- 
farming methods of Arizona. 

The South African farmer has also 
u.scd wind pumj)S to bring subsoil 
waters to the surface, and by such 
means in many ])laccs he has made the 
desert blossom like the rose. He has 
even brought the ostrich inside a fence, 






C:ape of Good Hope. This square totver in Jetty Street com- 
memorates the settlers who in tS 20 founded Port hhzabeth 
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ape of Good Hope. Fifteen miles from Capetn^vn, Muizenberg on False Ray is a summer resort w/n'riter 
people flock from \ 07'rmhry io April for surf l*f if hi ftff nutf ff»r hoatiu^ 071 fhr prrffy Inkc here nf /^nA-esifie 
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( APE OF ( fOOD Hope. 7 rout szvarm in the Dwars river where it skirts 
the II tts^nherg mountains at Ceres, near the celebrated MitchelVs Pass 
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Cape of Good Hope. Cogman's Kloof nfnr Alontagn \s fanums for 
its rock scenerv ivith multi-coloured lichens gleaming hnlhani after ram 
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C .APE OF WOOD Hope. SMl^d in 1812 and for long a centre of racial 
warfare, Grahamstown now is as pleasant a city as anv in South Africa 
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Cape ok Good Hope. With " Physical Energy ” looking out towards 
Rhodesia this structure is the memorial to Rhodes at Groote Schuur 
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K OF CiOOD Hopk. Ostrich jaryninf* is Inr^ely practised at A/faita/^a. I sna/Jy the birds ar€^ hrt^d hy 
iyicubnliuyiy thf ^htehs hr pi in raiaps i oo /yr/vw ,i,ul thr^Ii€/i />/ ..v/^ _ 
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WHERE THE PROVINCIAL COUNCIL OF THE UNION MEETS 

Cape Town’s of railiaiiiciit, now Ijv llui Tnniiu i.il Cranu il, M.uul at tin- A<l<lcrK‘y 

Strrot (‘11(1 <»t (iovcnniKMit Avciiuf, tlu* IxMiitiful fontwalk sliadt-.l l)v (..ik that fnmis part of tlio 
^artl(‘ns laid out by (iovf'rnor van (l<r Stcl. I'lie Koiiaissaiicc buildiin; of I'aarl jjraiiib- and n-d brie k 
with liandsoinc ptaiicocs was crccti'd in 1S.S6. In llio p.anlcn is a mar]>!c statiw of Victoria 


jind vastly iinproN'cd its ])linnagc by 
ciiroful f(H'dinf< and breeding' ; and be 
has einbcjwercd biinsolf in the vines and 
fruits of sontbern luiro])!'. 

1'be nature of tbc soil is dependent 
on tbo rocks from vvliich it is formed, 
ind tbe geoloj^y of tiui ('aj)e Province, 
owing to its great age and the 
lack of fossils in the older rocks, is still 
a subject surrounded with unct'iTainty, 
even tbe gc'ological nam(\s Ix'i ng local 
and peculiar to tbe system. Marine 
deposits are conlined to the coastal 
regions, but fresh -water deposits may 
be traced over widii areas of tbe Karroo, 
which a])pears once to have held a great 
fresb-wattT lake. Suidi volcanic agencies 
as can be traced have long been extinct, 
b'rom the mining point of view tbe 
chief ])ro])lem lies in tbe famous diamond 
mines of Kimlx-rley, consisting of 
sev(*ral “ pipes ” of bbu? diamondiferous 
clay going down to an unknown depth 
through the surrounding .shale. 

This formation, which completely 
puzzles geologists, has been worked 
since about the year 1871, and these 
diamond mines have for many years 
furnished the Cape with a large part of 
its revenues. 


A])ait from considerable cop])er 
mines in Xamafiualand the mimTal 
productions of tlu‘ ('ape are unim])ortant . 
Then* an*, indeed, w'orkabK* .‘^trond rate 
coal seams at one or two ])lac(“s, and 
experts bidie\’e that systematjc boring 
W'ould disc'over extensive cr'al hxina- 
tions under the Karn.x). Deposits (jp 
iron have been found in ( iri(iuala”d 
West, but it has to be admitted on the 
Cither hand that, despiti^ exteii^ivii 
boring for watir, nothing has Ix'iai 
discovencl of ^vh<lt the t'onnlry needs 
most, a suj)j>Iy of mineral oil. 

The allnremenls of Ihii search for 
diamonds and for gold haw drawai 
South Africans away from tlu' more 
plodding jxir.suits of th(! ])rimary 
industries ; but tlu'se, too, are gradually 
being exjikired and d(‘V('lo]X‘d. 'I'he 
seas around the ('ape are. rich in fish ; 
for generations tluy wen^ left to thi‘ 
hook and hand-line and the little boats 
of the Malay and coloured lishennen, 
but of late years the tish(Ti(.*s have bevn 
more scientihcally worked and steam 
traw'l(‘rs make* large catches. Along 
the west coast crayhsh are so abundant 
that a large export industiy’ has s])rung 
up. Tlu* South African settler began his 
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Vnli iilinc At Siiri.s 


UNDER THE LEAFY ARCADE OF BIRD STREET, STELLENBOSCH 

'',1 inilrs iiorth r.i'^t <»f C'ape 'fowii and ranks iicxt to il as tlu'oldcst Sfttk'mcnl 
in Sovilli Afruw. It \)r<'s<‘i\<'S in a rouuirkabU* tU*pn*e the IraluifS }dv<‘n to it by its Diiti li tninuicr, 
van dor Slcl, in i().Si. MasAnilKoni avouuos nf <iak lro<‘S lino the slroots and thoro an: nnmbors ot 
tine ol<l hnnsos with many panod windows an<l heavy thatdu'd y,ablrs 


fanning o])i‘rations liy barter with the 
natively, and tli<‘ native h<‘r<ls of cattle, 
sliccp and goats, altliough from a 
iuiropoan point of view they stvmed 
mean and iinderbn'd, wen^ still of 
great valiu' as a basis l)y reason of their 
drought and disease resisting (ptalities. 
Jfe took tliese native herds, which were 
peculiarly adapted to the cliinale and 
the soil, and crossed them with the 
finest iuiropean stocks ; ho invesligatetl 
the cattU; diseases of llui country and 
found that, as their liost was the tick, 
they yielded to freciueiit dip])ing. 

According to the census of agriculture 
for i(}2r the Ca])c in that year ])ossessed 
2, <S 10,00.^, liead of cattle. The original 
Ca])e sh<"ep was a light, somewhat leggy 
animal with hair instead of wool, long, 
Jopj)ing ears and a broad tail, prin- 
ci])ally of fat, from six to ov(‘r ten pounds 
in weight and serving the same purpose 
to its owner as the hump to a camel. 
The Dutch J{ast India Company 
introduced first Ilutch and then 
Merino sluvp, and now wool-growing is 
one of* the principal industries of the 
Ca]^(^, which in 1921 owmed over fourtc'iMi 
million wowlled and over three million 


other slu‘e]), and exj’xirfed in 1920-2! 
50*5hj,()';o 11 ). The Angora goat w.is 
im])orted from d'urkiy and thrivi's on 
th(* natural pastures of vSouth AfruM. 
Ostrich farming, a thriving industry 
])eculiar to the' C ape, has been refern il 
to already. 

Thus in stock raising the Cape has ^ 
character all its own. '['he Cape farmer 
has to conserve his scanty rainfall bv 
dams and irrigation works, and his soil 
l)y filling in the “ sluits ” or natural 
watercourses by which it is canic'd 
away. He has to fight a fonnidahle 
varic'ty of insect ]>csts, from the lick to 
the locust, whose devastating swaiin 
sometimes s\ve<*p all before them, lu.i 
fodder he uses luccTue, because its roots 
can go down 50 feet to subsoil water. 
The ])rickly pear is dangcToiis to stock 
because of its s])ines, but experiment 
has produced a spineless variety which 
makes an excelkait food for cattle. 

Barhy and oats are also ciilti vatt'd, but 
of all cereals maiz(^ is the most important 
South African crop ; it suits the CajM' 
climate and soil, it forms the staple food 
of the natives, and its succulent stalks 
m«akc e.xcell(‘nt fodder. 
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In the mountain valleys of the south, 
vineyards, orange groves and orcliards 
rover the lower slopes of the hills and 
river meadows. Certain brands of ('ape 
wine are excellent. The fruit is always 
beautiful ; the grapes, apricots, ])eaches, 
]>t'ars, nectarines, figs, melons and plums 
lire ecpial to anything the worUl pro- 
duci'S. The development of imperial 
]m ference giv('s a great future for this 
industry, which has several other factors 
in its favour as, for exam])le, a ]K'rfect 
climate for fruit growing- and the fact 
that as the .seasons are th(i opposite of 
those in luirope. Cape fruit has a large 
sale in the \vint(T markets of tla^ north. 

It is doubtful if the Cape will ever be 
a great manufacturing country; not 
only is it almost without coal, but its 
centres of po]mlation an* far a])art and 
tlu‘ir immbers small r(‘lativ(*ly to the 
(lislancti which sijKiratcs them. Some 
industries have long ilonrished owing to 
]M'culiar conditions: the (.'ape wagon, 
for i‘xamj)le, has long b(*i‘ii a monopoly 
of tlie country. Tobacco fa('tori(‘s have 
gnnvn with the growing (ail ti vat ion of 
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(ho tobacco plant ; tanneries, wool 
W'asht'ries and soap, candles, bacon, 
butler and margariiu* fa('t(>ri('s Iiave 
followed rather slowly the devi'lo})- 
ment (jf agricuilnre. IkikiTies and 
bn*weries lloiirish as they produce 
articles not easily iinpnrt('d ; boot and 
shoe factories are being (U‘V(‘lo])ed with 
South African Uaither ; and tin* 
prodiK'es its own bricks, tiles, eartlien- 
wai(*, and j^oUery to a considt^rable 
exUait ; the ni'eds of tla* railway and 
tramway systems in tlu* way of re])airs 
and electrical pinvc'r must b«* ]>iovided 
lo('ally, and emj>loy a large number of 
skilli'd workmeii. Tin* ('ajK* largely 
depends on the iniportatioii of 
inanufa('turt‘d goods in exehangt; for 
its diamonds, wool, mohair, hides and 
ostri(‘h h'alhers. 

M'aking the iiuhistrii's as a whole, 
tlu'n* an‘ p(‘r cent, of hiiropeans 
employ(‘d against ])('r tent, of other 
liK'es, and 1ht‘ while workman earns an 
aveiMge animal wage a]>]>ro\imately four 
tirui'S gn'atiT than that of the.* non- 
ICnropean worker. 
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OXFORD STREET, EAST LONDON’S PRINCIPAL THOROUGHFARE 
T.oiidoii, at the iiumth of Ui<* liiilT.ilo livcr, Uk* pnaiiier w.x.l i»>rt of \hr roinn and an iii- 
rreasiii^lv popular stai-sidj* rrsort, it d«K'*^ .i IumUIiv i .ind p.ii ticiilarK' IxMutifuI 

natural surromuliuf;s. 'I'liis \ iv\v k aloi g (Kford Street, the tower ol the eity hall riMiui over 
the hotel oil the ri ^ht and the South Afrieaii War iiieiiioiial m Iroiit of it 
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In trade the Mnall shops arc Jargelj^ 
run by Jews and European races. The 
better class of shopxs in tlie largtT towns 
are -still chiefly in British hands; the 
professions like law, medicine and the 
civil service arc divided between the 
British and Dutch ; the fact that the 
government and ('ducation are now 
largely bilingual and tluit the govern- 
ment is gi'iie.rally in Dutch hands has 
given a decided advantage to the latter 
race ; but in engineering, metallurgy 
and the higher branches of industry and 
trade the British hold their own. 

The governing considerations in South 
African communications are mileage 
and gradient. Wluni the diamond 
mines were discovered in (jriqualand 
West the railway from Cap<^ Town 
had to cover a distanct^ of close on 
050 mill's and rise to a height of 4,000 
feet ; ii had to ascend wild mountain 
passes and traverse the vast and empty 
regions of Karroo to rc'ach tlu! oiu^ 
centre from which a remunerative trailic 
could be anticipated. W 1 ien the gold- 
fields on the Rand were discovered, the 
three ports of ('a])e ('olony, ('ape Town, 
Port Elizabeth and li^ast l-ondon 
became competitors for the trade of the 
Transvaal. 

Thus tlie railway system of the (!apc 
Colony is competitive rather than con- 
centric in its general outline, 'riie roads 


suffer from the .same di.sadvantag 
the railways; in the old da\x i,,, 
Ca|H^ wagon pursued its leisuri'ly 
inde})endent course almost obliviou'^ 
considerations of time and spai'c ; n. v- 
the motor-car has to negotiate ri\ r 
courses and sandy tracks At })r(\s( , t 
the external trade of the Cape is ser\i 1 
by steamshij) communication 

Such, then, are the general cliaracteri 
tics of the Cape. If we. turn to its soci..! 
life we find the towns widely separate .! 
in interests and in distance. Cape Towi; 
Port lilizabeth and East London ai, 
rivals for the trade of the interior . 
Kimberley is a mining community, far 
from all these seaports and iqqiosed u* 
them in sentiment and interest. C'onntr\' 
towns like thii Paarl, vSti'lIi'iibosili. 
(iraharnstowii, King William’s Town 
and Uitenhage are markets for tlir 
surrounding farms and centres of social, 
religious and educational life. Both m 
town and country the peo])lii live miK li 
in the open air ; on the great fanns ini.- 
which the count ly is divided hou.scs 
are .simple and ])rimitive. In some jutn- 
of the coimtiy, ])articularly in tli*- 
eastern jmnince, the British farmer li.i^ 
introduced a higher standard in both 
living and agriculture ; and the sprind 
of education, which often reaches a hieh 
standard, is doing great things for tli* 
progre.ss of the people. 


CAPE OE GOOD HOPE: GEOGRAPHICAL SUMMARY 


Natural Divisions. Southern portion of 
the plateau of Southern Africa, with a 
scarp face rising in terraces from the ocean. 
Cf. other relics of (londwanalaiid in tlio 
Heccan ])latcaii and the plateau of Western 
Australia. Drainage (i) to the Orange 
across tlie plateau, (ii) hy coastal streams 
in the terraces, tlie (jreat and Little 
Karroo. 

Climate. North-west, arid Kalahari. 
Cf. Sahara. South-west, winter rains round 
Cape 'f'own. C'f. .Morocco and South-west 
Australia. East, surnnier rains, witli large 
precipitation on the coast. Cf. New South 
Wales, Florida. 

Vegetation. Scrub and bulbous plants 
in the arid area. Cf. Afallee in Au.stralia. 
Forest.s'of native trees in small patches and 
of imported Australian and New Zealand 
trees in increasing number in the rainier 
regions. Ck Eastern Australia. 

Products. Mealies (maize), the native 


grain. Wheat, specially in the wiiit(r 
rain region, wliich produces Medit-i 
ranean fruits - i.e. grapes, pe.iches .nu! 
other stone fruits, ligs, and has wine 'ii. 
jam to sell. Lucerne is a typical M edit or 
ranean region fodder crop. Shee[), gnat', 
ostriches and cattle are reared ; recent 
attention to dipping has improved the 
pastoral farming. Diamonds at Kimherlev, 
still the main world source. Copper in the 
north-west. 

Communications, ('ape to ('airo routi' 
from Cape 'I'own north. Other routes from 
ICast London and Port IClizabcth. De 
Aar, the great railway junction on tht' 
Veld. Cape Town, one of the great nodal 
points in the world's sea traffic. 

Outlook. With an a.ssured 'water siippl\' 
the Cape of Good Hope sliould become 
one of the great farming areas of th<‘ 
world where Britons and Cape Dutch can 
work out a successful common future. 
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Athwart its Mighty Mountain Chain 

by Henry W. Nevinson 


The Dawn in liiissia 


Author of ** 

C OMING southward from Rostov 
on the Don, one continues for a 
time to pass across a region of 
('ossack steppes having the same 
general character as the stt'pjK's farther 
north. But all this district, which is 
not only j^asturage but forms one of 
the chief granaries of Ivussia, is still 
included under the general name of 
( aucasia as it was in the time of tlu; 
Tsars. It is divided into the two 
feiritories of Kuban, named after the 
livt'r which rises in the Klbruz rang(* 
and Qows out westward into the Black 
Sea iK^arly o])])osite Kerch ; and the 
Sla^’^)[)ol territor^^ named after its 
chief town and waten'd by the K\ima 
in the c<'ntre and the Ttaek in tlu* 
M)uth rising in the main hdbruz range 
and running east into th(i ('aspian. 

As oiu; advances, one se(‘s in front the 
su]n-rb range, of the Caucasus mountains 
which throughout their whole course 
of about ()00 miles from Xovo Rossisk, 
near Kerch on the l^lack Sea, to Baku 
on the Caspian maintain an elevation of 
«bout 10,000 feet with veiy few bri'aks. 
lTe<pieiitly they ris(? to 15,000 hvt, in 
several cases to ib,ooo, and th(' highest 
peak of J{lbruz reaches 18,520 fe<‘t, 
while Kazbek, the most prominent peak 
of the c(?ntral range, is nearly 17,000 
leet high. The snow-line stands at 
0,000 feet, or rather lower on the 
northern side of the main range. 

Cveor^ian Road throuiih Caucasus 

The range is divided into two parallel 
raiigcs witii a very higli valley between, 
but the de])iession is crossed by numt*r- 
ous spurs or bridges of mountain. Tlie 
highest points of the (.'ancasus show 
clear cvidenc('s of volcanic origin and 
small cru])tions have occurred within 


recent tinu's. (ilaciers are v('ry numer- 
ous throughout the rang(‘. 

The lofty barriiT is so eontinuous that 
the pnss('s art', few and run at a high 
elevation, making the roads almost 
impassablt' in winter. The ehiff ])ass 
is the gnat military road built in thi' 
sixties of the niiu'tefiitli ('I'lituiy from 
Vladikavkaz on the muth sidi' of the 
C(‘ntral chain to Titlis. It is called the 
Dariel Bass or the Gt'orgian Koad, and 
is ceitainly oiu' of the most beautiful 
roads in tlu? world. 

Mountain Home of the Les^hians 

Then' is t'nly one other main pass, 
but it is far iimn^ dillicult owing to 
its gri'at elevation; it runs from Vladi- 
kavkaz to Kutais and is ealled the 
Mamison Bass or tlu* Ossetic Road, the 
summit of tlie ])ass Ix'ing at an altitude 
of considerably (),ooo iei-t. Tlu* 

remaining jiasses being little more than 
mule tracks can only be crossed on 
mule or on foot, and that only for a 
short lime in suniiner. The range runs 
south-east tow.anls tlu* Cas])iaii and 
about two-thirds down its length it 
ex])aiids into a brtxid mass of mountains 
eontaining, or rather lonning, llie wild 
district called Daghestan, tlu*. home of 
the Moslem Lesghiaiis, an untamed 
peo])h' not(‘d for their skill in metal 
work, es])eeially the manufacture of the 
ornaim'Uted daggers and belts which are 
a featun? of Caucasian art. 

T'lie railway from Russia jm^per, 
unable to ]U'iu‘trate the mountain range, 
proceeds south-i'ast across the. st(‘ppes 
to the shore of tlu*. Caspian, which it 
folknvs as far as the great oil distri('t of 
Baku, passing through a region rich in 
produce of fruit and vt'getables as W(*ll 
as wheat. The new and old towns of 
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TOWNS AND RANGES OF CAUCASIA BETWEEN TWO SEAS 


Baku >tand oiir of the lar^^ost oil 

dq)osits of tlio world. J/n)in ancient 
times the Caticasus lias been known 
as the land of lire, and perha])s the 
myth of Bromelheus, who brouj.^ht tire 
down to mail and ab a jX'iialty was 
chained by order of Zeus to a ])reci]Mce 
in tlu' ('ancasus, may be dimly con- 
necti'd with the bmnin,^^ of oil. Until 
quite lately tlu* flames that flickered 
over a smiill outcroj> of oil at Soura- 
khani, about u miles inland from 
Baku, well' the object of worshi]) to 
])il^M'ims from all round the ('aspian 
and far into Persia. 

The kirgest oil-held in the Baku 
district lies north of the city at 
Ikilakhani, but there is a smaller but 
rich field iii'ar the coast, a mile or two 
south of the city. Rehning is done in 
the “ Black Town,” but the whole 
district smokes and steam.s, being almost 
covered with the derricks or sheds built 
ovei the oil shafts and constructed of 
gypsum planks or .sheet -iron, so eis to 


ri'sist the action of tire. Under oacli 
derrick a machine pump drops a iiarn»\\ 
tube or ” bucket ” 35 feet Ioul: 

down the casing of the. well, into whirl 1 
it just fits. The bucket brings up 
” crude oil,” usually mixed with water, 
and ]>ours it as a brownish, yello\vi-li 
liipiid into reservoirs, whence it i" 
carried in pi[)es to the refuierit'S. In 
some wells the water can be excluddl, 
the oil and water being forced through 
sc])arate ])ijH‘s by compressi'd air. 

The oil lies in the .strata of the sand, 
rock and loam at a di'pth of 700 t«> 
1,000 feet, and has a temperature of 
about 75 1 '. Its origin is variously 

explained as being coal in anotlier form, 
rock fused by voic.anoes, or the refiust* 
of immense shoals of shellfish. A good 
well will yield as much as 288,000 lb. 
weight in twenty-four hours. In 1901 
thefe was an exceptional ])roduce ol 

2.4.2.11.000. 000 lb. from the district, but 
the avi'rage beforii the Cireat War was 

18.000. 000.000 lb. a year. The product 
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lor the last throe months of 1923 was 
h *,373,000 poods, or an average of 
.ibout 21,000,000 poods a month. Prior 
to 1914 the monthly average was 
nrkoned at double that amount. A 
tlioirsand poods equal sixteen tons, so 
that about 3b lb. go to the pood. The 
“ Mineral Journal for June, 1923, 
stat(‘d that the commissars at Baku 
it'|)orted that lack of funds was retarding 
till' work, and that the Persian ]>um])- 
nu'U especially were leaving for want 
of wagi'S. 

A spout of oil, or “ fountain,” is not 
fiefpient, and is nevtT desired, becausi' 
it breaks up the machineiy. Hoods all 
the works with sand and carries off so 
much oil to waste. ” C'rudi- oil is used 
for locomotives, but most of it is re- 
fined into benzine, petrol and keroseiu^, 
the refuse, or ” mazout,” being con- 
siinu'd for common fuel and furnaces. 
Jhit evc'ii in the refusi^ ponds women 
and girls wade about, skimming off the 
surface oil with rags which they scjiiei ze 
into buckt'ts for family warmth, light 
ing and cooking. The pipe run hy tin* 


Rothschilds to carry oil from Baku to 
the oil ships on the Black Sea at Ikitum 
used to be tapped by tlu* inge nious 
villagers at various ])oints along the 
route, with the same donu'slic objects. 
But since the (ireat War the pipe has 
fallen into disuse. 

The managers in the oil-lields, who 
befon^ the Great War were British, art' 
chietly l^ussian and Armiaiian. Tin* 
work-people are. chit'lly Tartar and 
partly Armenian, with a sprinkling of 
Russian. Before the War the feuds 
betwei‘11 Tartars and Armiahans were, 
ofttai violent, leading It) m.in\' deathson 
both sidi‘s. Since the revtdulion of i()i.S 
Jkiku has b(‘eu declared the tapilcd of 
tlu! Tartar State known as the Soviet 
Republic of A/.t rbaijan. 

Apart from tin* oil, the i>roducts of 
the region are scanty. 'riien* an* 
fishecits on thi‘ ('as])ian, esjiecially t)f 
cavian* south of Baku and about the 
mouth of thi‘ Kura; and tluM'e is a trade 
in wt)()l and aides from tiu'. slu'ep ft‘d on 
the sparst' pasture of the di st rt distrii ts 
of Idizavi'tojx)! and Shirwan, wlu('h 



MOUNT KAZBEK, THE CAUCASIAN PEAK OF LEGENDARY FAME 

The Caucasus is tlic (jiaii.I mouutain system extcndiiiK betweea the. ‘‘"Sl 

the two hi^hc.;t peaks <.( the chain arc Mount hlbruz i8 SJh <ecl, atici Moi i.t , iV .. k 

The iattor, rising cast of the Itariel pass in the Central Caucasus, is an g ''I' f 

conical form on whose stupcn.'.ous declivity heathen mythology chained the daring lioiinthiiis 
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11. W. NwvliiKon 

ANCIENT WATCH TOWER ON THE GEORGIAN ROAD 

This time-worn fortress rears its head near the military road which connects Tillis and Vladikavkaz. 
All around lies a vast bowl -shaped circle of mountains, with Kazbek, dimly seen to the right, rising 
with abrupt id(5clivities from a deep valley. The Caucasian mountains contain many glaciers, rivalling 
those of the Alps, and several passes, some of which reach an elevation of lo.ooo to ii.ooo feet 



Jl. \V. NcVIIiRMH 


ON THE GREAT HIGHWAY THROUGH THE CAUCASIAN MOUNTAINS 

Between the cities of Vladikavkaz and Tilhs runs a ffreat military ro id far famed as a remarkable 
feat of cncinecriiiK skill. At certain parts the tjeauty of this way is mdescribab e ; towering rorks, 
awe-striking in their solemn graiidcnr, line the narrow zigzag road, from which dangerous precipices 
are separated only by a low wall or by posts placed at short interval 
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border the frontiers of the so-called 
Soviet Republic of Armenia, with its 
capital at Krivan. This part of Armenia 
was formerly included in the Russian 
Province of Caucasia, but may now be 
t reaped in conjunction with the rest of 
Armenian territory. Caucasia will thus 
be limited to the two districts of 
Azerbaijan and (Georgia, which latter is 
reach('d from Ihiku by the railway 
through J^lizav(‘to])ol to the (Georgian 
capital of Till is. . 

(i(M)rgia has claimed to be a separate 
and ind(‘p(‘nd(‘nt republic since the 
revolution of May, 1918. The claim was 
HTognized by the Supreme Council of 
Allies in January, 1920, and by the 
C(juncil of Allied Ambassadors in 
January, igji, «as W(‘ll as by thti Soviet 
Russian (ioverninent in May, 1920. 
Nevertheless, in Februaiy, 1921, 
(ieorgia was invaded by a large Russian 
arinv, and has since l)een regarded by 
Russia as one' of the Soviet Rt'publics 
under Ixussian rule. In dealing with its 


geography and produce it is necc'ssai • 
to remembcT the political iK)sitioi 
which has greatly influenced boll, 
According to the frontiers now recoi 
nized, (Georgia proper is included withi ; 
a line drawn from a point on the Bhu ' 
Sea just .south of Tuapse, along tli 
summits of the Caucasus range, o\ ( 
the two peaks of Klbruz and Kazbek, !•. 
a point about half-way down th 
mountain barrier of Daghestan. Tli* 
line tlu'ri turns .south-east till it reach. . 
the Kura river on its w'ay from Tilh> 
to the Ca.s])ian. It then follows tli 
right or south bank of the Kura west 
ward, and leaving it billow Tilli> 
runs almost due west, cros.ses th. 
Tiflis-Rrivan railway, excludes Altw 
andropol, the junction for Kars, but 
includes Akhalkalaki and Ardahan, .and 
so reaches the coast of the Black S. .1 
just west of Riza and about 30 inil(-> 
east of Tri bizond. 

Tla‘ natural fronticTs^ therefore, an* 
the Black S('a on the W(st, affording an 



11. \V. NiMII.miII 


VENERABLE CAPITAL OF GEORGIA IN THE VALLEY OF THE KURA ■ 

Mt/khct li(‘s about to miles north-west of Tiflis at the conflueiiee of the Ara}4va*anfl the Kura. Tlu' 
erstwliile rapiial of (leor^ia, it is now but a poor vill.ape, the only remnant of its hinner pritle bein:," 
tlie .'iiK’ieukrathedral. the buri.al-placo of several Georgian princes, wliicli contains many v.iluabic 
books. Ruins of the old royal residence still stand on the hill opposite the town 






TOWN AND HARBOUR OF BATUM ON THE BLACK SEA 
Onn of Iho most iiuportmit tt»\viK on tlu- s«)uth-(M-t <'o,i.st nf t m* I’.I.m K' S<m i> .i 

tlirivin^^ '^onport in 'I'lMiisraiicasia in tin; proxiiua* of U.itnm. It has a •►•.d Iiarixnir ,iii<l r\l( iisiv»; 
export lr;ul<‘, its iinportaina; duo t<j the traiisporr <»t poti<»li im . ;id i»t!iri- n.iplitli.i piodin ts 

fmiii ILiKii oil the C'.ispiaii Sea, with whn h it !>> <:(miiu‘(.U‘< 1 l>y the Tiaiise.uu asi.m r.iilwav 


open gale U) ]uir<)]i(‘, (lie ('niica.siis on 
lio nortli, tlic Tartar disiTts on the 
east and tln‘. Anti-Cancasns on the 
, outh. About 90 per cent, of the total 
■j)()pulation, rout^lily 3, 500,0^0, included 
uilhin tlu'se limits, are the ancient 
('jror;.;ian rart', tlui remainder being 
Armenians. Tartars, Persians, Russians 
and a few (lerman c()loni^ts who settled 
early in the nineteenth centuiy'. 

The whole country is one of singular 
beauty and ha tility ; the iinest mountain 
rangi‘ in luirojie is iwtTywheri' within 
sight and whether to north or south of 
the main valley the varied elevation 
gives a variety of climate rendering 
almost every kind of cultivation j)ossiblt\ 
About half-way between tlie J.^kick Si*a 
and tlie Cas])ian a low watershi*d divides 
the two stn^ams of the Ri«)n 

(the Phasis of early (Ireek history) 
lu'iming iiiLo the Black vSea westward, 
and the Kura running I'astward through 
Azerbaijan into tht‘, ('asjuan. 

Both these. ri\ers have many tribu- 
tari(‘s, coming down from the snow- 
covered mountains through \'alleys of 


e\(|uisiht beauty, sncli as the Alaksan 
valley and tin* Aragva. Tlu* soil in 
both rivt'r basins is nudilv eiillivated. 
Owing to tlu‘ probation of P'- t'aucasus 
range, the (dimai is warm and in most 
places liealthy -something lik<* "le 
climatt' of southern Italy. h's^n-cMally 
in the Kion valley, there is jdinlv of 
rainfall and at Batum it is unusually 
h(‘avy fora somheru latitude. 'Fhe P>laek 
Sea coast from Ki/a to 'ru.vpse is 
singularly beautiful, the mountains 
CO iug down to the shore and the 
cli ate allowijig the growth of ]xilms, 
orange and lemon tri'es, cork trees and 
bamboos. In d'illis tlu; winters an* shar[) 
and clear, but tht' cohl is never .sevete. 

'rhe soil in the valleys is of that 
richest kind given b^' tin' washings from 
^rauib* or volcanic' mountains. Through- 
out th(^ whole country the vc-gedation is 
ex<'i*plionally abundant, owing to the 
sunshine and moisture, h'orests of oak, 
beech, chestnut and boxwood ilourish 
up to the height of .\,Oi)n feet, and 
rhododendrons grow abundantly u]) 
to 9,400 feet. Wolves and bears are 



/ .hS3 

.,.(|iu*nt in the mountains and forests. 
; lu^ wild ibex, called the “ tur/’ still 
..i(’urs, and so doc;s a wild buffalo. 
Vntclopes, large deer and wild boar arc 
v'.unnron. The streams arc full of tro\it 
:.ik1 about 400 species of birds have 
iH'cn classified. 

Owing to the richn(‘ss of the soil and 
the ])lcntiful supply of water distril)uted 
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much sought after by bears. Under 
cultivation it ])roduces large quantities 
of wine, especially in tlic Alaksan valley, 
where in autumn the wlu'le country 
seems to run with it. Tlu; grapes an: 
s(|ueezed in primitive presses, cleaned 
with l)oughs of yew, and the juice is run 
off into huge earthenware vats stmk 
in tlic ground and big enongli to hold a 



THOROUGHFARE OF TI^LIS, IN THE EASTERN PART OF THE TOWN 

'J'lu; (Iwc'lliiii; of r.ipil.il ity .11*0 of ]>riiMitu<’ .in liitM .1 mimI '-l\ ; ii'-.irlv .iH of 

an- ailoriic.l witli l)al< oiiic>, ami outlH‘sl«» .in; fniilt oiu* abovi lu r lila; llic n| a 

bt.iiiva.aj, th<* an* .»ml ii-ai.illy su ii.urow that tWi) ('ari'ai;c r<«*lv pas 

each uthcr. J'lic population, nunibci-iu;< appi »ximatrlv p-io.ooL imj^>olit.in 


i)y a very ancient systt'in of irrigatum 
liiat still works well, the cultivation is 
easy both f(jr gardens and fields. Apples, 
])ears, peaches, apricots, almonds, 
oranges and lejnons all ripen. Mnllx'rry 
trees are also much cultivated-for silk- 
worms, and the tea jdant lias been 
introduced into the State Domain of 
the Batum Province. Nearly all the 
])easants in the lower valliys and along 
the Kion grow maize, which is indeed the 
iitaplc food of the wf'sleni provinct's. 
As ill most parts of the Near and ^liddlc 
Ua.'^l and India, the black Iniffalo is 
chielly used for ]d()Ughing and draught, 
thougli oxen and horsi's are also usi;d. 

Next to maize, jierluqis the chief 
object of cultivation is the viru'. It 
grows wild in the mountains and is 


man ; for when fermentation is linished 
and tile wine diawn olf, a man gets 
into the vat to elean it out. 

'rh(‘ wiiK' is UMially ])onred into tarre<l 
bulfalo skins which an* laid upon narrow 
wooden carts and driven slowly along 
the mountain roads, joggling as they 
go. In TqiJ. (Georgia ])rodue('d 
,^2.000,000 gallons of wine alioiit one- 
third of wliieli was exported to l^ii.ssia, 
much of tlie remaindiu' being si'iit to 
Prance to .serve as “ body ” for 
“ Burgundy ” and “ Bordeaux.’' 

Owing to tlu‘ formation of the grt'at 
mountain ranges, various valuable min- 
erals occur and miglit l)e workt‘d with 
advantage. The most valuable of all, 
and hitherto lh(‘ most worked, is man- 
ganese, which abounds in the district 
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around Sachkheri in the north-west of 
Georgia, round the ancient city of 
Kiitais. For quality this manganese 
ranks liighand has been largely exported 
to Germany, Great J'Jritain, France and 
tJie United vStates. Mineral springs arc 
very numerous, containing sul])hur, iron 
and radium. The l)(\st known are at 
Borjom, Abasturnan and Tillis. 

In spite of this ])ot(‘ntial wealth in 
minerals, the main occupation of the 
Georgians is agriculture of various kinds. 
The cultivation ’ is chielly devoted to 
the vine, maize, wheat in Central and 
Eastern Georgia, barley, cotton, tobacco 
of an excellent quality, tea and rice. 

A good (leal of raw silk is pnxlucc'd, 
and iruk'cd silk is orui (^f tlie oldt'st 
industrii's. Then* was a considerablt^ 
ex])ort of w(.)ol and hide's also before the 
(ireat W'ar and tishing boats ply in the 
Jilack Sea soutli of Hat urn. 

The cliief exports then'fore, at all 
events bi'fore Hk^ Russian aggiTssion in 


1921, were manganese ore from th* 
of Poti, wool, silk cocoons, toi, 
cotton seeds, walnut, boxwoods jkj 
carpets. In return bricks and 
tinplat(\ sul])hate of coj)per, inachin- .v ’ 
cht'inicals, silkworm eggs, iiardu 
cemiuit and tea wenj im})orled. 

As is often tlu; case in the Nt'ar a,,.] 
Middle I^ast, the inhabitants are l.-r 
more eagtT about education than ti;. 
majority of i)eople in the West, pr(d)al)lv 
because the difliculti('s in securing it 
have been greater. At least ^So p. r 
cent, of the population are literal* . 
and before the Soviet occupation then- 
was a good public Press. 

All the chi('f towns are c(mn('cted b\’ 
roads. The chic'f railway runs from 
tlu' Black S(‘a ports of Batum and Poti to 
Tillis, and theiici' into the Azerbaij.m 
I)rovince to Baku. There is also a 
railway from d'illis into Persia by w.jv 
of Alexandropol and F'rivan ; and 
anotlu'r from Tillis northeast into 



SPACIOUS QUAYS OF BAKU, A PROGRESSIVE CITY OF CAUCASIA 

J^akii, the port on tlic Caspian Sea and rliief town of the province of AxerUaijan, lies on the south 
coast ol the .Apsheron l^*nills^lla. Its fiiiL* natural liarhour, used Ix'fijre and duriii}» tlie (Irrat War 
as a nav.'il ;;tation, is lined with wide and solid cpiays, and is nsnally teeniin^,' with shipping' lor tlu- 
port i'. the eojnnien i.il centre for merchandise despatched from tlu; Transcaspian provinces and Persia 



II. W. \r\msitn 


ON ONE OF THE LOCAL. OIL-FIELDS OF BAKU 

In the '^(‘venties ILikuwas a villajj:!* with mhmo i.soo iiihal.it.int'^ ; hfty >»• us lain- it - ]nn>iil.itinu w.i^ 
('slim.iluil at nearly 'rhi*^ iu< hmm* U dwc to 1h<* t.unoiK oil IwItU in tin* ncnihhourhooil, 

wlu'ie a Inn-vt (h'rriek'^, or wikkIch towers williiu whi< h is lioiis'd tlu* inarhiiii i y tm* rai-int.'' 11 m* 
naphtha, uiarks the wells wliich pnnliuc* an enoiinou-> jjiianlily of triide pelroh nin 


Kaklictia and ihc Alaksan valley, k'roin 
the main line a narrow branch 

leads to Sacliklieri. 

lh*l|:;ian companies have conslrudcd 
elt'ctric tramways in Tillis, Kutais and 
Batirn, the rajnd rivers snpi>lyini( threat 
electric powt'r without diHicnlty. The 
chief town.s are also connected ])y 
telegraph and tele]>hone, and the 
(leorgian (ioveriiinent establisl u*d 
“ wireless ’* during the interval of 
freedom, I9i8-i()2i. The Indo-Juiropi an 
tdegraph line runs througli Tillis. The 
land is chielly held by .small peasant 
proprietors since the “ nobilit}’^ ” were 
expropriated during the n'volution. 
But the pro.sperity of the ])easant was 
much reduced by the ] 3 olshevist inva- 
sions owing to requisitions and exactions 
in kind. Otherwise the ])easants are 
va ‘11 dis})oscd to cooperation. Nearly 
1,000 cooi)erativc societies exist, includ- 
ing about one-third of the population. 
The International Cooperative Alliance 
recognize/; the (icorgian Society as 
an independent member. 


Tlu‘ jiea^ants’ houses an^ usually sur- 
rounded by a garden or o]H‘n yard and 
a large covered balcony upon which all 
housework is ^'niied ou during the 
summer is viay characteristic of t]ie 
buildings. Nearly every villagi: lias a 
school, cooperative* store and ('hnreh, 
the (ieorgiaii type of ( Iiurch architecture 
in general foll owing Ily/.anline lines but 
with wry (listin('ti\ e features, i'S])eeially 
iu the ]>oiute(l cones roofing the. towers. 

The. towns have eleelric light, water 
siipjily and telepliones and a fair system 
of draiiiagi'. In llie country the sani- 
tation is of cinirse ])riniitivc, but still 
the villages are. lu^altliy e\e(‘])t in tlu‘. 
leiw-lving districts of the Alaksan valley, 
the country round Poti and parts of 
Imcrclhia, where malaria ])revails. 

Tillis, the capital, stands on the riviT 
Kura and has a population of .400,000 
souls. It is indei'd the (a ntn^, not only 
of Georgia but of all Canca.sia and nortli 
Persia the ])oint where J^lasl and Wi st 
and North have met. The city has been 
m:my limes ca])tured by the Arabs, 
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* li. W. NovlOfion 

CRUMBLING WALLS IN A CORNER OF THE OLD TOWN OF BAKU 

In Baku numerous relics of the past arc to be found, for this coastal town has seen many vicissitudes 
and It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth century that it passed from Persia into the hands 
of Russia. Mi^dcrn buildings give quite a European aspect to the port, but in the older portion ot 
the town gloomy dwellings and tapering minarets vividly display Moslem influence 
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Mongols, Turks and Persians, but it has 
hitherto always been retaken by the 
Georgians. The cathedral dates from 
the eighth century but was rebuilt in 
the sixteenth. An old Persian fortress 
overlooks the city. 

The other chief towns are Kutais 
(80,000 inhabitants), a beautiful city 
looking over the Rion valley and 
containing an eighth century cathedral ; 
Batum (50,000), the main port of the 
Black Sea ; Poti (30,000), also on the 
Black Sea and formerly the port for 
shipping the manganese ; and Sukhum 
(20,000), Gori, Akhaltsikh (30,000), 
Telav, Signakh, Dushet, all between 
10,000 and 12,000. Mtzkhet was the 
ancient capital of Georgia, containing 
the oldest cathedral dating from the 
fifth century and rebuilt in the six- 
teenth. There is here also an ancient 
bridge dating from Roman times. 

The Georgian pco]>le havti always 
been famous as a particularly hiu^ race, 
being indeed the best bretl examples of 


those ** Caucasians," which the geo- 
graphers and anthropologists have taken 
as the very t>3.)e of white mankind. TUc 
beauty of Georgian women has for ages 
led to their ca])ture and enslavement in 
Turkish and Persian harems. During 
the period of Persian domination in the 
Middle Ages every Persian nobleman 
endeavoured to secure a Georgian wife. 
In the intiTcsting chapter in John 
Ogilby s " Asia " written in 1673, where 
the " Country of (ieorgia " is described 
he says : “ The women arc very cour- 
teous, civil, modest and the best- 
featuri'd in all Asia ; both men and 
women are tall and slender, having 
generally brown hair, full black eyes, 
white and ruddy com])lexions, occa- 
sioned ])crha|)s by the abundance of 
wine which they drink." Ihirther on he 
writes : " None of the Persian nobility 
but covet to marry with a Georgian 
rather than their ow'ii country women, 
lx*cause* they an^ gi*nerally more beau- 
tiful and well-limbed." 


CAUCA 81 A : GEOGRAPHICAL NUMMARY 


Natural Division. An upfoldcd moun- 
tain region with its northern and southern 
slopes. The Caucasus .Mountains belong 
to the Alpine- Himalayan young mountain 
system of Eurasia. In tho' main they 
comprise mc.sozoic limestones, with gentle 
folds .similar to the Jura Mountains. 

J. oration. The region lies between the 
Munich depression and the mountain knot 
of Armenia, the corner of Asia Minor. 
The Manich depression between tlie 
Caspian and the Sea of Azov is, by some, 
held to be the geographical boundary of 
Europe ; in this case, ('aucasia is part 
of Asia. Other geographers consider tliat 
Europe ends at the mountainous water- 
parting, in which case the old Russian 
division of Cis-Caucasia is in Europe, and 
Georgia. Azerbaijan, with the remainder 
of Trans-Caucasia, are in Asia. The north 
boundary of the region lies along the 
Manich depr(?ssion ; the south boundary, 
however, ignores the canyon-like gulleys 
of the rivers Rion and Kiira, and reaches 
on to the plateau of Asia Elinor to the 
Aras river. 

Political Divisions, What is briefly 
summarised by the word Russia comprises 
a LFnion of Socialist Soviet Republics, and 
includes four Socialist Soviet Republics, 
of which the smallest is the Trans- 
Caucasian b.F.S. Republic, now gradually 
being centralised on ifs capital, Tiflis. 


R.S.h'.S.K. — i.e., the Russian Socialist 
Feclcral Soviet Republic -is the largest of 
these four republics, and hides the 
Daghestan and (Imski A.S.S. Republics, 
as well as the autonomous provinces of 
Kabarda - Balkarskaya, C h e c hen- k, 
Adigeevskod'herke.ss, and Karachaevo- 
Cherkess. Cis Cam asia is part of the 
R.S.E.S.R., ami failed to attain even tiie 
.short lived independence of Georgia and 
Azerbaijan after tiie Great War. 

Climaic and Vv^dation. Xorthcni 
slopes, inclement in climate. Mountains, 
heavy snowfall in winter, harsh climate in 
general. Southern slopes, with a sunny 
asj)cct, Mediterranean Riviera climate, 
especially on shores of Black Sea. Lower 
slopes forested with oak and beech, and 
with pine on the higher ground. 

Products. Cotton and tobacco are 
grown in selected parts of Trans-Caucasia. 
The oil wells of Baku are celebrated, and 
should be compared with those of Galicia 
and Rumania, similarly placeil on the 
outer flank of mountains belonging to the 
Alpine system. 

Outlook. Typically a transitional fron- 
tier area, with a congeries of distinct 
peoples, Caucasia h.is but a troubled 
future in relation to the Slav domination 
of the Greiit Russians. The Soviet Con- 
stitution seems to be a sign of subjection 
wdiich may only be temporary. 





CENTRAL AMERICA 

Lovely Belt ’twixt Atlantic & Pacific 

by Lilian E. Elliott 

Author of 4kazil To-day and To-morrow ’ 


I N southern Mexico, at the base of 
the great continent of North 
America, the land is compn'ssed to 
a narrow neck called the Isthiniis of 
I'ehiuintepec ; southward, below the 
(wo eastward-jutting pnnnontoru's of 
Yucatan and Honduras, tluTe is another 
contraction, the fifty-mile-wid(^ isthinu 
of Panama. Between tlu‘Se two skndt'r 
istlimian belts lit*s ('(‘iitral America, 
land of unforg(‘ttabl(‘ beauty, of hot 
coasts and cool uplands, of fonsts and 
volcanoes, wIktc^ the finest native 
civilization of the New World was 
vTadhxl, and where the tlora and fauna 
of iwo continents 

'I'he littK' central contiiu'iit, containing 
live small Spanish American n‘]nd)Hcs 
aii<l oru! British colony, is the most 
fascinating part of thti three Americas, 
(len^ rose, here fell the mysterious 
cultures whose evideiict's are found in 
the stone carvings and temples of (h<* 
deep eastern forests ; here dw’cll the 
(lark-skinned, gentle descendants of the 
aiieient j^i'ople ; and h(Te an* still 
nrdroddeii w'ays of extraordinary charm. 
\\'i(li every variety of climate from hot, 
fever-haunt I'd jungle to cool and grassy 
uplands, wdlh e.very pro(juclion of the 
tropic and temperate, zoik;s growing 
in luxuriant pn'>fusion, Central Ameri('a 
is yet but little known, a Cinderc 
of the New World. 

Volcanoes as Fcrtilihers 
Ciuatmnala, rniming nji into the Pet (hi 
behind the (oastal strip of British Hon- 
duras, spreads from Atlantic to Pacific ; 
sd does Honduras Repnldic, but its 
Pacific territory is sqiuvzed into the 
(inlf of Fonseca because little Salvador 
liesalong the W(‘steni littoral ; Nicaragua 
and Costa Rica (Midi occupy the width of 
the tapeu'ing continen*. 


Altogether, the aiTa amounts to 
ahont 177. .->()() S(|nar(‘ inih'S. sheltering 
not many more than fi\(‘ million p('o|)Ie. 

In( entraJ America llu* great mountain 
backbone that runs from ('anada to Cape 
Horn attains imnu'iisi* import anciL The 
liv(‘ p(‘aks of these mountains directly 
inilneiK'i' the settleiiu'iit of the* bulk of 
tilt' pojinlation, and. w’hilt‘ tlay have 
time* and again de'stroyed wluilt* ritii"<, 
th(‘y shower the* volcaiiie' ash fertilising 
the richest prodnctii'e regions. So thii'k 
is this blanket that iniiu ral (‘X])loration 
is freejui'iitly clu-eke'd ; most of (hiati*- 
maJa’s surface, for exanij^lt*, is eove't'ed 
with volcaiLC asli layers varying from a 
few' inches to 150 feet in thickness. 

Kcacons of the Pacific 

Conntle'ss spurs run olf from thee^mtral 
range, and Honduras in jiartienJar is 
st'anu'd in all direelions w'iiii intricate* 
sierras ; Iml in v iiiate mala, Nicaragua 
and ('osta Rica the gn'at cordiller: is 
clearly elefnieel as a barrie'r standing 
ne'arer the l^icifie than the Atlantk' ; 
in its folds lie* love'ly lake's, fertil snnny 
valle'ys wlH*re populations have* irived 
sine'i* prehistoric times ; from it. /ise the; 
splendid voleanie: pi'aks, some soaring to 
11,000 and 12,000 fei‘t, their eraliTs so 
brighllv aglow' that, tin* shijis sailing 
the Paeifie' a hundrt'd ye‘ars .ago set their 
course by these*, perennial wate'h fire'S. 

The^ eastern and w’e'sliTii shon*s diffeT 
W'idely in eliaraeter and ])roelnets. 
Towards the Paeitic th<* mountain slielf 
(in (iiiatianala ove’r 7,000 fea't high) 
breaks sb.iq)!^" in a short eU'seent to 
diy coasts ; ove^r the* divide lies exti'iidcel 
the long, gentle, green and moist slope 
of the Atlantic, tJireaded by innumerable 
rivers, clothexl witli de*nse', steaming 
forests, (‘iieling in fewer-haunted swamps 
and lagoons. Nearly all the big towns 
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THE FIVE REPUBLICS AND ONE 

of Central America arc upland cities ; 
the chief exceptions lie upon the 
comparativc'ly healtliy Pacific, as in 
Nicaragiita where the cordillera pushes 
the population to the levels of 
the lacustrine borders, or the Guana- 
caste peninsula of Costa Rica. Along 
this Pacific littoral, less wooded, less 
screened with reefs than the Atlantic, 
the conquering Spaniards created their 
ports of call, shunning the Caribbean. 

Every morning is a bright morning, 
with transparent skies, opal peaks upon 
the sky-line, a carpet of flowers under- 
foot. In the rainy season, May to 
October, this rule still holds good, for 
the daily downfall starts with agreeable 


COLONY OF CENTRAL AMERICA 

punctuality every afternoon at half- 
past three, generally stoj^ping about six, 
at the regular sun-down hour; one 
wakes to a brilliant dawn, with all the 
visible world well washed, newly d(;(‘ke(i 
and perfumed. 

Innumerable rivers score the Atlantic 
slope, frequently creating formidable 
“ bars ” at their mouths, and bringing 
down volumes of silt and vegetable 
detritus that nourish splendid forests — 
the steaming, tangled, orchid-hung 
forests of childish dreams. The banks 
arc living walls of green, frescoed witli 
tree-fern, wild cane and lilies ; hugt 
buttressed trunks tower upwards- 
mahogany and ceiba and silk-cotton 
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.Iding to the sky their crowns of 
olden, scarlet and mauve flowers, 
„o feet above. The ropes of wild 
V inilla. the red fire of tillandsias break 
Jlie maU of emerald at head-height. 

Behind the. mangrove swamps of the 
coast one may find, here and there, 
pine flats and grassy meadows ; these, 
near the rivers, may give way to huge 
':tietches of “ corozo ” palms (Attalca 
cohune), the young fronds rising fx) 
feet, perfectly curved ; there is no 
undergrowth, and the floor of the forest 
is carpeted with millions of dropix'd 
nuts ; dappled sunlight comes through 
the interlaced leaves as through the 
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dim windows of a vaulted cathedral. 
Animal life is scarce, but you m.ay hear 
in the distance the howling of monkeys, 
the harsh cry of hundreds of parrots, 
sec the little white egret flitting like a 
ghost beside the water, or catch sight 
of the rainbow-bill of a toucan sitting 
on a bough. linormous bvitterllies of 
brilliant colours dance over every pool ; 
the leaf-cutter ant marches in endless 
procession with his umbrella of green 
held aloft ; ocelot and puma and 
jaguar hunt the deer and will follow 
your horse for miles. 

As the land rises to the sierras the 
fore.st is left behind, and on every o])en 
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GRASS-GROWN AVENUE LEADING TO THE DOCKS AND THE Si A- 

Costa Rio.i extends from one side to the other of the Central Anieriean isthmus wliore it u.m -vs 
towards Panama, ami the only larj^e town and important harbour on the Atlantic roast is 1 ■ 

As the travetler lands the abundance of trees in the streets, and the impression of a luxuriant veK' ^ ’’ ’” 
jTencrally, make him realise the aptness of the country’s name, which translated means “ ricli * ' 
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K (.>sUi Rican coffee takc'^ a hi,i;h i)lace in the wt»rl(l\ markets. Tins phot nejaph shnws a collif " li 
p (.restate; out of siiiiht in tlie fore^roiuid is its “ benelicio clr\iiii; j.’,r()im<l wluic thi' hn in- ae laid 
i alter pilping and washing. The dryinj^ is usually done in lamiarv, and uliete po -iMr wafrr i-. mu 
^ i.etween the rows of plants, whieli stand in need of no .artilu ial frrtili''.itw.n in this Iruntul Nnlrainr soil 



IN PUERTO LIMON, TH^ MAIN ATLANTIC PORT OF COSTA RICA 

the terminus of the traiis-isthmiis railway to to* and 

f 'i tof the capital, Liindn is one of the Ih'^t towns (>f ( osta Kna. ,,,a (i.p d otaidiiJM* of the 

'•'■m Cok'm. Relize knd New Orleans, md a brisk trade m cotlce, 

> u-rior. The railway miming to San Jose, the capital, has to climb to an allitiuU. of mail> -i.ono ted 
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^ .ICC are crops of maize and sugar-cane. 

; aUations of. cacao (cocoa), with bright 
, .<ls lianging from the tmnk, are older 
Spanish days, and once upon a 
: ,ine ihe drinking oi chocolate was a 
.libal chieftain’s privilege. Higlier up, 

. ocoa gives place to coffer, the exquisite 
coffee of Central America that fetches 
top prices in international markers. It 
wa*- introduced in the late eigliteenth 
century, grows best above 2,500 feet, 
and each tree is tended like a jewel, 
l('d with runnels of water and shaded 
with the pretty little madre dc cafe tree. 

Tobacco, grown all over Ontral 
ArntTica, is indigenous, like cocoa and 
cassava «and maize, so is the ]une- 
applc and the “ nispero ” (the bi*st 
native American fruit after the pine- 
appU‘)» red-fh'shed zapote and the 
big-stoned inarney ; tlie orange and lime 
were introduced by Spaniards, togetlier 
with the mango and sugar-cane. 

Alien Plants and Beasts 

Thes(i alien plants thrive, as tlie alien 
liorse and sheep, cattle and goats and 
domestic hnvls flourish in the; Americas; 
the indigenous ])eople had no beasts of 
'Mirden, and no large domesticated 
fuod animal. Deer from the wooils, 
the little peccary and an occasional 
ta])ir yielded mi^at ; so did the iguana, 
gigantic river lizard ; the wild turkey 
(properly tlie curassow) was the best 
rlible bird, and there was always fish. 

The volcanic backbone Iiere, as north 
and soutli, has been lavislily sown 
with minerals, yet productive mines 
arc to-day comi)aratively few, and 
lluTe are no metal-working industries. 
Silver, generally in conjunction with 
lead, has been worked in the 
Guatemalan “ Altos ” for hundreds of 
years, the low grades serving as an 
ingredient of the woiuk'rful pottery 
glaze of the Quezaltenango region. 
Placer mining upon the Motagua and 
the Polochic in Guatemala, and upon a 
score of Atlantic-flowing rivers in rich 
Honduras and Nicaragua, is carried on. 
Post of transport prohibits the working 
of non-prccious metals. 
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The chief i)nioccupation of Central 
America is agriculture. From the 
plantations of cocoa, sugar and coffee 
have come the cliit'f m(.)ney gains of 
Central America. 

On rich land, of (le(‘]> alluvial and 
vegetable d(q)osits in the river valleys 
or clothed with volcanic asli, production 
is luxuriant. 1 have nevi*r seen more 
enchanting estate's than tliose in the 
colfi'e country of Central America, with 
their lanes of waxy, scente'd blossoms ; 
or the bright green flats of sugar and 
the dappled little woods of cacao trees. 

Flourishing^ Native Handicrafts 

Wlien* such natural grass pastures exist 
as those of Nicaragua near the ('osla 
Rican border, cattle^ multi]fly amazingly, 
but apart from the cultivation of alfalfa, 
eheniical hatilisers and irrigalitm art! an 
unneed(‘d luxury. 

Vlandicrafts also (‘xc(‘l Iu*re. livery 
Indian woman is a w(‘aver of nativt* 
cotton and agave' fibres and the r.ld 
pe)tte'iy7 anel basket -making arts have 
be^e-n pre ‘served. 

^lexlern pottery, proehie'e'd under le^ss 
happy conditions, is infe'rior, buf llie re 
is plenty e)f it, because fine ehn ^ ibound ; 
tlie .same abundaiu ^ of inatiTials a])plie s 
to basket work, the' list ranging froi . 
re'e-ds to le^ave's of tlie agave and jialm, 
willow and Viamboo, and coiiifeT roots. 

Ocean Gateways of Trade 

Til pre‘-S])anish time’s tliere were 
main re>aels (.still known fo and u.sc'd by 
llie native feilk) all the way fremi Me-xico 
to tlie lie'arl of the Quiche: country. 
Spain feirbade he*r ove'iseas ceilonies to 
trade witli each otlier, and tlic eexu- 
merex* e)f (.'entral America was fe^r three 
hun'dreel ye^irs jiractically cemfined to 
the ye’arly visits of Die tall Spanish 
galle^oiis, texiching at Pacific ports on 
the way to Mexico and Peru and the 
Philippines, and, later, tlic we’lcome 
calls of smugglers. These ocean gate- 
ways of tlie west coast are still the 
same : Ocos and Champcrico and San 
Jose in Guatemala ; Acajutla, La Liber- 
tad and La Union in Salvador ; 
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Anmpiihi in liondum; CorinH sncct'ssor 
of Roalcjo, in Nicaragua; and Piinfa 
Arenas off Costa Rica. On tlie Atlantic 
side tJic majority of the ports are as 


dwindlvd since Britain 
Mosciuho Coast, and /lopes of a 
giian transcontinental inal 
qu(‘nc}ied by Pnmimn. 


^ the 
dl'li. 

• ore 


new as th(? railroads. 

Belize; (British Ilondunis) is an old 
ninhof^niiy port, hut Stann Crrok was 
^ahanized into life by tJie building of 
tin; tweiity-niile railway ; Harrios, main 
port of Guatemala, was created a few 
years ago l)y the completion of the 
railway from the capital ; Puerto 
Cortes (Honduras) givt's access only to 
a f(‘w miles of liiu‘, and remains almost 
as slee])y as Trujiih^, while its neighbour, 
T(‘la, is a new banana port, leading 
nowhere. Th(‘ gr(‘at interior of Honduras 
is utio])ened. its territoiy barred by hills ; 
tra\'ellers who cannot fact; a week's 
mule ridt' across country from the Carib- 
bean must enter by Ainapala, up the 
San Lort'uzo, and by a got)d motor road 
to Tegucigalpa. 

Nicaragua is likewise a ])lank as re- 
gards active Atlantic ports ; Hluefields 
gives access to a few l)anaiia ])lantations ; 
(ireytown (vSan Juan del Norte) has 


Costa Rica’s chief port. LiuKir 
existed only since the complrtion n. 
railway from the highland capital. 
Jose, opened an Atlantic road Ix'sid,' .f„, 
turbulent Keventazon river. 

Two Central American states, 
mala and Costa Rica, jxxssess railw.'v> 
ninning right across from .sea to n i, 
and serving midway tlu* central plat< u 
of the ca])ital ; in each ca.se the i. . 
from tro])ic jungle to the clear atiiv. 
spluTc of tlie .su]ierb mountains is ,t 
miracle of In'anty. (iuatemala n 
distinguislu'd by having also rail con- 
nexion with Mexico on the north. 

(iiiatemala has nothing but a tiny si M|. 
on the Atlantic coast ; Salvador Jias .1 
system running inland from Acajiilla 
])ort to San Salvador (2,000 f(‘et <‘lev.i 
tion, as com])ared with Ciualernala’^ 
7,000 and San Jose (T(; ('osta Kic.i^ 
4,500) with a branch to Santa '!'(•( I.i. 
Nicaragua’s liiu's all lie on llu‘ I'anlit 



SCHOONERS IN HARBOUR AT BELIZE, CAPITAL OF BRITISH HONDURAS 

With its f.'K'o to tho blue C.'iribbcaii and an archipelago called the TiinielTe Islands, lk*li/e is tli-- 
chief export town of this isolated British colony. Tortoiseshell, logwood, mahogany and banan:* 
are the cluef trade goods, and they arc shipped in small schooners as the harbour is reef-boimd nn>l 
dillieull to eiiter. The population of over 10,000 suffers from an unhealthy climate 
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,..,4 connecting the lovv- 
uii lake cities, Managua 
.,1 Granada, with the 
capital, Leon, and 
])()rt of Corinto. 

RiwTS of tlie. Pacific are 
v.o small and boisterous 
mr traffic as a ruU^ ; tlie 
,n( )‘;t notable exce])tion 
is the line I.empa of 
Siilv’ador. On the 
Atlantic arc greater 
rivers, old highways for 
Indian dug-outs whose 
hard sides are. able to 
withstand cataracts and 
‘'runs”; in most of tJie 
di'nsely afforested areas 
tlie.^i' arc still the only 
means of transport. Small 
steamers ply upon tin* 
beautiful ])ulc(% leading 
to Lake Tzabal and the 
Polochic rivtT, with its 
little railway, in Guati'- 
mala ; and ii])on tin' 
Segovia, the Hluelielils 
and reaches of the San 
[nan in Nicaragua. 
Motor l)oats traverse 
many of these streams, 
from tlu' Jhdizc river 
soutliN.'ards, but runs and 
('ascades proliibit larger 
craft. Tf foreign trade 
■ s' small, Central Ameri^ 
cans are able to live more 
(easily than most pcoidc 
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While most of the hmiscs in S.iK .jdor’s ■•aj)if.>I ;ire Imilt low 
l)<*e.iii''e o| e.irth<|iiakes, the MthecliMi'', io\\» t's stand hif.'.h at,Minst 
the hfaek emhluiiii iiii; voli a lo. 'i'lie pnpul.itifni 

exceeds 8(^ and in.muf.u tun • i,i;an-lte>, uttoii ^otwis .nui soap 


U]X)n their home products, and and rebnilt after dt on by earth- 

nowhere does poverty wear a less quaki's in iqij, was tlx most dignified 

terrifying face. and engaging e.\am])le of a Spanish- 

The upland cities of ('cntral America .Vmerican citv. In c arm the new 


are delightful when they Jiavt: retained 
a Spanisli colonial flavour; siicli cities 
arc built on a rectangular plan, streids 
niiining off at right angles from tlie 
main plaza, a big squares wltiTC the 
caMicdral and the imniicijnil buildings 
""land ; it is usually full t)f bougainvilleas, 
lilies and palms, and round the central 
band-stand tlierc is a regular daily 


.Santiago dc Guatemala was always 
rivalletl by tlu' t)ld ” La Antigua,” 
most ])t*autifully placed on a green plain 
lingi'd by volcanoes, with villages 
tJiriviug in Ijie fertile valhys. 

Sail Jo.se de. Costa Kira is another 
mountain-cradled capital, succ(*('ding 
('artago as elii(‘f city after Independence; 
hut lovely old Caftago was mined by 


pn)inenadcb(*foresiindownat six o'clock. an earth(|uakc in iqio, and Alajiiela 
Guatemala City, built in tlie 1770’s and Heredia remain the finest of colonial 
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towns of this charming Jittie country ; 
Tegucigalpa, capital of Honduras, is 
also placed inland, among hills, over a 
hundred miles from its nearest port, 
and without any rail connexion. 

Nicaragua's capital, Managua, is a 
dusty, comparatively modern town, fruit 
of the rivalry of Leon and Granada. 
San Salvador, inland from Acajutla 
port, stands on the mountain shelf 
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out at sea and lighter their goods ore. 
Since the end of last centur} tj],. 
archaeologist has studied scientifK iiy 
the wonderful, the elaborate and bea 
ful sites of lempl(?s and cities in 
region. Along the valley of the Usun i. 
cinta, along the valley of the Motagi; i, 
lie the supreme examples of Maya air, 
and, centred in Guatemala, the arris 
of the culture stretcli south into H( i- 



C. W. Kim.'i.- 

SEASIDE A'VENUE OF AMATE TREES A7 PUNTA ARENAS 


Ruiit aluiii; tlio iM-iiutiful GuU of Nicoya, who-^o expanse is stiuiaed with islands, Piintn Arenas i 
one of tlie most attrnetive towns in Ontral Ani<Ti('a. The tow!i^l»)lk, ^(»nu‘ s,'>oo in niinilKT, lui\« 
made, the iin>st of llieir water-front with a pnuneiiaile nn<l an avcMiin* .iinate trors with tlunr l.nir '1 
like foliage. A railway from San Jose serves the town wliieli is ('oda Kit'a’s (diief I’acilic p' lt 


2,000 feet up, and has been rebuilt so 
many times on account of eartlKpiakes • 
that no buildings of interest remain ; 
paint conceals the frail adobe and sheet- 
iron of most big erections. 

Central America's ports are nothing 
but places of call — all arc extremely 
hot — ^the Atlantic coast all-lhe-ycar- 
round temperature averages 92° Fahren- 
heit — and the little nations are not 
wealthy enough for fine port equip- 
ment ; few ports own other aids to 
shipping than a wooden pier, and most 
arc open , roadsteads where vessels lie 


duras, north-west into Chiapas i" 
Mexico, and north by north-east ! • 
the scenes of its final jdiase in Yucatai 
The migratory mov(‘ment of tli' 
temple-builders from Copan no^thwa^(l^ 
can be fairly traced ; and it happens that . 
since British Honduras begins at ( 1 :* 
boundary of the Sarstoon river, and 
runs, a strip of fruitful coast, to tli* 
valley of the Hondo, a number <1 
typical and most interesting sites .n • 
upon British soil. S^tone slabs, elab' * - 
ately carved, and frescoes coverii : 
great enclosing walls have been four id. 
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RAILWAY TRACK IN COSTA RICA MAKES A USEFUL ROAD 

l^'osta Rica’s chief railway is a single track climbing up from Ihierto Liinon and over the infnmtjins 
to the Pacific at Pimt.a Arenas. The line >larts in tlic tropics and ascemls iimrc ‘ 

temperate zone climate. iMucIi of tl.c time the tram crawls upon the edge of ravines pantint, up 
steep gradients ai.J crrlmg round sharp curves, always through line scenery 
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At Santa Rita, near Corozal. north 
of Belize, is the site of what must have 
been a huge settlement ; still existing 
is a scries of fifty or more mounds, 
where brilliantly coloured wall paintings 
have been brought to light, and 
whence a chain of artificial hillocks 
guards the coast for over loo miles. The 
whole territory of British Honduras is 
strewn with ckKjuent tokens of the 
past — fragments of exquisite painted 
pottery, of beads and clay figurines, of 
worked stones, of stone tools and 
weapons and ornaments of shell and 
jadeite, some carved with weird hiero- 
glyphic figTires, 

FoHow up-stream from Belize town 
the deep-llowing, forest-flanked gretm 
Belize river for 150 miles and you will 
come upon the settlement of El Ca^’o. 
Here was an ancient Maya site, and 
here the villagers of to-day still find 
the soil genial. But push still farther 
up-stream in a narrow dug-out, and 
you will presently reach Benque Viejo, 
with its masses of worked limestone 
blocks, carved and in disarray, and 
the mounds that mark the tenqfle 
foundations 1 )f the Maya as they passed 
north slowly, ct'iitiiry by century. 
Within a comparatively short distance 

CENTRAL AMERICA : 

Natural Divisions. Physical I y. Ontral 
America is older tlian tlie Hookies or the 
Andes ; like Mexico and the West Indies 
it is a relic of the ancient continent of 
Antiilia. While the Cordilleras, the 
Kockies and the Andes trend nortli and 
south, the old mountain ranges of Central 
America run east and west, parallel with 
the lino of Cuba. Even the newer linic-1 
stone mountains and tlie dcpressi()n which 
is marked l)y I.ake Nicaragua have the 
same trend. The sliape of Central 
America is due to these old monntains, of 
which the roots form the modern plateau 
and the fractured edges the coastal 
scar])s. Peten and the Mos(|uito Coast 
arc plains, the latter being continuous with 
the submarine Mosquito Bank. 

Climate and Vegetation. 'ITopical in 
tempera tun', with typical tropical rains — 
i.e., heavy daily showers which come in the 
afternoon when the solar radiation has 
reached its maximum about 3 p.m. 
Jungle forest on the lowlands, hardw(X)d 
forest on the slopes and open parkland on 
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arc the splendid sites "of Tikal and 
Naranjo, Uaxactun and Ucanal. 

Almost any part of this territory acar 
the Guatemalan boundary is rid; in 
remains of great historic value; hit, 
however fascinating the sight of si; -li 
vestiges may prove, it must never In* 
forgotten that these arc but the resiciiu. 
of the buildings above ground, 1 he 
residue that could not easily be earri^ ^l 
away and utilised by modern villagns; 
below the carpet of the soil is a wealth 
of untouched evidence. 

Inland from Piinta (xorda, where tiu; 
belt of British Honduras is at its nar- 
rowest, the ruins of a inagnilicint 
Maya city covering an immen.se aiva 
were found, the pyramidal foundation 
mounds rising 300 feet above the floor 
of the valley. The i)rospect ojX‘ned out 
by this discovery, upon British soil, of 
an untouclied and hitherto unknown 
Maya site, is of world-wide importance ; 
for, given careful (‘^^loration aho\’e 
and below the surface, with seitmtiiie 
records made by every re.source of lln' 
trained arclnu^ologist, we may lupe 
to receive an insight, into the niyst(Tioiis 
past of this vanislied ract^ that will 
provide the an.swer to problems that lia\ e 
lung defied solution. 

GEOGRAPHICAL S IJMMAR Y 

the uplamls where tlie elevatij)n ketp.'^ 
the temp(‘ratures moderate. 'J'lie on- 
shore trade winds of the North Allanlic 
cross the Caribbean Sea and ])ro\i(l'‘ 
moisture for the heavy coastal rai'itilj 
ami the mangrove lined coastal swamps o! 
the cast coast ; on tlie whole the we-1 
coast is gencTally in the rain-shadcw . ! 
these winds and is dry. 

Products. Ores of gold, silver and loa ! 
are worked on a small scale, but costs "i 
transport are licavy. Impiorted cattle and 
sheep thrive and supply home markets. 
Coffee, cacao and sugar arc valuable 
products for export, but their cnltivati<»n 
depends upon world prices, and the.se aic 
generally against ('entral American cn ps. 
Bananas and other fruits are 
cultivated for the United States mark* 1 
on the east side. 

’Outlook. J^argcly a self-contained and 
self-suflicing unit, ('entral America df s 
not seem likely to* ^irogress gnali.. 
although its abundant natural resoiir* e;? 
may be exploited by others. 
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CEYLON 


Lovely Island of Flower and Forest 

by G. E. Mitton 

Autlior of The Lost Cities of Cevlon.” etc 


AN island so woll known as Ceylon 
is comparativi'ly easy to deal 
with as a unit. The time- 
I lonoured- comparison of its outline a 
<lrop])cd pearl has given way to Iht* 
more homely similes of a pivar, with 
greater accuracy. Some' ])ears are very 
much this shape and are bent over at the 
stalk end, as C'eylon is bent in the 
I affnq^" peninsula. With the excejition 
of certain indentations which arc noted 
below the coasts arc uncommonly 
smooth in outline. 

. The island, if it could be seen cum- 
])relu‘nsively from overhead, would 
ai)])enr to have been grasped soincAvluae 
alioiit the intersection of the major and 
minor axes when in a jilastic state by a 
Hrohdingnagian hand and drawn up- 
wards by the fingers. The ancu'iU 
cafiital, Kandy, is about at the iiiler- 
st cting point, and if it, and the sacred 
mountain, .Vdam’sPeak, ronld 1x3 takiai 
as the. twin foci of an elli])so any such 
ellipse would include all the higher 
altitudes in the island. The southern 
half of the island is the area of the 
greatest rainfall and, as naturally follows 
in a tropical, country where growth 
depimds on moisture, of the greatest 
agriciiltural activity. The northern zone 
is the dry zone. 

Stark Outlines of Adam's Peak 

Thi* mountainous region, in tlie centre 
of the south, contains the magnifiant 
scenery which attracts visitors from all 
parts of the world. The prime agency 
has been volcanic, and the rocks belong 
to' the crystalline order, with granite 
and gneiss in abundance cind streaks of 
<iuariz here and tin re. 

As is usually Hil case, these pt'aks, 
being formed by. volcanic ac tion, show 


more startling configuration than those 
moulded by tlu* agi'ucy of waler. 
Adam s I\‘ak is h ot high, ami 

sharp, coni'-liki; outliiu! is as easily 
r(‘(:(»g!iized as that of Ilu‘ miu'h higlui 
Inijiyam.i. It is smnnimlcd by a 
lal>vrinth of lesser heights, with ra]>i(l 
rivi'i's, (!('(']) raxims, lowning ciags 
and serrated edges tumbled in confusion, 
'fhe whole of tin* 7,000 fret rise is 
aeeom]ili.sht‘d in tin* la^t nine inilrs. 
The tinal climb is by means of sle])s and 
ladders ovi*r tin* bald ('one. Ihit Adam’s 
Peak is not tin* highest ji(»iiit in the island 
as eommonly su])pos('(l by thost; who 
se<‘ it for the lirst time ; the highest is 
Pt‘(lr(.)tallagalla (Pedro), S,J()() feet, near 
Xuwara hJiya. 

(>randciir of the Hill (Country 

Over the whole ari'a of llu* hill ('oinitry 
the scenery is grand, 'flu* lelges have 
a general teiuhiny from south-west to 
north-east. There are giant caverns in 
many plaers -jiarlieiilarly n> Ird at 
Dainbnlla where they an* utilised hv tae 
monks -and natural anhi'S of roek of 
massive form are not nnc.omiuon. If to 
this is added tlu* luxuriant vegi tatiou of 
a f(TtiU* island, elollhng slopes and 
summits and falling in matted \ eils o\'er 
the sides of ])recijiices, some idea iimy 
be gained of what it is that draws .so 
many’ sightseers to ('ey’lon. Tlu" scem'iy^ 
around the famous liill station Nuwara 
Eliva is very line, with s])len(litl visla.s 
of forest ami water, cliff and pr'ak and 
plain all mingled. 

Tlu* railway whirl) leads to it from 
Coluinho coiiK'S u]) from tlu; eocomit 
fringed 'Coast through tlu* ])addy'-lu*kls 
of the lower lands and by’ startling 
changes of K'vel rises around gigantic 
ma.ssc'S of rock overlooking miles of tlal 
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CEYLON, INDIA’S “DROPPED PEARL” 


country. 'flR* tiuiFi crawls alouf^ on 
im-n* shchcs licwn from Ur; scarjird 
])n'ci])icr and doiihK s on itself in curvis, 
so that guard and engine driver can 
ahiiost exchangi; civilities in ])assing. 
There is nothing (|uile so al)rupt in the 
same length as the rise from the ])lain of 
Miindala}’’ to tin* liili count ly at Maymyo 
in Burma, Imt there is much more of it 
in ('eyion and th(' jotirney itsi'lf, ajxirt 
from tlR‘ o])jcctive, is worth .making. 

Detaelu'd hills in the plains are un- 
common and, when they do appear, 
stand up abrniHly as in the ca.sc; of the 
sacred hill of Mihintale in Ur; North 
Gaitral Brovinci; with its wedge-shaped 
outline, and Ur; extraordinary boss of 
red granite; rising sherr to .po feet at 
Sigiri. A red tinge is noticeable in the 
soil in many parts of Ceylem. The; red 
foaels e)f Colejinbe), forme;d by the late;ritc 
dust, are well marked and cemtrast 


•d/o 

Strikingly with the \ 
crotons, gaudy luh: ms 
anel the rich hue.‘s oj ,i„, 
.slinil)s overhanging ti, 
Ki'd a])pears in the* ai ])h. 
soil of Jaffna, an. I 
su])])ose‘d to ha\'e‘ iis 
..uigin in a tinge of iiuu 
amid the e;oral de triius. 

The climate of ('e y! ii 
is renuirkably ge)od ei-ii- 
sielering its ])e)siti<.ii, 
latitude 5° 55' to 9'^ 51' X.. 
lemgituele yef 41' 40" u, 
54' 50" K., Lit 

naturally varic'S \( 1 / 
much owing to th.- 
variation in e:onl()iiiv. 
The teanperature is in- 
llue*nced by the fae:l tli.it 
the; area is comj)arati\« iv 
small (e'xtreiue length j;i 
mile s and wielth J ;u ; 

total area 25,4^1 seju.ir.' 
miles) anel is stirrouml. d 

' 9 ^ 

l)y t h(‘ se*a. I'rom ( )e tnl .. r 
to May tlu‘ prevailin'- 

winds are from Un; nortli- 
e*ast, ;^nd during tin* n- t 
of tilt; ye'ar from tin 

southwest As in all 
tro])i('al zones the annually re*eurrin:; 
changes e)f te’inix'rature are sle*adii r in 
rotation than in a te‘m])erate /one* Tl..- 
nea'th east monseiein is the drie r wind, 
anel ])erhaps the me^nlli in the; year 
which visitears weaiM elei best to .ive id 
is the one; which in mest ea amt l ies d 
this latituele would be* e:he)sen that 1^ 
to say January, when the; wind swe rj- 
up the re*el elust in the stre*els «*! ti 
cajiilal, causing dryne'ss, loss of voie- 
sore throat anel othe r unpleasant lus*'* 
thejugh UieTe; are e)e:c;asie)nal sheiwe rs an*! 
the;^nights are always eexd anel fusli. 

Indeexl, in the matter ed te'inpe ra 
ture*, no part of (_'eylejn ('an be cailul 
(wtreme. The; average is about .So ' .u 
Colombo. March is a hot month aii-l 
April, just before the breaking of ii"‘ 
south-we‘st monsex)!!, is the most elreaef d. 
It is then the time lor residents to lo 
to the hill stations. In the island 
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:’(TC iJ’ vegetation all the y<‘ar round, TIk.* figures tor the hill distriets also 
..pie trees shedding their leaves and vary (‘iiormously, from 200 inches at 
.ranting forth in new foliage at the Adam’s Peak t(^ 50 inches elstwlno*, 
time ; yet in April vegetation while in the drier districts of tt\e, Noitli 
at its deadest. Then tlie south-west Central Province 50 to 75 inches is a 
ni«*)nsoon wind sw^c'eps up, bringing good record. There iwc occasional 
^vidl it the moisture garneo'd from its showers during June, July and August, 
l^assing over thousands of miles of and in St'ptemher the north-east mon- 
ocean, and, if the rains arc good, crops s(w)n givi's signs of its ap]m)ach. It 
lie ensunxl and there is a genei'al brings sonu' rain and distmbancis 
ft‘('ling of relief. giaierally. .\s is natural sncli monsoon 

The rainfall varies greatly, not only affivts more strikingly the p.irt of the 

from place to place but from year to island at which it arrives, and driven 

year. P'or instance, in 1922 there was against the hills is robl^-d of its nioislurt‘. 

excess of rain in a narrow belt on the As In Ills a liill station t>.ooo feet 
south-west face of the hills and a above sea-level, Niiwara h'liya is c«>ol. 

marked defuat in the interior. What The shade lemperatmt' rectndt'd tlu re in 

rain can mean in Oylon may be under- 1922, JI.5 h'. en h'ehriiaiy 2 .\, was 

stood from the fact that the hi‘avi(‘st the lowest in the island, while Kiirmu'gal.i 

fall on record in that year was at claimi‘d the highist with 101./, ’ Y. on 

Nawala])iliya wIutc 22tS.4 inches fell in April i. 

217 days The lowest recorded rainfall Of the niiineroiis rive rs of Ceylon, 
was at llambantota, 34.6 inches in loi by far the largest is Maliaweli-ganga, 

(lays. The rainfall at Colombo for rising mar A<lam’s l\’ak and llowing 

that y(‘ar was 87. <S2 inches in i( >9 days, into tlu' sew bv two mouths near 



SOUTH-WESTWARD VIEW OF ADAM’S PEAK FROM MASKELIYA 
Ad...n’s Peak. 44 n.ilos east of, Colombo, and 

as that of Adam, who. liocrdiiig to lejjend. liere exgi.iticl J>i^ 



GENERAL SURVEY OVER COLOMBO HARBOUR FROM THE FORT 
Ivdwanl, when I’rirx'o (»f \Val<’-;, inaii:]:iirat<Hl CoIohiIm) l!.irl)nnr in i-/.=s th'"* 

of Uk* ';nuth-\v<*',l lircakwaU-r, hero ^oeii on the h*ft. I'hi'^ and t\v«) utlu r hroakwalors now 
a '^•niarc mill' of water aceommodatinj; about fifty oi'cau-miin’i: voy'^oU, I'Ymn tlio harbour the |ra\ elli i 
pas>;("; into the I'ort, tlu’ ili^trii't routaiuiii}^ the governnr’s resijlcneo and government olln es 

Trinroniali'r. afti'r a cotirsn of i/,4 miles, rut channels where necessary to conim f 

with it tri'iid from south-west to north- them in some cases. Near Hattical(»j 

(‘ast. None' of the others can compare on the east is a hii^^e labyrinth of sik m 

with this for len^^tli or stateliness. waters covt'retl with coconut 

Otht'rs of lesser current fringe the and again they a]>pc‘ar from 'rrincoinale. 

spine of the northern ])art of the island northward, while on the w(‘st si(l< 

to east and west. The .silt brought down Kollupitiya can be ri'ached by Hi'" 

by thi' rivers has formed in heaps at means from C'olombo or Kalutara. 

tlu'ir mouths and being driven by the The second larg(‘.si river in the islaml 
winds and .sea-currents has .s])read into is the Kelani-gaiiga, which is abein 
bars, which hold within them lagoons 8o miles in length and em])ik - 

or channels. itsedf into the sea at Colombo. 

So regular arc some of the.se that wliilc on the subject of internal wai - 1 

they arc like canals and where they supply it must be stated that in il- 

intercommunicate they form a regular dry zone the giant “tanks,*' so-call'‘'. 

means of tocal transport. The Dutch in reality immense sheets of artificialh 
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loot'd water linked by canals, have 
,,,.n oi more importance to Ceylon 
m than her rivers which are eitluT 
•locked by rapids and churn('d ov(M' 
.ills, or are sluggish ciirnaits, shallow 
draught. From the earliest days 
ihe tanks, under the supervision of tlie 
Sinhalese kings, w(?rc considen'd works 
,if merit not even second to the biiild- 
of shrines and temples. Tt is 
impossible to s]x'cify all of them. 
Minneriya in the North (Central IVovinct' 
is 30 miles in ci rc uni hT( Mice, while 
Kalawcwa is a little less. 

As the incursions of the. Tamils grew 
more severe the Sinhalese had so much 
to do to defend themselves that these 
mighty works wen? allowed to gc‘t out 
of onier ; the land de]ien(lent on their 
supply of moisture fell out of cultivation 
and was (piickly ovtaspread by the 
jungle ; famine and want followed, and 
as a conse(]uence the population was 
n'duced. It is one of tlie fundamrntal 


duties of the Pul>hV Works JXpartment 
in Coylon to rcpiiir ;nu\ Mux-rvin- t\u 
tanks and incTcasi* tlnin st) that cvcia’ 
villafjc has its water su]>])ly. 'I'lioro 
are now ap]m)\miatily 5,200 village 
tanks and “ t‘las ” (ents) in operation. 

The sea coast of Ci ylon is for the most 
part tlat and sandy, interlaced hy tlu' 
roots of the loiuauit palms whith 
grow to the edgi* of the salt wat('r, 
waving their graceful crowns ahovt' 
th(! waves. The' sea inukr a trojiical 
sun takes on a deeji hrilliance of colour- 
ing, and lht‘ green vegetaliDii dtrorating 
the headlands bn'aks U]) Ihe stvetelies 
of yellow sand. Mount l..l^inia south 
of the ca])ital is particularly lelehiattnl 
for this kind of seeiieiy. 

At Jaifna then' is an extensive* 
coral formation and hloiks hewn from 
this are u.si‘d in C(»nslnietion we>rk and 
for road-making in tln' absence. e)f 
otluT stone. Wells are ft)imd in thi' 
coral, and ])iliuyra palms grow in 



COLOMBO'S 
(»allc Face, flanked 
long and yards 
end is the Gallc F 


FaM.ATIAL CARAVANSERAI: THE GALLE 


hAUL. nu I 


•cl o .e sic;., by the sea -an.l on the other by a lake, is an 

is wide, uscsi as a reero ition Kronnil by the I'yl’y (.ivoniite resort of 

Face Hotel, •ma o\ the hnest earavaiiserais in llie LaH .iiid a 
all v-sJtoj . who foiiie to the great se.iport ol Ceylon 
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ANCIENT HINDU BUDDHIST TEMPLE IN COLOMBO 

So;i Slivct ill tlu^ Pctt.ili, or nalivo town, of ('f)lninl)«>, wlu'rc tli(' dealers in riro and follon duf 
i?; iiiodnriii'od, l.)ut two small lliiidii Uuddlii'^l tfiiiplos still m'laipy their aiuii-nt 

im( haii^;od. A imiltiplirity of 1ij;iires < n)wds’|the vi*rv f>rn.it<; roof (tf tlii^ one aiul fom* 'in.iii 
ol<‘idi;mts oc,eupy the >pa(’fs between the arehes that '^pnnj^ from the pillars in the porlr 


abiindanro. 7'h(^ (wtrnorclinniy for- 
mation known as Adam’s Bridge was 
siip]K)S(‘.(l at oni^ time to have eon- 
m'(‘ted tlh' island with India, but later 
authorities hold that it has risen, not 
sunk, in tlui courst^ of ages. The 
ancient tradition, however, that it was 
c(>nstructi‘d by the monkeys, allies of 
Rama, when h(^ followed his abducted 
wife vSita to retrievt' her from the King 
of f.anka (('eylon) is still kept alive. 


Tlu' “ bridge is a bridge in nanu^ on 
the train runs down to the end of 
island of Manaar and the ]^ass(‘n|. 
arc taken across the ferry to the « 
lying sandy s]>it of Kameswaraiu 
India by steamer. 

^ The harbours of (\‘ylon are C'oloin 
(hdle, Trincomalee and Jaffna, of wli 
Trincomalee, with iis towering rock 
feet in height, is far the finest natm.i 
but owing to its situation on the ix'i 






PRINCE STREET; A PLEASANT SHOPPING CENTRE IN COLOMBO 

c'Mii.-iicn'i.il nllicc-. lli»- tli-liii t U.i<»\mi a- th . . i- .n. ’ tin 'i.ni -hlaii- 

paiallcl L tin* liarl’oiir front ami <;oiiiu-i tiii'4 jii.I \ • -i k . tn > 


oast side of tlu‘ island is of (:onij)arati\ oly 
liltlir use. (ialle was at one time of the 
;<roati‘st importance for callint^ ships, 
hut lias been altogether su]HTseded by 
('olonib<», which, from being an t>])en 
roadstead, has !)een made into one of 
tlir most notabl‘‘ haiixnns of llu' J'.ast, 
with all the latest im])rovemonts and 
conveniences. L'he di'opening has been 
so far carried out dial ships with a 
draught of y] feet can enlt r at any 
state of the tides, which are small 


Tln' oil installation c«»ni]>lolod in 
has d('V(‘loped oininiiously ; the be st- 
known com[)anies in the W(»rld liave 
established huge warehouses and storage 
buildings, and many vessels bunker 
here. d'lu‘ harbour railway. gTa\ing 
dock and patent slip, with the break- 
water and jetties, are all works of vast 
im])ortance. 

Idiough has beeMi said to show that 
the scenery of Ceylon is of singulai 
attractiveness, and this, taken in 
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connexion with its acA:t\ssil)ilily. a 
climate in which there are no violent 
extremes, excellent roads and interesting 
history, is taioiigh to account for its 
Ix'coming known y^'ar by year to an 
evi'r-increasing iinmlnT of tht^ world’s 
l) 0 ]mlation. Among its attractions not 
least must rank those famous Ja^st 
Citic's,'' for gen(*rations ])nri(xl in the 
jungle, which by their striking archi- 
tecture and sculpture have assured tht* 
anci(‘nt Sinhalese race a i)lace among 
the artist nations. 

Anomaly of Ceylon's Administration 

('eylon is a Crown Colony, and as such 
is under the administration of the 
Colonial and not the India (Jllice. It 
sometimes strikt's newcomers as ratlu*r 
al^snrd that an island so closely tit'd to 
India by ])osition ar.d at least one of 
its races should be entirely S(‘parate in 
administration, while Hurma, wlu*re tlu' 
peo])k‘ an^ totally distinct, should be 
joined up willy nilly as a unit in the 
Indian whole. TUv. island is divldt'd 
into ])ro\’inces, of which then* an; nine. 
In addition to the obviously named 
Northern,Xorth-('entral,N'orth-\Vestern, 
l^aslern. Central, Western and Southern 
provinces, tluri‘ are the provinces of 
I’va and Sabaragamuwa, lying to the 
north of tlu! .Southern Province, 

A Paradise of Ve){cratlun 

The Royal Botanic Cardens at l\*ra- 
dcaiiya, lU'ar Kandy, are world famous. 
They are uikUt the l)ej)artmeiit of 
Agricnllnre. ('oniK'cled with them are 
an expiaiinental garden on the other 
side of the river ]\Iahaw('li-ganga and 
branches at llenaratgoda, near Anurad- 
ha])iira, and at llakagalla. Seeds and 
k'allets are distributed by this de])art- 
ment, k'ctures and practical (Unnonslra- 
tions an? giviai so as to encourage the 
small grower. Diseases of vitiil agri- 
cultural indnstri(;s are closely studied. 

Th(‘ vegetation of Ceylon is justly 
renowni‘d ; iirst of all must be imai- 
tioned the palms already si)okeri of as 
fringing the low-lying coast. The 
varieties oLpalm are many, the coconut- 


palm, the palmyra and the areca Ix'in 
known to all. The talipot and tli. 
jaggery or kitool are not so wideK 
distributed. The former grows .some 
times to a height of loo fei't and il- 
huge li'aves are carried by the islander, 
as umbrellas, for they can be conveni 
ently foldi'd when not in use. 

The tree flowers but oncti in a suprejin 
effort before it dies, but its flowering is 
one of the marv(‘ls of the vi\getable 
w( )r 1 d . Af t (T some fort y years of growl 1 1 
it devt'lops a bud or sheath over a yard 
in height, and this, breaking out and 
stndching upward, becomt's a mass oi 
myriads of tiny cream-colouri'd blossoms, 
looking like a huge head of froth. 

Trees and the Forest Department 

The jaggery jxdm yields a sort of 
rough brown sugar from its sap. Jagg« rv 
is also drawn from tin* sa]) of tin- 
])almyra. I'hi: greatc'st anxiety c>f the 
h'orest Department is to eiisun* tin- 
glowing of the more valuable timber, 
and toiu'event its being usinl for common 
pur])oses, such as the making (^f 1 (m- 
boxes. Fbony, satinwood and m.i 
hogany are indigtaums, and jack and 
nieilun (allied to the Indian blackwoo<l) 
an* also native. 'L\‘ak has been ])l.inled 
in hopes of emulating tla‘ profits diawn 
from the fon'sls of Burma, but .so fai- 
without miK'h sncc'ess. The tam.irind 
another tree, notable for its beantv of 
growth and size ; thi.' whole family of 
the ficus tribi' nourishes amazingly . 
mangroves fringe the c(.»ast swamj^- , 
th(i vira tree grows freedy ; bamboos are 
only second to palms in general nfilit\'. 

The jack is valuable on acconiii no< 
only of its hard-wood limber l)ul of its 
fruit, which is really more like a \ege- 
table. It resembles an enormous ])um|)- 
kin and s]>rings from a small tough stalk 
.straight from the trunk. Being i1m 
largest known fruit it forms a sta|)l(‘ ef 
food in a homely way and is used tei 
feeding stock, too. I^ut turning to the 
fruit-bearing frees more particularly, 
there are limes, .shaddocks, plantain . 
oranges, ])apaws, custard a])pli‘s, man 
goes, mangostcens, figs, grenadillas and 
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many othrrs, to be ple^ritifiilly enjoyed. 
Flowers are mi't with in profusion, 
Ceylon bt'ing particularly celebrated for 
its flowi'iing shrubs, (hander than these 
are tlie fl()W('rin|^^ tret*s, tlu' tulip tree 
(siiriya) with its rich, red blossoms and 
the cotton with its thick, silky petals. 
The datura is a delif^ht to the eye 
with its convolvulus-like blossoms, 
Miowy-w’hitc at morning, turning pink 
and purple as they fade ; and perhaps 
most distinctive is the rigidly named 
gloriosa superba, which at a distance 
looks like a scarlet honeysuckle. There 
are orchids in tht‘ jungle, though these 
are not so C(‘Iebrat(‘d as those of 
Ihirma. Of course the lotus, white 
and pink, ]>lays as great a ])art in 
temple worship here as in Ihirma. 

1 low Ten Supplanted CulTce 

Thus w*c come to the cultivated 
products of tlie e.states, of which tlic 
princi])al used to lie coffee until the 
coKee disease first notica'd in iSfk) 
brought w'ide-s]m'ad ruin. Chinchona 
]dauls -(juinine enabh il soim* jdanters 
to weatluT th(^ storm of adversity that 
followi‘d ; in time tea took the ])lace of 
coffee, and in iS/f) the first seeds of the 
Fara rubluT were introduced, thereafter 
to bc’come oik’ of the main ])roducts of 
the island. Tcm of which it is only 
tnu- to say that it maki's the hillsides 
unlovely when the jungle growth has 
been re])la('ed by its prim rows of 
bushes is largely grown as well as 
rubber, and then' are su])plementary 
products such as cacao and ])epper and 
cardamoms. ^ 

Rubber, Coconuts and Klee 

The are.'i under tea is about 4i<S,ooo 
acres, of which nearly one half is in the 
('entral Province ; in fact, nearly all 
tlie lea districts might be enclosed in a 
triangle having its base on a line drawm 
from Kandy to Adam’s Peak, and its 
a])e.\ on I^adulla, though attempts are 
now' bi'ing made to grow it in the low 
ground near (.'olombo. 

The ring of rubber-producing di.stricts 
lies mainly^ to the w'est of tliis, c:?{tending 
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widely outw^ards w^ith a base on Xal.iiKjjj 
at one end and IVfatara on the oi^.-r 
Iheaigh, of cours(', wdthin .sueh an .iv,[ 
tlu're are many largi' spaces noi 
cultivated. The estate's covit ^ i^,. 
33,2.]o acres, mostly in tlu; Central iVo. 
vinces to the north and WTSt of Kaiidv 

Coconuts naturally bulk large’3^ in 1I,,. 
ex])orts, the area unck'r tlu'ir growili 
being 820.000 acres ; this lies beyond tli.' 
rubber districts down to the coast 
the west and south, and fringes llu- 
eastc'rn coasts. 

The largest and most imjMirtant item, 
as it affects the food of the bulk of tin- 
people, is naturally paddy. Ceylon 
cannot fulfil its owm recjuirements m 
rice, with tlie exci'ption of the disirut 
of Hatticaloa. Apart from this, (\ ylnn 
is obliged to import largi'ly from India 
and Burma, and less from tlu' Straits. 
She reejuires alioiit jo.ooo tons inontlilv 
above what sht' can jiroduce. Paddy is 
cultivated on the terr:\ces of thi' lowa r 
and rising lands w'herever possible. It 
dc'pends so much on almndaiit irrigation 
that tlie (pianlity varies w’ilh tli.- 
monsoon rains. Then^ are tw'o ])rir!ci])il 
rro])s, the yala and the maha, amiu.diN' 
and tlie cultivation is mainly' in tin- 
hands of small growers. Thi' area iindrr 
cultiv%ation is about 830,000 acres. 

Game and Its Protection 

Among the largi'st indigi-noiis lx a-ts 
of th(' island are the elejihant and tl:r 
tsaing or bison, 'fhesc' are found wild 
in the jungle and wade grass K.nd" 
bordering tlu' tanks. Tlii' sport o* 
shooting wall! game is regulated, at i 
w'itli tlie exception of a “ n-gin 
w'hich has been |U'oelaiim‘d and (am b- 
.sliot wherever found, s])trial lieincr- 
are luxessary for .shooting elephiuit^ 
They are caught liy means of the kr.i il 
or keddali by tlie autlioritics. Tin 
bison are. also to be shot at a tarm, 
tlioiigh for a period it wais necessary’ 
protect them to jirevi'iit exlermiiiali- 'ii. 
The ordinary game licence inchuCs 
sambhur and variotis other kinds "1 
deer — ^barking, paddy-field, etc.- }><•»' 
fowl, partridges and .so on. No lict in r 



(jiiirefi for sloth boar, leopards, 
.(liles -which abound in the tanks— 
Ir fowl, snijK; or teal. TIktc* an* 

. gaiiKi n^servt'S or sanc:t\iaries 
ilained in the island. 

L “ addititui to l\\c above-named 
iials there may b(' noted the monkeys, 
- foxes, tortoises, ]X)reii])iiiis, 
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Salt is a {^overnnu'iil monopoly and 
an im]u)itant nAcinu'-prodiu in^ arliele. 
linn- are -,ah pans at I lamhanlola in 
the south, and otheis .it Ihittalam. 
north of 'rrinf'tiinalee, and elsewiu re. 

I he two tivst-named pd.iees ave 
responsible for f.ir thi* i;reatest part 
of Ili(‘ onli)iit. whieli. t.ikrn alloi;t'tlu r 
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LOADING WAGONS AT A TEA FACTORY WITH CHESTS FOR EXPORT 

\ltrr thi* taiLiTr the cillri* \k.\\\\ tr«M\» in Wa hvj. m l'> -mw n 1>\ llir I'lmti-i 

.mil in I') j ; lilt* apiu'i ’\ineiti* ariM <U'Viit<* l lo M w.i'^ j i S,> mo .m !•■->. tI'^ 'M in pl.mt.it i' 'U h.i->it-i 

a.\Mi I'.irlorv whrrr'u a IimI’ p.i— .fs i-mtv a.i--* ..l pn'p.u .iti- .-i r..llmi, liiiiMiil 

.itinn, ili-i. iatiMn. bnlUim; .aul p.u UiiiL*. Ir.i o mas tlu- tlii- l -.1 I lal.m’s pmu'^oly 


ili.un«'leoiis, snaki's not ni.uiy ‘>f 
these mongooses and other eieaturi’s, 
besides the wonderfully varied and 
ornate birds from the minute honey- 
hirds to the birds of paradi.se, with I heir 
striking long, tufted tails, tin' glorious 
kinglisher or laughing jackass tribe, the 
hlaek and while ('eylon robin, the egret, 
llamingo, hornbill, crows, owls and an 
infinite variety of others. 

/\mong tile “ poochie.-i local word 
foi insect must be named the extra- 
ordinary leaf and stick insects, llu- 
brilliant lireilies aiel, at certain tiim's 
' of the year, huge llights of buttiailies. 


n pn-.senls little more tlian the annual 
consinnj)tion of the i'-land. 

Railways .ire also run by tlu‘ govern- 
ment, and consideiing tin* enormous 
diilicultii-s encountered in construction 
.'ire run very well, riiere is a co.isj line 
fromChilaw (extension to Piitt.ilain) and 
to Matara (extension to 1 lambanlota) ; 
an inlaiul lino u]) tin' Krlaiii xalley trom 
('oloinbo ; and tlu; K.aiidy line, with its 
nariow gauge extiaision to Xnwaia 
Rliy.i. I'rom. Kandy a short branch 
g(H*s also to Matalix The main line, 
north bra IK lies olf from the ( olonibo- 
Kaiidy line at Rolgahawela junction. 
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passes due north by the ancient city of 
Anura(lha])ura (where there is an liotel 
under the government sii])ervision) and 
finally dividi's into two braiielu's, one to 
Adam’s Bridge for the short crossing to 
India, and tlie olher to Jaffna and the 
coast, in the extreme north. 

The roads in Ceylon have always ])een 
renowned for llieir excellence, and 
though narrow in all but the most 
im])ortant sections, are of wry sound 
construction. Motoring all over the 
island is possible. Tlu‘ road syst(‘m will 
ever be associated with the name of 
Thomas SkiinuT who, a men* child 
(fourteen), came out as ensign in the 
beginning of the nineteenth centuiy^ and 
when in command of a detachment up- 
country' was tolil to make roads at a 
gradient of not more tlian “ one in 
twi'iity.” The boy had not the least 
idea what this mi'ant and was wholly 
witlioiit a surveyor’s training, but he 
was too |m)ud to ask and, learning by 
degn'cs, was eventually res])onsibl(i for 
the excellent roads t(.)-day existing. 

(ira])hile is the chief of the mineral 
products of the island, though piThaps 
the jmH'ious stoiu's found in its soil have 
been r('sj)()nsil)le for more glamour than 
even ilu* gloi ious scenery or ex('e])t ion- 
ally interesting ruins. The stones found 
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include .sap])hircs, rubies, .s})inels, U .yp 
topaz, amethysts, moonstones (iHi i.ii;,,’ 
to Ceylon), garnets, cats-eyes, t'. ur- 
inal ines and tithiTs. 

The pearl industry has also cn .i . ,j 
for its(*lf a halo of romance. With lii,. 
exception of seven yt?ars from Kjt.y 
when these fisheries were leased to ^ 
private company, they have beiai in t H- 
hands of tlui government. At oik? lii i,. 
they were naiowned throughout li,,- 
world, then without any aj^pan m 
r(*ason i)earl-bearing oysters disa])j)ean -1. 
These barnai ])eriods lasted for vaiy in- 
iiumlx'rs of years, while bidtiT harvi 
intervened, thi* most profitable tin. 
being from 1903 to i()07 ; since then llw 
yield has been disap])ointing. 

Three-fourths of C(‘ylon's im])orts in 
1922 were snp})lii*d by Bunna, Briti-h 
India and tin* United Kingdom in tlui 
order, Burma leading tlu? list because of 
h(T imports of rice. But the rnih.i 
Kingdom heads the list as a buyer of 
('(‘Vlon’s (\\i)orls. 

The i‘xtremt‘ attractiven(‘ss of iln* 
island needs lU) connnent. Visitors \\lio 
stay lluT(‘ will find in dimat(‘ .in<l 
sciaiery all that tliey could desir.'. 
There are (‘.xci'llent hotids in th(‘ l.iii,-.!- 
towns and rest-houses under go\'ei unit iil 
supervision at any jdace of importaiu • 
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Niituy(d Divisions. North, lowland, cor- 
n'sponding with the lowland of .Madras and 
c(jniieeted to it by the islands and eoral 
reefs. South, niountainons and of volcanic 
character, corresponding with the moun- 
tains of the south Deccan. The island as 
;.i wliolc is a detached fragment of 
the Deccan (v. India and India,'' 
.southern). 

Climate. Tropical in temperature, 'fhe 
niouiitaiiious .south has monsoon rains 
May to September, ef. Bengal ; the low- 
land north is less rainy and has mon.soon 
rains and also trade wind rains from the 
north-cast in the autumn, cf. Madras. 

Vegetation. Palms around the low 
coast, whence jaggery, coconuts and 
copra. ]u)rest on the slopes, wdieiicc 
ebony, .satin wood and niahogany. Jungle 
in the rainiest areas and pasture-land on the 
cool u})lands of the uiounlains. 

Drofiifcts. ]<ico ([laddy) for local con- 
sumption cpiantity insufficient, hence 


imports from Rangoon and faliiUt 
Tea, about oiu'-sixth of tlu* world's siigpl 
chitiliy for e.\j)ort. grown with tlu- lu lu 
imported co(die Labour. I<uI>1)<t. cv .1 
(piinine, pepper and cardamoms in id. 
petition with the federated Alalav Si..! 
and Java (v. Malaya and M.day A. cl 
pelago)- (h*apliite and many jnreit 
stones arc mined. 

Communications. (lood motoring roa* 
Useful railways on two gauges. Lfu 
steamboat service to Madras ports 11 
ferry service at .Adam’s l^ridge. (.'(^loiul 
vies with ('ape Town and Singapore ti 
great coaling port and calling stalioii < 
the seaways to'tlie f'ar Kast. 

Outlook. (‘eylon is a tropical i^l.i 
exploited by Europeans with tlu* helj' 
imported migrant labour, its future u 
on the continuance of this pros|)eril\ <ii. 
the coiLsecjnent infiltration among ll 
native peoples of higher standards • 
comfort and education. 




Kiiirif'lh ('iiiiivri 


Ceylon . From the top of f/ie li!>h(li»nsr rlork fower at the interseetum 
of Chatham and (Juren Streets <i fine vie^v over ( nionthn is ohlained 
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Ceylon. In the hill country every valley and many a terraced hill 
is made to yield its crop of rice hy the industrious Kandvan villagers 
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liki’ tiu’sr lUnnbodii 

Falls, are an eXl^>iZ r,h..r Xuu.na EHya 


(!eylon. Waterfalls of incomparable beauty. 
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Ceylon. Four statues of priests atui one of King Dutugemunii 
are antong the ruins of the vast Ruanweli Dagoba at Anuradhapuro 
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K Mtanll. Wiilkt 


Stirred tortoises swarm in the moat outside the wall that encloses 
the Temple of the Tooth at Kandy ivith its priceless relir of Ttiuldha 



Ceylon. PrHtilv set hv the lake in Slave Ishnul, and 
General's House, this little Buddhist temple is a shoiv-plaee in ( olmnho 
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(*hI(:a(;(). From the colonnade fronting (Want Park, Mirhigmi 
Avenue, ( htcago^s noblest thoroughfare, runs in fine perspective 
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CHICAGO 


reeming Hive of American Industry 

by Sir John h'ostcr Fraser 

Autlior of ** America at Work" 


G IIK A( iO is sitnat('(l in Ihe north- 
cast of the state of Illinois, at 
the mouth of the ( hicaijjo nv(‘r. 
With a ]>opul:Llion of ;,o(u),ooo it 
n'ckons itself tin* fourth lanj;ist city 
in the world. TIktc is no liiistliiiL^ 
vounf^ inhabitant of C'hicajL;o who docs 
not conhflcntly i‘X]MTt that he will live 
to sec it the ca])ital of the world, with 
New York loddlinjj: in its wak(‘ and 
eifi'tc London nearly out of th(‘ race. 

No city on earth has grown at the 
spt.'cd of this great ])lac<‘ s])reading 
over 200 scpiare miles on the western 
shores of Lake Michigan. A eentiiiy 
ago it was almost beyond civil i/at ion, 
a little out])ost calk'd I'ort ])(‘aii)orn 
a couj)le of thousand residents 
lighting Indians and tra])])ing funy^ 
animals. Now it is l)ig and noisy witli 
ugly stri'cls in the cc'iitrc and delightful 
l^onlcvards radiating miles into beauti- 
ful coimtiy^ ; a mighty jostle of stock- 
yards and parks, of mean rookeries and 
gorgeous avenues, great factorits in a 
fren/.v of ])roductioii and institutions 
’for art and cuHiue, with th(' fiiK'st ojx'ra 
si'ason in the world and much gambling 
in wheat : a ('ity of viciousness and n ime 
and yet with standards of ick'alism as 
noble as can In- found in- the whole 
of the L'liited States. It is the most 
e.oinplex and conlradictoiy l ity that I 
haw eviT visitt'd. 

America’s Most American City 

I would say that Chicago is more 
typically American than New York or 
Washington Host or. or St. Louis 
or San Francisco, bce anse it is so >ening 
and virile and ir, a magnet to tens of 
thousands of disnuitented, adventurous 
bAir()p(\ans who want to hreak with 
old conditions and irnlilion^ and know 

D Ofi 


that Ainerie a is t1\(‘ land of «)]>portnnity 
Josej)h s coal oi many eolonis was not 
so varied .is tlie many rai'i's you eii- 
ennnt( r when walking along ilie niagni- 
iu'enl Mii'hignn Av('niit'. or in the e\'<*r 
thronged and clamorous Slah- Street, 
or out in the regions neighbonring the 

yards when* then- an milli(»iis of 
cattk' and sheep imd ]a; s from llu* 
wesli'rn prairies wliieh an* )eing swiftly 
(‘onverted into food .md e.imuil and 
dis[)alehed to all eomilri(‘s. 

The Uiihel of the Nc'.v W'orkf 

Of its ]>opiilation of ;,o()o,oo() r)nly 
().|j:,oo(> are natixe* j>arentagi', whil»‘ 
then of mixed i>arentage 

and over #.*' f(*n ign parentagi*. 

It is uimsiml to mei l anyb‘»dy who was 
actually born in Chicago. 'I'hongh llu'n* 
an* owr t.ooo.ooo jxrsonj- a Cliieago 
l)orn in tla* ri..i('d Siat«'s ot fon'ign 
stock, there is an eiioiiiioiis mimhci of 
residents born fwerseas : Poles i '*7.000 ; 
(ii'imans, 112,000 ; Kussi.ms, ioj.och) ; 
Italians. 5 (),ooo ; Swi-des, sS.ooo ; 
('zccho-Slovakians, ^o.fXio ; and tens 
of thousands of Iri-hmiii, Orei'ks, 
l.itlmani.ins, Xorweginns, .and lesser 
immlxrs fr(nn taaclicallv ex’ery land 
on eartli, including A*-ia and .Africa. 
'Hie lu'gro ])opiilation inhabiting 
( hie ngo exca'eds io(),<xk). 

Besides the n.atural incnasi* in ]X)])U- 
lation each week brings mw anixals. 
JNa*rylxxly who {'oines is e.\])erte(l to 
show his afli'etion for .America hy 
" taking out his ])a]X‘rs ” and becoming 
a natiiralisul citizen. The .argnini'iit is 
that you ought to bi* a cili/c'U of tlu* 
country xvhere you earn yoiir livinj. 
'riiings an not easy for a foreigner 
who is i-ngaged in business in (diic.ago 
and refuses to becoiiK* a natiiralis(*d 
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CENTRAL DISTRICTS IN CHICAGO’S 200 SQUARE MILES OF CITY 
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Mti/en ; yet there arc some 336,000 
M sidents in Chicago over 21 years of 
.lee n^gisterod as aliens,” tliough mexst 
r,f these, it must l)e said, arc iiew- 
. miners who have not been i\h\r to com- 
•,)lefe the formalities of naliiralisatuMi. 

Tliere arc many friendly racial as- 
;ociations, particularly among tlu^ 
(lerinans, and sometimes bitter race 
..iitagonism, as in 1919, when there 
wen; terrible riots against the negroes 
who during the (in'at War had jonrneyi'd 
from the Southern States for industrial 
reasons and, desiring higher wages, 


CHICAGO 

refusc'd to go ba('k and s<^ became 
objectionable to their white -skinned 
neighI)oiirs. ^'(•t the (hanonsf rations of 
loyalty among all sei'tions of the mixed 
po]>nlalion is n-markable. It lakes shape 
in ilag-\va\ing to an extent (piiti' un- 
known in any other ('oimtry. 1 was in 
Chicago on Armistiee Day, i<)iS. and 
the place seianed canoi)ied muU'r tlie 
Stars and Striju's, while the streets 
surg(‘d with (‘xcited ])atriots fien/iedly 
waving the national Hag and wear- 
ing the legend iii their hats : “ The 

Yanks Did It ! ” 



LION-FLANKED FRONTAGE OF CHICAGO’S ART INSTITUTE 
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Hic ethnological mnseuiu 

races with uot muc\i amalgam by 
liiiivnage taking place, except among 
hose who may be described as Ix'long- 
ing to the second-grade raa's. But. 
ihey all share in pride of nalionality. 
ri\is is ()ft(‘n demonstratt'd by nu-n and 
women whose fathers and molluTs 
came from Sweden or Ireland or 
Germany and havt^ “ madi* good.” 
•diowing open contemj)t for ])oor iu‘\v 
arrivals and constantly (Urlaring that 
America should In* ri‘si‘rv(‘d for Ameriraiis 
and not be the refuge of so many alie ns ! 
Of ])eople over 45 years of ag(‘ tht'. 
immlxT of married men com]>ared with 
married women is in tlu* ])roportion of 
JO ])er cent, to 57 }ier ctait. 'I'here 
are about 40, 000 wi(U)wers and 110,000 
wi<lows, (),ooo divorced men and about 
(),ooo divorced women. 


Tt IS ;i (i(y Ilf (rcmciiilotis I'lUij^y, 
due partly to tUe ceurayeims ''teck 

from wliich inosl of tlie ]>opiil,ilioo is 
in:ul<- 11]) ami jiarlly to tlio licallliv, 
Stimulating climate, though tlu' Naria- 
tions in tmiiMralnre are great, tin* 
luMt in the Miinmer being often that 
of India and the eold in winter being 
a^. (Tiiel as that of Siberia. 

'fheie is little in the way of graiul 
seeiuTy apart fnan the im])ressi\«* 
ex])ans»' of Lake Michigan; lint hard 
]»ri‘Ssing and iniliati\t' have jirosided 
soiui* S| niihs <»f boulevards 
WesUan Avenue is niile^ long 
which are as line as anything 
Lnro])e can show. 'Ihcrc an‘ beantifnl 
residential distrit'ts with houses whif h. 
an* the at'ine of all that can bi‘ ]iroviilc(l 
in luxury and modern conveniences. 
On the other hand (‘hicago has wretched 
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YERKES OBSERVATORY, WHERE A VAST TELESCOPE IS HOUSED 

AVioiit 20 iniU's to tho iKjrth-wost bcyoiKl tho ccmriiies of the city, *^0 .is to escape the iiuirk from H*' 
soft coal ^)f its f.K'tories, staiuls the Y»Tkes Observatory ; but althouj^li tins ilistaiice aw.n it i'j> a* ua^ > 
part of (Miica^o University .iiul the seat of its astronomical ilepartmcnt. the relractni;; telesj opi ^ 
among the world’s largest and has a 70-iiicli tube and a -to-inch lens, with a focal length ol 01 i* 






AUDITORIUM THEATRE AND THE FINE ARTc*) BUILDING 
\t tlu' r(»rn('r <if :i hluck h.ilt’ Mirhi^aii Av«*mn‘, froiitinji: on I .iKi' P.nK, i- llu* In iin tulni 

Aiulitoriimi wliirli iiouM's Ixttlj a tlioativ .iiul a liott'l. It w.is built bv Snlliv.ni in ; and 

frmi. its tower, J/o feet in liei;;lit, «>ne .»! th»* riin‘>.t p.iiior.iinie \ iews nf » liii a.;'* ‘-•I'd tn lx- • 'dained. 

Adjoining; the Aiulilnriuiii on tlie riL-ht the Idne Arts Ruildin;; ennlaiimej; the SlmlebaKer tlieatic 


is coiisrioiis of tlu* vim of life, lousiness 
is slarU'cl (]uilc .arly in tho morning. 
Tho pcopk' rarrv liu'insolvos will, and 
in tht" main strools, dark breanso of tlu* 
adjoining liigb. Imildings, oar-ad lingly 
noisy and vor^’ dirty, .is ovor a 

swirl of humanity whost' outstanding 
note is geniality. My experience is that 
in Chicago yon find the best mannered 
jK'oydc in the Unitt'd States. 

Success is in the air. 1 read statistics 
that the annual bank clearing is 
about £y;\2, 000,000 which seems a lot 
ol* money ; that in one year 7,374,-200 
hogs were '' packed,’ which seems a 
considerabk' mmdHT, and that the 
yearly shipj)ing of <;rai»T is 120,000,000 
bushels, v/hich means a great deal to 
Ibc feeding of the wofUi. ll is in the 


(.'hieago “ ])it ” that tlu' wheal yn'iees 
of the world are decided. 

Chicago wilh its twenty-seven lailway 
systrins is the great distributing (cntre 
of the middle west. Ihit tliere is no 
eongestion. Miles beyond the iiini'-inile 
width of Chicago there is a loop inter- 
secting all the. railroad lines, and 
fishbone gradients, so that su])plirs 
may In' sent to tlie great de])ots when* 
rows of cars arc standing, t(j he loaded 
and Jirrangi’d before being (k‘s]>alch(‘d 
on tlu'ir journeys t)f hundri'ds and 
sometimes thousands of miK s. I here 
are th(' great retail firms which do 
business entirely hv ]>ost. .Away on 
the farming lands are millions of 
people wlio know nothing about Ihe 
big towns, but have laiidabl(‘ idi‘as 
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about comfort and happy living. They 
get ('hicago c:atalogu(‘S, as fat as 
telepiioiu^ directories, and by ])Ost they 
ord(T frame houses or gramoj^hones, 
dn‘ss iiiaterial or lamp littings, a piano 
or a silk shirt, livery year there are 
millions of orders, and all carried on 
satisfactorily by post- one of tlu? best 
monuments 1 know to the sj)irit of 
integrity and honesty which is behind 
most Chicago j)rosj)erily. 

Spirit of the Unlverhlty 

()uite a])art, howi'Viu*, from its force 
and driving powiT in “ getting a jnove 
on ” ( hicagi^, as an (wer t‘\])an(liiig 
commeri'ial and industrial colossus, has 
a woiulerful ( ix ic, literaiy’ and artistic 
sj)irit with which the outer world sivms 
to be insiillicii^itly acquainted. 'I'here 
is not the repose about Chicago 
University which there is in C'ainbridge 
or Oxford ; but while it is ali\e to th(‘ 
\alue of the classics and has .shown 
inteiest in e\])loring the ancient world, 
il is characteristically modern, conciTiied 
with the things of to-day, in economics, 
in .scientific research and the .scieiirij of 
gin'ernmeiit, and lias tlui aim of 
t‘C|nip])ing young men to fac(' better 
the struggle, of industrial and inter- 
national compel ition. Nothing is more 
in.s])iriting and significant than to .see 
the way in whi('h young men and women 
t(al, live (piietly and save in order that 
they may ])rovide tliemsehes with a 
knowledge that is going to be of use 
to them later on. It may not be 
.set'king culture, for culture’s sake ; in 
th(.‘ minds of lads there are oft(‘li 
thoughts how “ all this stuff ” is going 
to help them on to Ijccojiu^ millionain's. 

Enthusiasm for the Arts 

The chief thing, to whati^vi*r end they 
puq:)ose to diivct il, is their desire to 
acquire knowk'dge. According to the 
latest returns the iiumbtT of stiukmts 
atti’nding the University of Uhicago is 
welf over ii,ooo. 

We mostly find what we look for, 
wlu.'thep^it be in a country, a town or an 
individual. Some folk who go to 


Chicago find nothing but the stench o} 
the stockyards, the greed of materialism 
and a welter of grimy ugliness within 
the hu.sy district called “ the T.oo]). ' 
There are all these things. But tlu'n 
are other things which are more abiding, 
for they are the outcome, of a detiniit 
spiritual longing. 

To mention ('hicago and culture ii. 
the same breath seems like invitinj; 
ilerision. But there is a manifesi 
ex])ressioii of the artistic .sense. Soiiir 
of it is a ]X)se and one can liear alfecled 
iioiiseiise in many parlours l^iiit tin 
same can be said about (‘Viay com 
muiiily. There is a fair-sized art 
galleiy/’ and the. (piality of the. pictures 
is improving. What is more .significant 
than Ihii buying of famous ]ncturcs and 
hanging tht'iu on the walls of a ])ul>lic 
gallmy is tiu' (‘nthusiasni for artistic: 
deveIo])ment, whethca* it be* in ]>ainting, 
ill architiTtiire or in house*- furnishings. 
Then' are .socictii's for ihi.' ])romotion of 
tlu' arts aiul 1 have visited sc'veral 
instructive' exhibitions. 1 turn to a 
dinx'tory and tiiid undi*r “ profe.ssions ” 
that in ('liicago there an* more than 
j,ooo artists, scul])tors and tixichers of 
art and ^',,ooo musicians ancl teachers 
of music. 

Cadcajlo’s Love ol Music 

Jk'ol)al>ly it is dm* to tlu' large rierman 
])opulalion that Chic ago can be* rec konc'd 
as ibc' most musical city in tlu; world, 
if one may judge* from the c*xtciior 
criterion, the* amount of moiu'y that is 
sj)e‘ut ill ])roviding ('hicago with the* 
l;e*st. Hundreds of thousands of 
pounds are annually disliurscd in 
attracting the most famous sing(*rs and 
])layers to (diicago. The Chicago 
vSymplioiiy Ore'hestra was founde'd in 
iSqo ane.l there* was built the great 
Auditorium as a fit place in whie'h to 
]x*rfonii. At first it was not a financial 
.success l)ut the; orchestra had pkmty of 
backers and, as public taste iinpnned, 
il. “ won through.” Now each year, 
during the ” .se'a.soh ” of twenty-eight 
weeks from October till Ajiril, there arc 
two 7)(Tf()rma.nccs every week, always 
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PREMISES OF THE CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE IN JACKSON BOULEVARD 
|,a Salle Slro.^t is Ihr- I, ill. ..crthwanl ruimii.;4 vmlh' ra^ in > iV-nu 

JacksonItouU'vaiilai!> teails over til' liver tott , rj .j;-ioot tower i> here out of MKlit on 

..u 
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PRESIDENT LINCOLN BY SAINT-GAUDENS 

III Park at tlic imrth end of Lake Drive stands f>no of tlio 

most celekrated works of tlie famous Amerii'aii sc iiJptor, Sa'iit- 
(iaiidcMis. It represfuts Presi<l(>iit Lincoln; aiul a replica of it 
was uii\c?ilc.‘d m «it W'esinnnstor, London 


of higli-cl.iss quality, ami llio hugo 
aiulii.Miccs show liow thoy arc iippix ciatcd. 

Then tluTp is tin* ( ivic 0]7('rii Associa- 
ti{)n of Chicago with a ca])ital of /loo.ooo. 

go to the opera is as inurh a faslii<m- 
ahle function as going to Covx'iit (harden 
in I.ondon user I to l)e and the scene 
(T res])l(‘ndent lavislnu’ss mi tlie part 
of the patrons is almost as dazzling as 
at the Metropolitan ()])era Hriuse in 
New York on a gala night. Chicago 
can afford to pay tliri greatest artists in 
ili(j world, and does, h'or years opera- 
goers held Mary Garden in highest 
favour ; Our Mary " she was called, 
though, like many othtT good things, 
she came from Scritland. Chicago 
claims that in opera its admiratirm is 
more discriminating than that of New 
York, through the outsider may be 
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forgiven in recording iha* 
li(i has noticed that wha, 
is admired in N(av York 
is oft(‘n coldly receiverl ip 
Chicago, and what Chicagi; 
g()('S “ crazy ** over Ni w 
York has betm known fc 
regard askance. Then^ 
one glorious exeeidion, 
(ralli-Curci, who in a single , 
night sang her way into 
the rhapsodical laxirts of 
the Chicago ix^ople and 
later, when slie “ went 
cast,"' had the same 
triumph w'ith the jieople 
of New York. 

There are twenty-seven 
libraries in Chicago and 
ov('r 800 newsixqirrs and 
])eriodicals are iniblislied. 
I'here are more daily news- 
])aptTS than in London and 
one of tluiii, no doul)t due 
to th(‘ exiiila rating ahno- 
s]>hen‘, boldly ]>ul without 
humour advert ist's itself as 
“ the world’s gr(‘ates| 
m ‘ ws] i.i ] )( r . ” (.' h i ea g oi a n s , 
like all Arm‘ricans, are 
great m‘wspa])er nadefs, 
iiul(H‘d th(‘ greatest, and 
that ae'rouiits for a. siqnT- 
liciality of knowleilge ahtait internation;d 
affairs whieh is sometimes tlaiinted. 
The* cireiilaliniis are infinitesimal com 
j)ared with iheise of Leindem’s ])ublie:i 
tienis, but lluTe is eifte'U a daring iiv 
debating with certain asjie'cts eif life 
which startles the* man frean a no. he; 
countiv. At linus the.Te is a waw* >»! 
eme)tional ])nieleiy whicli makes one- 
think tliat the^ Puritan Pathe'is, super- 
purified, must have migrated in a hoely 
to the middle west. Tlieir ile'sexm- 
clants have pe nexls of zealous swee jjing 
up and cam])aigns for cleanliness in all 
its aspe'cts- - hut the spasms toward 
establishing universal virtue soeni ])ass. 

r havf^ described Chicago as a eon- 
tradiction. It is ^tls() a revelation. 
Beneath the roar and the elatte*r of 
commerce and money-making are to be 
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many learned societies dealing roamed the world and I can name no 

;\h a multitudi; of scientific and econo- oilier city vvliere there is to lx; found in 

subjects where knowledge is pursued the stores such a display of nunlern 

t. r its own worth. I was suqirisod to litiTature in all its jihases, liuropean as 

1,0 informed by a leading educationist well as American. 

tliat the poians (if Walt Whitman are Chicago has its seamy and seedy side, 
(Acluded from Cliic.igo’s public libraries mean, foul and repellent. 'I'liou.sarids 

ln'cause politically he is too red, too of the new arrivals, coming straight 

advanced and revolutionary for the from the back-yards of Europe, knowing 

p.nriots who follow the great Decatur’s practically nothing of the Icnglisii 

dictum : “ .My country, may it ever be language, live in conditions that are not 

rigid ; but right or wrong, my country.” far removed from bestial and there are 

\et Chicago has a throng of realty not a few blackguards who exploit tiu in. 

splendid book stores where all tlu' Vet there is a noble hand of men and 

l.ifest works, advanced in thought as wonuMi living in “ settlements ” and 

well as otherwi.se, are on .sale. I have engaged in what is called ” uplift work ” 



LOOKING .Sc'.ITH DOWN STATE STREET FROM MADISON STREET 

'he jiiurtioii of Sl'ite Strec'^^ and Madison Street -two great arteries of Chicago, tlie first running 
p. rallei witli the lal.i and the socc-.id inland fnmi near the Illinois Central goods depot- has been 
styled “ Amelina’s busic'^t r >rner ” ; ni.r is this an exaggeration, as the. city’s amazing e.oniinercial 
life is almost all ot id in J into tiie surrounding stpiare mile between lake and river 
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for the wolfnro of tlu'se hrniglited, 
bemused creatures. The success is 
amazing, for the n'sponst* is immediate. 
Indeed it is w'onderful what can be done 
in the s])ace of a cou]^le of years in 
trnnsforining crude, uncouth Poles and 
Slovaks into spry", well-dressed Jind well- 
behaved Americans. 

Clubs for Civic Improvement 

Th('re are many fine social clubs and 
more than once. I have had tlu' ha])])iness 
of staying at some of them. Maybe 
American clubs are inclined to be too 
much on hotel lines to suit quieter 
l^rilish tastes, but there is no doubt 
about the smartness of their equipment, 
so that by comparison ev(‘n famous 
London clubs look old-fashioned and 
dingy. Put Chicago clubs arc not 
mostly confmetl to social relaxation. 
Many of them are engaged in civic work, 
endeavouring to impro\’e conditions in 
ord(‘r that Chicago should not have so 
unenviable a record for crime of all 
sorts. There arc more murders in 
Chicago in a year than in all Great 
Britain. I think the bc'st work in im* 
j)roving the status of Chicago is done by 
women. Women’s clubs are activ'e in 
efforts to keep the inuiiici])al govern- 
ment clean. 

Yet, though harsh criticism is often 
passed U])on those who control tlu! ad- 
ministration of the city, inqirovements 
are constantly in ]M'ogress. ]\Iichigan 
.Avenue is striving to become architectur- 
ally one of the noblest streets in the 
world. There is a very live Chamber of 
C'ommerce which I have had the honour 
of addressing. 

Parks and Pathinfl Beaches 

T.ondon has bi'autifnl parks, some of 
them ndics of royal grandeur, lik(' Hyde 
Park, St. James’s Park, Kensington 
Gardens and Richmond Park ; but 
the innumeral)le. ])arks in and 
adjoining Chicago have all come into 
being within living inemoiy". f have 
been entranced with the y)arks I have 
motored^through to thc^ north of the city. 
Tliere are over 800,000 acn;.s of park 
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lands, hicluding seventy-three municipal 
])laygrounds and five bathing bcniclK^ 
I can never forget the delightful Lincoln 
Park, so shad(*d, .so cool, so R'freshiug in 
the arid month of Angnst. Then tln rv 
is Jackson l\ark with its golf couise^, 
its playgrounds, its .sand court for tlu- 
youngsters and its baths on thc^ shoi.-s 
of Lake Michigan w'here, in hot wealln 1 , 
there are from five to .six thousaini 
bathers ev(‘iy hour and wIktcj cnci^ 
thing is fr(‘e — bathing suits, towvls aiui 
show'er baths. 

What a jostle Chicago is with its fhu 
nationalities, its ram]>ant indust rialisn 
its art institutes — the Pield Musc ii a 
are an abiding dc'light its low dancia 
(kuis, its affection for all that is beau, 
fill, its^xiganism and its strugg 
for all that makes a city truly nobl 

“ Seven-l)ays-a-Wcek ” Cliurch 

Religion is yiressed forward w'ith tlu 
same ft‘verish, iutvous exaltation tlia 
characterises everx'thing that ( liicago 
takes in hand. AKvays there is ilir 
desire to add to the glory of Ameiica 
and to make certain, that Chie'ago is w< ll 
to the fon*. There has b(‘<‘n (‘recli'd tlu 
('hicago Temple, a t(.)\V('ring skvs('ra]ui. 
the First Methodist J’‘])isco])al Cluirc' 
of ('hic'ago. It is a si'Ven-elays-a-W(M' 
church and tlure is e\tr a hustle* i 
provide; fine ])n‘aehing, to make' it 
ceMitre of ‘'uplift ” anel partieailarly 1' 
make agree*al)le‘ the path of graev to tl 
yening inanh.ooel and wom.inhooel « 
Chicago. Mr. (hwge W. Dixeeii, tf- 
Presieleait of the ^ 5 e)arel of Trusters, h.; 
de'.se'ribe'd the; t(‘mple as “a .sche*' . 
e)f Americ'aiiisiu a great, inagne;ti 
dynamic anel sjuritual ea'iitre in ll. 
he'art of Chicago,” e)]>(‘U elay and iiigla 
” with a hospitality as w’ide as tlu 
lieispilalily eif he'a\ e'n.” 

Tliat is the' Chicago sjiirit. ]*oeir nu n 
who have heroine millieuiaire'S in lh‘‘ 
city li'ave enormous legacies for tlie 
building of churcfies^ fcor reseanh 
laboratories, to ])re)vide muse'iims, to c 
lads such as tliey \terc a l)etter chaue e 
at the colleges and universities. To 
pride is almost a ndigion. 




“THE SHEIK" was 

E. M. HULL’S 

MASTERPIECE 
witii. she wrote “ 1 PIE 

lion TAMER"! 


IJERE is a powerful 
new romance 
remarkable for its 
vividly dramatic in- 
cidents and frank 
portrayal of human 
nature. Don’t fail to 
read it. 


**The Lion Tamer'* appears in the current 
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• *iic w^c'as>t)n for good 
things-for turkey, Christ- 
mas piK.'.iing and Fry’s 
ChiKoliitL -fspecially 1-ry’s 
Carters for the children’s 
stiKkings and the Christ- 
mas tree ! 

Buy some to-day — tliey're 
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